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ARTICLE    I. 
Benevolence  and  Selfishness. 

By  Jeremiaii  Day,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D    Preaidont  of  YiJeCollegp,  Connecticut. 

It  is  asserted  by  many,  by  some  even  who  appear  to  be 
exemplary  Christians  and  able  divines,  that  self-love  is  the 
moving  principle  of  all  voluntary  action  ;  that  it  is  comnron 
to  saints  and  sinners  ;  that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  be- 
nevolence itself.  By  others,  it  is  considered  as  identical  with 
selfishness  ;  as  directly  opposed  to  benevolence  ;  as  the  rad- 
ical principle  of  all  iniquity.  Is  it  not  high  time,  that  Chris- 
tian brethren  should  come  to  some  understanding,  with  re- 
spect lo  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  religion  which  they 
profess  ?  If  the  existing  disagreement,  on  this  all  important 
point,  is  in  appearance  only  ;  if  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  dif- 
ference in  the  interpretation  of  certain  words  and  phrases, 
while  there  is  a  real  harmony  of  belief,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  benevolence 
and  selfishness  ;  strenuous  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  dispel 
the  mists  which  the  ambiguities  of  language  have  thrown 
around  the  subject ;  that  those  who  are  brethren  in  profes- 
sion should  no  longer  be  alienated  from  each  other,  on  ac- 
count of  supposed  differences  of  opinion,  which  are,  in  reali- 
ty, only  verbal  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  those  who  have 
adopted  erroneous  and  heretical  tenets,  should  not  have  the 
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2  Benevolence  and  Selfishness.  ^Jan. 

privilege  of  yeiling  their  errors,  under  vague  and  deceptive 
phraseology. 

If  there  is  either  a  kind  or  degree  of  self-love  which  is  vir- 
tuous, and  another  kind  and  degree  which  is  sinful,  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  drawn,  in  characters  which  cannot  be  ea- 
sily mistaken.  The  want  of  such  distinction  may  be,  to  mul- 
titudes, the  occasion  of  fatal  delusion.  Those  who  hold  the 
truth  themselves,  and  yet  express  it  in  dubious  language, 
may  be  unintentionally  instrumental  in  leading  others  into 
ruinous  errors.  If  we  say  that  self-love  is,  in  some  sense, 
the  moving  principle  in  all  moral  action,  while  we  do  not 
distinctly  show  in  what  sense  it  bears  this  relation,  the  sel- 
fish man  will  be  sure  to  give  to  the  assertion  a  construction 
in  his  own  favor. 

The  more  specious  any  selfish  theory  of  morals  is,  the 
more  nearly  it  copies  the  language  in  which  the  truth  is  ex- 
pressed, the  more  dangerous  will  it  be,  if  it  be  radically  er- 
roneous. It  may  escape  the  detection  to  which  the  grosser 
forms  of  error  are  exposed.  This  is  not  a  subject  of  barren 
metaphysical  speculation,  having  no  practical  relation  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  It  may  have  a  determin- 
ing influence  upon  the  judgment  which  we  form  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  Christian  character.  Many  may  be  fatally  de- 
ceived, by  mistaking  a  refined  selfishness,  for  the  impartial 
benevolence  which  the  divine  law  and  the  gospel  require. 
Though  all  classes  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  subject ;  yet  a  correct  understanding  of  its 
nature  and  relations,  requires  a  greater  nicety  of  discrimina- 
tion than  is  consistent  with  the  loose,  metaphorical  style  of  a 
popular  address  or  essay. 

In  attempting  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  be- 
nevolence and  selfishness,  we  have  to  encounter  not  only  the 
almost  endless  perplexities  of  ambiguous  phraseology,  but 
what  Dugald  Stewart  significantly  denominates  the  **  ambi- 
guity of  things ;"  the  apparent  identity  of  mental  slates,  or 
objects  of  thouffhl,  which  are  really  distinct,  but  which  are 
so  intimately  blended,  that  we  find  it  difiicult  to  separate 
them,  especially  when  the  same  terms  and  phrases  are  indis- 
criminately applied  to  them. 

1.  We  have  an  example  of  this,  in  making  the  inquiry, 
whether,  in  fill  our  actions,  we  are  influenced  solely  by  a  love 
qf  happiness.     There  have  been,  at  least, /our  difTerent  ap- 
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plications  of  this  expression.  It  has  been  used  to  signify  our 
present  enjoyment  of  happiness, — or  our  regard  for  the  pre- 
sent happiness  of  others, — or  our  desire  for  iheW future  hap- 
piness,— or  a  desire  of  our  own  future  happiness.  The  first 
of  these  uses  appears  to  be  an  improper  one.  The  other 
three  may  be  correct,  if  due  caution  be  obserred  in  keeping 
the  different  significations  distinct. 

Without  taking  for  granted  any  point  respecting  beneto- 
lent  afiection  and  action  which  may,  in*  the  course  of  our  in- 
Qoiry,  come  under  examination,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  a 
Christian  minister  has  a  sincere  regard  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  that  his  labors  nave  been  blessed  to  thtf 
conversion  and  increasing  sanctification  of  numbers,  and  that 
he  hopes  to  be  the  instrument  of  bringing  others  into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  whose  recovery  from  Uie  bondage  of 
iniquity  he  may  hereafter  rejoice.  Here  are,  at  least,  three 
different  states  of  feeling  which  may  be  termed  a  love  of  hap- 

S'ness ;  his  joy  in  the  present  welfare  of  a  portion  of  his 
)ck,  his  desire  of  the  future  spiritual  prosperity  of  these 
and  others,  and  the  hope  that  he  himself  will  be  a  partaker 
of  their  joy,  that  his  happiness  will  be  promoted  by  witness- 
ing theirs.  He  may  also  expect  to  receive  a  reward  from 
Ais  Father  in  heaven. 

But  there  appears  to  be  no  propriety  in  applying  the  ex- 
pression "love  of  happiness"  to  present  enjoyment^  without 
reference  to  the  good  of  others,  or  our  own  future  good. 
Yet  many  a  specious  argument  has  no  other  foundation,  than 
the  artful,  or  undesigned  substitution  of  this,  for  one  of  the 
other  three  meanings.  Love  is  an  affection  which  always 
has  an  object ;  an  object  distinct  from  itself.  Tt  is  true,  that 
it  is  a  pleasing  emotion.  There  is  enjoyment  in  love.  But 
this  enjoyment  is  distinct  from  the  goodf  which  is  the  object 
of  the  emotion.  To  love,  is  to  be  pleased  with  something. 
But  this  something  is  not  the  pleasure  itself.  The  act  of 
loving  is  not  simply  loving  to  be  happy  ;  being  pleased  with 
being  pleased.  If  I  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  another,  his 
joy  is  not  my  joy,  but  the  object  of  my  joy.  My  love  of  his 
happiness  is  not  a  love  of  my  own  happiness.  The  pleasure 
of  loving  is  as  distinct  from  the  object  loved,  as  the  pleasure 
of  viewing  a  landscape  is  distinct  from  the  landscape  itself. 
It  is  true,  that  present  enjoyment  is  accompanied  with  a  de- 
sire for  the  continuance  of  the  happiness.     But  continuance 
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refers  to  the  Juture,  Our  own  future  good  may  be  the  object 
of  our  present  love  or  desire.  This  may,  properly  enough, 
be  denominated  self-love.  But  what  propriety  is  there  in 
applying  the  term  to  present  gratification,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  future  ?  The  expression  self-love  and  a  desire  of 
happiness  are  not  always  synonymous.  For,  although  all 
self-love  may  be  a  desire  of  our  own  happiness,  yet  all  de- 
sire of  happiness  is  not  self-love.  There  may  be  a  desire  of 
the  happiness  of  others. 

2.  In  the  discussions  respecting  benevolence  and  selfish- 
ness, it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  different  mental 
states  which  are  considered  as  voluntary  action,  or  choice. 
The  inquiry  is  made,  What  is  the  immediate  cause,  reason, 
or  motive  of  such  acts  ?  Is  it  something  within,  or  without 
the  mind  of  the  agent  ?  Is  it  subjective  or  objective ;  an 
internal,  or  an  external  motive  ?  Before  we  can  answer  this 
inquiry  understandingly,  we  must  know  what  is  intended  by 
the  terms  voluntary  action,  choice,  &c.  Are  they  used  to 
denote  simply  an  emotion,  a  being  pleased  with  an  object, 
without  any  eflfort  to  obtain  it ;  or  do  they  signify  a  purpose, 
or  an  imperative  act,  to  secure  the  object  desired  ?  In  the 
former  case,  there  must  be  an  external  motive,  some  object 
of  thought,  which,  if  not  actually  existing,  is  yet  appre- 
hended by  the  mind,  as  distinct  from  its  own  present  act. 
The  influence  of  this  object  upon  some  sensibility  of  the 
agent,  is  the  immediate  antecedent,  cause,  ground,  or  reasoD 
of  the  emotion. 

But  if  any  thing  with  which  we  arc  pleased  is  now  in  our 
possession,  we  desire  its  continuance.  If  it  is  not  yet  in  our 
possession,  but  is  considered  as  attainable,  we  may  form  a 
purpose  to  do  something  to  secure  it,  and  at  the  proper  time 
of  acting,  we  may  put  forth  imperative  or  executive  volitions, 
in  reference  to  its  attainment.  The  immediate  antecedent 
of  the  purpose,  and  of  the  imperative  acts,  is  desire,  an 
internal  or  subjective  motive.  This  desire  implies  that  we 
are  pleased  with  the  object  sought,  either  for  what  it  is  in 
itself,  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining  something  else  which  we 
love.  Objects  of  pursuit  are  such,  because  they  were  pre- 
viously objects  of  affection.  If  I  rejoice  in  the  present  hap- 
piness of  my  child,  I  shall  desire  that  this  happiness  may 
continue,  I  shall  purpose  to  do  something  lo  promote  it,  I 
shall  put  forth  imperative  acts,  to  carry  this  purpose  into 
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execmioQ.  My  joy  in  the  present  welfare  of  the  child,  is  a 
presenl  gralificalion*  My  desire,  my  purpose,  and  my  im- 
perative  volitions,  all  have  leference  to  the  future;  to  some* 
thing  which  is  to  be  obtained. 

If  the  inquiry  be  made,  What  is  it  that  immediatelypromp^ 
a  man  to  act  ?  the  answer  must  depend  upon  the  kind  of  act 
to  which  the  inquiry  relates.  An  executive  act  is  prompted 
by  some  purpose  or  desire.      Purposes  and  desires  are 

Erompted  by  the  love  of  some  object,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
ut  tnis  love  is  excited  by  the  object  itself,  presented  to  some 
sensibility  of  the  agent.  That  which  we  ftislike  may  also 
prompt  us  to  action.  If  it  be  a  present  evil,  we  desire  and 
endeavor  to  remove  it.  If  it  be  something  future  which  we 
dread,  we  make  exertions  to  avoid  it.  In  this  case,  also,  the 
evil,  whatever  it  be,  excites  aversion,  and  this  prompts  to 
desires  and  efforts  to  prevent  the  injury  which  it  tWatens. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  a  still  more  important  instance  of 
ambiguous  phrMeology.  What  is  the  uttimate  end  of  vol- 
untary agency  ?  The  term  ultimate  has  a  reference  to  some 
kind  of  succession.  If  it  is  applied  to  a  series  of  events,  it 
denotes  diat  which  is  last  in  the  order  of  time.  But  it  fre- 
quently relates  to  the  order  of  our  inquiries.  In  oiu:  investi- 
gations in  the  physical  sciences,  we  often  begin  with  a  partic- 
ular phenomenon,  and  reversing  the  natural  order  of  suc- 
cession, trace  back  the  seiies,  uom  effects  to  causes.  The 
first  of  these  causes  which  we  are  able  to  observe,  is  some- 
times called  an  ultimate  fact,  or  ultimate  principle,  as  being 
the  last  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  course  of  our  mvestigation. 
The  same  fact  may  be  called  either  primary  or  ultimate ; — 
primary,  in  reference  to  the  natural  order  of  succession  ; — 
ultimate,  in  reference  to  the  order  of  our  inquiries.  So  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  agency,  a  specific  act  of  will  is  owing 
to  a  desire ;  the  desire,  to  a  previous  emotion ;  and  that 
emotion,  to  some  object  of  affection  and  desire.  This  object 
is  sometimes  consiaered,  so  far  at  least  as  our  observation 
extends,  the  ultimate  cround  or  cause  of  the  particular  voli- 
tion ;  because  it  is  the  last,  in  the  order  of  our  inquiries, 
though  first,  in  the  natural  order  of  succession.  But  by  the 
ultimate  ground  or  cause  of  an  act,  some  writers  appear  to 
mean  the  immediate  antecedent  on  which  the  act  depends  ;--- 
in  a  series  of  causes,  the  last  in  the  order  of  time.  In  this 
sense,  the  ultimate  ground  of  a  particular  executive  volition 
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may  be  a  desire; — of  that  desire,  an  emotion; — of  that 
emotion,  some  object  of  affection. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason,  however,  why  the  term  ulti- 
mate is  applied  to  the  object  of  our  choice  and  pursuit  is,  that 
it  is  that  which  we  are  aiming  to  attain,  ana  which,  when 
attained,  will  succeed,  even  in  the  order  of  time,  the  series 
of  feelings  and  acts  which  lead  to  its  attainment.  It  is  espe- 
cially ultimate  in  relation  to  subordinate  objects,  which  arc 
sought  only  as  means  of  securing  a  good  that  is  desired  on 
its  own  account.  If  in  this  application  of  the  term  there  is 
any  ambiguity,  ic  would  seem  that  the  expression  ultimate 
end  must  DO  suflSciently  definite.  An  end  of  voluntary  action 
is  something  which  the  agent  seeks  or  aims  at,  in  what  he 
does.  An  ultimate  end  is  that  which  is  sought  for  its  oum 
sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  some  farther  end.  It  is  care- 
fully distinguished,  by  President  Edwards,*  not  only  from 
subordinate  ends,  but  from  the  chief  end  at  which  an  agent 
is  aiming.  "  A  chief  end,"  he  observes,  **  is  opposite  to  an 
inferior  end ;  an  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a  subordinate 
end.  Though  the  chief  end  be  always  an  ultimate  end ;  jret 
every  ultimate  end  is  not  always  a  chief  end.  The  chief 
end  is  an  end  that  is  most  valued,  and  therefore,  most  sought 
after  by  the  agent,  in  whatever  he  does.  Two  different  ends 
may  be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief  ends.  They 
may  be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in 
the  same  works  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly,  and 
sought  more  than  another."  An  object  of  pursuit  may  be 
an  ultimate  end  of  an  agent,  in  particular  acts,  without  bein;^; 
the  ultimate  end,  that  is,  the  omy  ultimate  end  at  which  he  is 
aiming  in  those  acts.  "  Some  subordinate  ends,"  says  Ed* 
Wards,  "maybe  more  valued  and  sought  after  than  some 
ultimate  ends; — though  a  subordinate  end  is  never  more 
valued,  than  that  ultimate  to  which  it  is  subordinate.  A 
thing  sought  may  have  the  nature  of  an  ultimate,  and  also  of 
a  suDordinate  end ;  as  it  nrmy  be  sought  partly  on  its  own 
account,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  further  fend."  A  man 
may  seek  a  good  reputation,  both  as  an  object  desirable  in 
itself,  and  as  a  means  of  sustaining  and  extending  his  influ- 
ence ;  partly  as  an  ultimate  end,  and  partly  as  a  subordinate 
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end.  He  may  seek  the  enjoyment  of  health,  both  as  a  good 
in  itself,  and  also  as  giving  him  strength  for  the  duties  of  life. 

On  the  supposition,  that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare 
of  our  fellow  men,  are  primarily  chosen  for  their  own  sake, 
and  on  this  ground  are  made  ultimate  objects  of  pursuit  by 
the  Christian,  his  own  future  happiness  may  also  be  an  ulti- 
mate object  with  him  ;  not  his  only  ultimate  object,  nor  that 
which,  in  his  desires  and  pursuits,  he  chiefly  regards.  While 
he  seeks  the  welfare  of  others  principally  on  its  own  ac« 
count,  he  maVt  at  the  same  time,  have  a  reference  to  the 
satisfaction  which  he  himself  will  experience  in  seeing  them 
happy.  He  may  seek  their  prosperity  both  as  a  good  in 
itself,  and  as  a  means  of  promoting  his  own  enjoyment.  It 
may  be  to  him  partly  an  ultimate  good,  and  partly  subordi- 
nate to  another  ultimate  good.  His  own  happiness,  and  the 
happiness  of  others,  may  each  be  an  ultimate  good,  in  the 
sense  of  being  chosen  by  him  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, however,  that  tne  mind  of  an  individual  may  be  so 
intently  fixed  upon  the  interests  of  another,  as  to  have,  at 
the  time,  no  thought  of  the  enjoyment  which  he  himself  may 
find,  in  the  gratification  of  his  desires.  A.  father's  heart  may 
be  so  absorbed  in  rescuing  his  child  from  a  house  in  flames, 
as  to  preclude  all  consideration  of  the  ioy  which  he  himself 
is  to  experience,  in  the  deliverance  of  the  child.  This  does 
not  imply  that  he  is  the  subject  of  no  uneasiness,  at  seeing 
the  imminent  danger  of  one  whom  he  tenderly  loves.  But 
the  uneasiness  which  prompts  him  to  exertion,  is  a  present 
feeling;  not  the  future  object  of  his  efforts. 

From  the  fact  that  mere  inanimate  matter^  which  is  inca- 
pable of  enjoyment,  is  commonly  sought  as  a  means  only^ 
some  appear  to  have  inferred,  that  this  is  the  case  with 
every  other  good,  except  the  agent's  own  happiness.  But  if 
the  welfare  of  others  may  be  an  object  sougnt  for  its  own 
sake,  it  may  have  the  nature  both  of  an  ultimate,  and  also  of 
a  subordinate  end.  Delicious  fruit  is  desired,  because  it  is 
delicious  ;  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  which  we  expect 
from  eating  it,  and  not  for  any  pleasure  which  the  fruit  will 
enjoy  in  being  eaten.  But  we  may  seek  the  welfare  of  our 
fellow  men,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  our  own  gratification, 
bat  also  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying. 

4.  To  the  term  disinterested,   meanings  are  frequently 
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ghrcn  Tery  different  from  what  is  intended  by  the  advocates 
of  disinterested  benevolence.  In  their  use  of  the  word,  it 
does  not  imply  that  the  benevolent  man  is  uninterested  ;  that 
he  is  in  a  state  oi  indifference  wilh  respect  to  the  objects  of 
his  benevolence  ;  that Ihe  takes  no  interest  in  their  prosperity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  benevolent  he  is,  the  more  deeply 
is  he  interested  in  the  welfare  of  others ;  the  more  readily 
does  he  sympathize  with  them  in  their  joys  and  their  sor- 
rows. 

Neither  does  the  expression  disinterested  imply,  that  there 
is  no  enjoyment  in  the  exercise  of  benevolent  affection.  It 
not  only  seeks  the  cood  of  others,  but  is  itself  a  most  delight- 
ful emotion.  The  nappiest  of  men  are  those  who  are  the 
most  intently  engagea  m  promoting  the  happiness  of  others. 

Disinterested  benevolence  does  not  imply  that  he  who 
is  the  subject  of  it  has  no  regard  for  his  own  individual  inter* 
est.  As  the  good  of  others  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  per- 
sonal welfare,  the  most  benevolent  man  may  make  provision 
for  his  own  future  happiness.  Even  those  efforts  m  which 
he  has  a  primary  reference  to  the  interests  of  others,  may  be 
accompanied  with  an  expectation  of  reward  to  himself.  He 
is  not  destitute  of  all  regard  to  his  own  happiness.  In  loving 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  he  does  not  cease  to  love  him- 
self. 

But  what  is  meant  by  those  who  adopt  the  expression 
''  disinterested  benevolence"  is  this ;  that  the  direct  and  pro- 
per object  of  benevolent  affection  and  pursuit,  is  the  happi- 
ness of  others ;  that  love  to  God,  and  love  to  men,  are  not 
exercised  merely  because  they  are  subservient  to  our  own 
private  interest ;  that  personal  gratification  is  not  the  only 
ultimate  end  of  all  our  actions ;  that  the  welfare  of  others  is 
a  good  which  we  may  seek  for  its  ovni  sake,  and  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  promoting  our  individual  enjoyment.  This 
is  so  far  from  being  a  forced  and  unusual  signification  of  the 
term  disinterested,  that  it  is  the  very  meaning  commonly 
given  to  it  by  men  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  It  is  an  ex- 
pression in  frequent  use  in  the  familiar  intercourse  of  socie- 
ty, and  is  v^ell  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  adopted 
by  the  advocates  of  disinterested  benevolence. 

A  man's  present  gratification  may  be  the  highest,  when  his 
thoughts  are  least  directed  towards  his  own  future  good ; 
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when  his  mind  is  so  engrossed  with  nobler  and  more  eiahed 
objects,  that  his  individual  interests  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  sight.  The  pleasure  which  we  experience  in  the  ez« 
ercise  of  the  affections,  bears  some  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  object  upon  which  they  are  fixed.' 
The  bencTolent  man  brinss  within  his  view  far  higher  inter* 
ests  than  his  own  individual  happiness.  The  value  of  his 
private  good  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion, the  salvation  of  a  world,  the  bliss  of  the  countless  my- 
riads of  heaven.  When  his  thoughts  are  most  intently  fixed 
upon  these  objects,  thejr  are  turned  off  from  his  personal  in- 
terests. And  yet  this  is  the  time  when  his  enjoyment  is  the 
greatest.  He  is  the  most  happy  when  he  thinks  least  of 
himself ;  when  his  attention  is  not  divided  between  what  is 
immeasurably  great  and  excellent,  and  what  is  comparatively 
unimportant.  David  Brainard,  in  giving  an  account  of  hie 
own  conversion,  makes  this  statement :  *^  As  I  was  walking 
in  a  dark,  thick  grove,  unspeakable  glory  seemed  to  open  to 
ihe  view  and  apprehension  of  my  soul.  I  stood  still ;  won* 
dered ;  and  admired.  I  knew  that  I  never  had  seen  before 
any  thing  comparable  to  it  for  excellence  and  beauty.  My 
soul  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  to  see  such  a  God,  such  a 
glorious  Divine  Being.  My  soul  was  so  captivated  and  de- 
lighted with  the  excellency,  loveliness,  greatness,  and  other 
perfections  of  God,  that  I  was  even  swallowed  up  in  him ; 
at  least,  to  that  degree,  that  I  had  no  thought,  as  I  remem- 
ber, at  first,  about  my  own  salvation,  and  scarce  reflected 
that  there  was  such  a  creature  as  myself.*^ 

5.  Self-love  is  too  often  confounded  with  selfishness.  All 
selfishness  is  self-love  ;  but  all  self-love,  all  regard  to  our 
own  happiness,  is  not  selfishness,  in  the  usual  and  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term.  To  love  ourselves  as  we  love  our 
neighbor  is  not  selfishness;  It  is  justifiable  self-love.  Self- 
ishness is  exclusive  self-love.  It  is  the  loving  ourselves 
more  than  our  fellow  men ;  more  than  God,  and  the  welfare 
of  his  kingdom.  It  is  a  disposition  to  sacrifice  all  other  in- 
terests which  we  deem  inconsistent  with  our  own  private 
interests. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  aU  self-love  is  criminal ;  that 
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it  u  of  the  same  nature  with  selfishness ;  that  it  is  con- 
demned, in  an  unqualified  aianner,  in  the  Scriptures  ^  that  no 
worse  character  is  there  given  of  men  than  this,  that  they  are 
"  lovers  of  their  own  selves."  But  if  loving  ourselves  is  self- 
love,  then  there  is  a  self-love  admitted  by  the  divine  law, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves.  It  is 
urged,  however,  that  self-love  differs  from  the  love  which  is 
enjoined  in  the  Scriptures,  not  merely  in  degree^  but  in  kiml; 
that  in  its  very  nature,  and  in  every  degree,  it  is  criminal.  If 
this  be  conceded,  in  respect  to  that  kind  of  self-love  which  is 
properly  denominated  selfishness,  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  a  state  of  the  affections  which  the  Scriptures 
call  loving  ourselves  as  we  are  required  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  familiar  use  of  the 
terms  in  common  life.  While  selfishness  is  universally  con- 
demned, every  degree  and  kind  of  love  to  ourselves  is  not 
considered  cnminal.  If  we  are  required  to  love  others  as 
ourselves,  we  are  at  least  permitted  to  love  ourselves  as  we 
love  others.  If  by  the  term  self-love,  any  mean  a  man's  lov- 
ing himself,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed,  as  self— ihal  is, 
simply  because  it  is  himself,  and  not  another,  seeking  his 
own  interest  merely  because  it  is  his  own,  always  preferring 
it  to  the  good  of  others,  this  is  indeed  criminal  selfishness. 

Agreement  and  Difference  of  Benevolence  and  Selfishness. 

Selfishness  is  not  only  confounded  with  self-love,  but  is 
often  mistaken  even  for  benevolence.  Though  there  is  an 
essential  difference  between  them,  yet,  in  several  respects, 
they  resemble  each  other.  To  enable  us  to  discriminate  ac- 
curately between  them,  it  is  important  to  mark  the  points  in 
which  they  agree,  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  differ. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  gratification  in  the  exercise 
of  selfish  affections,  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  benevolent. 
It  is  true  that  far  A^Aer  enjoyment  is  found  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  former.  It  is  also  true,  that  some  of  the  malevolent 
affections  are  painful  in  their  exercise.  Still,  there  is  often  a 
degree  of  pleasure  in  emotions  which  are  altogether  selfish. 

There  is  also  more  or  less  gratification  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  objects  of  our  desire,  however  unworthy  they  may  be. 
Though  the  benevolent  man  finds  a  richer  pleasure  in  pro- 
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modng  the  welfare  of  others,  than  the  selfish  man  does,  ia 
seeking  to  advance  his  private  interests  ;  yet  the  latter  may 
derive  some  enjoyment  from  the  active  engagement  of  bis 
facnltiesy  in  carrying  into  execution  his  plans  of  ambiticm  or 
avarice. 

A^ain,  benevolence  and  selfishness  may  both  find  saUsfac* 
tion  m  obtaining  the  objects  of  their  pursuit.  Though  dis- 
appointment is,  sooner  or  later,  the  certain  result  of  the  aims 
and  labors  of  the  selfish  man,  yet  he  may  experience  a  mo- 
mentary pleasure,  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

Still  farther,  the  benevolent  and  the  selfish  man  affree  in 
making  some  provision  for  their  own  welfare.  *  The  best  of 
men  are  not  aivested  of  all  regard  for  their  own  individual 
interests.  In  common  with  others,  they  take  measures  to 
preserve  their  lives,  to  avoid  disgrace  and  suffering,  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  the  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
Their  own  immortal  interests  are,  at  least,  as  dear  to  them, 
as  endless  happiness  is  to  the  sinner.  Seeking  the  good  of 
others  does  not  eradicate  all  desire  to  benefit  ourselves. 

Once  more,  the  most  benevolent  man,  even  in  his  most 
benevolent  actions,  may  have  respect  to  a  reward^  distinct 
from  the  object  of  his  benevolence  ;  distinct  from  the  gratifi- 
cation which  he  finds,  or  expects  to  find,  in  loving,  pursuing, 
and  attaining  that  object.  The  compassionate  physician,  who 
has  a  much  higher  regard  for  the  lives  and  health  of  his  pa- 
tients, than  for  his  own  fees,  may  yet  have  some  respect,  in 
his  practice,  to  the  pecuniary  compensation  by  which  he  and 
his  family  are  to  be  supported.  The  true  patriot,  who  makes 
great  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  his  country,  may  look  for 
some  reward  of  his  labors,  in  the  gratitude  and  affectionate 
remembrance  of  those  to  whose  interests  he  is  devoted.  The 
martyr,  who  yields  up  his  life  for  the  defence  of  the  truth, 
may  hope  to  hear,  from  his  Saviour  and  final  Judge,  the  ap- 
proving sentence,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Notwithstanding  these  several  points  of  agreement  between 
benevolence  and  selfishness,  there  is  still  a  wide  and  radical 
difference  between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Iiappiness  of  others  is  the  immediate 
object  of  benevolent  affection.  Their  welfare  is  loved /or  its 
own  sake^  and  not  merely  because  it  is  subservient  to  the 

Sivate  interest  of  the  individual  who  exercises  thie  affection, 
e  not  only  rejoices  with  those  who  rejoice ;  but  fheir  joy  is 
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the  object  which  excites  his  joy.  He  not  only  weeps  with 
those  who  weep,  but  it  is  the  view  of  their  suffering  which,  in 
itself  considered,  gives  him  pain.  The  man  who  is  wholly 
•elfish  rejoices  in  the  welfare  of  others  only  so  far  as  it  may 
be  the  means  of  promoting  his  own  private  interest.  The 
merchant  who  is  greedy  of  gain  may  contemplate  with  satis- 
faction the  luxuriant  fields  and  abundant  harvests  of  the 
farmers  in  his  vicinity,  as  promising  to  himself  a  ready  and 
profitable  market ;  while  he  envies  the  success  of  those  who 
are  competitors  with  him,  in  his  own  line  of  business.  A 
prince  may  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  as  con- 
stituting the  glory  and  strength  of  his  realm ;  while  he  repines 
at  the  welfare  of  neighboring  and  rival  kingdoms.  He  may 
hate  his  enemies  as  cordially  as  he  loves  his  friends. 

According  to  some  writers,  benevolence  consists  in  seek- 
ing our  own  happiness,  by  promoting  the  welfare  of  others. 
It  is  true,  that  the  benevolent  man  takes  pleasure  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  others ;  for  his  benevolence  essentially 
consists  in  his  being  pleased  with  the  happiness  of  others. 
This  his  pleasure  is  what  immediately  prompts  him  to  efforts 
for  promoting  their  welfare.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  he 
seeks  their  good  merely  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  own 
enjoyment ;  that  their  happiness  is  not  an  ultimate  object  of 
his  pursuit ;  a  good  which  he  endeavors  to  secure /or  its  own 
sakcj  as  well  as  for  the  gratification  which  he  expects  to  ex- 
perience, in  accomplishing  his  purpose. 

A  man  who  is  wholly  selfish  may  do  good  to  those  who,  in 
return,  will  do  good  to  him.  He  may  aim  to  purchase  the 
&Tor  of  others,  by  services  which  he  renders  to  them.  He 
imparts  to  others,  expecting  to  receive,  in  some  way,  an 
equivalent  in  exchange.  But  his  kind  offices  are  not  extended 
to  those  from  whom  he  has  no  hope  of  remuneration.  The 
prospect  of  a  reward  may  be  a  motive,  even  to  a  benevolent 
man.    But  it  is  not  the  only  object  of  his  pursuit. 

A^n,  to  the  truly  benevolent  man,  there  is  a  higher  object 
of  affection  and  pursuit,  than  his  own  private  interest.  The 
good  of  his  country,  of  the  world,  of  the  universe,  he  lores 
more  than  himself.  The  welfare  of  the  divine  kingdom  is 
with  him,  not  only  an  ultimate  end,  but  his  cAty  end.  If  he 
lotes  happiness  for  its  own-  sake,  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
he  will  prefer  a  greater  ffood  to  a  less,  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands to  his  own  personal  giatification..  When  he  apprehends 
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a  compelition  between  the  two,  he  will  not  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  multitudes,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  alone. 
Though  he  does  not  love  his  neighbor,  his  equal,  better  thi^i 
himself,  yet  he  regards  the  happiness  of  a  nation  as  of  more 
Talue,  than  the  gratification  of  himself,  a  single  indiridual. 

Once  more,  the  benerolent  man's  loye  is  impartial.  He 
does  not  prefer  his  own  interest  to  an  equal  interest  of  his 
neighbor,  provided  the  one  is  as  distinctly  in  his  view  as  the 
other.  He  may  do  more  for  his  own  welfare,  than  for  that  of 
a  stranger ;  not  because  it  is  his  ot^n,  but  because  he  has  a 
more  particular  knowledge  of  his  private  interests,  and  also 
because  the  charge  of  providing  for  them  is  specially  com- 
mitted to  him  by  his  Maker. 

Reality  of  Impartial  Benevolence. 

The  preceding  observations  have  been  made,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  reality  of  such  benevolence  as  has 
now  been  described ;  but  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pressions love  of  happiness,  self-love,  selfishness,  disinterest- 
ed benevolence,  ultimate  end,  &c.  Let  us  now  inquire, 
whether  the  benevolence  here  spoken  of  is  any  where  to  be 
found  among  men  ;  a  benevolence  which  is  not  uninterested, 
but  disinterested ;  which  is  not  without  enjoyment  in  its  exer- 
cise, while  it  has  for  its  object  the  enjoyment  of  others ; 
which  may  aim  at  future  gratification,  in  performing  acts  of 
beneficence,  but  which  also  seeks  the  welfare  of  others,  as 
the  direct  object  of  these  acts ;  which  does  good,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  but  from  the  love  of  doing  good  ; 
which  makes  the  interests  of  the  divine  kingdom  not  only  an 
ultimate  end,  but  the  chief  enA  of  its  pursuits. 

1 .  In  the  first  place,  if  a  man  has  no  rea ard  for  the  welfare  of 
others, /or  its  own  sake^  he  cannot  seek  it  on  account  of  the 
happiness  which  he  himself  is  to  derive  from  its  attainment. 
For,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  an  object  from  which  lie  can 
expect  no  gratification.  If  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  it  hereafter,  he  will  nnd  none  in  actually 
attaining  it,  unless  there  should  be  a  change  in  his  disposi- 
tion<  Benevolence  exercised  from  self-love  only  is  a  mani- 
fest absurdity.  If  an  object  is  not  loved  for  iuelf,  it  cannot 
be  loved  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  loving  it.  When  any  thing 
is  primarily  sought  for  its  own  exceflence,  it  may  olso  be 
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sought  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  which  it  affords  us. 
But  this  secondary  motive  can  have  no  place,  in  reference  to 
an  object  which  is  perfectly  indifferent.  The  expectation  of 
enjoyment,  from  the  exercise  of  particular  affections,  pre- 
supposes  objects  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  these  affec- 
tions. The  pleasure  resulting  from  the  satisfaction  of  par- 
ticular desires  implies,  that  these  desires  were  previously 
directed  to  some  object  different  from  the  pleasure  itself. 
This  pleasure,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  gratified  desires,  is 
not  the  cause  of  these  desires ;  is  not  the  object  which  excites 
them.  If  in  the  nature  of  a  thing,  there  is  nothing  adapted 
to  excite  a  particular  affection  in  the  mind,  the  mind  has 
no  power  to  call  forth  from  itself  this  affection  towards  that 
thing.  Loving  an  object  is  taking  pleasure  in  the  object ; 
and  not  merely  taking  pleasure  in  the  pleasure.  If  we  could 
excite  in  ourselves,  at  will,  pleasing  emotions  towards  any 
object  whatever,  nothitig  would  be  of  easier  attainment  than 
perfect  happiness.  All  that  would  be  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose, would  be  to  resolve  to  be  pleased  with  every  tning 
which  could  possibly  be  brought  before  our  minds.  We 
micht  be  as  happy  in  the  prospect  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  as 
with  the  expectation  of  affluence  and  renawn. 

It  may  be  said,  that  we  can  desire  nothing  but  that  which 
is  the  means  of  good  to  ourselves ;  present  good,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  pleasinff  emotions  ;  future  good,  in  the  gratification 
to  be  found  in  obtaining  the  object  desired.  But  does  this 
imply,  that  our  own  enjoyment  is  the  only  thing  which  we 
ever  desire  ;  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  universe  which 
we  seek  on  its  own  account  ?  Because  we  are  gratified  with 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  our  desire,  does  it  follow 
that  these  objects  are  in  themselves  not  desired  ?  Does  our 
taking  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  happiness  of  others  imply, 
that  our  own  pleasure  is  the  only  tning  in  which  we  take 
pleasure  ?  when  a  pious  mother's  heart  is  filled  with  rap- 
ture, at  the  conversion  of  a  beloved  child,  has  she  no  desire 
for  the  everlasting  salvation  of  the  child,  on  its  own  account  ? 
Does  the  fact  that  she  finds  or  expects  a  high  gratification,  in 
believing  that  one  so  dear  to  her  has  obtained  a  title  to  hea- 
Tdnly  glory,  imply  that  this  self-gratification  is  all  which  she 
desired  in  seeking  the  momentous  change  ?  Ts  it  not  evident, 
on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  chiW 
were  not,  in  the  first  place,  sought  for  their  own  sake,  they 
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could  nut  be  soDght,  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  to  be 
expected  from  their  attainment  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  assert 
that  those  objects  only  are  desired  by  us  which  may,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  the  means  of  enjoyment  to  ourselves  ;  and 
a  very  different  thing  to  hold,  that  th^y  are  desired  for  the 
sake  of  this  enjoyment  only ; — for  the  sake  of  the  happiness 
of  desiring  them.  The  latter  proposition  does  not  follow  as 
a  logical  consequence  from  the  otner. 

Is  happiness  the  ultimate  end  of  all  yoluntary  action  ?  If 
an  ultimate  end  is  that  which  is  soucht  for  its  own  sake,  and 
if  we  ever  seek  the  good  of  others  \ox  its  own  sake,  then  our 
own  happiness  is  not  the  only  ultimate  end  of  our  actions. 
The  welfare  of  olhcrs  may  be  to  us  both  an  ultimate  and  a 
subordinate  end;  ultimate,  as  being  a  good  in  itself ;  subor* 
dinate,  as  contributing  to  our  own  gratification.  Our  own 
future  happiness  may  be  both  an  ultimate  and  a  subordinate 
end.  We  may  seek  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  as  a  good  in 
itself,  and  also  as  a  means  of  bringing  glory  and  joy  to  the 
Saviour.  Our  own  benefit  may  be  an  ultimate  end,  while  it 
is  not  the  ultimate  end,  that  is,  the  only  ultimate  end  of  all 
our  actions.  To  the  truly  pious  man,  the  glory  of  God  and 
his  kingdom  is  not  only  an  ultimate  end,  but  his  principal 
ultimate  end.  He  places  a  higher  value  upon  it,  than  upon 
his  own  personal  gratification. 

fiut  is  not  our  own  pleasure  our  ultimate  motive  to  benevo- 
lent action  ;  that  which  immediately  profwpf*  us  to  act  ?  If 
by  action  be  here  meant  imperative  acts  oi  the  will,  put  forA 
to  obtain  the  objects  of  our  desire,  these  acts  are  undoubted- 
ly prompted  by  our  present  pleasure,  in  hope  of  obtaining 
what  we  desire.  This  is  the  internal,  or  subjective  motive 
to  voluntary  action.  But  this  present  pleasure  is  not  the 
future  ffoocl  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  our  action.  The 
hope  which  a  thirsty  man  has  of  soon  drinking  freely  from 
the  flowing  fountain,  is  not  the  pleasure  which  he  will  find  in 
the  draught  itself. 

If  by  benevolent  action  be  meant  benevolent  affection^ 
pleasing  emotion  exercised  in  the  prospect  of  good  to  others ; 
this  present  pleasure  is  not  the  motive  to  itself.  A  man  is 
not  pleased,  merely  because  he  is  pleased.  If  he  takes 
pleasure  in  any  object,  the  pleasure  itself  is  not  tht  object 
which  he  seeks.  Future  pleasure,  or  the  continuance  of 
present  pleasure,  may  indeed  be  an  object  of  pursuit.     But 
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the  act  of  loving  is  distinct  from  the  object  of  loye«    It  is 
also  distinct  from  the  motive  by  which  it  is  excited. 

What  then  is  the  motive,  the  external,  or  objective  motive 
ofbenevolent  affection  ;  the  cause  or  reason  why  it  is  exer- 
cised ?  It  is  the  good  which  is  the  object  of  this  affection ; 
primarily  the  happiness  of  others,  secondarily  the  gratifica- 
tion which  we  expect  to  find,  in  securing  this  object.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  ultimate  end  of  beneficent  action.  From  the 
fact,  that  our  present  pleasure  is  that  which  prompts  us  to 
imperative  acts  of  the  will,  we  are  not  warranted  to  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  our  personal/z^^i^re  gratification  is  exclusive- 
ly the  motive  which  excites  our  emotions  and  desires.  If 
every  thing  which  we  love  gives  us  pleasure,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  that  pleasure,  or  the  continuance  of  it,  is  the  only 
ultimate  object  of  our  love.  Because  we  cannot  see  without 
eyes,  we  do  not  infer,  that  we  see  nothing  but  our  own  eyes. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  although  the  selfish  and  the  be- 
nevolent man  agree  in  making  their  own  happiness  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  their  actions  ;  yet  that  the  difference  between 
them  consists  in  ihe  particular  kind  of  happiness  which  they 
seek  ;  that  the  latter  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in  glorifying 
God,  and  doing  good  to  others.  But  this  implies,  that  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  others  are  sought  on  their  own 
account.  If  they  are  not,  no  gratification  will  be  found  in 
advancing  them.  If  the  apostate  spirits  in  the  prison  of  dark- 
:ness  were  admitted  to  heaven,  with  their  present  disposition, 
they  would  derive  no  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  trans- 
ports of  holy  joy  and  praise  around  them. 

2.  The  voice  of  conscience  decides,  that  we  are  bound  to 
seek  the  welfare  of  others  for  its  own  sake.  Their  happi- 
ness is  as  really  a  good  in  itself  as  ours  is.  It  is  as  wortny 
to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  We  all  desire  that  others  should 
take  an  interest  in  our  welfare.  We  are  in  distress,  if  we 
entertain  a  suspicion,  that  no  one  has  any  sincere  regard  for 
us.  When  we  claim,  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  benevolent 
affection  of  others,  this  is  an  acknowledgment  that  we  are 
bound  to  reciprocate  the  disinterested  good  will  which  we 
ask  from  them. 

That  this  is  our  duty,  is  evident  also  from  the  considera- 
tion, that  nothing  short  of  this  will  secure  the  harmony  and 
highest  happiness  of  a  community  of  rational  beings.  A  mere 
profession  of  benevolent  regard,  without  the  reality,  will  not 
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answer  ihe  purpose.  Nor  will  the  €nd  be  attftined  by  an  ex* 
change  of  good  offices,  performed  merely  will)  a  yiew  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent  in  reiiun.  There  must  be,  on  ihe  part 
of  each  member  of  the  society,  as  sincere  a  desire  for  the 
prosperity  of  others,  in  itself  considered,  as  for  his  own  per- 
sonal welfare.  This  alone  will  prevent  these  conflicting  in- 
terests and  pursuits  which,  if  not  prevented,  would  fill  the 
community  with  discord,  and  violence,  and  wretchedness. 

3.  The  common  voice  and  language  of  mankind  make  a 
marked  distinction  between  benevolence  and  selfishness.  All 
profess  to  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  good  of  others.  All 
agree  iu  condemning  selfishnesa,  and  approving  benevolence. 
Even  those  speculating  philosophers  whose  tneories  are  in* 
consistent  with  a  clear  distinction  between  the  two,  would 
deem  it  an  insult  to  be  charged  with  being  altogether  selfish. 
The  men  who  are  the  most  exclusively  devoted  to  their  owr 
private  interests,  endeavor  to  assume,  as  far  as  practicable, 
an  appearance  of  regard  for  the  public  good  ;  well  knowing 
that  tliis  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  escape  the  cen* 
sure  of  their  fellow  men.  It  is  true  that  in  our  fallen  world» 
the  appearance  and  profession  of  benevoience  are  too  often 
false  and  hollow.  But  where  there  are  so  many  counterfeit* 
there  must  be  something  to  be  counterfeited  ;  some  real  ex- 
cellence, which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  dissembler  to  imitate. 
Who  thinks  of  counterfeiting  that  whicli  is  commenly  believ- 
ed to  have  no  existence  ? 

4.  The  saaed  scriptures  maintain  the  distinction  which 
has  been  made  between  benevolence  and  selfishness.  An 
impartial  regard  for  the  good  of  others  is  required  in  the  di- 
vine law.  We  are  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves ;  with  the 
same  sincere  desire  for  hiswelff^re,  which  we  have  for  our  own. 
As  our  own  happiness  is  the  ultimnte  object  of  our  love  for 
ourselves  :  so  his  happiness  shogld  be  the  ullituate  object  of 
our  love  for  our  neighbor.  As  we  do  not  love  ourselves 
merely  for  tlie  sake  of  the  pleasure  found  in  the  exercise  of 
this  love,  so,  if  we  are  truly  benevolent,  we  do  not  love  our 
neighbor  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  loving  liinu 
His  happiness  may  be  as  truly  an  object  of  desire  to  iis,  as 
our  own.  If  we  seek  our  individual  welfare  for  its  own 
sake,  we  are  boimd  to  seek  his  welfare  frr  its  own  s  tkc. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  darkest  catalos^ues  of  vices,  spe- 
cified in  the  New  TestHroent,  we  find  thisF  description  :  '*Men 
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shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves.^  How  can  this  be  a 
distinguishing  trait  of  a  particular  class  of  persons,  if  all  men 
make  their  own  happiness  the  only  ultimate  object  of  their 
affections  and  pursuits?  "Charity,**  says  the  Apostle, 
*'  seeketh  not  her  ou;n.*'t  How  can  this  be  true,  if  she  seek- 
eth,  as  an  ultimate  end,  nothing  else  ?  If,  as  the  same  Apos- 
Ue  says,  **  None  of  us,"  that  is,  no  Christian,  "  liveth  to  him- 
self ^'^^l  how  can  it  be  true,  that  every  Christian  makes  him* 
self— his  own  personal  interest,  the  only  ultimate  end  for 
which  he  lives? 

The  disinterested  benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  scriptures,  for  the  imitation  of  his  followers.  "  We 
then,  that  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  not  to  vlease  ourselves.  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his 
neighbor,  for  his  good,  to  edification.  Por  even  Christ  pleas- 
ed not  himself."^  **  Though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  His  poverty  might  be  rich."| 
**  Look  not  every  man  on  -his  own  things,  but  also  on  the 
thinffs  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also 
in  Cnrist  Jesus.^H  When  we  were  yet  enemies,  Christ  died 
for  us.  His  sufferings  and  death,  for  the  salvation  of  a  re- 
volted and  perishing  world,  are  the  most  exalted  exercise  of 
self-denying  benevolence  which  has  ever  been  brought  to  our 
knoWled^. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  like  Moses,  **  He  had  respect 
to  the  recompense  of  the  reward :"  that  **  for  ihejoy  that  was 
set  before  him.  He  endured  the  cross  ;"  that  be;cause  "  He 
humbled  Himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  God  hath 
highly  exalted  Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name ;"  that  He  ham  ''set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power 
and  might,  and  dominion.'*** 

It  is  true,  that  Christ  is  spoken  of,  in  the  scriptures,  as 
having  respect  to  a  reward  for  his  unparalleled  benevolence. 
But  are  we  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the  re* 
ward  set  before  him  was  the  only  motive  of  his  actions ;  the 
only  ultimate  end  which  He  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  ? 


•  2.  Tim.  iii.  2.      t  !•  Cor.  xiii.  5.    {  Rom.  xiv.  7. 
^  Rom.  XV.  1,  2,  3.     |  2.  Cor.  viii.  9.    Y  Philip  ii.  4, 5. 
*•  Philip  ii.  8,  9 ;  Ephes.  i.  20,  21.     . 
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When  it  is  8aid»  that  *^  for  ottr  take  He  became  poor,"  doaa 
this  mean,  that  it  was  for  His  oum  sake  only  that  He  hum* 
bkd  himself,  and  became  obedient  nntodeaih  ?  Did  He  not 
seek  the  eYerlasling  salvation  of  multitudes  which  no  man 
can  number,  as  a  good  in  itself  considered,  as  well  as  in  re- 
ference to  the  reward  which  He  was  to  receive  ?  Let  us 
look  at  the  nature  of  this  reward.  What  is  **  the  joy  set  be- 
fore Him  r*  Was  it  not,  partly  at  least,  the  joy  of  seeiu« 
the  heavenly  world  filled  with  innumerable  hosts  redeemed 
from  perdition,  and  maae  perfect  in  holiness  and  happiness 
forever  ?  But  bow  could  this  be  a  scarce  of  joy  to  Him,  if  He 
bad  no  reeard  to  their  everlasting  welfare  for  ite  own  sake  ? 

It  may  be  farther  said,  that  even  in  the  performance  of  the 
most  virtuous  acts,  we  are  encouraged  to  iook  for  a  reward. 
'^  By  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  we  are  to  seek  for 
glory  and  honor,  and  immortality,  arKl  eternal  life."  **  WhoB 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  thy  father  who  seeth 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  *'  When  thou  makest  a 
feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maioned,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,  and 
thou  shalt  be  blessed,  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee ;  for 
thou  shah  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 
But  do  these  and  similar  passages  imply  that  the  gt)od  man 
has  no  other  ultimate  end  in  view,  than  a  reward  to  himself ; 
that  there  is  nothing  else  which  he  seeks  for  its  own  sake  ; 
that  when  he  invites  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
bhnd,  to  his  house,  he  has  no  regard  for  fAetr,  welfare,  in  it-* 
self  considered ;  that  a  fiUure  benefit  to  himself  fs  all  which 
induces  him  to  relieve  them  ;  that  the  promotion  of  his  own 
glonr  is  his  only  motive  to  '^patient  continuance  in  well-do- 
ing t" 

5.  We  may  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  pious  and 
beneyolent,  to  decide  whether  their  own  individual  mterest  is 
the  only  ultimate  end  of  all  their  actions.     Have  they  no  re- 

£rd  for  the  happiness  of  others,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
s  welfare  of  His  kingdcxn,  in  themselves  considered  ?  The 
inquiry  is  not  whether  they  have  any  ultimate  respect  to  their 
own  happiness ;  but  whether  this  is  all  which  they  are  seek- 
ing to  obtain  for  its  own  sake.  Ask  the  Christian  who  de- 
votes his  time,  his  talents,  hisi  attainments,  and  his  posses- 
sions to  the  service  of  God,  whether  he  is  conscious  of  hav- 
ing no  other  final  object  of  pursuit,  than  his  own  happiness, 
in  the  present  or  in  the  future  life.     Ask  the  sincere  patriot. 
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who  sacrifices  his  private  interests  to  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, if  he  is  seeking  their  prosperity  merely  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing his  own  happiness.  Has  he  no  regard  for  the  wcil* 
fare  of  his  fellow  citizens,  for  its  own  sake  ?  Ask  the  com* 
passionate  visitor  of  the  desiitute,  the  sick  and  the  afflicted, 
whether  his  own  gratification  is  the  only  end  at  which  he  is 
aiming,  in  his  'Ofibris  to  relieve  them.  He  douhiless  antici* 
pates  enjoyment,  in  witnessing  their  deliverance  from  suffer- 
ing. But  is  his  own  enjoyment  all  tlie  ultimate  good  to 
which  his  benevolent  labors  are  directed  ?  Has  he  no  regard 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  as  a  good  in  itself  considered  ? 
If  he  rejoices  in  their  joy,  then  it  is,  on  its  own  account,  an 
object  oi  his  pursuit. 

Ask  the  Christian  missionary,  who  breaks  away  frotn  the 
strong  lies  of  family  endearments  and  early  associations,  to 
toil  and  die  in  distant  lands,  whether  the  principal  object  of 
his  pursuit  is  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  or  the  pleasure 
which  he  himself  will  find  in  witnessing  their  deliverance  — 
their  joy  in  being  saved,  or  his  own  joy  in  seeing  them  saved. 
When  a  zealous  and  faithful  minister,  in  a  time  of  deep  re- 
ligious interest  among  the  people  of  his  charge,  exhausts  his 
mental  and  physical  strength,  in  labors  for  the  conversion  of 
these  who  are  yet  in  tiieir  sins,  is  it  chiefly  for  ^A€{rgood,or 
his  own,  that  he  instructs,  and  warns,  and  fervently  prays  ? 
When  he  arrives  at  the  heavenly  world,  and  from  time  to 
time  finds  one  and  another  of  his  former  hearers  following 
him  to  the  abodes  of  endless  felicity,  what  is  it  that  swells 
roost  the  tide  of  his  joy,  the  fact  that  so  many  are  saved,  or 
the  consideration  that  he  was  made  an  instrument  of  iheir 
repentance  and  salvation  ? 

Benevolence  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  Selfishness. 

Notwithstanding  the  essential  difference  between  benevo- 
lence and  selfishness,  yet  they  are,  on  many  accounts,  liablb 
to  be  confounded.  One  reason  why  many  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  any  benevolent  affection  which  does  not  spring  from 
self-love,  probably  is,  that  not  being  conscious  of  any  such 
affection  in  thefr  own  breasts,  they  are  slow  to  believe  that 
it  Is  exercised  by  others.-  All  appearances  of.  disinterested 
benevolence  in  their  fellow  men,  they  think  may  be  account-^ 
ed  for,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  know  from  experi- 
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eoce,  thai  the  same  appearances  in  their  own  case  may  bo 
explained.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
there  are  so  many  pretensions  to  purely  benevolent  nction* 
where  there  is  manifestly  none  in  reality  ;  that  those  who  are 
the  most  exclusively  and  notoriously  selfish,  are  frequently 
the  loudest  in  their  professions  of  disinterested  motives  ;that 
those  who  have  the  public  good  forever  on  their  tongues,  are 
only  aiming  to  make  it  subservient  to  their  own  private  in* 
terests  ;  and  that  the  R^ost  ardent  patriots  are  often  the  moei 
pertinacrous  in  their  demands  of  emolument  and  office.  The 
Hypocrisy  which  is  known  to  belong  to  so  many  is,  without 
consideration,  applied  to  all. 

Another  reason  which  may  lead  some  to  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  radical  difference  between  benevolence  and  self- 
ishness is,  that  many  of  those  who  are  truly  benevolent 
are  so  defective  in  their  exercise  of  this  virtuotis  affection. 
Their  disinterested  feelings  are  mingled  with  so  much  that 
is  of  an  opposite  character,  that  it  may  be  doubtful,  even  in 
their  own  minds,  whether  all  their  aims  are  not  selfish ; 
whether  all  their  actions  may  not  be  accounted  for,  from  self* 
lore  alone. 

Again,  our  inUrest  and  our  duty^  in  the  final  result,  com- 
monly coincide.  He  who  is  the  most  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duly,  provides  the  most  effectually  for  his  own 
welfare  in  the  end.  Such  are  the  appointments  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  that  he  who  has  the  most  benevolent 
regard  for  the  interests  of  others,  may  expect  from  his  Maker 
iJie  highest  rewards  for  himself.  Who  among  glorified  saints 
will  wear  a  brighter  crown,  than  he  whose  love  of  doing  good 
prompts  him  to  the  most  self-denying  sacrifices  for  the  sal- 
vation of  bis  fellow  men  t  **  They  that  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever.'* 

The  misapprefiensi&ns  which  are  so  often  entertained  re- 
specting the  nature  of  disinterested  affection,  may  prevent 
many  from  having  correct  views  of  the  distinction  between 
benevolence  and  selfishness.  By  a  misapplication  of  the 
term  self-love,  our  present  pleasure,  which  prompts  us  to  im- 
perative acts  of  will,  is  confounded  with  the  future  good 
which  is  the  object  of  our  pursuit ;  and  as  the  former  is  al- 
ways an  affection  of  our  otim  minds,  the  inference  seems  to 
be  drawn,  that  the  latter  must  be  so  also.  A  similar  conclu- 
sion is  obtained,  by  confining  the  phrase  *^  love  of  happiness*' 
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lo  our  own  indiTidaal  happiness.  Because  a  man,  in  all  his 
actions,  is  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  good,  it  is  taken 
for  granted,  that  it  mist  be  his  own  enjoyment,  and  not  the 
happiness  of  oiheri,  that  is  the  final  object  of  his  pursuit. 

J  he  term  disinterested  is  frequently  understood  as  if  ir 
were  synonymous  with  t/ninterested ;  implying  that  we  take 
no  interest  in  the  objects  of  our  benerolent  regard  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  any  respect  to  our  own  personal  interest,  is 
inconsistent  with  true  benevolence ;  that  all  love  of  ourselves 
is  extinguished  by  genuine  love  to  others  ;  that  we  take  no 
pleasure  either  in  the  exercise  of  virtuous  affection,  or  in  at* 
laining  the  end  which  it  seeks. 

No  misapprehension  on  this  subject  has,  perhaps,  occa- 
sioned more  perplexity,  than  the  confounding  of  the  ultimate 
object  of  our  pursuit,  with  that  state  of  mind  which  immedi- 
ately precedes  imperative  volition ;  and  to  which  also  the 
term  ultimate  is,  by  some  writers,  applied.  The  latter  is 
invariably  our  oton  pleasure  or  uneasiness,  while  the  former 
may  be  the  welfare  of  others.  The  one  is  9.  present  feelins, 
in  the  prospect  of  good  to  be  obtained,  or  of  evil  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  other  is  this  future  good  or  evil  itself.  The  diffi- 
culty of  forming  a  correct  opinion  in  the  case  may  be  in- 
creased, by  the  frequent  use  of  the  expression,  the  ultimate 
end  of  voluntary  agency;  producing  the  impression  that  an 
agent  can  have  but  one  ultimate  end  of  any  of  his  pur- 
suits. 

Our  liability  to  confound  benevolence  with  selfishness,  and 
to  fail  of  keeping  in  our  view  the  radical  distinction  between 
them,  renders  great  caution  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  am- 
biguous phraseology  so  commonly  applied  to  this  subject. 
The  confusion  of  terms  is  such,  that  some  writers  who  differ 
only  in  their  modes  of  expression,  are  reputed  to  hold  oppo* 
'  site  views  on  the  nature  of  benevolence ;  while  ihe  apparent 
agreement  of  others  is  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  the  same 
language  to  express  widely  different  opinions.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  groundless  jealousies  and  alienation  of 
feeling  are  frequently  to  be  found  among  Christian  brethren, 
whose  doctrinal  belief  is  substantially  the  same,  though  ex- 
pressed by  different  phraseology.  It  is  highly  important  that 
measures' should  be  taken  to  remove  the  occasion  of  those 
injurious  apprehensions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  advocates  of 
impartial  benevolence  ought  so  to  guard  their  use  of  technical 
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phrases,  as  not  to  make  the  impioflsioo  \h$iind^er$mee  is  m 
esseDtial  element  in  their  definition  of  Tirtuous  affection ;  or 
that  they  agree  with  Shaftsbury  in  affirming,  that  all  selMove, 
all  regard  to  our  own  interest,  all  hope  of  reward,  is  ineonsisi* 
tent  with  true  benevolence.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  main- 
tain that  self-love  is  the  only  immediate  incitement  to  t^Icui- 
tary  action,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  such  foil  and 
distinct  explanations,  as  will  leave  no  ground  for  the  suspi- 
cion, that  they  consider  the  agent's  personal  benefit  as  the 
only  ultimate  object  of  his  afieccion  and  pursuit ;  the  only 
good  which  appears  to  him  valuable  in  itself;  the  only  end 
which  he  chooses  for  its  own  sake. 

Desirable  as  it  is,  that  mutuid  alienation  among  ChristiaB 
brethren  shoyld  be  avoided,  it  is  still  more  important,  tbit 
men  who  are  altogether  selfish  should  not  be  anle  to  quiet 
their  consciences  by  the  unguarded  language  of  the  truly  b^ 
nevdem ;  that  they  should  not  be  furnished  with  the  plea, 
that  they  are  no  more  selfish  than  all  other  men,  as  they  are 
taught  that  self-love  is  the  moving  principle  of  action  in  all 
The  radical  difference  between  benevolence  and  selfishness^ 
should  be  kept  so  clearly  and  steadily  in  view,  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  seen,  even  by  those  who  would  gladly  escape  from 
the  reproach  and  condemnation  which  it  brings  upon  them- 
selves. They  will  give  a  welcome  reception  to  phraseology 
which  serves  to  conceal  the  essential  distinction  between 
virtue  and  vice. 

Benevolenc0  of  the  Creator, 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  erroneous  views  of 
the  ultimate  end  of  right  moral  agency  may  have  been  moss 
or  less  favored,  by  the  language  which  has  been  used  respect* 
ii^  the  ultimate  design  of  the  Supreme  Beings  in  His  works 
of  creation  and  providence.  From  the  doctrine,  that  He 
makes  himself  alone  His  last  end,  in  forming  and  govern- 
ing the  world,  some  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  by  those 
vTDom  He  has  made  in  his  own  likeness,  their  own  future 
ffood  must  be  the  only  object  of  final  pursuit.  It  may,  there* 
M>re,  be  proper,  in  this  place,  briefly  to  inquire  how  far  the 
MHnions  which  have  been  entertained  on  this  subject,  and 
the  language  in  which  they  have  been  expressed,  are  correct. 

The  question  is  noti  whether  Ood,  in  all  His  works,  does 
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4>s  He  pleases  ;  whether  it  is  His  own  present  pleasure  that 
prompts  Him  to  acts  of  benevolence.  On  this  point,  it  is 
presumed,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
who  understand  the  nature  of  intelligent  and  voluntary  agency. 
It  is  His  '*  own  good  pleasure,"  and  not  the  pleasure  oi  some 
other  being,  that  immediately  moves  Him  to  will  and  io  aot. 
In  this  sense,  '*  Ho  hath  done  whatsoever  hath  pleased  Him.** 
But  the  real  question  under  discussion  is,  What  is  \\\e  future 
fi[ood,  the  prospect  of  which  excites  this  present  pleasure  ? 
What  is  the  objective  motive  on  which  this  subjective  mo- 
tive depends  ?  What  is  the  ultimate  «wrf,  to  which  the  aims 
of  the  Creator  are  directed  ?  It  is  something  lo  he  attained^ 
promoted^  or  Secured^  by  the  measures  which  are  adopted 
for  this  purpose.  If  there  is  a  reference  to  any  thing  which 
is  now  in  possession,  the  object  to  be  gained  must  be  a  coit- 
tinuance  of  the  present  good. 

It  becomes  us  to  approach,  with  great  caution  and  reve* 
rence,  a  subject  relating  to  the  purposes  of  that  infinite  Being 
whose  *' judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  His  ways  past 
finding  out."  With  respect  toHis  ultimate  end  or  ends,  in 
creatine,  preserving,  and  governing  the  world,  there  may  be 
made  three  suppositions,  at  least ;  that  the  final  results  at 
which  He  is  aiming,  in  all  His  works,  will  belong  either  to 
Himself  alone,  or  to  the  created  universe  alone,  or  to  both 
together.  Is  it  His  own  advantage,  or  the  good  of  His  in- 
telligent and  holy  kingdom,  or  both  united,  to  which  all  the 
measures  of  His  boundless  wisdom  and  benevolence  are  di* 
reeled  ? 

President  Edwards,  in  his  elaborate  dissertation  on  ''  The 
EikI  for  which  God  created  the  World,"  seems  to  incline  to 
the  first  supposition  ;  though  some  of  his  observations  appear 
to  be  inconsistent  with  this  view  of  the  subject.  Several  of 
his  arguments  goto  prove,  that  God  makes  Himself  one  ulti- 
mate end  of  all  His  works.  This  is  the  purport  of  the 
numerous  passages  of  scripture  which  are  adduced  to  **  show 
that  God*s  glory  is  an  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  ;"  that 
He  made  the  world  **  for  His  great  name's  sake,  and  for  His 
praise." — Sections  iii.  and  iv.  Other  arguments  are  brought 
lo  prove,  that  God  makes  Himself,  His  glory,  and  His  praise, 
the  chief  end  of  His  works.  "  If  God  Himself,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  be  in  any  respect  properly  capable  of  being  His 
own  end,  ifi  the  creation  of  tne  wortd,  then  it  is  reasonable 
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tD  sappose,  that  He  had  respect  to  Himself,  as  His  last  and 
highest  end  in  this  work  ;  because  He  is  worthy  in  Himself 
to  be  so,  bein/;  infiniiely  the  greatest  and  the  best  of  beings.** 

Bat  the  fact  that  He  makes  Himself  an  ultimate  end  of 
His  operations,  and  even  the  highest  end,  does  not  prove  that 
He  dises  ^is,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  ultimate  ends. 
President  Edwards,  in  the  introduction  of  the  work  just  re^ 
ferred  to,  distinctly  states,  that  "  two  different  ends  may  be' 
both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief  ends.  They  may 
be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  be  valued  more  highly,  and 
•ought  more  than  another."  **  Though  the  chief  end  be 
always  an  ultintate  end,  yet  every  ultimate  end  is  not  always 
a  chief  end."  "  A  chief  end  is  opposite  to  an  inferior  end. 
An  ultimate  end  is  opposite  to  a  srtwordinate  end." 

There  is  one  argument,  however,  sometimes  applied  to 
this  subject,  which,  if  it  were  valid,  would  go  to  show,  that 
in  the  work  of  creation,  God  could  have  in  view  no  other 
«himato  end  but  Himself.  It  is  said,  that  before  God  began 
to  create,  there  was  nothing  else  in  existence ;  and  therefore, 
nothingelse  which  could  be  made  an  end  in  creating.  Pre- 
sident Edwards  observes,  that  **  merely  in  this  disposition 
to  diffuse  Himself,  or  to  cause  an  emanation  of  His  glory  and 
fulness,  whidi  is  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  other  beinsr, 
God  cannot  no  properly  be  said  to  make  a  creature  His  end, 
as  Himself."  "  This  disposition  or  desire  in  God,  must  be 
prior  to  the  existence  of  the  creature,  even  in  intention  and 
foresi^^ht."  Very  true ;  the  disposition  or  desire^  the  suh' 
jective  motive  to  create,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
creature.  But  how  does  it  follow  from  this,  thftt  the  uiti* 
mate  end  to  be  obtained  must  be  in  the  Creator  alone? 
What  absurdity  is  there  in  supposing,  that  a  God  of  over- 
flowing and  boundless  benevolence  should  purpose  to  give 
existence  to  intelligent  beings,  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness 
which  they  would  enjoy,  if  created  and  rendered  obedient  to 
His  laws  ?  If  the  ^ooa  which  is  aimed  at,  as  the  final  result 
of  a  course  of  measures,  be  future  ;  why  may  not  the  exist- 
ence of  the  beings  who  are  to  possess  this  good,  be  future 
also?  The  objectioe  motion  to  action  is  always  future.  It 
is  some  good  to  be  obtained  by  acting,  or  the  continuance  of 
some  good  already  in  possession. 

There  is  another  argument  of  Edwards,  which  seems 
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almost  to  aanihilate  the  good  d  the  created  tunrene,  as  an 
ultimate  end  of  the  Creator^s  works.  Be  is  ''  iofioitely  the 
greatest  and  best  of  beings.  All  things  else,  with  regard  to 
worthiness,  importance,  and  excellence,  are  perfectly  a$ 
nothings  in  comparison  of  Him.''  '*  To  determine  what  pro- 
portion of  regard  is  to  be  allotted  to  the  Creator,  and  all  His 
creatures  taken  together,  both  mast  be,  as  it  were,  put  in  the 
balance.  In  this  case,  the  whole  system  of  created  beings 
would  be  found  as  the  light  dust  of  the  balance."  All  this 
is  yery  true.  But  does  it  imply,  that  the  created  uniTerse, 
comprising  numberless  systems  of  worlds,  with  their  connt» 
less  hosts  of  living  and  intelligent  beings,  is  in  any  dan^  of 
being  overlooked^  in  the  benerolent  regards  of  Him  withool 
whose  notice,  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  ue  ^und  ?  Can  wo 
admit,  that  their  highest  welfare  is  too  msigoificant  to  be 
made  an  ultimate  end  by  the  Creator,  ''  if  we  ccmsider,''  as 
Edwards  himself  observes,  ''the  degree  and  manner  in 
which  He  aimed  at  the  creature's  excellency  and  happiness, 
in  His  creating  the  world ;  viz.  the  degree  and  manner  of 
the  creature's  glory  and  happiness,  during  the  whole  of  the 
designed  eternal  duration  of  the  world  He  was  about  to  cre- 
ate ;  which  is  in  greater  and  greater  nearness  and  strictness 
of  union  with  Himself, — in  constant  progression^  througboul 
all  eternity  f  "  The  sood  of  the  creature  itself,  if  viewed  in 
its  whole  duration,  and  infinite  progression,  must  be  viewed 
as  infinite." 

In  endeavoring  to  show  that  God  makes  Himself  His  end 
in  His  works,  he  observes,  that  *'He  values  and  loves  thinga 
accordingly  as  the^  are  worthy  to  be  valued  and  loved.  But 
if  God  values  a  thing  simply  and  absolutely  for  itself,  and  on 
its  own  account^  then  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  His  value. 
He  does  not  value  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  farther  end  to 
be  obtained  by  it."  In  connection  with  this  he  adds,  '*  Wba^ 
soever  thing  is  actually  the  effect  or  consequence  of  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world,  which  is  simply  and  absolutely  good  and 
valuable  in  iuelf,  that  thing  is  an  tdtimate  end  of  God's  cre- 
atine the  world.'* 

These  observations  are  applied,  by  Edwards,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  God's  last  end,  in  creating  the  world, 
was  His  own  glory.  Are  they  not  also  applicable  to  the  ho- 
liness and  happiness  of  the  created  universe?  Is  not  this  a 
good  which  is  valuable  in  itself^  on  its  own  account  ?    U  it 
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Wi  80  rq^arded  by  God ;  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  n 
farther  good  to  be  obtained  by  it  ?  Is  it  not  an  effect  or  con* 
sequence  of  the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards'  own  mode  of  reasoning,  an  ultimate  end  of 
the  creation  ?  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  also 
snbserrient  to  a  higher  end,  the  glory  of  God.  For,  as  £d* 
wards  obserTes,  ^  a  thing  sought  nu^y  have  the  nature  of  an 
ultimate,  and  also  of  a  subordinate  end  ;  as  it  may  be  souffhl 
partly  on  its  own  account,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  a  farmer 
end.  He  states  that  '^the  happiness  and  salvation  e(  men 
was  an  end  that  Christ  ultimately  aimed  at,  in  the  labors  and 
sufferings  be  went  through,  for  our  redemption,  and  conse* 

Juently,  by  what  has  been  before  observed,  an  ultimate  end  of 
le  woriL  of  creation."  He  holds,  however,  that  '*  the  glory 
o{  God,  and  the  emanation  and  fruits  of  his  grace  in  man's 
salration,"  are  not  to  be  understood  as  two  distinct  things  ; 
as  we  shall  see  more  particularly  as  we  proceed. 

As  Edwards  endeavors  to  prove  that  God  makes  Himself 
His  ultimate  end  in  His  works ;  others  hold  that  tlte  good 
of  4he  creation  is  exclusively  the  final  object  of  what  He 
does.  The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  in  an  able  disserution* 
"respecting  the  end  which  God  had  ultimately  in  view  in  ere- 
ating  the  world,"  calls  in  question  the  supposition,  that  God 
ccfudd  hCy  in  any  respect,  ^  His  own  end,  in  the  creation  of  the 
world."  He  fully  agrees  with  President  Edwards,  in  his 
representation  of  "  tl^  incomparable  and  ineffable  excellence 
of  God,  and  the  worth  of  His  being,  as  the  oriffinal  and  ioi* 
mutable  source  of  all  other  beings ;"  and  he  adds,  **  It  seems 
perfectly  suitable,  that  He  should  ever  respect  this  infinite 
worth  and  excellence  o(  His  own  nature."  ^  But  the  oues* 
tion  is,  whether  this  respect  which  God  is  allowed  to  have 
for  Himself  be  not  one  thing,  and  the  end  He  had  in  view  in 
creating,  another, — in  perfect  agreement  with  it  indeed,  but 
distinguishable  from  it,  as  any  two  objects  are  distinguisha* 
ble.  Could  His  respect  for  Himself  be  a  respect  to  any 
thing  attainable  ?  Is  there  any  thing  attainable  in  regard  to 
God  himself?  Could  any  thing  be  added  to  Him,  from  thai 
which  should  wholly  proceed  from  Himself? — Is  not  His 


*  In  a  volume  of  Dissertations  published  at  Worcester  in 
1826. 
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original,  immutable  all-sufflciency  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  such  an  idea  ?  His  happiness  is  original  and  unaltera- 
ble ;  it  is  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution.  God's  excel- 
lency inherently  considered,  and  His  respect  to  this  excellen- 
cy of  His  naiure,  were  the  same  before  creating,  thai  they 
were  afterwards."* 

This  is  very  true.  But  does  it  follow,  as  the  writer  af- 
firms, that  *'  they  must  have  been  the  same,  if  He  had  not 
created  ;  that  His  personal  enjoyment  or  happiness,  as,  in 
any  sense,  a  future  and  attainable  object,  could  not  have  been 
more  or  less  His  end  in  creating?"  Does  not  His  excel- 
lence, in  some  measure,  consist  in  His  purpose  to  create,  and 
in  actually  creating,  for  the  sake  of  conferring  happiness  on 
the  beings  created  r  Does  not  His  own  blessedness  consist,  in 
part,  in  the  prospect  of  the  bliss  which  the  obedient  subjects 
of  His  immeasurable  kingdom  will  forever  enjoy  ?  Have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  His  happiness  is  independent  of 
His  attributes  and  works  ?  "  Let  what  will  be  God's  last 
end,"  says  President  Edwards,  •'  that^  He  must  have  a  real 
and  proper  pleasure  in ;  whatever  be  the  proper  object  of 
His  will.  He  is  gratified  in.  He  is  not  indifferent  whether 
His  will  be  fulfilled  or  not. — And  if  He  has  a  real  pleasure 
in  attaining  His  end,  then  the  attainment  of  it  belongs  to  His 
happiness."  This  does  not  imply,  that  there  is  any  increase 
of  God's  happiness,  by  His  works  of  creation  and  providence; 
— any  addition  to  what  He  has  forever  possessed.  For  His 
eternal  purpose  renders  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  His  cre- 
ated kingdom  as  certain,  as  it  will  be  when  in  actual  exist- 
ence ;  and  His  omniscience  makes  it  as  present  to  His  view, 
to  be  ever  the  object  of  His  complacence  and  delight.  There 
is  no  increase  of  His  happiness,  as  there  is  no  addition  to  the 
objects  of  joy  before  his  mind.  According  to  Dr.  Austin's 
own  view  of  God's  infinite  benevolence.  He  takes  great  de- 
light in  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  His  creatures.  But  let 
it  be  supposed,  that  nothing  had  been  ercatcd,  would  God 
then  have  possessed  this  joy  which  He  now  finds  in  con- 
templating the  excellence  and  enjoyment  of  His  creation? 
Or  would  this  his  joy  continue,  On  the  supposition,  if  it  be 
not  irreverent  to  make  the  supposition,  that  the  created  uni- 
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Terse  should  cease  to  exist  1  President  Edwards  obaenres, 
that,  *'  in  some  sense,  it  can  truly  be  said,  that  God  basfTiors 
delight  and  pleasure,  for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  His 
creatures.^  May  not  the  continuance  of  this  delight  and 
pleasure  be  one  ultimate  object  of  His  works  of  providence 
and  redttmption  ?  But  how  can  He  rejoice  in  the  highest 
good  of  His  creatures,  without  making  that  also  an  uhimate 
end  to  be  attained  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  three  suppositions  before 
stated,  concerning  the  ultimate  end  for  which  God  created 
the  world,  viz.  that  it  was  either  for  Himself  aloney  or  the 
good  of  the  created  universe,  or  both  together.  How  could 
one  of  these  be  made  an  ultimate  end,  without  the  other  ? 
How  can  God  make  that  in  which  He  has  no  pleasure  an  ul- 
timate end ;  and  how  can  He  fail  of  making  His  own  future 
pleasure  an  ultimate  end  ?  **  According  to  the  Scriptures,** 
says  President  Edwards,  ^'  communicating  good  to  the  area* 
turee  is  what  is  in  itself  pleasing  to  God ;  and  this  is  not 
merely  subordinately  agreeable,  and  esteemed  Taluable  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  a  farther  end — ^but  what  God  is  in- 
clined to,  071  its  own  account,  and  what  He  delights  in  sim- 
ply and  ultimately ."  How  could  communimting  good  to 
the  creatures  be  pleasing  to  God,  if  this  good  itself  were  not 
an  object  which  He  values  on  its  own  account  ?  President 
EdwarJ.*>,  after  quoting  several  passages  of  Scripture  express- 
ing strongly  the  love  and  grace  of  God  to  man,  observes, 
"If  oi/r  good  be  not  at  all  regarded  ultimately,  but  only  sub- 
ordinately ;  then  our  good  or  interest  is,  in  itself  consideredy 
BothinK  in  God's  regard  or  love."  Again,  *'  The  Scripture 
represents  Christ  as  resting  in  the  salvation  and  glory  of  Hie 
people,  when  obtained,  as  in  what  He  ultimately  sought,  as 
saving  therein  reached  the  goal  at  the  end  of  His  race  ;  ob- 
tained the  prize  He  aimed  at."  "  That  God  uses  the  whole 
creation,  in  His  whole  government  of  it,  for  the  good  of  Hie 
people,  is  most  elegantly  represented  in  Dcut.  xxxiri.  26. 
The  good  of  men  is  spoken  of  as  the  ultimate  end  of  the  vir- 
tue of  lUc  moral  world.  If  the  good  of  the  creature  be  one 
end  of  God  in  all  tilings  He  does,  and  so  be  one  end  of  things 
that  He  requires  moral  agents  to  do— tliese  things  may  be 
easily  explained;  but  otherwise,  it  seems  dilBculi  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  ibtjs  express  him- 
self, from  time  to  time."    The  way  in  wliich  Edwards  e»*' 
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<kNiTors  io  reconcile  these  ilftteBieBts  with  *^  the  Scriptares, 
which  represent  God  as  making  Himself  }l\%  own  last  end  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,"  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con* 
sider  soon« 

Besides  th^  three  sunpositions  which  have  been  already 
stated,  it  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  still  another  may  be 
made ;  tiz^  thai  the^  ultimate  design  of  the  creation  was  a 
display  of  the  divine  perfections.  This  is  rery  particularly 
<lwelt  upon  by  Edwards,  in  treating  of  the  exhilMtion,  ema* 
nation,  exercise,  manifestation.and  communication  of  God^s 
essential  glory.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  any  of 
these  forms  oi  expression,  the  supposition  can  be  made  reallj 
distinct  from  each  of  those  whicn  have  just  been  considered! 
As  God  and  His  creation  comprise  all  the  objects  in  the 
universe,  it  would  seem  that  the  ultimate  ends  oi  all  volunta- 
ry agency  must  be  found  in  one  or  the  other  of  these,  or  in 
laloth  together.  The  expression  which  is  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, more  frequently  perhaps  than  any  other,  to  designate 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is 
tk^  glory  of  God.  U  is  used  in  two  or  three  different  senses, 
intimately  related  to  each  other*  The  primary  meaning 
appears  to  be  the  divine  excellence.  In  this  sense,  it  express* 
es  His  whole  character ;  all  His  glorious  attributes,  as  they 
exist  in  Himself  But  it  is  frequently  used  to  signify  the 
manifestation  of  His  excellence  ;  the  exhibition  of  His  per- 
fections to  His  creatures.  In  this  sense,  the  whole  earth  is 
said  to  be  full  of  His  glory.  According  to  the  former  of  these 
significations,  the  glory  of  God  is  wholly  within  Himself 
According  to  the  latter,  it  cons»ts  of  effects  produced  among 
His  creatures.  President  Edwards  speaks  also  of  the  eccer- 
cise  and  expression  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  an  end  greatly 
to  be  desired.  But  this  exercise  must  either  be  within  Him* 
sdf,  or  it  must  produce  its  effects  upon  the  creatures  of  His 
power.  There  are  no  other  objects  upon  which  it  can  ter- 
minate. 

In  his  concluding  section,  Edwards  undertakes  to  show, 
*^  that  the  ultimate  end  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  hut  one. 
It  appears,*^  he  observes,  *'  that  all  that  is  ever  spoken  of,  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  an  ultimate  endof  God^s  works,  is  included 
in  that  one  phrase,  the  glory  of  XSod.^  That  all  which  is 
thm  spoken  of  may  be  inctuded  in  this  single  expression, 
OMiy  be  very  true^  and  yet  it  may  be  equally  true,  that  there 
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it «  Durked  distinctimi  among  the  objects  thus  included. 
Tb'Dgs  Tcry  diyerae  from  each  other  may  be  comprehended 
under  one  general  name.  The  whole  created  uniTerse,  with 
ilB  nuoiberlets  worlds,  and  its  endlessly  dirersified  orders  of 
beings,  is,  in  a  sense,  but  one  thing,  that  is,  but  one  universe. 
Edwards  himself  observes,  that  *'  the  whole  of  6od*s  inter- 
nal good  or  glory,  is  in  these  three  things,  viz.,  His  infinite 
knowledge,  His  mfinite  virtue  or  holiness,  and  His  infinite 
joy  or  happiness  ;"  and  that  "  His  external  glory  consists  in 
the  communication  of  these."  But  he  represents  the  know* 
ledge,  holiness,  and  happiness  of  the  creature  as  not  distinct 
from  the  knowledfle,  holiness,  and  happiness  of  the  Creator ; 
because  the  excellence  of  the  creature  is  communicated  from 
the  Creator.  If  this  be  admitted  as  a  valid  reason,  will  it 
not  lead  us  to  pantheism ;  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Crea* 
lor  and  his  creatures  are  not  distinct  beings  ?  The  existence 
%sA  faculties  of  the  one  have  been  communicated  from  the 
other.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this,  that  human  existence,  and 
the  human  faculties,  are  not  distinct  from  the  divine  existence, 
and  the  divine  attributes  7  If  they  are  distinct,  are  not  the 
acts  of  these  beings,  and  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  their 
knowledge,  their  holiness,  and  their  happiness,  distinct  from 
the  knowl^ge,  the  holiness,  and  the  happiness  of  God  ?  It 
is  true,  that  they  are  inseparably  connected ;  and  in  all  be- 
ings perfectly  holy,  there  is  an  entire  harmony  of  feeling,  of 
design,  and  of  action.  But  are  not  God  and  the  creature  dia- 
tiDCt  cijects  of  thought,  of  knowledge,  and  of  benevolent  re- 
gard? 

President  Edwards  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  knowledge, 
the  holiness  and  the  happiness  of  creatures  as  being  effects 
of  the  Creator's  agency.  But  does  this  prove  that  they  are 
not  distinct  from  Himself  ?  Is  the  effect  never  distinct  from 
its  cause  ?  Is  the  material  world  one  with  God,  because 
Be  is  its  author  ?  Even  where  effects  are  of  the  same  no* 
ture  as  their  cause,  they  may  be  as  really  distinct  from  it, 
as  any  one  thing  is  distinct  from  any  other  which  it  resem- 
bles. Because  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  does  it 
follow  that  they  are  not  separate  beings?  Every  thing 
which  man  or  angels  know,  Uod  also  knows.  But  does  this 
imply,  that  the  creature's  knowledge  is  not  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Creator  ?  Holiness  in  men  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
God's  holiness.    Bui  can  we  infer  from  this,  that  men  have 
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no  holi  ness  which  is  properly  their  own  ?  The  joy  of  a  crea- 
ture who  is  perfectly  holy,  may  be  the  same  iu  kind,  as  the 
joy  of  Lis  Maker ;  and  the  character  of  each  may  be  a  ground 
of  rejoicing  lo  the  other.  But  does  it  follow  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  them  ? 

According  to  Edwards,  the  thing  signified  by  the  phrase 
the  glory  of  God,  as  an  uhimate  end  of  His  works,  is  the 
emanation  of  His  internal  glorv,  the  excellent  brightness  and 
fulness  of  the  Dirinity  diffused^  overflowings  or  in  one  word, 
existing  ad  extra.  The  effect  produced  by  God's  exercising 
Hi&  perfections,  is  His  fulness  communicated ;  and  the  pro- 
dticing  this  effect  is  the  communication  of  His  fujness*  These 
expressions  seem  to  imply,  that  every  excellence  in  the 
creature  has  flowed  out  from  the  Creator  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  stream  of  water  proceeds  from  its  fountain.  Though 
this  comparison  may  be  a  happy  illustration,  yet  we  are  noi 
to  consider  the  resemblance  as  perfect  in  every  point  of 
view.  The  stream  of  water  consists  of  that  which  was  pre- 
viously in  the  fountain,  but  which  is  now  no  longer  there^ 
The  fountain  is  so  far  diminished^  unless  replenished  from 
some  other  source.  But  the  communications  which  are  made 
from  the  Creator  of  the  universe  withdraw  nothing  from  His 
infinite  fulness.  The  holiness  of  creatures  consists  of  aot$ 
of  their  minds.  Are  these  acts  the  acts  of  God  ?  Have  they 
flowed  out  from  Him  to  the  creature.  Admitting  that  He  4s 
their  primary  cause,  the  original  soiirce  from  which  they 
proceed,  are  they  nothing  distinct  from  Him  ?  Are  all  effects 
nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  the  cause  from  which  they  pro* 
ceed  ?  When  Christians  rejoice  in  the  immeasurable  bles- 
sedness of  God,  is  there  no  distinction  between  their  joy  and 
His? 

"  The  glory  of  God,"  says  Edwards,  "  is  fitly  compared 
to  an  effulgence  or  emanation  of  light  from  a  luminary,  by 
which  this  glory  of  God  is  abundantly  represented  in  scrip- 
ture." This  is  indeed  a  beautiful  figure.  But  can  we  infer 
fiom  it,  that  the  parallelism  is  in  all  respecty  complete,  be- 
tween the  material  sun  and  the  infiniie  source  of  spiritual 
light  and  joy  ;  that  the  holiness  and  Jiappiness  of  creatures 
have  come  out  from  the  Creator,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
solar  beams  have  radiated  from  the  vibihie  sun  ? 

We  are  brought,  then,  to  ihe  conclusion,  that  while  God 
has  a  supreme  regard  to  His  own  infiniie  excellence  and 
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blessedkiess,  H#  has  aba  a  r^l  regard  for  ihe  welfare  of  Hi« 
Boral  kingdom, /or  U$  own  sake.  He  ralues  it  for  what  it 
IS  in  lU  own  nalare»  and  not  merely  on  account  of  its  relation 
to  Himself.  The  happiness  of  His  creatures,  and  His  joy  in 
contemplating  it,  though  evidently  distinct,  are  inseparably 
connected,  if  He  had  no  regard  for  their  prosperity  in  itself 
coDsidercdy  what  delight  could  He  take  in  promoting  it  ?  But 
if  He  seeks  their  highest  good  for  its  own  sake,  how  can  He 
fail  to  rejoice  at  its  attainment  ?  He  thus  becomes  an  exam- 
ple of  impartial  benevolence,  for  the  imitation  of  His  cree- 
iores.  lie  says  to  His  people,  **Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy."  '*  Love  your  enemies,"  says 
Christ  to  His  disciples,  *'  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good 
to  them  that  hate  you — that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  The  same  ultimate  ob- 
jects of  pursuit  are  proposed  to  (is,  which  He  makes  the  ead 
of  all  His  works ;  the  glory  of  His  name,  and  the  highest 
good  of  His  kingdom.  Tliese  we  are  bound  to  seek  on  their 
own  accoimt,  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  procuring  bene- 
&u  for  ourselves. 


ARTICLE   II. 


EzAiiiNATioK  or  Pmopsssoft  Tappaii*8  Rxtibw  of  Edwards 
ON  THE  Will. 

Bj  B«v.  B«uimiB  N.  If artto,  New  Ymk  Cily. 

The  "  Inqufty  into  tlie  modern  notions  of  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,"  liere  orouj^ht  under  review,  has  possessed  a  degree 
of  influence  over  the  opinions  of  succeeding  generations, 
rarely  conceded  to  any  psychological  work.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  friends  ana  foes  to  tlie  distinguished  abihiy  of 
its  Author,  has  stamped  Edwards  ns  the  prince  of  modem 
metaphysicians,  and  given  him  an  authority,  whicli  has  made 
bis  lightest  sayings,  to  many  minds,  oracular.  Scarcely 
could  the  philosophy  of  Arisioile  have  been  more  potent  in 
its.  most  flourishing  days,  than  is  the  philosophy  of  Edwards 
at  iliis  day,  over  many  a  reflecting  mind  in  this  nation. 

SECOND  SERIES,   VOL.  IX.  NO,  1.  3 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  aiiMMCeikient  that  Prel. 
Tappan  had  commenced  his  work  on  the  WiH,  with  a  direct 
and  tiardy  attack  npon  the  Colossus  that  did  thus  '*  bestride 
our  narrow  world,  invested  that  work  with  an  unusual  in- 
terest, and  secured  for  it  a  very  general  and  attentive  peru- 
sal. If  the  reviewer  has  failed  to  secure  a  conviction  of  the 
•oundness  of  his  arrffument,  he  has  not  failed  to  impress  up- 
on his  readers  a  liigifly  favorable  sense  of  his  own  critiod 
abilities ;  for  vre  lielieye  ihat  all  who  have  alluded  to  fai« 
work,  have  made  Tnost  respectful  mention  of  it.  The  calm 
and  philosophic  spirit  in  which  he  has  prosecuted  Iris  undet- 
taking,  the  jf>atient,  and  even  profound  reflection  which  many 
passages  ot  the  Review  -exhibit,  the  simplicity  of  statement, 
and  the  logical  accuracy  of  many  of  his  reasonings,  have  all 
received,  as  they  certainly  deserve,  very  great  praise  ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  add  our  tesrimony  to  that  of  others^  who  have 
honored  him  as  an  earnest,  fearless,  and  able  investigator  of 
the  truth.  But,  while  we  thus  clieerfolly  concede  to  Prof* 
T.  no  ordinary  merit,  we  are  not  prepared,  either  to  coincide 
with  him  in  his  views  of  Edwards,  or  to  adopt  his  own  state- 
ments of  philosophic  truth.  We  propose  to  confine  ourselves 
in  the  present  article,  to  an  examination  of  his  Review,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  loosening  the  bold, 
which  this  strong  man  of  a  past  age  yet  has  upon  the  public 
mind. 

To  whatever  cause  the  fact  may  be  attributed,  it  must,  we 
think,  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that,  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  great  work  of  Edwards,  is  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult thing.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  no  one,  however  he  may  have  been  dissat- 
isfied with  the  **  Inauiry,"  has  yet  bben  able  fundamentally 
to  overthrow  it,  or  nowever  he  may  coincide  with  its  gene- 
ral tenor,  satisfactorily  to  vindicate  it.  The  opponenu  of 
Edwards  acknowledge  its  merits,  and  his  disciples  admit 
that  it  has  its  defects ;  yet  no  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
them,  has  been  fortunate  enongh  to  meet  with  general  appro- 
bation. His  errors  arc  like  the  spedis  we  sometimes  see  in 
cloth  ;  we  know  they  do  not  belong  to  it,  but  they  arc  inter- 
woven with  the  very  substance  of  the  fabric  so  skilfully, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  hold  of  ihem^  and  so  closely, 
that  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  extricate  them. 

k  must  be  know.i  to  every  one,  who  knows  any  thing  of 
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ika  effect  of  the  In^uiiy  on  ihe  con^ictioM  tf  ike  w^rMjlfetl 
4M>  great  wctfk  was  efertbe  Mili^tof  DMMre  conlroveisy  .jo 
respect  to  its  maia  detiftD-  By  one  party,  Edwards  has  beian 
esteemed  the  cbampion  of  iHiinan  liberty ;  by  another,  liia 
work,  is  regarded  (and  our  Keviewer  aeeiafis  to  thiiik  witil 
entire  justice),  as  tbetest^book  of  fatalism,  ^ow,  whateror 
isAj  be  the  respective  flaerits  of  these  claiflQS,  it  would  se«i«» 
to  require  but  a  moderate  degree  of  penetration  to  .perceivfy 
that  there  must  be  something  in  the  wesrfc  which  fifes  plai^ 
bility  to  each  of  them.  Neither  party  would  have  esteemed 
it  so  hishly — ^neither  would  have  af^ieaJed  to  it  so  confident* 
ly,  without  finding  in  it  something  which  they  deemed  fa- 
mrable  to  their  views.  These  facts  woaM  indicate  that  any 
exposition  of  the  Inquiry,  in  order  to  be  successful,  m«st 
include  much  cautious  discrimination,  not  only  between  Urutb 
and  error,  but  between  the  conAictiog  statements  on  the  savi^ 
aobject,  which  these  opposing  parties  adduce.  There  must 
be  something  of  candid  concession — the  endeavor  to  aaoaf- 
iMia  ihe  design^  and  to  develop  tbt  system  of  £dwards«  frao 
lautements,  some  of  which  are  admitled  to  be  iacoosislMl 
witJi  either  of  them. 

Tins  view,  we  are.persnaded,  is  tJie  only  ooe  which  proiB- 
ises  a  satisfactory  eetllement  of  tiiia  involved  and  protrae4<vl 
•eontroveray.  We  legret  that  the  Heviewer  has  not  adopted 
It;  he  has  proved  himself  competevcHo  have  done  it  ampla 
justice,  and  we  should  hav^  looked  ioraome  raluable  resiMia 
£rom  so  able  an  advocacy  of  it.  He  maintains  a  very  dijSer* 
ent  opinion.  He  considers  Edwards  a  thorough  and  consist- 
•ent  fatalist — construes  all  his  langvage  in  coMonaoce  with 
4his  idea — pronounces  his  theory  a  p«yehologiGBl  '*  monsteri** 
and  meets  it  at  every  point  with  decidfed  opposition.  He  doea 
not,  we  believe,  concede  to  his  opponents  a  siflfile  dispul^l 
passage,  nor  acknowledge  that  he  finds  in  the  Inquiry  aw 
4bing inconsistent  with  his  own  views  of  it.  He  has  prooeedh 
4kd  as  though  fatalism  were  so  obviously  designed  in  if. 
flhat  nothing  more  was  'neeesaary  than  to  Mhibtt  iha 
•tatemenu  which  avow  it,  and  then  to  at^ick  and  vanquiah 
liie  theory.  Had  he  bttt  contended  that  9om€  of  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  Inquiry  involve  the  ftttaliam  he-condemns,  had  i^ 
endeavored  to  distinguish  these  from  the  acute  and  forcible 
reasonings  which  have  -made  that  work  so  celebrated^  we 
.ahMrid  Iwre  deemed  Abe. aim  a^liappy  one,  and  wished  it  all 
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-'•occess.  But  the  effort  t»  class  Edwafds  whh  the  delibei^ 
ate  defenders  of  this  shallow  and  profligate  scheme,  is  one 
which  we  think  ought  ne?er  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  **  Review"  is  divided  into  three  pans.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  a  *' statement  of  Edwards'  system — the  second,  a  re- 
daction of  that  system  to  its  logical  consequences — and  the 
third,  an  examination  of  his  argument  against  self-determina:* 
-tion."  It  is  with  the  first  and  third  of  these,  that  we  are  st 
present  more  particularly  concerned. 

Pabt  L    "  Statement  of  Edwards'  System.'' 

"  Prof.  Tappan  has  here  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  identify  the 
system  of  Edward»,  with  that  which  aflirms  the  most  rigid 
and  unavoidable  necessity  of  volition.  This  design  is  accom* 

ftished  by  the  exhibition  of  certain  important  passages  of  the 
nquiry,  aecompanieJ  with  explanations  which  the  reviewer 
lM>pes  *' will  serve  to  make  Edwards  better  understood.** 

•  Our  opinion  of  these  explanations  has  not  been  formed  withoCil 

•  air  thai  respectful  and  patient  consideration,  which  is  due  to 
the  high  standing  and  acknowledged  abiUiies  of  Prof.  Tappan ; 
but  we  cannov  agree  with  him.  •  We  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  bis  anx^ty  to  reduce  the  various  statements  of  Ed- 
wards to  a  correspondence  with  his  view  of  Edwards'  scheme, 
has  led  him  to  look  beyond  their  obvious  and  real  meaning, 
and  to  attach  to  them  ideas  which  they  by  no  means  author^ 
ize,  and  to  which  they  are  in  »ome  instances  decidedly  op- 
posed. We  express  ihia  opinion  with  the  less  dilfidence,  bo- 
cause  we  find  our  views  of  ihc  most  important  of  those 
passages  of  the  Inquiry,  in  the  interpfetation  of  which  we 

•  differ  from  Prof.  T.,  sanctioned  by  the  high  authority  of 
President  Day,  in  his  recetti  interesting  and  valuable  work 

*itipon  Edwards. 

The  first  point  with  which  the  Reviewer  endeavors  to  con- 

.nect  his  theory  of  fatalism,  ie  Edwards'  alleged  identlHcatioii 
of  will  and  desire ;  which  we  are  told  differ  in  the  system  of 

'the  Inquiry,  only  as  genus  and  species.  The^anre  idea  is 
more  fully  developed  in  some  subsequent  remarks  upon  ''  the 
proper  use  of  the  term — most  agreeable ;"  which  the  Re- 
viewer says  "  is  identified  by  Edwards  in  express  terms 
with  volition.^' 

!  We  iiolice  these  remarks^  not  to  deny  their  correctness, 
but  to  say  that  Professor  Tappan  has  scarcely,  we  thinks 
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Eid  suflSctent  attention  to  the  cautious  hesitancy  with  whidi 
Iwards  always  expresses  himself  on  these  points.  Of  tbo 
first,  he  says,  *'  I  ao  not  suppose  that  will  and  desire  atro 
words  of  precisely  the  same  signification ;"  *'  but  yet,  I 
cannot  think  ihey  are  so  entirely  distinct^  that  they  can  e?et 
be  said  \o  run<:ounter."  In  concluding  tlie  discussion  of  th« 
topic,  be  says,  **  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether 
will  and  desire  be  precisely  the  same  things^  or  no,  yet  I 
trust  it  will  be  admitted,'^  &c. — language  which,  we  thinks 

tiainly  indicates,  that  though  be  was  inclined  to  the  tiew 
ere  imputed  to  him,  the  precise  mutual  relation  of  these 
two  things  was  by  no  means  settled  in  his  mind.  Of  the 
btttear,  he  says,  '*  they  seem^  hardly^  to  be  properly,  and 
^rfectly  distinct,^'  which  scarcely  amounts  to  the  express 
identification  claimed  in  the  reiiew. 

While,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  ibat  Edwards  bas 
affirmed  the  identity  alleged,  we  deem  the  guarded  phrase* 
ology  of  the  affirmation  worthy  of  some  attention.  Its  im« 
poilance  arises  from  the  fact,  that  Edwards  does,  in  niany 
mstances,  depart  from  this  yiew,  and  with  equal  explicitness« 
authorize  the  opposite  one.  For  example,  in  Part  I.,  Sec. 
IV.,  he  says,  that  moral  necessity  sometimes  arises  *^from 
such  moral  causes  as  the  strength  of  inclination  or  motive  ;** 
where  inclination  or  desire,  is  obviously  distinguished  f\<^^ 
tfolitian,  and  classed  with  motwe^  as  the  cause  of  volition* 
The  same  idea  is,  we  think,  conveyed  in  all  his  language 
about  volition  '' caused  by  antecei^f  bias*' — about  the  "wili 
following  the  last  dictate  of  the  4inderstanding,"  under  whick 
he  includes  the  mind's  sense  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
firom  the  choice— about  "  the  strongest  appetite,"  which,  he 
says,  "  it  is  agreeable  to  have  graiified."  This  inconsistency 
wot^Id  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our  critic,  who 
repeatedly  states,  that  in  the  system  of  Edwards,  volition* 
and  the  strongest  desire,  are  identical ;  and  then,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  show,  charges  him  with  making  one  the  antecedent 
of  the  other,  and  argues  with  equal  earnestness  against  this 
view  also. 

We  notice  next,  the  Reviewer's  observations  on  the  mean* 
Hig  of  the  phrase,  "  determination  of  the  will."  By  thisj 
Edwards  informs  us  that  he  means^  "  causing  that  the  act  of 
will  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise ;"  "  as  by  the  doter* 
mination  of  motion,  we  mean  causing  it  to  be  in  such  a  di^ 
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fection  rather  than  iti  anolbar."  Upon  this,  Professor  Tap* 
pan  argues,  that  Edwards  intends  to  distinguish  the  determi- 
nution  of  choice,  from  its  causation^  no  niore  than  the 
dleiermination  of  motion  can  be  distinguished  from  its  cansat- 
lion  ;  that  in  the  instance  of  motion,  ihere  is  only  one  cause, 
srbich  both  produces  the  motion,  and  determines  its  direc* 
tion,  and  that  therefore,  in  the  case  of  choice,  thero  iH  but  a 
single  cause,  which  both  produces  volition,  and  determines 
Hs  particular  character ;  and  as  Edwards  mainlaros  that  it  is 
Aioiive  which  determines^  he  mi»t  be  understood  to  maintain^ 
rtsat  motive  prodvc^s  toHtion.  Thus  is  the  conchisioA 
attained,  that,  in  the  pbilosopby  of  Edwards,^  motive  is, 
and  the  mind  is  nee,  the  efficient  cause  of  choice.  This^ 
Professor  Tappan  imputes,  throughout  the  review,  as  th« 
cardinal  principle  of  tlie  scheme  of  his  authorw  Every 
wliere  he  alleges,  that  detemtination  at  volition,  means  the 
fmtsaiion  of  it ;  and  as  it  is  motive  which  determines,  motive 
w  also,  the  efficient,  producing,  and  sole,  cause  of  volition  :  a 
conclusion  which,  we  suspect,  will  be  regarded  by  the  di8ci«> 
pies  of  Eidwatds,  generally,  with  very  great  surprise. 

The  validity  of  this  reasoning  depends  upon  the  validity 
of  the  principle,  that  the  dause  which  sets  a  body  in  motion, 
is  the  same  cause  which  determines  the  direction  of  that  mo* 
lion ;  a  position  which  we  cannot  regard  as  by  any  means 
unquestionable.  On  the  contrary,  it  strikes  tis  that  the/orcf, 
and  the  direction,  of  motion,  when  either  of  them  is  distinctly 
specified,  are  o/taay^^ regarded  as  distinct  effects,  and  assigned 
to  distinct  causes.  For  example : — What  causes  the  motion 
of  a  balloon  ?  Its  own  buoyancy.  What  now  causes  that 
motion  to  be  **  thus,  and  not  otherwise'** — east,  and  not  west  t 
Plainly,  a  very  different  cause — the  wind.  Are  we  not  right 
in  supposing,  that  men  invariably  distinguish  thus  between 
the  cause  of  motion,  and  the  determiner  of  its  direction,  and 
assign  in  answer  one,  or  the  other,  as  the  inquiry  respects 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  effects  ?  The  same  reasonmg 
applies  to  every  instance  of  motion.  The  motion  of  a  loco- 
motive is  due  to  the  steam,  its  direction,  to  the  track  on 
which  it  moves.  The  motion  of  a  planet  was  derived  from 
Omnipotence ;  its  elliptical  direction  from  gravitation.  That 
all  common  usage  recognnes  this  distinction,  is  undeniable  ; 
that  Edwards  has  appealed  to  it  for  illtistration  of  his  doc*' 
trine,  is,  we  think,  eibvious.    Of  course.  Professor  Tappan 
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Nor  does  it  aid  ike  Reviewer's  argument  to  say,  as  he  does, 
that  when  there  are  aeTSral  causes,  they  constiiuie  together 
one  complex  whole,  wliich  determines  both  the  extent,  and 
the  direction,  of  the  motion.  This  is  perfectly  true ;  tbej 
are  very  often,  and  very  properly,  so  considered ;  but  th# 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  present  instance.  Edward^ 
iaqoires  not  generally  for  the  complex  whole,  but  specifically 
for  one  of  \£d  component  paru ;  for  that  which  aeterminef 
the  DMytion  to  be  sii  one  direction^  recognizing,  palpably,  tb% 
dtstinciion  we  haie  alleged.  It  would  appeal  then,  tmtt  de- 
termination, and  causation,  are  not  the  same,  either  in  them* 
selfes,  or  in  their  causes,  in  the  instance  either  of  motion,  or 
of  choice.  Of  coarse  it  follows,  that  the  Reviewer's  decision 
that  tbey  are,  is  unsostained  by  correct  usage ;  and  that  the 
mCerpretatioa  which  this  decision  puis  upon  the  language  of 
Edwards,  is  unauthorised  and  unsatisfactory. 

On  pp.  50,  5 1 ,  the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  consider  Edwards* 
remarks  on  moral  necessity.  The  language  of  the  Inquiry 
is  quoted  thus : — ''  No  opposition  or  contcary  wiU  and  ende^ 
vor,  is  sopposable  in  the  case  of  moral  necessity,  which  is  a 
certaiBty  of  the  inclination  and  will  itself."  *'  For  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  tiie  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself  in  its  pre- 
sent act,  or  the  present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and  resisting^ 
present  choice ;  as  absurd  as  to  talk  of  two  contrary  rootioaa 
of  the  same  moving  body  at  the  same  time,"* 

Oft  this  passage,  which  the  Professor  says  *'  is  dear  aad 
full,"  he  remarks  as  follows :  ^'The  cause  of  volition  does 
not  lie  within  the  sphere  of  volilioD  itself ;  if  any  opposition, 
iberefc^e,  were  made  to  the  production  of  a  volition,  it  could 
not  be  made  by  a  volition.-'  '*  Choice  cannot  eaiist  before  O^ 
eotise,  and  so  there  can  be  no  choice  in  the  act  of  its  caustic 
lioa*  iL  comes  into  existence^  THEuroas,  by  no  necessity, 
relating  to  voluntary  endeavor^  but  by  a  philosophical  and 
absolute  necessity  of  cause  and  effect.    It  is  necessaiy  as  the 


^  The  necessary  limits  of  our  article  require  us  to  ahbr#* 
vlate  somewhat  eor  quotations,  both  from  Edwards,  and  frosa 
has  Reviewer.  We  shall  endeavor,  in  doing  so,  to  be  gntltff 
et  BO  injnstine  leather  party.  ,   . 
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falling  of  a  stonie  which  id  thrown  into  the  air — as  the  frees* 
mg  or  boiling  of  water  at  given  tennperaturea." 

Ii  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Professor  Tappan  is  here 
asing,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  the  peculiar  language  of 
Edwards,  of  course,  in  the  sense  which  Edwards  gave  iu 
Bui  explained  by  the  usage  of  Edwards,  his  conclusion 
amounts  only  to  this — tlmt  volitions  come  into  existence  btf 
an  absolute  certainty.  For  philosophical  necessity  is  defin^ 
to  be  **  nothing  different  from  certainty,"  and  the  addition  of 
the  epithet  ^*  absolute,"  makes  the  phrase  express  simply 
absolute  certainty.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
phrase  *'  sure  and  perfect,"  as  applied  to  philosophical  neces- 
sity— it  qualifies  the  idea  of  certainty  alone.  But  it  is  most 
manifestt,  from  the  illustrations  of  the  falling  of  a  stone,  &c.« 
that  these  terms  are  employed  by  the  Reviewer^  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  necessity  precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  physi- 
cal phenomena  take  place  ;  a  use  of  thetn  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  strongly  indicative  of  a  serious  misap- 
prehension of  the  whole  phraseology  of  Edwards  in  reference 
to  volition.  The  Reviewer  attaches  to  all  this  language,  ideas 
which  the  definitions  of  Edwards,  we  think,  forbid,  and 
against  which  the  Inquiry  contains  repeated:  warning. 
^  Philosophical  and  absolute  necessity,  as  sure  and  perfect  ae 
natural  necessity,"  means  in  the  usage  of  Edwards,  if  defi- 
nitions can  convey  meaning,  only  perfect  and  absolute  *cbe- 
TA1NTY ;  in  that  of  the  Reviewer,  it  means  something  more, 
viz. :  certainty,  with  that  absolute  impossibility  of  the  con- 
trary, which  constitutes  necessity  of  the  most  rigid  character. 

Whether  the  conclusion  introduced  by  the  word  "  there- 
fore" in  this  extract,  was  designed  as  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
soning of  Edwards,  or  as  an  inference  of  the  Reviewer  from 
the  admissions  of  the  passage,  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide. 
The  former,  which  would  perhaps  be  the  more  natural  sup» 
position,  we  cannot  think  the  correct  one.  Edwards  does 
not  announce  any  such  conclusion — he  does  not  say  that  vo* 
lition  comes  into  existence  by  the  same  kind  of  necessity  by 
which  water  freezes — he  does  not  say  that  moral  necessity 
has  no  relation  to  voluntary  endeavor.  We  think,  therefore, 
tliai  we  should  wrong  Prof.  T.  by  saying  that  he  presents 
this  idea  as  the  formal  and  designed  conclusion  of  his 
fHitlior.  It  must  be  regarded'  as  an  inference  of  bis 
omn^  from   the  passage  in  question*— a  conckision   which 
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be  deenw  aathorizted  by  the  lani^age  of  Edwardv.  Yiew* 
ed  as  such,  bis  argnment  would  stand  thus— choice  can- 
not, on  the  scheme  of  £dwards,  affect  its  own  cause 
in  the  act  of  its  own  causation,  therefore  Tolition  is  un* 
sToidably  necessary.  The  conclusion  which  affirms  this 
dreaded  fatality  c^  volition,  is  formally  drawn  from  the  pr in* 
eiple,  that ''  choice  cannot  exist  before  iu  cause."  Of  course 
if  the  alleged  conclusion  is  contained  in  the  specified  pre- 
mise, we  can  aToid  it  only  by  surrendering  that  premise,  and 
admitting  that  choice  may  exist  before  its*  cause.  There 
must  be  choice  "  in  the  act  of  its  causation,"  as  well  as  in 
the  act  caused,  or  volition  is  physically  necessary.  But  if 
there  roust  be  choice  in  the  act  of  causation,  as  well  as  in  the 
Tolition  caused,  then  this  choice,  beingitself  caused,  must  ha? e 
another  act  of  causation,  which  again  invdres  the  necessity 
of  still  another  pre?iou«  choice,  &c.  &c.,  'Vin  endless  relro- 
gression."  In  other  words,  we  hare  here  the  very  error 
which,  under  the  name  of  self-determinationy  Edwards  so 
successfully  opposed. 

It  strongly  suggests  itself  as  an  explanation  of  the  Review- 
er's opposition  to  the  very  harmless  language  of  the  Inquiry, 
that  he  has  OTcrlooked  that  limitation  of  it^  which  confines  it 
to  existing  voiittons.  Edwards  speaks  only  of  ti present  act 
of  will,  and  says  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  another  Tolition 
to  exist  with  it,  and  oppose  it.  But  beoause  an  existing  ? o- 
Ktion  cannot  meet  with  voluntary  opposition,  does  it  there- 
fore follow  that  this  existing  volition  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented ?  that  another  couid  not  have  been  made  to  exist  in 
its  stead  ? 

This  passage  of  the  Review  concludes  with  a  reierence  to 
another  statement  of  the  Inquiry,  which  candor  reauires  us 
not  to  leave  unnoticed.  It  is  that  which  declares  that  *'  the 
difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  necessity"  (natural  and 
moral)  'Mies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  connection,  as 
in  the  two  terms  connected  !"  This,  we  have  ever  regard- 
ed, as  an  unfortunate  admission  of  the  doctrine  which  Prof. 
T.  charges  upon  Edwards.  A  minute  criticism  of  the  terms 
employ^  might,  by  virtue  of  the  qualifying  clause  ''so  rouch,^ 
maintain  that  Edwards  intended  even  here,  to  indicate  some 
difference  between  these  two  relations.  We  prefer,  however, 
frankly  to  acknowledge,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  do  be- 
fore, that  the  passage  is  hoatile  to  the  view  we  maintain  ; 
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and  that  whaterer  weight  it  carries  with  ityis  throwii  into  tbci 
scale  of  fatalism.  We  deem  it  a  hasty  and  ilKconsidered 
expression,  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  and  design  oi 
the  work  in  which  it  occurs ;  a^  we  rely  upon  our  exhibir 
lion  of  opposite  views  in  the  Inquiry,  lo^  auatain  eur  jud^* 
ment,  and  set  aside  the  sanction  which  this  sentence  w««iki 
otherwise  give,  to  the  reasonings  of  our  opponents.  Iadeed». 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Prof.  T.  has  not  constiuct* 
•d  a  more  fortoai  argument,  ypon  a  passage  so  much  to  his 
purpose.  He  has  £own,  howerer,  his  high  appreciation  of 
Its  value,  by  the  frequency  with  which  he  has  appealed  to  it. 
Again  arid  again  do  we  find  it  exliibited  in  significant  quota- 
tion marks,  and  almost  every  argument  employed  to  faatCA 
his  system  of  fatalism  upon  Edwards,  is  inched  witli  this 
brief  but  pregnant  declaration.  Whether  it  is  sufficient  ta 
sustain  alone  the  weight  of  such  a  system,  ouv  readers 
must  decide. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  examinclion^  of  the  Review,  llie 
Questions  Decome  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  Pro* 
Mssor  continues  his  explanations  of  the  Inquiry^  and  brings 
to  his  aid  the  conclusions  which  he  deems  estoUished  by 
the  arguments  we  have  already  noticed. 
'  After  his  discussion  of  necessity,  he  passes  to  consider 
the  view  of  natural  and  moral  inability,  which  Edwards  has 
given  in  the  following  passage  :  ''  It  may  be  said  in  one 
word,  that  moral  inability  consists,  in  the  want,  or  oppoauioii 
of  inclination.  For  when  a  person  is  unable  to  will  a  thing 
through  a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary  mo- 
tives, it  is  the  same  thing,  as  his  being  unable  through  the 
fvant  of  an  inclination,  or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  incli- 
nation.^ Upon  this  language  he  observes,  that ''  The  inabil* 
hy  in  this  case  does  not  relate  to  the  connection  between  ve» 
Ktion  and  its  consequents ;  but  to  ^» production  of  the  volt* 
Hon  itself.  This  inability  to  the  prodtiction  of  a  volition 
eannot    be    affirmed   of  ~  the    volition,  because  it  is  not 

Jet  supposed  to  exist.  The  inability,  tlierefore,  must 
elong  to  the  causes  of  the  volition,  or  to  the  motive.** 
The  Reviewer  is  here  speaking  of  **  the  production  eC 
a  volition/  and  he  says  that  the  inability,  to  produce  it» 
belan«s  to  its  cause,  that  is,  to  the  motive.  Motive,  (hen,  is 
tepresented  to  be,  in  the  philosophy  of  Edwaids,  the  producr 
mg  cause  of  volition— not  a  mere  circumstaaoe»  or  condittea 
or  reason,  of  the  existence  of  choice,  but  ii9 producing  cause. 
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Tbrt  representation  ear  critic  has  made  before,  and  has  en- 
deavored, as  we  have  seen,  to  sustain  k  by  some  reasoning; 
upon  the  comparison  Edwards  lias  instituted  between  mo* 
ikm  and  choice.  We  cannot  find,  however,  that  he  hat  acK 
4uced  any  new  argument  in  support  of  it ;  it  rests  therefore* 
both  here  and  elsewhere,  on  the  logic  of  that  passage  alone. 
This  eould  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  ample  foundation  for 
aft  allegatien  so  important,  were  the  reasoning  undeniable. 
Art  when  it  is  remembered  thait  the  argument  is^  by  no  meant 
rniquestiomible,  and  that  it  stands  opposed  to  the  whole  usage  of 
Edwards,  who  nev^r  once  crils  motive  the  producii^  cause 
#f  choice,  but  always  speaks  of  **  the  soul  exerting  volhion" 
—of  "the  aetifity  of  the  soul  enabling  it  to  be  the  cau$e^ 
it  will  be  perceived  how  deficient  is  the  proof  of  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  passage  in  the  Inquiry,  which  we 
cannot  bst  censtder  absolutely  decisive  of  all  controversy 
upon  thitpoint ;  the  one  in  which  Edwards  formally  explains 
ftis  Qse  of  the  word  canse,  as  applied  to  motive.  On  per- 
ceiving what  statements  Prof.  T.  had  made  in  respect  to  this 
topic,  we  tamed  over  the  pages  of  his  work  with  rather  an 
eager  cariosity,  to  see  what  explanation  even  the  igenuiiy  of 
oof  Reviewer  could  frame  to  avoid  its  force.  It  was  with 
equal  surprise  and  disappointment,  that  we  found  he  had 
emitted  altogether  to  notice  it.  This  unfortunate  omission 
we  lake  the  liberty  to  supply.  In  discussing  the  question, 
**  whether  any  event  whatever,  and  volition  in  particular^ 
can  come  to  pass  without  a  cause/*  Edwards  speaks  (Part 
n^  Sec.  3.)  as  follows  :  "  I  would  explain  how  I  would  be 
understood  witen  I  ttse  the  word  cause  in  this  discourse, 
since  for  want  of  a  better  word  I  shall  have  occasion  to  use 
it,  in  a  sense  which  is  more  extended^  than  that  in  which  it 
k  sometimes  used.  The  word  is  often  used  so  as  to  signify 
only  that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency,  or  influence  to  pt^ 
duce  a  thing.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no 
such  productive  influence,  which  yet  are  causes.  Therefore 
I  sometimet  use  the  word  cause,  to  signify  any  antecedent 
vrith  which  a  consequent  event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly 
belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that 
event  is  true,  whether  it  has  any  positive  productivb  in- 
Jlttence,  or  not ;  and  the  word  event  for  the  consequence  of 
that  which  is  rather  an  occasion^  than  a  cause,  most  properly 
apeaking.** 
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This  passage  indicates  beyond  a<]oubt,  that  Edwairds  used 
the  word  cause  in  its  application  to  the  antecedent  of  tdiiioa 
in  particulate  to  signify  that  which  has  *'  no  productive  in* 
ftuence,**  but  is  a  mere  "  occasion" — and  yet  Prof,  T.  affirms 
that  Edwards  intends  to  desisnate  motive  as  the  pcoducing 
cause  ;  and  says  that  on.the  scheme  of  his  autl)or,  ''motive  as  a 
cause  must  put  forth  a  causative  act  in  the  production  of  a  voU* 
tion,'^  ( p.  1 86).  The  Reviewer's  omission  to  notice  this  con- ' 
trolling  passage  of  tlte  Inquiry,  lenders  his  discussion  incom* 
plete,  and  unsatisfactory,  in  the  most  important  particular — 
the  grdud  and  fundamental  principle  of  ,tbe  philosophy,  he 
opposes  :  and  we  deeply  regret^  for  his  own  sake,  ana  for 
that  of  his  argument,  that  a  discussion  otherwise  so  able» 
should  be  marred  by  such  a  material  oversight 

In  concluding  his  remarks  on  moral  inability  (which  Ed- 
wards says  consists  in  a  want  of  inclination).  Prof.  T.  ez* 
presses  himself  as  follows  :-^''  A  want  of  inclination  to  one  ob- 
ject (implyingastrongerinclinationtoaxiotlier),  implies  that  the 
state  of  mind,  and  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  one  object 
are  not  correlated ;  but  that  the  state  of  mind,  and  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  other  object,  are  correlated.  The 
&rst  is,  a  want  of  sufficient  motives ;  the  second,  stronger, 
motives  to  the  contrary,"  "  Moral  inability  lies  entirely  oui 
cfthe  sphere  of  volition  ;  volition  cannot  produce  or  relievt 
ay  This  last  idea  occurs  perhaps  more  distinctly  ia  the 
appeal  to  consciousness  which  forms  part  oi  the  subsequent 
portion  of  Prof.  T.'s  work — **  this  want  of  inclination"  (im- 
plying of  course,  the  stronger  inclination  to  another  pbjectX 
*'  exists,  according  to  Edwards,  antecedently  to  volition^  and 
is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  relatively  to  the  individual.'* 

These  passages  represent  that,  according  to  Edwards,  mo- 
ral inability  to  any  volition,  consists  in  a  want  of  inclination  to 
it,  and  a  stronger  inclination  to  the  opposite ;  which,  as  they 
eiist  *'  antecedently  to  volition,"  volition  can  neither  *'  pro- 
duce nor  relieve." 

Now  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  p.  35  of  the  Review,  he 
will  find  that  volition,  and  the  strongest  inclination,  are  there 
alleged  to  be  in  the  system  of  Edwards  the  very  same  thing. 
"  Volition,  or  choice,  or  preference,  being  at  any  given  mo- 
ment the  strongest  inclination^^  &c. ; — again,  p.  76,  **  The 
strongest  desire  at  any  given  moment  is  choice  J*  The  io- 
CQusistency  is  palpable,  even  in  the  terms  of  the  statement. 
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In  one  place  we  are  told,  that  moral  inability  is  produced  by 
a  stronger  inclination  to  the  opposite  object,  and  that  this 
stronger  inclination  exists  antecedently  to  volition ;  in  the 
otlier  that  the  stron^st  inclinalion,  is  volition.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  intimation  throughout  the  Review,  that  Edwards 
has  inconsistently  authorised  opposing  statements  on  this  sob> 
jcct ;  on  the  contrary,  Prof.  T.  distinctly  and  constantly 
charges  upon  him  one  of  these  views,  that  which  identifies 
bclination  with  volition ;  and  opposes  his  theory  on  the 
ground  of  it.  What  is  the  value  of  all  this  oft-repeated  ar- 
mament, which  alleges  that  Edwards  identifies  them,  and 
imputes  fatalism  to  his  system^  in  consequence  of  the  identi- 
fication, the  Reviewer's  own  inconsistent  denial  of  his  alle- 
gation will  serve  sufficiently  to  show.  If  Edwards  did 
identify  them,  he  had  too  'much  acutencss  to  persist  in  an 
error  so  manifest,  andhe  relieved  his  system  of  its  embarrass- 
ments by  a  happy  inconsistency,  for  which  his  critic  has  not 
given  him  credit. 

Afttsr  some  remarks  upon  general  and  particular  inability, 
the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  comment  on  Edwards*  discussion 
of  the  phrase,  "  want  of  power  or  ability.'*  His  treatment  of 
this  topic,  we  have  not  found  marked  with  his  ustial  clear- 
ness ;  while,  as  in  some  former  instances,  we  are  forced  to 
dissent  from  the  interpretation,  which  his  comment  places 
upon  the  passage  in  Question.  We  quote  it  entire  from  tbd 
Inquiry,  tnat  our  reaaers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the  va- 
lidity of  his  construction  of  it ;  dividing  it  into  two  paragraphs 
for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference. 

1 .  ^  It  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  inability,  in  each 
kind  of  it,  that,  the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
diverse  from  its  original  import.  The  word  signifies  only  a 
natural  inability  in  the  original  use  of  it ;  and  is  applied  to 
SQch  cases  only,  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination'  to  the 
thing,  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is 
stipposable.  it  cannot  be  truly  said^  according  to  the  ordi* 
nary  use  of  language^  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  bo  ever 
so  malietous,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  strikiiii?,  or  that  he 
is  not  able  to  show  his  neighbor  kindness  ;  or  that  a  drunkard, 
let  his  appetite  be  ever  so  strong,  cannot  keep  tho  cup  from 
his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech ,  a  man  hits 
a  thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  elec- 
tion :  and  a  man  cannot  be  truly  iaid  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
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tliii^  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  It  is  improperly  saidt 
that  a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions  which 
are  dependent  op  the  act  of  the  wil]»  and  which  woiitd  he 
easily  performed,  if  the  act  of  will  were  present.  And  if  it 
be  improperly  said,  that  he  cannot  perform  those  external 
Toluntary  actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some 
respectji  more  improperly  said  thai  he  is  unable  to  exei*t  the 
ads  of  will  thepfiselves ;  because  it  is  more  etidenily  false, 
with  respect  to  these,  that  he  cannot,  if  he  willj  for  to  say  so 
is  a  downright  contradiction ;  it  is  to  say  he  cannot  will,  if  he 
does  will.  And,  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is 
easy.for  tlie  roan  to  do  the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  tery  will- 
ing  is  the  doing  :  when  once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  per^ 
formed,  and  nothing  else  remains  to  be  done.** 

2.  *'  Therefore,  in  these  things  to  ascribe  the  non-perfornt* 
ance  to  want  of  power  or  ability,  is  not  just;  because  the 
thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  able,  but  a  bemg  willing.  There 
are  faculties  of  mind,  and  capacities  of  nature,  and  every 
thing  else  sufficient  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is  wanting  btH 
a  wul." 

We  give  now  the  Reviewer's  explanation  of  ibe  first  of 
these  paragraphs : 

*^  It  is  still  more  improper  to  say  that  a  man  is  unable  la 
exert  the  acts  of  will  themselves,  or  unable  to  produce  vob- 
iions.  To  eay  that  a  man  has  power  to  produce  volitionii, 
would  imply  that  he  has  p<mer  to  wiU  irolitions ;  but  thit 
would  make  one  volition  the  cause  of  another,  which  is  ah* 
surd.  But  as  it  is  absurd  to  represent  the  will  as  the  causa 
of  its  own  volitions,  and  of  course  to  say  that  a  man  has  abil« 
ity  to  produce  volitions,  it  must  be  absurd  likewise,  in  aey 
particular  case,  to  represent  the  man  as  unable  to  produce 
volitions  :  for  this  wotild  imply  that  in  other  cases  he  ia 
able.". 

We  feel  bound  to  object  to  this  exposition  as  a  misconcep* 
lion  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  We  do  so<>n  ihe  follow- 
ing grounds  : 

1 .  It  substitutes  an  eoUrely  different  reason  for  the  impro* 

ftiety  of  the  language  under  consideration,  from  tliat  whiok 
Sdwards  formally  assigns.  He  says  **  it  is  evidently 
iaise" — **  it  is  a  downright  contradiction" — *'  it  is  saying  ha 
cannot  will  if  he  does  will.^  Prof.  T  saya  **  it  would  imply 
that  in  some  cases  a  man  if  able  to  praduoe  vohtioos.*'   Nor 
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don  it  Mp  the  ReiiewMrV  conitroctkMi,  to  abow  tlMtl  iIm 
ioiplicQtioii  he  aUoget,  inrolves  en  abtunlity  upon  the  scheme 
ef  Edwards  ;  for  the  ahsardily,  if  it  be  admiiled,  is  a  totdlf 
different  tiling  from  tlie  *'  downright  contradiction,**  which 
Edwards  has  so  distinctly  specified.    But, 

2.  The  alleged  implication  {»  not  logically  in^olTed.  The 
Reriewer  argues  that  *'  to  say  that  a  man  has  power  to  pro* 
tfoce  volitions  would  impiv  that  he  has  power  to  will  rt^ 
tions.'*  By  no  means.  We  cannot  eeroeiye  that  this  is  iai^ 
ylied.  The  only  authority  for  the  Professor's  statement  ii 
<he  decision  we  hafe  already  noticed,  that  Edwards  does 
not  distingoish  between  the  causation  and  the  determinalion 
ef  volition.  On  the  contrary,  Edwards  does  speak  contimi^ 
ally  of  the  man's  ^  exerting'*  or  producing  Tolitions  witliout 
the  suspicion  that  it  implies  willing  them. 

3.  Even  if  involved,  we  cannot  consider  the  implication  aa 
absurd  one.  **  This  would  make"  says  the  Reviewer,  *'one 
volition  the  cause  of  another,  which  is  absurd."  Here  again 
we  must  dissent.  Edwards  does  indeed  maintain,  that  So 
make  choosing  a  volition  essential  to  its  diberty  is  absurd^ 
bat  not  that  choosing  a  volition  is  so."  He  says,  *'  It  is  no 
wntradictUm  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  desires  and  en« 
deavors  to  prevent  or  extske  future  acts  of  will."  Edwasde 
here  accepu,  and  affinns,  as  *'  no  contradiction,"  the  ver? 
thing  which  his  Reviewer  makes  him  reject  as  ''  a  dewnrigm 
contradiction" — that  one  act  of  will  may  **  excite"  or  pr^ 
duce  another.  Prof.  T.'s  anxiety  to  fasten  upon  the  Inquiry 
the  sclteme  of  physical  necessity,  has  led  him  to  what  we  are 
compelled  to  remird  as  a  most  strange  misapprehension  of 
the  meaning  of  Edwards. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  it.  In  his  remarks  upon  the  second 
of  the  paragraphs  above  quoted  from  Edwards,  he  makea 
iMiotlier  effort  to  mainuin  his  tlieorjp.  **  In  these  things"  (acta 
irf  will)  '*  to  ascribe  a  non-performance  to  the  want  of  power 
er  to  the  want  of  motites,"  (far  this  is  plainly  his  meaning), 
**  is  not  just,  becatise  the  thing  wanting,  that  is  immediately 
Wanting,  and  wanting  so  far  as  the  agent  himself  can  be  the 
subject  of  remark,  is  not  a  bcin^  able,  that  is  a  having  the  re- 

r'  ite  motives  or  the  moral  ability,  but  a  being  williBg,  er 
act  of  volition  itself."  According  to  this  passage,  the 
hiability  to  which  it  is  *  not  just,'  to  ascribe  non-performance, 
i  e.  tli^  ncn^exeniea  et  m  volition,  is  a  moral  iniibility-««fti  is 
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not  just  to  aflcribe  the  absence  of  a  Tolttion  to  moiid  inability 
to  produce  it.  To  what  inability,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  it 
justly  ascribable  ?  To  natural  inability  ?  Edwards  again  and 
again  says,  that  in  this,  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  it  is  absurd 
to  apply  it  to  ?oliiion.  This  inability,  therefore,  is  not  natu- 
ral. Prof.  T.  says  it  is  not  moral ;  to  what  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  and  unimagined  species  of  inability  is  it  just  to  ascribe 
the  deficiency,  or  is  there  after  all  no  inability  of  any  kind  in 
the  case  ?  The  inability  to  which  it  is  not  just  to  ascribe 
4he  failiue  of  the  act  of  ?olition  is  moral  inability ;  '*  this  ib 
plainly  his  meaning,'*  says  the  Reviewer.  Now,  Professor 
Tappai|  is  not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  his  points  by  the  mere 
assertion  of  them,  and  we  should  feel  unwilling,  therefore, 
e?en  to  insinuate  that  he  has  nothing  to  sustain  his  assertion 
here  ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  been  far  more  satis- 
iactory  if  he  had  given  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the^  meaning  of  Edwards.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  entertain  the  conviction  that  his 
meaning  in  this  passage  is  precisely  the  reverse — that  it  te 
natural  inability  4o  which  the  failure  may  not  be  attributed. 
In  this  conviction  we  know  we  are  not  alone.  We  must  re- 
quest our  readers  to  refer  to  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted  entire  for  this  purpose,  and  decide  whether  it  is  not 
ability  in  the  original  and  proper  use  of  the  term,  of  which 
he  speaks  throughout  it.  The  supposition  that  it  is  moral 
inability  is  not,  to  our  mind,  even  plausible.  We  think  we 
may  apjpeal  to  every  student  of  Uie  Inquiry,  whether  it  is 
not  perfectly  notorious,  that  moral  inability  is  the  very  thing 
and  the  only  thing  to  which,  in  the  philosophy  of  Edwards, 
it  is  just  to  ascribe  the  non-prod(K;tion  of  a  volition. 

Nor  Clin  we  help  observing  here,  to  what  totally  different 
issues  th&  discussion  of  this  topic  is  brought  by  Edwards  and 
Us  Reviewer.  **  It  is  evident,"  says  the  latter,  **  that  theve 
may  be  an  utter  moral  inability  to  do  a  thing — that  is,  the 
motive  may  be  wanting  which  causes  the  volition  which  is 
the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  th'ng  to  be  done,"  &c. ;  the 
former  says,  **  the  thing  wonting  is,  not  a  being  able,  but  a 
being  willing, '  "  the  act  of  volition  itself,"  as  Prof.  T.  ei- 
pUinsit.  '''Hiereaie  facnliie8ofmind,and  capacity  of  nature, 
and  every  thing  else  diffident  but  a  disposition;  nothix^o  is 
ejanting  but  a  will."  This  positive  and  sweeping  language, 
which  Psof.  T.  has  not  quoted,  seems  to  us  to  deny  that  it  is  ''the 
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nAiick  cantM  the  YoUtiou^^'  that  it  wftntiog.  We  are 
OMble  to  aee  how  the  ReTJewer  could  ao  far  orerlook  it,  at 
le  aet  forth  aucb  an  ezpoeitioB  of  the  pasaage ;  but  the  urgen* 
cies  of  an  untenable  theorjr  will  account  for  aoaie  extrava* 
gances  of  logic,  in  the  writinga  otob  of  able  men. 

We  have  tBua  noticed  the  moat  important  of  the  reaaoainga, 
hy  which  Prof.  Tappan  would  prore  Edwarda  a  fataliat ;  and 
we  eanooi  think  it  too  much  to  say  of  them,  that  they  indi« 
cate  a  falae  conception  in  the  critic's  mind^  of  the  meaning 
and  ajatem  of  hia  author.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
by  the  fact  that  he  baa  no  where  intimated  that  there  ia  a  soli* 
tary  paaaage  which  aanctiona  the  ?iewa  of  that  nutfierout 
dam  who  regard  Edwarda  aa  an  advocate  of  liberty ;  for  we 
cannot  believe  that  a  work  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy,  shouki  furniah  so  little  ground  for  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  determining  what  system  Ed« 
wards  designed  to  advocate,  that,  under  the  name  of  Armin^^ 
im  liberty,  Edwarda  has  stated  that  be  oppoaed  three 
things  : — 

1 .  Sdf^determmation^  or  liberty  aa  conaisting  in  the  pre- 
vioaa  choice  of  volition ; 

2.  Indifference^  or  liberty  aa  conaisting  in  the  absence  of 
previous  inclination ; 

3.  Contingencef  or  liberty  aa  consisting  ia  the  absence  of 
all  caose. 

Now,  if  be  designed  to  oppose  also  that  view  of  liberty 
whieh  nudsies  it  consist  in  pnower  to  the  contrary  volition,  why 
has  he  not  included  this  in  his  formal  specification  of  the  er- 
Bora  he  opposes  under  that  name  7  Instead  of  which,  we  find 
him  saying,  that  to  ascribe  the  want  of  a  volition  to  the  wani 
cfpower^ ''  is  not  just."  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Ed* 
wards  defines  philosophical  necessity  to  be,  ^'nothing  difier* 
ent  firom  certainty^"  and  nsoral  necessity  to  be  ''  a  certainty 
of  the  will  itself^ — ^moral  inability,  which  Prof.  T.  says  **  is 
a  real  inability,"  he  declapes  to  be  improperly  so  called  ;  and 
says  that  *'  natural  inability  iXONS  is  properly  called  inabili- 
ty." And  if  all  this  be  not  sufficient,  then  let  it  be  remem- 
l)ered,  that  in  defending  his  system  from  the  perversion* 
which  the  fatalists  of  his  own  day  were  not  slow  to  make  of 
it  (the  identical  perversion  of  Prof.  T.),  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing unequivocal  language.  **  This  author  seems  every  where 
to  suppose,  that  necessity,  most  properly  so  calfod,  attends 
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all  men's  actions ;  and  that  the  terms  necessary,  onaToidable, 
impossible,  &c.,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral 
and  natural  necessity."  ^*0n  thb  contrary,  I  have  largefy 
declared,  that  the  connet^ion  between  antecedent  things  aria 
consequent  ones,  which  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts 
of  men*s  wills,  which  is  called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by 
die  name  of  necessity  impropbrly  ;  and  that  such  a  necessity 
as  attends  the  ads  of  men's  tmllsj  is  more  properly  called 
CERTAINTY  than  necessity ;  it  being  no  other  than  the 
CERTAIN  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate  ^ 
the  proposition  which  affirms  their  existence^'  "  Nothing 
that  I  maintain,  supposes  that  men  are  at  all  hindered 
by  any  fatal  necessity,  from  doing,  and  even  uniting,  and 
choosing  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom;  yea,  with  the 
highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  qf,  or  thai 
could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  con^ 
ceive,'' 

This  decisive  language,  with  much  more  of  the  same  tenor, 
*  is  contained  in  his  letter  to  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
kna,  written,  as  he  tells  us,  to  vindicate  himself  *'  from  the 
imputation  of  advancing  a  scheme  of  necessity,"  and  publish- 
ed in  all  the  subsequenteditions  of  his  Inquiry.  Could  lan- 
guage furnish  a  more  comprehensive  or  more  explicit  disa- 
rowal  of  the  system  which  the  Reviewer  has  labored  so  bard 
to  faslen  upon  him  ?  How  far  the  reasonings  he  employed 
were  always  strictly  consistent  with  this  design,  Edwards 
was  not  the  proper  judge.  This,  it  is  for  his  readers  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  he  who  determines  it  successfully,  will  find  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  his  utmost  discernment,  and  will  need 
to  be  free  alike  from  the  partialities  of  a  disciple,  and  the 
prejudices  df  an  opponent.  The  great  metaphysician  may 
occasionally  have  spoken,  as  in  his  definition  of  liberty,  be- 
side the  question  in  controversy;  and  his  reasonings  may 
sometimes  have  authorised  the  imputations  which  Prof.  T. 
has  labored  to  fasten  upon  his  system ;  and  whoever  cau- 
tiously points  out  such  errors  of  the  Inquiry,  will  do  most 
useful  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  the  main  pillars  of 
that  system^rest  upon  a  far  different  and  a  far  stronger  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  work  itself,  we  are  persuaded,  will  stand 
even  the  severe  ordeal  of  the  Reviewer's  searching  exami- 
nation. 
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Part  II.     Conseqtiencef  qf  Edwards*  System. 

The  second  ptrt  of  the  review  we  do  not  propose  to  notice. 
If  the  Reviewer  is  wrong  in  ascribing  to  his  author  the  scheme 
of  fatalisoiy  his  reduction  of  that  scheme  to  its  consequences, 
however  logically  it  may  be  effected,  has  no  rehtion  to  the 
work  from  which  it  professes  to  be  drawn,  and  we  are  not 
oalled  upon  to  question  its  correctness.  Nor  are  we  at  all 
disposed  to  seek  for  faults,  in  a  discussion,  with  which,  for 
die  BAost  part,  we  are  highly  pleased.  Considered  simply  as 
an  argument  against  the  physical  necessity  of  volitions,  it  is 
accoraie,  and  cosent,  in  a  very  high  degree ;  and  forces  upon 
the  advocates  oi  that  scheme,  consequences,  which  it  will 
ke  found  alike  impossible,  to  evade,  or  to  justify.  Its  abso- 
lute incompatibility  with  all  our  ideas  of  moral  good  and  evil, 
merit  and  demerit,  reward  and  punishment,  in  niort,  with  all 
flitt  belongs  to  responsibility,  is  pointed  out  clearly  and  im- 
iresnvely.  Whoever  adopts  the  system  here  attributed  to 
Edwards,  and  has  not  the  hardihood  to  adopt  with  it,  a  most 
appalling  series  of  consequences,  wiH  meet  in  this  portion  of 
Professor  Tappan*s  work,  an  obstacle  over  which  he  will  find 
it  impossible  to^carry  his  views. 

PtART  III.    Examination  qf  Edwards*  Argument  against 
Self-Determination. 

We  commence  our  remarks  upon  this  third  pait  of  the 
review,  vrith  some  observations  upon  the  Professor's  use  of 
the  most  important  terms  of  the  discussion.  We  find  occur- 
ring throughout  it,  passages  like  the  -following :  "  Will  is 
simply  coiwe" — "  volition  is  the  effort  of  that  cause  which 
we  call  wiir — "  it  is  a  cause  per  -se.**  These,  and  similar 
expressions,  occur  on  almost  every  page.  If  words  can  set- 
tfe  any  thing,  4hen,  according  to  Professor  Tappan,  will  is 
eaase^  Take  now  a  different  class  of  expressions :  '*  The 
divine  will  is  infinite  iK>u;er;  the  created  will  is  finite  pow^" 
— "  the  only  escape  from  necessity,  is  in  the  conception  of 
a-will  as  above  defined,  a  conscious,  self-moving,  power** — 
"  we  rei^ard  it  as  a  contingent  caiLse^  a  power  to  do  or  not  to 
do.'*  These  passages  clearly  evince,  that  Professor  Tappan 
does  not  distingnisb  between  the  two  ideas  of  cause,  and 
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power,  in  a  question  which  respects  only  the  causation  of 
certain  phenomena ;  with  him  they  are  identical.  We  can 
scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  contend,  that  these  ideas,  how- 
ever related,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  oae  another ;  nor  can 
we  help  esteeming  it  an  unfavorable  augury  for  the.  results- 
of  a  discussion,  to  find  the  controlling  terms  of  it  so  indis* 
criminately  applied.  And  here  we  are  called  to  notice  some 
indefiniteness  in  the  RevieWei^s  use  of  the  term  will.  '*  Lei 
us  conceive,"  he  says,  **  of  the  will  as  simply  and  purely  an 
m^ivitifj  or  cause ;  a  cause  capable  of  producing  chan^eSy. 
and  conscious  thai  it  is  thus  capable."  We  are  here  reqmred 
to  appropriate  to  the  wiU,  two  distinct  conceptions  ;  that  of 
a  cause^  and  that  of  an  activity ^  which  is  a  Quality  of  a  cause.^ 
Consciousness  also  is  claimed  for  it;  a  faculty  which  belonga 
indeed,  to  the  mind^  but  the  claim  of  it  for  the  wiU  seem* 
open  to  the  charse  of  indistinctness  of  idea.  *'  It  is  as  con- 
^ious"  says  theRe  viewer,  "of  power  not  to  do,  as  of  power 
to  do ;  it  may  be  called  a  power  arbitrary  and  contingent*"^^ 
4  power  arbitrary  and  contingent  which  is  conscious  of 
power  ?  Is  iu>t  here  a  manifest  identification  of  the  con* 
scious  mind  with  the  will  ?  the  power,  of  which  that  con^ 
sciousness  takes  cognizance  ? 

Indeed,  will,  is  Professor  Tappan's  idoL  He  cannot  mag«^ 
nify  it  too  greatly,  nor  attribute  to  it  too  much.  On  p.  225,  he 
snys,  '^  liet  the  will  be  taken  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  per- 
sondity,  or  more  properly ^  as  th^  personality  itself.  By  the 
personality,  I  mean  the  me,  or  myself.  The  personality,  the 
me,  the  will,  a  self-moving  cause,  dtr^c^^  itself  by  an  act  of  cU- 
tention  to  the  reason,  and  receives  the  laws  of  its  action.  Th« 
perception  of  these  laws  is  attended  with  the  com;ich'oMr  of  thetr 
rectitude  and  imperative  obligation ;.  at  the  same  time,  there  m 
the  consciousness  of  power  to  obey  or  to  disobey  them."  The 
will  is  here  affirmed  to  be,  a  thing  which  exerts  acts  of  con* 
sciousness,  of  attention,  of  perception,  of  conviction  ;  there 
s^ems  indeed,  to  be  no  department  of  the  mind's  action  which 
is  not  monopolised  by  this  all  engrossing  power,  or  cause,  or 
activity,  which  we  are  finally  told  is  the  me  or  myself.  Out 
of  all  this  confusion  of  cause  with  power,  agent  with  activity, 
mind  with  will^  it  is  proposed  to  prove  that  the  will  may  be 
a  self-determining  power.  With  such  advantages,  the  effort 
cannot  be  considered  a  very  difficult  one. 
.  It  has  beein^by  nomeans  uncommon  with  writers  on  this  suIk 
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jffCXj  to  use  ibe  word  will  for  the  word  nHod;  to  tpeak  care* 
ioniy  of  the  will  producing  effedt,  when  they  mean  that  the 
niind  produces  them  by  willing ;  a  negligence  which  Ed* 
wards  censures  with  just  severity*  To  Professor  Tappan, 
howoTcr,  this  censure  has  no  application.    It  is  no   negli* 

Ence  to  which  Us  use  of  these  terns  is  to  be  attributed. 
s  has  a  system  of  his  own,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to 
eiak  the  will,  by  confining  all  mental  activity  to  il,  and  of 
coursOy  to  depreciate  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  bis 
studious  conformity  to  this  system  which  has  produced  the 
peculiarities  we  Kare  noticed;  peculiarities  which,  in  the 
subsequent  volumes  of  his  work,  he  laboriously  seeks  to 
justify. 

Hie  Reriewei's  examination  of  Edwaids^  argument  against 
self^etennination,  is  of  course  controlled  by  the  significa* 
lion  which  in  the  former  part  of  the  review,  the  term  sel^ 
dsterminatioQ  has  been  made  to  bear.  If  our  previous  re* 
BMvks  on  this  subject  are  correct,  that  significauon  is  unau- 
ihoriaed ;  of  course,  in  contending  against  the  idea  it  givesy 
the  Reviewer  is  not  opposing  the  real  doctrine  (A  Edwards. 
Of  the  correctness  of  those  remarks,  this  portion  of  ihe  work 
fiimisbes  additional  evidence,  aswesfaalluowprooeed to  show. 

We  quote  from  the  Inquiry  the  following  passage  as  ez« 
li8>iting  the  true  issue  between  Edwards,  ami  the  advocates 
of  self-determination.  He  contends  that  if  the  vpill  determins 
itself  to  any  act,  it  must  do  so  by  a  previous  act.  To  this  ft 
is  replied  by  his  opponents  that  tne  aetermining  act  is  not  b^ 
fiire  the  act  determined,  in  the  Mder  either  of  nature  or  of 
time,  nor  indeed  distinct  from  it,  but  that  the  will  determines 
tbe  act  in  forming  or  i»oducing  it»  Upon  this  evasion  Ed- 
wards remarks  as  follows  : 

'*  If  any  should  say  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a  particular 
volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  wtA  determine  that  voHtion,  I  wouM 
en  this  ^observe  that  the  thinff  in  question  seems  to  be  kept 
out  of  sight  Tlu  very  act  €f  voUiion  iiieffis  dovitlbss 
a  determtnation  of  the  mind.  But  the  question  Uj  what 
infiueneesy  directs,  or  determinee  the  mind  or  will  to  come 
lo  such  a  eonelusUm  as  it  does  f  Or  what  is  the  cause, 
ground,  or  reason  why  it  concludes  thus,  and  not  other- 
ioiser 

The  evasion  as  Edwards  terms  it,  hasfbrits  point,  that  foe 
ihu  soul  to  exert  a  volition,  is  for  it  to  oetoeand  determiou 
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tliai  voUtion ;  to  tfii«  Edwards  fdlly  responds  with-a  ^'  doubt- 
less," admitting  ihe  claim  in  its  length  and  breadth,  but  con- 
tends that  it  does  not  touch  the  point  in  controversy.  We 
have  here^  then,  the  distinct  affirmation,  that  to  exei^t  a  voli- 
tion is  to  cause  it^<^that  it  is  the  soul  which  exerts  or  cause* 
volition,  and  that  this  question  of  the  efficient  causation  of 
volition,  is  not  the  one  in  controversy.  The  controversy  re- 
spects only  the  question,  why  does  the  soul  cause  suck  an 
act,  rather  than  a  different  one  ?  The  Reviewer  affirms^ 
however,  that  the  question  respects  only  the  causation  of  vo- 
lition, and  that  Edwards  regaros  motive  as  the  efficient  cause* 
Though  Edwards  affirms  numberless  times,  that^Ae  said 
exerts  volition^  though  he  here  explains,  that  by  exerts  he 
meana  causes  it,  our  Reviewer  steadily  maintains  his  posi- 
tion, that  the  system  of  the  Inquiry  recognises  only  motive  as 
the  producing  cause  of  choice,  and  that  this  is  the  question 
principally  in  controversy  between  Edwards  and  himself. 
This  representation  compels  us  to  believe  that  the  Professor 
has  misconceived  the  sctieme  of  his  author,  caf)itallyy  esset^ 
Ually^  oh  the  grand,  question  of  the  whole  controversy. 

Prof.  T.  naakes  distinct,  allusion  to  a  passage  precisely 
similar  to  the  one  we  have  just  quoted  ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
curious  to  perceive,  with  what  a  eool  deliberation  he  forces 
this  system  of  feoalism  upon  Edwards^  directly  over  it.  He 
quote?  the  language  of  the  Inquiry  thus — ^'  the  question  is 
not  so  much  how  a  spirit  endued  with  activity  comes  to  act, 
as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and  not  another ;  or  why  it  acts 
with  a  particular  determination."  This  does  most  manifestly 
assign  tlie  soul  as  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  motive  as  only 
4he  occasion  or  reason,  iki^  final  cause  of  the  soul's  action. 
Yet,  explicit  as  it  is,  this  language  is  not  deemed  wortlnr 
even  of  an  ''explanation."  The  Reviewer  contents  himself 
with  a  reference  to  the  dubious  principles,  which  he  consid^ 
ers  himself  as  having  previously  established,  that  volition  is 
identical  with  the  strongest  desire,  and  that  this  desire  is  pro- 
duced of  necessity,  like  any  other  effect ;  and  concludes  that 
therefore  this  language  does  not  recognise  the  distinction 
which  lies  so  evidently  upon  its  face.  ''  The  distinction  cS 
fipal  and  efficient  causes  does  not  lie  in  his  system."  ''  It 
belongs  to  the  opposite  system  to  make  this  distinction  in  aU 
its  clearness  and  force." — p.  186.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  state  this  distinction  more  palpably  than  Edwai4s  has 
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done,  bothliere,  and  in  bis  eziriaiiation  of  the  word  cause ;  or 
to  claim  it  more  distinctly  as  a  pact  of  his  system.  Yet  those 
plain  and  forcible  declarations  are  unscrupulously  overruled^ 
to  a  coincidence  with  what  the  Reviewer  has  elsewhere  de* 
cided  to  be,  the  principles  of  Edwards'  philosophy. 

This  Tery  summary  disposal,  however,  of  the  marked 
language  of  Edwards,  does  not  entirely  satisfy  even  the  Re* 
viewer  hknself.  He  evidently  feels  some  lingering  embar- 
rassments, of  which  this  reasoning  does  not  entirely  relieve 
him.  He  makes,  therefore,  a  still  more  labored  effort,  to 
derive  EdwMds  of  the  benefit  of  this  important  distinction. 
With  what  a  ruinous  fatality  to  his  own  cause  the  effort  is 
attended,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show. 

The  Reviewer  contends  against  this  language,  as  he  has 
already  done  in  the  instance  of  the  determination  of  motion, 
that  there  is  no  propriety  in  supposing  two  causes  to  becon- 
eemed  in  the  production  of  an  effect.  '*  Every  effect  is  par- 
ticolar  and  limited.  It  must  necessarily  be  one  thing  and  not 
mother,  have  certain  characteristics  and  not  others  ;  and  the 
cause  which  determines  the  phenomenon,  may  be  supposed 
to  determine  likewise  all  its  properties.  The  cause  oi  a  par* 
ticular  motion,  for  example,  most,  in  producing  the  motion, 
give  it  likewise  a  particular  direction."  ''Selection  is  the 
attribute  of  the  cause,  and  answers  to  particular  deiermina<- 
tion  in  the  effect.  *  There  must  necessarily  be  one  object 
chosen  and  not  another.  Thus,  if  fire  be  thrown  among  va- 
rious substances  it  selects  combustibles,  and  produces  phe- 
nomena accordingly."  "  Volition  must  have  an  object ; 
something  is  willed  or  chosen ;  particular  determination  and 
direction  are  therefore  insepantble  from  every  volition,  and 
the  cause  which  really  gives  it  a  being,  must  necessarily  give 
it  character  and  particular  determination."  This  language 
denies  all  influence  of  occasional  causes.  There  is  but  one 
cause  which  influences  the  effect,  and  this  determines  both 
the  phenomenon  and  those  attending  peculiarities,  or  proper^ 
ties,  which  Edwards  has  attributed  to  a  totally  different  one. 
The  nature  of  fire  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  its  uniform  selec- 
tion of  combustibles ;  and  so  the  nature  of  the  will  is  a 
sufficient  reasoA  for  its  selection  of  the  volitions  to  which  it 
gives  existence. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  nature  of  fire  does  con* 
stitote  a  sufficient  account  of  the  fact,  that  it  always  selects 
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combustibles  ;  and  that,  for  the  reason  that  its  nature  quali- 
fies it  to  select  nothing  else ;  and  the  implication  is  most 
ob?iou8y  that  in  Prof.  T.'s  view,  the  will  as  a  cause  is  pre- 
cisely similar,  and  selects  the  volitions  it  does  for  the  Terj 
same  reason — that  its  nature  qualifies  it  to  select  no  other». 
There  is,  in  the  view  of  Edwaras,  a  difiierence  between  these 
two  kinds  of  causes,  Ivhich  renders  an  account  that  is  satis- 
factory in  the  one  case,  unsatisfactory  in  the  other.    The 
existence  of  thisdifierence,  the  Reviewer  denies.     Edwards 
supposes  that  the  soul  is  a  peculiar  cause,  having  power,  in 
given  circumstances,  to  produce  either  of  two  effects,  and 
asks,  when  one  is  produced,  for  the  reason  why  it  did  not 
produce  the  other ;  Prof.  T.,  on  the  contrary,  considers  that 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  this  cause,  it  produces  its 
effect  just  as  fire  does,  and  it  is  inadmissible  to  ask  for  any 
other  cause,  to  give  to  that  effect  its  particular  determination. 
It  certainly  would  be  both  idle  and  unjust,  to  assert  that 
Prof.  T*.  adopts  the  system  of  the  physical  necessit)r  of  voli- 
tion, but  his  argument  against  Edwards  on  this  point,  does 
involve  that  doctrine.    He  distinctly  denies  the  propriety  of 
attributing  any  thing  in  the  effect  to  any  thing  but  the  efli* 
cient  cause,  and  maintains  that  it  is  by  the  necessity  of  its 
nature  an  attribute  of  every  cause,  to  produce  its  effect,  and 
determine  all  the  attending  properties  of  it,  by  itself  alone, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  will  resembles  all  other  causes. 
He  studiously  and  repeatedly  denies  that  any  thing  like  an 
occasional  or  final  cause  is  essential  to  volition.     Again  and 
again  he  declares,  and  apparently  deems  it  highly  important 
to  declare,  that  the  ^ill  ''may  act  without  reference  either 
io  reason  or  passion  ;"  (p.  226)  and  that  when  it  does  thus 
act»  or  when  it  obeys  either  of  them,  it  is  improper  to  ask  for 
any  reason  why  it  did  not  act  otherwise.     He  asks  (p.  280) 
**  What  moves  the  will  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  reason  ? 
Nothing  moves  it ;  it  goes  in  that  directiou  because  it  has 
power  to  go  in  that  direction.    What  moves  it  to  go  in  the 
direction  of  the  sensitivity  ?    Nothing — it  goes  in  that  direc- 
tion because  it  has  power  to  ffo  in  that  direction."    Why, 
when  it  "  goes  in  one  direction''  it  did  not  go  in  the  other,  is 
ft  question  tne  Professor  has  not  thought  worthy  of  an  answer; 
or  rather  it  is  a  question  which  he  deems  it  improper  to  ask* 
So  far  is  he  from  admitting  that  an  occasional  cause  is  essen* 
ttal  to  any  act  of  volition,  that  he  expressly  denies  it,  and 
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labors  to  piOTe  tbe  coMary.  He  admitt  thst  h  feOowB  fnw 
]hs  mw  ol  the  will  as  **  a  power  arbitrary  and  contingeDt^" 
that  it  can  act  without  any  dictate  of  reason  or  asv  excitemeat 
ef  cfBotion  to  lodQce  its  action*  In  tbe  example  which  he 
^▼es  to  proTC  this  possibility,  tbe  selection  of  one  of  the 
sixty-four  squares  of  a  chess-board,  he  maintains  thst  it  is 
fo  the  advocates  of  necessity  to  show  a  ooDDection,  between 
the  square  selected  and  the  dictate  of  reason  or  ettoCion.* 
His  kappy  sctone  is  embarrassed  whh  no  such  difficulty 
*'  In  making  this  seieetion,^  he  says,  (p.  846)  *'  it  appean 
to  me  that  there  is  an  entire  indifferency  as  to  which  particu* 
lar  square  is  selected ;  there  is  no  commmnd  oftiie  reasom^ 
there  is  no  iiffectUm  of  the  eetukivity^  towanls  one  souair^ 
rather  than  another,  and  yet  the  will  do^s  select  one  ot  the 
squares."  That  is,  ^ure  is  no  inducement  to  select  tbis — na 
9Mitioe  for  its  selection — vio  preference  of  it  over  another,  wnk 
yet  the  will  prefers  it — in  other  words,  that  the  will  prefers 
without  baying  any  preference,  or  any  ground  of  preference. 
Truly  this  "  power  arbitrary  and  contingent"  is  not  inap- 
propriately named.  The  Reriewer  tells  us  too*  on  p.  226, 
that  the  only  escape  from  necessity  is  in  tbis  conception  oif 
tbe  will  as  a  power  which  **  may  act  without  reference  either 
to  reason  or  passion" — that  is,  that  whoerer  OMiintains  that 
jmriotts  incbnation,  or  inducement,  is  essentia  to  ?oIuntary 
sction,  maintains  in  effect  tbe  absolute,  and  nnavoidalRe,  ne* 
cessity  of  volitions ! 

There  can  be  no  question  here,  which  is  on  tbe  side  of 
liberty,  Edwards,  who  deems  no  account  of  ToUtion  satisfec^ 
tory,  which  does  not  specify  the  mind  as  tbe  cause  of  Tdunta*- 
ry  action,  and  tbe  motive  as  the  cause,  ground,  or  reason, 
why  the  mind  exerts  auch  an  act,  and  not  a  different  one,  ot 
his  Reviewer,  who  affirms  that  an  occasional  cause  is  not 
essential  to  voNtion,  but  that  volitions  do  actually  take  placa 
without  it;  and  that  the  will  selects  its  effect,  iost  as  fiio 
selects  combustibles.  There  can  be  no  question  hers,  wkeae 
system  admits  the  distinction  between  efficient  and  imil 
causes,  which  Prof.  T.  denies  to  Edwards  and  daims  fok 
himself.  We  cannot  help  comparing  with  this  loose  aad  so* 
perficial  talk,  the  manly  and  wholesome  reasoning  of  Edwards 
— *^  Now  let  it  be  considered  what  this  brmffs  the  noble  prin«' 
eip}e  of  huimn  liberty  to— vix.  a  full  and  perfect  freedoaa 
sad  UaUeneea  to  act  ailqgsdwr  at  rsAdooB.    What  dignity  et 
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priTilege  is  there  in  being  given  np  to  such  a  wild  contin- 
^ence  as  this  ?  to  be  perfectly  -and  constantly  liable  to  act  un- 
itttelligentlyy  and  as  much  without  the  guidance  of  under- 
standings  as  if  we  had  none,  or  were  as  destkute  of  percep* 
laon  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven  by  the  wind." 

It  matters  not  that  Prof.  T.  has  said  that  cases  of  this  na- 
ture are  rare  and  trifling ;  he  expressly  admits  the  possibiKtjr 
of  choice  without  any  previous  inducement,  and  expressly 
affirms  that  this  {possibility  is  essential  to  liberty  of  volition, 
out  of  which  admissions  this  *' wild  contingence"  must  of  ne- 
cessity grow.  Indeed,  were  the  Reviewer  correct  in  his  view 
of  Edwards,  and  were  there  no  alternative  between  the  two, 
we  should  hesitate  Co  adopt  the  scheme  of  "  arbitrary"  volt- 
lion  here  commended  to  our  acceptance ;  and  should  need  to 
deliberate,  before  we  could  decide,  whether  the  fatalism  he 
bas  attributed  to  his  author,  gloomy  and  pernicious  thou|[h  it 
be,  were  not  prefen^le  to  this  emasculated  scheme  of  aimlese, 
unintellisent,  hap-hazard  conlingence,  which  is  all  that  Prof. 
T«  would  allow  us  in  its  stead. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  grown,  forbids 
us  to  protract  it ;  and  therefore  we  leave  unnoticed,  with 
some  regret,  other  representations  of  the  philosophy  of  Ed- 
wards, the  correctness  of  which  we  are  quite  as  unwilling  to 
admil^  hoping  perhaps  to  allude  to  some  of  them,  in  a  future 
examination  oi  those  portions  of  Prof.  Tappan's  work,  to 
which  this  is  but  an  introduction. 

We  are  consciously  free  from  all  intention  to  misrepresent 
Prof.  T. ;  for  we  agree  with  him  in  the  general  scope  of  his 
philosophy.  Our  remarks  have  been  i;alle4  forth  by  a  simple 
desire  to  vindicate  Edwards  from  charges  which  we  are  con- 
fident are  unfounded,  and  to  promote,  in  a  degree  which  we 
are  sensible  is  a  very  humble  one,  successful  investigation. 
In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  this  subject,  every 
effort  which  calls  to  it  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  is  a 
contribution  for  which  science  should  be  grateful.  We  rejoice 
therefore  in  the  naanly  energy  of  the  work  before  us,  and 
bonar  its  author  for  the  independence  with  which  he  has 
forsworn  all  allegiance  to  Edwards,  or  to  any  other  man.  We 
cannot,  however,  consider  him  successful  in  this  portion  of  his 
labors ;  and  we  regret  that  an  effort  so  vigorously  made 
should  have  suffered  so  severely  from  the  want  of  a  sober 
discrimination.  Whoever  claims  that  all  the  truth  is  on  either 
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tide  of  this  great  and  protracted  cpDtroversy,  will  doubtleM 
secure  for  his  views  a  partisan  advocacy,  but  doubtless  also 
a  partisan  opposition,  and  will  leave  the  subject  as  unsettled 
u  he  found  it.  There  is  too  much  of  this  about  our  author. 
He  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  that  inveterate  pre- 
judice, connected  with  the  words  necessary,  impossible,  &c., 
against  which  Edwards  so  earnestly  warns  his  readers  ;  and 
has  thus  formed  impressions  of  the  Inquiry  which  it  does  not 
in  justice  authorise ;  and  the  ardent  effort  he  has  made  to 
vindicate  these  unfounded  impressions,  has  forced  him  into 
the  fallacies  we  have  exposed.  His  work  is  thereby  deprived 
of  much  of  its  vahie.  It  comes  before  the  disciples  of  Ed- 
wards  with  an  original  improbability  upon  its  face,  which 
renders  it  to  them  almost  incredible,  and  absolves  them  in 
their  own  view,  even  from  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  hearing. 
It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  investigations  of  this  na- 
ture, that  seldom  does  a  man  like  Edwards  frame  a  system 
which  is  in  ciU  respects  erroneous ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  close 
examination  of  the  systems  of  antagonist  authors,  and  a  care- 
fol  discrimination  of  the  errors  from  the  facts  of  each,  that  the 
principles  which  all  are  laboring  to  discover,  shall  yet  take 
rank  among  the  ascertained  certainties  of  metaphysical  sci- 
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[Cantimtsd  from  Vol  7/.,  pag$  56.] 

60D  in  his  providence  seems  to  be  excitinff  unusual  attan- 
tioB  to  the  long  continued  debate  as  it  regards  the  mode  of 
Baptism.  On  this  subject,  two  opposina  systems  are  in  con- 
flict. One  based  on  the  performance  ofa  specific  act — ^i.  e. 
immersion — the  other  on  indicating  an  effect,  i.e.  purifica* 
tk>n.  Each  of  these  systems  tends  to  results  peculiar  to  itself. 
By  these  results  the  true  nature  of  each  system  will  be 
evolved,  and  in  consequence  of  tbem  its  soundness  will  be 
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tested.    Such  is  God's  mode  of  bringing  false  systems  to  a 
close. 

i  39.  Present  Position  of  the  Baptists^ 

The  system  based  on  the  performance  of  «  specified  act, 
is  evoUed.  Let  us  look  at  its  results,  as  «eeR  In  ihe  present 
position  of  its  advocates. 

The  denomination  of  Evafigelical  Baptists  is  large,  uni« 
▼ersally  diffqsed,  and  very  active.  It  is  in  all  the  moTe- 
ments  of  the  church,  a  constantly  operating  force.  Of  course 
the  position  they  assume  as  it  regards  other  denominations, 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  universally  to  afiect  the  tranquillity  of  Zion.  We  sliaU 
therefore  briefly  consider  the  position  which  they  do  in  (ad 
assume.  This  can  easily  be  inferred  by  carrying  out  logic- 
ally the  following  principles, — ^that  baptism  is  essential  to 
church  membersnip,  ana  that  the  command  to  baptize  is  a 
command  to  immerse.    From  these  principles,  they  infer, 

1 .  That  all  other  denominations  are  unbaptized,  because 
unimmersed,  and  that  they  are  therefore  in  a  state  of  disobe^ 
dience  to  God. 

2.  That  other  denominations  cannot  be  recognised  and 
treated  by  them  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  because 
unbaptized,  and  are  therefore  to  be  excluded  on  this  ground 
from  communion  with  them  at  the  table  of  the  Lord. 

3.  That  other  denominations  are  guilty  of  mistranslating 
the  word  of  God,  or  at  least  of  covering  up  its  sense  on  the 
subject  of  baptism. 

4.  That  to  the  Baptist  denomination  is  assigned  the  great 
work  of  giving  a  correct  translation  of  the  Bible  to  the  world, 
and  of  restoring  the  gospel  to  its  primitive  purity  and  sim- 
plicity. 

These  positions  are  not  with  them  mere  points  of  theory, 
but  have  been  of  late,  with  increasing  vigor  and  decision,  re- 
duced to  practice.  They  have  also  assumed  a  tone  of  un- 
eommon  decision  and  boldnesss  in  announcing  their  prinoi* 
pies,  as  if  their  correctness  were  beyond  all  question.  Nmtr, 
too  often  have  many  of  them  spoken  vrith  contempt  and  rtdu- 
txAt^  not  to  say  insolence,  of  those  who  hold  the  oppoeite 
opinions,  as  if  they  were  holdii^  on  to  exploded  errors,  in 
face  of  all  the  learning  of  the  mMem  worid,  and  even  ^^aiaet 
their  own  better  knowledge. 
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Prof.  Eaton,  of  Hamilton  Baptist  Institute,  in  biB  tpeecb 
before  the  Baptist  Bible  Society,  at  their  anniversary  in  1840, 
says,  Report  p.  74 — "The  translation**  of  the  Baptist  Mis* 
sionaries  "  is  so  undeniably  correct,**  that  its  incorrectne$« 
could  not  be  "  pretended,"  without  committing  the  objector's 
character  for  scholarship  and  candor.  "  Who  are  they,  sir,** 
said  he,  "  who  cavil  about  the  plain  meaning  of  the  origin^ 
word  whose  translation  is  so  offensive  ?  Are  thev  the  Por- 
sons,  and  the  Campbells,,  and  the  Greenfields,  and  such  like  ? 
No,  sir*  But  the  cavillers  are  men  who,  whatever  may  be 
their  standing  in  other  respects,  have  no  reputation  as  Un* 
^ists  and  philologists  to  lose.  There  really  ean  be  no  ran 
tiesal  doabt  in  the  mind  ef  any  sound  and  candid  Greek 
scholar,  about  the  evident  meaning  of  the  word  in  questioiit 
I  venture  to  say,  at  the  risk  of  the  little  reputation  for  Greek 
scholarship  which  I  possess,  that  there  are  no  words  of 
plainer  import  in  the  Bible.  The  profene  tampering  which 
nas  been  applied  to  these  words,**  &c»  &c.  See  Hallos  Bap- 
tist Errors,  p.  99,  for  the  preeeding  quotation — a  very  able 
work. 

Mr.  Hinton,  after  an  argument  on  the  import  of  the  word 
ftanZm^  and  a  professed  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
pouring  and  sprinkling,  says,  p.  196,  7 — "  May  I  respect- 
fully ask  the  paedobaptist  who  reads  this  volume  (Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  or  Methodist),  I. 
Whether  he  has  not  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  these  facts  T 
2.  Whether  those  clergy  who  withhold  these  facts  from 
their  flocks,  do  not  take  upon  themselves  am  undue  and  dan- 

feious  responsibility  ?  3.  Whether  be  will  have  indepen- 
ence  enough  to  take  every  adequate  means  to  ascertam  if 
these  statements  can  be  denied  ?  And  finally,  if  they  cannot 
be  gainsayed,  whether  he  will  dare  to  remain  unbaptized,  and 
therefore  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  the  King  ot  kings  T* 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1840,  The  Baptist  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  passed  the  following  resolution :  "Re- 
solved, that  the  fact  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  must  now 
look  to  the  Baptist  denomination  alonb  for  faithful  transla- 
tions of  the  word  of  God,  a  responsibility  is  imposed  upon 
them,  demanding  for  its  full  discharge  an  unwonted  denee 
of  union,  of  devotion,  and  of  strenuous,  persevering  el^ort 
throughout  the  entire  body.'*  Moved  by  Prof.  Eaton,  se- 
conded by  Rev.  H.  Malcom. 
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In  their  Report*  this  Society  iitigwatixe  the  tniiiktiotts  of 
all  other  denomiDalioDSy  as  'Wersioos  in  which  the  real  mean- 
ing of  words  ...  is  purposely  kept  out  of  sight,  so  that 
Baptists  cannot  circulate  faithful  versions  . .  .  unless  th^ 
print  them  at  their  own  expensep"  Tbej  assert,  p.  45,  '*  It 
IS  known  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the 
American  Bible  Society,  have  yirtusdly  combined  to  obscure 
at  least  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  and  that  these  Societies 
continue  to  circulate  versicms  of  the  Bible,  unfaithful  at  least 
so  far  as  the  subject  of  Baptism  is  c^Hicemed." — ^Hall  om 
Baptism,  pp.  27,  28. 

Again,  rrof.  Eaton  says.  Report  p.  79,  *'  Never,  sir,  was 
there  a  chord  struck  that  vibrated  simultaneously  through  so 
many  Baptist  hearts  from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  as  when  it  was  announced  that  the  heathen  w&rld  must 
look  to  THEM  alonb/ot  on  xmveiledi  view  of  the  glories  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.^  '*  A  deep  conviction  seized  tlie 
minds  of  almost  the  whole  body,  that  they  weie  bivimelt 
AMD  PECULIARLY  SET  for  the  defcncc  and  dissemination  of 
THE  Gospel  as  delivered  to  man  by  its  heavenly  author.  A 
new  zeal  in  their  Master's  cause,  and  unwonted'  kindlings  of 
fraternal  love  glowed  in  their  hearts ;  and  an  attracting  and 
concentrating  movement,  reaching  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
the  mass,  be^n  and  has  been  going  on  and  increasing  in 
power  ever  since.'* — Hall's  Baptist  Errors,  p.  38. 

More  facts  of  a  similar  kincl  can  be  found  in  a  corresp<»i- 
dence  between  the  Kev.  J.  Davis  Gotch,  of  the  Baptist  de-* 
nomination,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Milner,  a  Congregational  minis* 
ter,  in  which  the  latter -declines  attending  Sie  celebration  of 
the  first  half-century  since  the  commencement  of  Bs^ptist 
missions,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  the  ground  taken  by  lbs 
Baptists  towards  other  denominations. — See  London  Congre- 
gational Magazine,  and  the  New  England  Puritan  for  August 
18,  1842. 

Indeed,  their  whole  body  has  been  rallied  by  a  universal 
impulse,  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a  general  victory,  and  as  if  their 
triumph  was  destined  to  usher  in  the  glories  of  the  millen- 
nial day. 

^  40.  Inferences  from  the  opposite  system. 
The  logical  consequences  of  the  other  system  remain  now 
to  be  stated.    These  ^an  easily  be  infer^red  from  its  funda- 
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mental  pontion,  that  therb  is  no  command  to  dip  om  IM- 

MJBS8B  IN  THB  NeW  Tb8TAMBNT,  BUT  80LBLT  A  COMMAND  TO 

PumiFT,  IN  THE  NAME  ov  THE  Trinitt  ;  and  that  each  de- 
Domtnalion  may  select  for  itself  what  it  deems  the  most  de- 
corous and  appropriate  mode  of  fulfilling  this  command. 
This,  if  kindly  received,  is  a  conciliating  view,  and  tends  to 
unity  ;  for  it  gives  Christian  liberty  to  all.  Sol  presentedU, 
and  I  hoped  lor  it  a  kind  and  a  candid  reception.  My  hopes 
have  been  disappointed.  •  Efforts  have  been  made  to  sup- 
press it,  by  affected  contempt  of  the  view,  and  its  advocate. 
Or  it  has  been  rejected  with  scorn,  attended  by  unparallel- 
ed personal  attacks  upon  the  intellectual  and  religious  char- 
acter of  its  advocate.  This  I  deeply  regret,  for  I  wrote  with 
feelings  of  great  kindness  towards  the  Baptist  denonunatioo, 
and  strong  desires  for  unity  in  Ike  love  ot  Christ.  But  per- 
haps I  ought  not  to  be  surprised.  If  the  view  I  advocate  is 
conect,  close  commvnion  must  die^  and  all  the  charces  of 
Baptists  against  other  denominations  must  be  retracted,  and 
their  course  as  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
Society,  retraced.  At  all  events,  union  and  conciliation  they 
reject ;  they  still  continue  their  attack.  Hence  logic  must 
have  its  course. 

Of  this  system,  the  logical  consequences  are  clear,  and 
BO  Christian  charity  calls  for  their  suppression.  I  announce 
them  soberly,  calmly,  and  yet  decidealy,  and  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  holy  God. 

1.  That  other  denominations  are  not  unbaptiiedl,  though 
unimmersed,  because  they  are  purified. 

2.  They  are  not  substituting  human  forms  in  ptace  of  a 
commandment  of  God — nor  are  they  in  rebellion  against 
God. 

3.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  exclude  them  from  the  ta« 
Ue  of  the-  Lord — nor 

4.  Are  they  guilty  qf  mistranslating  or  obscuring  the  word 
ctfGod. 

5.  The  Baptists  mistranslate  the  word  of  God — ^not 
only  concealing  its  meaning,  but  putting  in  place  of  it» 
one  entirely  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  Holv  Spirit. 

6.  They  are  not  divinely  set  apart  to  the  great  work  of 
giving  correct  translations  of  the  Bible  to  the  heathen 
world ;  on  the  other  band,  they  are  the  only  denontinatioii 
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mho  are  combinfld  «;f«lamatictlly  to  nislraMlate  ii,  and  to 
hide  ht  meaning  from  the  workL 

7.  They  are  guilty  of  leaching  for  doctrines  the  com* 
mandmenta  of  men,  and  becanae  otbera  will  not  comply 
with  ancoounanded  external  forma,  of  charging  them  with 
rebellion  acainn  God,  and  of  excluding  them  from  the  ta» 
Ue  of  the  Lord. 

8.  For  the  sake  of  thia  same  nnoommanded  farm,  they 
haTe  divided  the  Bible  Society,  and  do  stiH  divide  and  agi- 
tate the  chnich  of  God. 

If  the  position  on  which  this  system  rests  is  tme,  it  needs 
no  labored  argument  to  show  that  these  things  are  so.  They 
are  but  its  logical  and  necessary  consequences.  As'  soch,  I 
announce  them. 

In  one  point,  howoTer,  tfa»  syslem  does  not  revnse  the 
position  of  oar  Baptist  brethren.  It  does  not  pronounce  them 
unbaptized,  nor  exclude  them  from  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
It  admits  that  immersion  is  baptism,  not  indeed  because  it 
is  immersion,  but  solely  because  it  is  one  mode  of  purt^ 
ficatioo. 

^  41 «  Translation  cf  the  Bible. 

Upon  the  question  of  translation,  however,  m  few  words 
may  be  needed.  I  reaoark,  then,  that  to  transfer  wcods  from 
one  language  to  another,  is  not  to  mistranslate,  but  simply 
to  take  a  word  from  the  stores  of  one  language,  and  by  it  to 
enrich  those  of  another.  The  senee  of  such  a  wovd  is  to  be 
fixed,  as  is  the  sense  of  all  other  words,  by  the  association  of 
ideas.  For  example,  to  dip,  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  belonga 
to  the  natite  stores  of  our  language.  On  the  other  band,  tm 
word  immerffo  did  not  belong  to  our  language,  but  to  the 
Latin«  At  length,  from  a  form  of  thi^  verb,  the  word  tai- 
merse  was  transferred  to  our  language,  and  immersio  was 
transferred  as  itmner^ion.  In  like  manner,  bap^e  and 
baptism  have  been  transferred  from  the  Greek.  But  tbeae 
are  not  all.  Characterize,  scandalize,  &c.  have  been  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  way.  Thus  also  the  words,  the  Christ, 
the  Messiah,  and  Jesus,  have  been  transferred  from  the  He* 
brew  and  the  Greek,  meaning  the  anointed  one,  and  the  Sa- 
viour. Shall  a  clamor  then  be  raised,  because  immersion, 
Messial^  Christ,  and  Jesus,  have  net  been  translated  liku 
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that  which  is  made  about  not  transIcHw  baptise  ?  And  shall 
we  trandaie  scandalize  and  charaetetizeT 

But  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  these  words  the  asso* 
ciation  of  ideas  has  done  its  work^  and  that  their  meaning  is  so 
fixed  that  they  have  become  a  part  of  our  language.  True, 
and  what  hinders  the  same  result  as  to  baptunif  and  baptize? 
Not  the  fact  that  the^  are  transferred  words,  but  that  a  contro* 
ver^  exists  as  to  their  meaning  in  the  original,  so  that  the  na* 
tural  operation  of  the  association  of  ideas  nas  been,  and  still  is, 
interrupted.  Let  the  controversy  cease,  let  all  think  correctly 
as  to  the  import  of  the  Greek  words,  and  baptize  and  baptism 
will  soon  become  as  significant  as  catechize  and  catechism,  or 
exorcise  and  exorcism,  or  even  as  immerse  and  immersion. 

All  will  know  that  baptism  means  a  sacred  purification  or 
CLEANSING,  and  that  baptize  means  to  purify  or  cleanse.  And 
there  are  certainly  advantages  in  not  translating,  but  in  trans* 
ferring  this  word.  Sacred  purification,  will  then  have  in  all 
languages  one  and  the  same  sacred  name.  This,  like  Jesus 
end  Christ,  will  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  in  all  languages, 
OS  denoting  either  an  external  sacred  purification,  or  that  one 
sacred  purification  of  the  Spirit  which  it  symbolizes,  and  which 
is  by  the  apostle  associated  with  one  Lord  and  one  faith. 

But  if  the  word  §affnX<o  b  to  be  translated  and  not  trans- 
ferred, it  should  by  all  means  be  translated  purify  and  not  m- 
MERSB.  To  translate  it  immerse,  is  but  to  perpetuate  error  and 
sectarianism,  by  a  false  translation  of  the  word  of  God. 

§  42.  Commandments  of  men. 

As  to  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  this 
18  plain,  that  if  God  has  commanded  only  the  genus,  no  one 
has  a.  right  to  limit  the  command  to  the  species.  If  he  says,  go 
preach,  wo  one  has  a  right  to  limit  us  to  one  specific  mode  of 
going.  If  he  says,  cultivate  the  earth,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
umit  us  exclusively  to  digging,  or  to  ploughing.  So  if  he  com-  ^ 
mands"  jmfi^,"  no  one  has  a  right  to  hmit  us  to  immersion, 
as  the  only  mode.  It  is  not  indeed  wrong  to  immerse,  but  to 
insist  on  this  as  the  only  mode,  is  wrong.  And  to  yield  to  such 
a  demaBd,  is  to  sanction  a  groundless  usurpation  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  This  is  our  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  our  Bap- 
tist brethren,"  Why  not  join  us  and  be  on  the  safe  side  and  thus 
unite  the  church '?  lor  you  all  admit  that  immersion  is  baptism.  * 
We  reply,  we  might  not  in  certain  cases  object  to  immersion,!  T 
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it  inyolved  -no  coDcession  of  principle ;  but  if  it  does,  we  will 
not  give  place  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an  hour,  that  the  truth 
of  the  gospel  may  continue  with  us.  All  who  come  to  spy  out 
our  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they  may  brb^ 
us  into  bondage,  we  shall  fearlessly  redst,  relying  on  the  Spint 
of  (}od  for  his  guidance  and  aid.  Such  are  the  opposing  sys- 
temt  and  their  consequences. 

§  43^  State  of  the  controversy.    Mr^^  Carson^ s  reply. 

It  is  an.  entire  anomaly  in  the  history  of  controversy,  that 
consequences  so  vast  should  depend  upon  the  meaning  of  a  sin* 
gle  word,  yet  such  is  the  fact  All  of  these  consequences  hinge 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  single  word  fiami^m.  And  as  to  tms 
woni,  the  whole  q^uestion  turns  upon  the  simple  inquiry :  was 
there  a  transition  m  ^antZm  from  its  primary  sense  to  immerse, 
to  the  secondary  sense  to  purify,  irrespective  of  mode,  and  is 
that  the  sense  in  the  command  ? 

Now  the  possibility  of  such  a  transition  cannot  be  denied. 
.  For,  as  I  have  shown,  nothing  is  more  common  than  such 
changes.  And  of  the  fact  that  the  change  did  take  place,  I 
have  alleged  what  seems  to  me  unanswerable  proof. 

If,  therefore,  my  premises  cannot  be  overthrown,  the  conclu- 
sions above  stated  of  necessity  follow.  I  had  supposed  that  a 
position  so  serious  in  its  bearings,  would  be  at  once  and  severely 
^scrutinized  in  this  country,  but  it  has  not  been.  A  short  time 
since,  however,  I  heard,  on  coming  from  the  west  to  the  east, 
that  Mr.  Carson,  of  Edinburgh,  had  published  a  reply,  and  hoped 
soon  to  see  it  republished  in  this  country.  At  last,  I  read  in 
the  Christian  Watchman  a  notice  taken  from  an  English  Bap- 
tist magazine,  stating  in  substance  that  Mr.  Carson,  the  cele- 
brated Greek  scholar,  had  totally  annihilated  my  arguments. 
That  thej  were  both  dead  and  buried,  and  that  no  one  dared  to 
appear  in .  their  defence.  The  editor  of  the  Watchman  also 
remarked  that  this  might  be  necessary  in  England,  and  that 
Mr.  Carson,  with  his  vast  stores  of  learning,  was  just  the  man 
to  do  it,  but  that  in  this  countnr  it  was  needless.  My  pieces 
are  very  harmless  here,  and  would  not  probably  have  been  no- 
ticed but  for  the  respectability  of  the  periodical  in  which  they 
were  published.  As,  therefore,  out  American  Baptists  are,  in 
the  judgment  of  this  editor  of  one  of  their  leadmg  papers,  so 
superior  in  intellectual  acumen  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  I  cob- 
eluded  that  Mr.  Carson's  reply  would  not  be  republished  in  this 
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country  at  al],  and  after  vaki  efforts  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  I  at 
hst  was  obliged  to  send  for  it  across  the  Atlantic  I  did  not 
see  it  till  I  bad  finished  the  whole  preceding  discussion,  and 
hence  I  lost  the  advantage  of  certain  lessons  in  rhetoric  and 
logic,  which,  as  I  discover,  Mr.  Carson  prepared  expressly  for 
my  benefit. 

I  am  glad,  however,  to  receive  it  even  at  this  late  hour.  Mr. 
Carson  writes  evidently  under  great  excitement,  but  puts  forth 
all  his  energy  to  defend  his  portions.  And  in  reviewing  his 
reply  we  shall  be  called  to  try  the  solidity  of  the  foundation 
on  which  my  whole  argument  rests.  Mr.  Carson,  if  any  one, 
can  destroy  them,  and  ii  he  fails  his  cause  is  lost. 

As  Mr.  Carson's  reply  has  not  been  republished  here,  I  most 
needs  give  some  account  of  it  to  my  readers.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
of  74  pages,  devoted  entirely  to  the  examination  of  my^rst  two 
numbers.  These,  it  seems,  were  republished  m  England  under 
a  mistaken  impression  that  the  discussion  was  completed,  and 
Mr.  Carson  answered  them  as  if  they  were  a  full  exhibition  of 
all  the  evidence  I  had  to  produce.  Hence  he  answered  an  in- 
complete work;  and  yet  his  reply  considers  all  the  principles 
involved  in  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  It  may  be 
viewed  in  two  lights — as  a  specimen  of  Rhetonc,  or  of  Logic. — 
In  both  lights  I  shall  consider  it. 

Much  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  logic  at  all.  All  this  I  shall 
put  under  the  head  of  rhetoric.  And  as  this  is  the  most  strik- 
mg  part  of  the  performance,  and  that  in  which  its  greatest  pow- 
er lies,  I  think  it  well  to  b^ow  on  it  particular  attention. 

§  44.  Mr.  Carson's  rhetoric    Its  influence. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Carson  makes  a  very  strong  ap- 
peal for  sympathy  to  his  readers,  in  the  unparalleled  trials  in 
which  my  work  has  involved  him. 

His  own  view  of  the  case  is  this. 

His  gentle  spirit  shrbks  from  the  use  of  severe  lan^ge  to- 
wards others,  even  in  exposing  their  errors,  but  an  imperious 
sense  of  dutv  urges  him  on  to  discharge  the  painful  task.  **  I 
have  no  wish,''  he  says,  **  to  be  severe,"  p.  13.  ^^  It  is  painful 
for  me  to  use  the  knife  so  freely :  but  I  must,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Christian  public,  find  out  the  disease  under  which  my  pa- 
tient labors.  It  is  better  that  one  delinquent  should  suffer,  than 
that  a  multitude  should  be  drawn  into  error  by  his  example,'^ 
p.  IL    '^It  grieves  me  to  be  obliged  to  write  in  this  manner, 
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bot  I  cannot  avoid  H"  p.  52.  The  passages,  to  utter  which, 
caused  such  grief  to  his  gentle  spirit,  are  these : 

^Ig;norant  persons,  in  reading  Mr.Beecber's  work,  will  think 
that  he  is  a  deep  philosopher,  and -that  he  is  a  profound  philo- 
logist. But  the  smallest  degree  of  perspicacity  will  enable  any 
one  to  see  that  his  philosophy  is  very  shallow  sophistry.  No 
man  ought  with  impunity  to  be  allowed  to  trifle  so  egregiously 
with  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  with  the  awful  commandments 
of  the  eternal  Jehovah,"  p.  13.  "  Is  it  not  astonishing  that 
gentlemen  in  eminent  situations  will  risk  the  character  of  their 
understanding  by  pouring  forth  such  crudities  ?'*  p.  11.  "  The 
author's  philosophy  is  false,  absurdly  and  extravagantly  false. 
He  gives  us  eight  lines  of  philosophy.  I  will  give  a  premium 
to  any  one  who  will  produce  me  a  greater  quantity  of  absurdity 
in  the  same  compass,  under  the  appearance  of  wisdom.  The 
only  merit  this  nonsense  can  claim  is,  that  it  is  original  non- 
sense," p.  62.  To  be  compelled  to  utter  such  language  as  this, 
concerning  a  Christian  brother,  must  indeed  be  painful  to  a 
tender  spirit,  like  Mr.  Carson,  especially  as  it  is  so  liable  to  be 
misunderstood  and  ascribed  to  an  entirely  different  frame  of 
mind — for  it  is  not  obviously  and  upon  the  surface  the  languaTO 
of  grief.  And  if  it  is  so  pamful  to  be  compelled  to  utter  a  little 
of  such  language,  what  must  be  the  suffering  involved  in  the 
necessity  of  using  it  almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a 
pamphlet  of  74  pages ;  especially  as  he  is  called  to  the  painful 
duty  of  charging  upon  a  Christian  brother,  ortipon  his  opinions, 
not  only  folly,  stupidity,  and  nonsense,  but  also  dishonesty,  ob- 
stinacy, fanaticism,  heresy,  infidelity,  and  blasphemy  ?  Indeed, 
there  are  cases  in  which,  according  to  his  own  account,  his 
trials  exceed  in  severity  those  of  the  patriarch  Job,  and  even 
exhaust  his  patience,  great  as  it  is.  *'  It  requires,"  says  he, 
"  more  than  the  patience  of  Job,  to  be  able  to  mention  such  an 
argument  without  expressing  strong  feelings,"  p,  10.  "  Am  I 
to  war  eternally  against  nonsense  ?"  p.  14.  "  I  am  weary  with 
replying  to  childish  trifling,"  p.  45.  "  It  is  sickening  to  be 
obliged  to  notice  such  arguments,"  p.  46. 

His  trials,  indeed,  must  be  severe,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider how  far  he  is  removed  from  all  such  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral defects.  I  had  spoken  of  a  certain  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
said,  ^*  It  assumes  a  violent  improbability  of  the  meaning  in 
question,  and  resorts  to  all  manner  of  shifts  to  prove  the  possi- 
bility of  immersion,  as  though  that  were  all  that  the  case  re- 
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qoireA"  This  is  ouite  too  much  for  Mr.  Carson.  •*  What 
diall  I  say  of  this  r*  be  exclaims.  "  Is  it  calumny,  or  is  it 
want  of  perspicacity  1  Jlssvfme  !  I  assume  nothing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent Beecher,  but  self-evident  truth.  My  reasoning  does  not 
rest  at  all  on  assumptions. . . .  Ml  marmer  of  shifts!  I  repel 
the  charge  with  indignation.  I  never  used  a  shift  in  all  the 
controTersy  I  ever  wrote."  Again :  "  I  have  no  tneory  to  sup- 
port. I  never  xxse  theories  in  'ascertaining  the  truths  and  the 
ordinances  of  Christ.  I  interpret  by  the  laws  of  language." 
"  I  never  press  an  argument  a  nair's  breadth  fnrtherthan  it  can 
go."  "  Fear  of  the  result  never  In  a  single  instance  prevented 
me  from  admitting  a  sound  argument  1  do  not  fear  the  result ; 
for  truth  is  my  object  wherever  it  may  lie,"  p.  7.  On  all  these 
points,  Mr.  Carson  is  no  doubt  a  competent  and  an  impartial 
judge ;  and  if  so,  it  must  indeed  be  an  intolerable  trial  to  be 
called  on  to  deal  with  one  who  is  ^'  the  dupe  of  his  own  so- 
phistry, and  that  a  sophistry  childishly  weak,"  p.  49,  and  whose 
mode  of  reasoning  he  cannot  dignify  with  any  other  designation 
than  that  of  perverse  cavilling,  p.  4  L  In  reasoning  with  whom, 
he  is  called  on  to  put  obstinacy  to  the  blush,  and  to  overwhelm 
it  with  confusion,  p.  37.  Who  proves  himself  ignorant  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  controversy,  p.  31.  Who  gives  the 
lie  to  the  inspired  narrator,  p.  29.  Whose  artifice  is  just  that 
of  the  Socinians,  and  a  dishonest  and  uncandid  way  of  escaping, 
p.  28.  Whose  rhetoric  is  Gothic  rhetoric,  p.  27.  Who  has 
not  a  soul  for  philological  discussions,  p.  19.  Who  is  embold- 
ened by  his  excessive  deficiency  in  fersmcidty^  p.  18.  Who 
uses  resources  of  which  no  sound  pnilologist  would  think  of 
availing  himself,  p.  17.  Whose  argument  proceeds  on  an 
amazing  want  of  discrimination,  p.  15.  Whose  cavilling  is  un- 
worthy of  a  candid  mind  and  a  sound  understanding,  p.  14 ; 
than  whose  arguments  nothing  can  be  more  extravagantly  idle, 
p.  14.  Whose  arguments  and  objections  are  mere  trifling,  p, 
12.  In  whose  ideas  there  is  great  confusion,  p.  13.  Whose 
reasoning  is  to  him  a  perfect  astonishment,  so  that  he  has  greater 
diflSculty  in  conceiving  how  it  can  have  force  on  any  mina,  than 
he  has  in  refuting  it,  p.  11 ;  and,  in  fine,  whose  argument  mani- 
fests such  a  want  of  discrimination  and  such  a  confusion  of  things 
which  differ,  that  the  mind  on  which  it  has  force  must  be  essen- 
tially deficient  in  those  powers  that  qualify  for  the  discussion  of 
critical  questions,  p.  10. 
Mr.  Carson,  indeed,  being  excessively  good-natured,  p.  33, 
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has  undertaken  to  give  me  lessons  in  rhetoric  and  logic,  pp.  12 
and  55,  ^d  is  encouraged  to  think  that  he  has  forced  one  of 
his  distinctions  into  my  head,  p.  65.  But  shortly  after  he  seems 
discouraged  again,  and  exclaims :  "  WiU!  (i.  e.  shall)  I  never  be 
able  to  force  this  into  the  mind  of  my  antagonist  ?  If  he  would 
allow  himself  to  perceive  this  distinction  he  would  be  delivered 
from  much  false  reasoning.  I  will  then  try  to  make  the  thing 
plain  to  every  child/'  p.  55.  Surely  this  is  exemplary  patience 
and  condescension. 

Mr.  Carson  also  seems  to  be  distressed  with  a  strange  appre-* 
hension  that,  aAer  all,  my  reasonings  will  affect  the  public 
mind  extensively.  They  are  indeed  folly  to  him,  but  all  do  not 
possess  his  "  perspicacity."  "  Careless  readers  will  imagine 
that  there  is  wonderful  acuteness  in  Mr.  Beecher's  observa- 
tions," p.  36.  "  Half  learned  people  will  think  that  this  ac- 
count of  the  phenomenon  is  an  unparalleled  effort  of  philosophy, 
and  thousands  will  rely  on  it  who  cannot  pretend  to  fathpm  it," 
p.  52.  It  must  be  pamful  to  Mr.  Carson  to  have  so  low  a  view 
of  the  capacities  of  other  minds  in  comparison  with  his  own,  for 
he  says,  that  '<  the  smallest  degree  of  perspicacity,  will  enable 
any  one  to  see  that  his  (my)  philosophy  is  very  shallow  sophis- 
try,",p.  13. 

However,  out  of  compassion  for  the  ignorant  and  those  that 
are  out  of  the  way,  he  engages  manfully  in  the  work  of  expos- 
ing my  sophistry,  and,  according  to  his  own  account^  with  very 
f  ratifying  results.  His  grief  at  the  necessity  of  dissecting  me 
as  passed  away,  and  in  rapture  he  exclaims :  '^  I  have  now 
examined  Mr.  Berber's  arguments,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  evidence  that  the  word  baptism  signifies  purification,  I  have 
met  every  thing  that  has  a  shadow  even  of  plausibility,  and  com" 
pletely  dissected  my  antagonist.  Am  I  not  now  entitled  to  send 
purify  to  the  museum  as  a  lusus  naturae,  to  be  placed  by  the 
side  of  its  brother  pop  ?" 

It  would  be  cruel  indeed  to  deny  to  Mr.  Carson  this  small 
consolation  as  a  reward  for  all  his  suffermgs  and  labors.  But 
I  greatly  fear  that  new  conflicts  await  him  before  he  can  wear 
undisturbed  the  victor's  crown.  Such  is  Mr.  Carson's  rhetoric. 
Let  us  now  briefly  consider  its  influence.  On  a  certain  class 
of  minds  it  vrill  produce  revulsion  and  disgust.  Can  that  be  a 
-tnie  cause,  they  will  exclaim,  that  needs  to  be  defended  by  such 
weapons  ?  Are  these  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Is 
this  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ  ?    I  will  do  the  ho- 
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Dor  to  my  Baptist  brethren  to  believe  that  there  are  many^  very 
many  of  them  who  can  feel  no  sympathy  in  sucb  things.  Their 
own  spirit,  their  own  style  of  writing,  forbids  the  idea.  No« 
thbg  of  this  kind  have  1  ever  seen  in  the  writings  of  Professor 
Ripley,  or  Professor  Chase,  or  President  Sears.  I  do  not,  in* 
deed,  agree  with  them  in  opinion.  But  in  any  discussion  with 
them  I  should  confidently  expect  to  find  in  them  the  honor  and 
magnanimity  of  gentlemen,  and  the  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  Christ ;  and  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  those  of  the  Baptists  who 
sympathise  with  such  men  as  these,  are  not  few,  and  that  their 
influence  is  not  small ;  and  until  they  disavow  it,  I  will  do  them 
the  honor  to  believe  that  their  deep  dislike  of  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Carson's  reply,  is  the  real  reason  that  it  was  not  republished  in 
this  country.  When  I  hear  them  state  that  they  approve  the 
spirit  of  that  work  I  will  believe  that  they  do,  but  never  till  then. 

But  the  moral  effects  of  Mr.  Carson's  reply,  and  of  all  his  writ- 
ings that  I  have  seen,  on  another  class  of  minds,  I  do  fean 
Novices,  easily  puffed  up  with  pride,  and  predisposed  to  arrogant 
assumptions  of  superior  intelJectual  power  and  to  contempt  of 
their  opponents ;  and  all  violent  and  heated  partisans  will  find 
Mr.  Carson's  rhetoric  exactly  to  their  taste.  To  use  it  remiires 
no  meekness,  no  forbearance,  no  humility,  no  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  carnal  mind  will  readily  receive  Mr.  Carson's  seei 
and  bring  forth  an  abundant  crop.  And  partisan  Christians, 
in  whom  the  flesh  is  strong  and  the  spirit  weak,  will  come 
under  its  full  power.  Nor  is  this  power  smalL  It  may  be  seen 
at  this  hour  in  the  style  of  a  certain  class  of  Baptist  writers  in 
all  parts  of  our  land.  There  is  in  them  a  lofty  tone,  and  a 
^rit  of  contemptuous  invective  and  of  fierce  attack,  that  dis* 
tmctly  characterize  the  Carsonian  school ;  and  even  in  Chris* 
tian  newspapers  we  read  of  scalping  their  antagonists.  This  to 
be  sure  is  an  improvement  on  Mr.  Carson's  favorite  figure  of 
dissection,  but  the  father  of  such  a  school  must  not  be  surprised 
if  his  children  excel  him:  for  the  field  opened  is  boundless; 
and  such  contemptuous  expressions  as  **  baby  sprinklers,"  &c., 
will  soon  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  spirited  and  energetic  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  each  new  combatant  will 
resort  to  the  ooundless  stores  of  the  Carsonian  school. 

If  this  were  the  first  instance  in  which  Mr.  Carson  had  dealt 
m  this  style  of  rhetoric,  I  should  regard  it  less,  but  it  is  not.  It 
pervades  all  his  writings  that  I  have  seen.  Says  an  English 
author  (Andrew  Carmichael),  **  If  they  have  not  wholly  and 
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to  a  point  embraced  his  views,  they  are  paradoxical,  foolish, 
arrogant,  untaught,  impious,  wicked,  silly,  presumptuous  Pro- 
testant theologians ;  supporters  of  a  very  unholy  cause ;  crude 
theorists,  Pharisees  and  blasphemers.  Yet,  the  person  who 
can  heap  these  epithets  upon  others,  can  venture  to  make  this 
acknowledgment  of  himself : — My  way  is  to  endeavor  to  find 
what  the  Scriptures  say,  and  to  thb  I  make  every  human  dogma 
to  bend.  I  will  not  allow  philosophy  herself  to  prate  on  the 
things  of  God.'*  If  Mr.  Carson  should  plead  that  he  was  writ- 
ing against  iJnitarianism,  or  loose  views  of  inspiration,  as  his 
justification,  I  have  only  to  ask  :  When  was  not  the  cloak  of 
Keal  for  God  and  the  truth  thrown  over  a  bad  spirit  ?  This  is 
no  way  to  check  error.  It  will  confirm  twenty  Unitarians  or 
skeptics,  where  it  convinces  one.  For  they  will  ask :  Can  that  be 
the  truth  that  breeds  such  a  spirit  ? 

Nor  can  any  denomination  long  tolerate  such  a  spirit  in  its 
Writers  with  impunity.  It  may  assume  the  form  of  zeal  for 
God  and  the  truth.  It  may  delude  multitudes  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  especially  designated  by  God  for  the  great  work 
of  defending  the  gospel.  But  this  fire  is  not  from  the  altar  of 
God.  It  is  strange  fire.  And  let  those  who  offer  it  take  heed 
lest  fire  go  out  from  the  Lord  and  devour  them.  And  if  the 
leaders  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  this  country  have  any 
regard  to  their  own  moral  soundness,  let  them  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  pray  that  the  plague  may  be 
stayed ;  and  everywhere  meet  a  spirit  so  unholy,  with  stem 
and  emphatic  rebuke.  It  may  be  of  great  use.  in  rallying  a 
party  for  a  partisan  warfare.  It  may  for  a  time  augment 
sectarian  power.  But  it  is  no  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God.  It  is  no  preparation  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  fire. 

§.  45.  Mr.  Cafson^s  logic.    Preliminary  remarks. 

We  have  considered  Mr.  Carson's  rhetoric.  Let  us  now 
look  at  his  logic.  In  doing  this  I  meet  with  two  embarrass- 
ments :  1.  His  work  has  not  been  republished  in  this  country. 
Hence  I  shall  direct  my  attention  at  present  mainly  to  principles^ 
as  my  readers  can  better  comprehend  these  than  details.  2.  I 
have  already  virtually  answered  nearly  all  of  it  in  my  last  two 
numbers,  though  not  having  seen  the  work  itself,  I  did  not  aim 
to  answer  it,  and  hence  the  application  of  the  various  parts  of 
my  discussion  to  Mr.  Carson's  positions  may  need  to  be  pointed 
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out  But  as  I  have  not  room  to  attempt  thb,  I  shall  trust  to  the 
intelligence  of  my  readers  to  do  that  work. 

All  of  Mr.  Carson's  reply  may  be  considered  as  relating 
either — 1,  To  principles;  or,  2,  To  fundamental  arguments; 
or,  3,  To  subordinate  points ;  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  is 
of  some  consequence,  but  not  essential  to  the  main  question. 
Mr.  Carson  seems  to  labor  very  hard  to  accumulate  upon  me 
errors  of  all  sorts,  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  destroying 
my  reputation  as  a  scholar,  by  repeated  charges  of  folly,  stu- 
pidity, nonsense,  etc  Often  the  errors  charged  are  upon  minute 
Eints,  not  at  all  essential  in  the  decision  of  the  mam  question. 
It  they  give  him  a  fine  opportuBity  of  setting  forth  my  amaz- 
ing want  of  perspicacity.  Such  charges  of  error  are  a  kind  of 
logical  mosquitoes.  They  have  a  sting ;  they  irritate ;  but  they 
hare  no  fatal  power ;  and  are  so  numerous  and  minute  that 
Acre  is  no  time  to  pursue  them,  and  little  is  really  gained  by 
their  destruction.  In  the  refutation  of  such  charges,  1  shall  not 
waste  the  time  of  my  readers.  If  the  main  points  are  decided 
in  my  favor,  they  will  die  a  natural  death.  I  shall  therefore 
first  consider  the  question  of  principle,  and  then  look  at  the 
fundamental  arguments  in  the  case. 

Careful  reasoners  are  wont  to  examine  principles,  and  state 
d^nitions  clearly  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Carson  ought  to  have 
done  this.  I  staled  clearly  and  fully  my  principles  at  the  out- 
set, presented  definitely  the  point  to  be  proved,  and  the  nature 
of  the  proof  required.  Does  Mr.  Carson  carefully  examine  this 
part  of  my  argument  1  Not  at  all.  He  merely  alludes  to  it 
for  the  sake  of  sajring  that  he  has  no  objection  to  much  of  it, 
and  that  I  borrowed  all  the  truth  of  it  from  him ;  and  then 
passes  on  to  his  attack  upon  my  examples.  Does  he  anywhere 
fairly  and  fully  meet  and  discuss  my  principles  ?  Not  at  all. 
Let  me  then  begin  by  considering  both  his  principles  and  mine. 

§.  46.  Mr.  Carson^s  syHem^  and  canons, 

I  will  therefore  now  endeavor  to  do  what  Mr.  Carson  has  no- 
where done,  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments  of  his  system, 
and  to  present  them  in  one  view  ;  for,  above  all  things,  it  is 
essential  to  have  clear  views  of  the  points  actually  in  debate. 
Mr.  Carson's  systetn  then  involves  four  parts. 

1.  To  establish  clearly  that  fiofni^cD  actually  has  the  sense 
immerse  in  many  instances.  2.  To  assume  a  canon  of  proof 
as  to  a  secondary  sense.    3.  To  provide  a  set  of  principles  for 
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testing  all  alleged  secoDdary  senses,  to  see  if  they  cannot  possi- 
bly be  reduced  to  the  primary  sense.  4.  If  it  is  possible,  then 
to  overrule  all  probabilities  of  a  secondary  sense,  by  what  he 
calls  the  testimony  of  the  word  ^antZ<»i  <>f  which  tne  primary 
sense  has  been  estabUshed.  With  the  results  of  this  proeess  he 
is  remarkably  well  satisfied.  In  bis  preface,  he  says,  ^'  My 
dissertation  on  the  import  of  the  word  ^antiCn  I  submit  with 
confidence  to  the  truly  learned.  If  I  have  not  settled  that  cofi- 
troversy^  there  is  not  truth  in  axioms.^*  Mr.  Carson  has  chosea 
to  disregard  the  advice  of  an  ancient  king :  '^  Let  not  him  that 
girdeth  on  his  harness  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off.'' 
whether  he  has  done  wisely  in  so  doing,  the  result  will  show. 
Let  us  examine  his  process  a  little  more  in  detail. 

In  establishing  the  first  point,  Mr.  Carson  has  laid  out  much 
needless  labor.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  denied  it.  Yet  Mr. 
Carson,  in  his  work  on  baptism,  has  accumulated  passage  on  pas- 
sage as  if  the  whole  world  denied  that  ^agffS^o)  ever  means  to  im- 
merse, till  he  thinks  his  position  impregnable.  Having  thus  firmly 
established  what  no  one  denies,  Mr.  Carson  next  lavs  down  his 
canon  as  to  proving  a  secondary  sense.  P.  106,  ^^  I  will  here  reduce 
my  observations  on  this  point  to  the  form  of  a  canon.  When  a 
thing  is  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  no  objection  from  difficul- 
ties can  be  admitted  as  decisive,  except  they  involve  an  impossi- 
bility." The  '^  thinff^  in  this  case  is  of  course  the  primary  sense 
Q{^miC'^.  For  though  the  canon  is  general  in  form,  yet  it  is  made 
for  a  specific  case.  But  the  canon  in  its  general  form  looks  plausi- 
ble, because  it  includes  unlike  cases,  and  is  true  of  some  and  not  of 
others.  If  a  particular /ad  is  proved  by  sufficient  evidence,  as 
for  example,  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  mspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  not  to  reject  that  /act  on  account  of  difficulties. 
So  if  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  a  particular  passage  is  fairly 
proved,  we  are  not  to  reject  it  in  that  passage,  because  oCdifi^ 
culties.  But  proof  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  one  passage,  is 
not  of  course  proof  of  its  meaning  in  another ;  because  the 
meanings  of  all  words  are  liable  to  change.  Now,  in  all  placet 
where  £e  meaning  immerse  has  been  proved  by  Mr.Xlarson 
to  belong  to  ^oTrr^o),  [  do  not  deny  that  it  so  belongs.  But  diia 
is  not  proof  of  its  meaning  in  all  other  cases.  Its  meaning  in 
each  case  must  be  decided  for  itself.  Mr.  Carson's  canon  then, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  case  in  hand,  is  merely  this :  where 
one  meaning  of  a  word  has  been  proved  in  certain  cases^  no 
difficulties  can  be  admitted  as  decisive  against  retaining  it  in 
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ifiker  casesj  unless  tfaey  iSToIye  an  impossibilitj.  Here  it  is  then 
m  all  its  nakedness.  He  atteoipts,  indeed,  to  pat  this  alongside 
of  the  mpropriety  of  rejecting  proof  of  the  bemff  of  a  Ghxl,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  ^ound  of  diflBcnlties. 
But  ivbo  cannot  see  that  the  cases  are  totally  unlike  t  If  we 
admit  a  new  meaning  to  the  word  Bam^ny  on  the  ground  of 
AfficuKies,  we  do  not  reject  the  old  meaning  in  cases  where  it 
has  been  proved  to  exist;  we  merelf  prove  that  in  other  cases 
another  meaning  coexttts  with  it  ff,  on  the  ground  of  difficul- 
ties, we  reject  die  being  of  a  God,  or  the  in^Hration  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  nject  the  identical  thing  which  we  had  before 
proved  true.  Mr.  Carson's  canon  then  is  in  brief  this :  we 
cannot  admit  a  secondary  sense  offkatuXttf  unless  we  can  prove 
fliat  the  primary  sense  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
he  everywhere  reduces  it  to  practise.  Mr.  Carson  next  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  down  canons  ik  trial  by  which  to  test  alleeed 
secondary  senses,  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  impossibuity 
of  the  nnmary  sense  which  he  claims  as  essential,  actually  ex- 
ists.   Of  these  the  most  important  are  these : 

L  P.  139,  **  I  assert  that  in  no  language  under  heaven  can 
one  word  dengnate  two  modes ;"  e*  g.,  ^ntm  cannot  simiff 
both  Ap  and  sprinkle.  This  he  avowedly  asserts,  **  wiUiout 
reference  to  the  practise  of  language  on  tlie  authority  of  self- 
evklent  truth."  Another  form  in  which  he  states  it  is  this:  *'  Jl 
word  that  appties  to  tw>  modes  can  designate  neither.  The 
same  word  cannot  express  diflS^ent  modes,  though  a  word  not 
agni&cant  of  mode  may  apply  to  all  modes ;''  e.  g.,  wash, 
stain,  wet,  purify,  are  elfects  which  may  be  produced  by  pour- 
ing, ^pping,  or  sprinkling.  **  But  modes  are  essentially  different 
from  each  other,  and  can  have  nothing  in  common.  One  word 
then  cannot  possibly  distinguish  them.  The  name  of  a  mode  is 
the  wond  which  expresses  it,  as  distinguished  from  other  modes. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  word  to  express  the  distinction 
of  two  modes.  It  might  more  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the 
word  Idackf  may  also  be  empl<^ed  to  signify  the  idea  denoted 
by  vMe,  as  well  as  the  idea  which  it  is  employed  to  designate, 
because  black  and  white  admit  of  degrees :  but  there  are  no 
de^ees  in  mode,'*  p.  139.  All  this  is  avowedly  a  priori  rea- 
soning, not  deduced  firom  facts,  but  resting  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  impossible  so  to  use  a  word,  or  at  least  absurd,  and 
therefore  no  word  is  in  fact  so  used. 

2.  In  certain  sttuatiotis,  two  words,  or  even  sbveral  words, 
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MAY  WITH  EQUAL  PaOPBHSTY  FILL  THE  SAME  PLACE,  THOUGH  THEY 
ARE  ALL  E8SENTULLY  DIFFERENT  IN  THEIR  SIOND^ICATIONS,  p.  81; 

e.  g.y  a  man  who  is  immersed,  and  is  wet,  and  washed,  and 
purified  by  it,  may,  in  describing  the  transaction,  say  truly,  I 
was  immersed  5  or  I  was  wet ;  or  I  was  washed ;  or  I  was 
purified ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  all  of  these  words 
mean  the  same  thing.  Hence  if,  m  describing  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  it  is  said  he  was  purified ;  it  does  not  follow  of  course 
that  purify  is  a  synonyme  of  baptize.  It  may  be  that  it  is  merely 
used  in  its  place.  Mr.  Carson  introduces  this  canon  with  great 
authority :  ^'  I  do  not  request  my  readers  to  admit  my  canon.  I 
insist  on  their  submission  :  let  them  deny  it  if  they  can."  Mr. 
Carson  obviously  looks  upon  this  as  a  profound  and  origmal 
yiew ;  for  he  says,  *^  it  is  from  ignorance  of  this  principle  that 
lexicographers  have  given  meanings  to  words  which  they  do  not 
possess,"  p.  32.  Its  truth  I  do  not  deny ;  of  its  profundity  and 
originality  let  others  judge. 

3.  <^  One  mode  of  wetting  is  figured  as  another  mode  of  wet- 
ting by  the  liveliness  of  the  imagination,"  p.  48 ;  e.  g.,  "  A 
cold  shuddering  dew  dips  me  all  o'er," — Milton.  This  canon 
is  designed  to  exclude  the  meaning  to  wet  from  ^dntwy  in  the 
case  v^ere  it  is  said  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  e^aqfti  ano  trjg  dgoaov 
tov  ovQupov  TO  amfAa  avrov,  L  e.,  his  body  was  wet  by  the  dew 
of  heaven ;  according  to  Mr.  Carson,  his  body  was  dipped^  is  a 
lively  and  imaginative  mode  of  expressing  his  thorough  wetting 
by  the  dew ;  which  in  fact  was  not  a  dipping.  This  canon 
exhausts  its  full  force  in  disposing  of  this  passaee. 

4.  '^  Metaphor  is  not  bound  to  find  examples  to  justify  its 
particular  figures ;  but  may  indulge  itself  wherever  it  finds  re- 
semblance." Reply,  p.  12.  This  canon  is  introduced,  as  we 
shall  see  in  its  place,  to  repel  my  allegation  that  there  are  no 
examples  in  the  use  of  language  to  justify  the  figure,  ^'  immerse 
in  the  Holy  Spirit" 

5.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and 
the  meaning  of  its  name  :  e.  g.,  when  Chrysostom  says, 
'^  Christ  caUs  his  cross  baptism,  because  by  it  he  purified  the 
world ;"  he  may  refer  not  to  the  import  of  the  name  of  the  rite, 
but  to  its  nature  as  a  rite  of  purification.  *'  It  is  quite  immate- 
rial whether  the  idea  of  purification  be  found  in  the  name  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  ordinance." — Reply,  p.  66.  Such  are  Mr. 
Carson's  leading  canons  of  triaL 

It  is  plain  on  looking  at  them,  that  they  are  all  designed  for 
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one  end,  to  explain  away  alleged  secondary  senses,  by  proving 
that  the  primary  may  he  retained ;  they  do  not  prove  that  it  u 
retained,  but  that  it  may  6e,— that  we  are  not  compelled  to 
adoiit  a  secondary  sense. 

Mr.  Carson's  nnal  step  is  to  introduce  what  he  calls  the  testi- 
mony of  the  word  fictnti^n  itself;  L  e.,  the  fact  that  it  clearly 
has  the  sense  immerse  in  other  cases;  this,  and  the  fact  that 
it  may  have  it  in  this  case,  proves  that  it  actually  has  ity  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
spoken  o£ 

But  Mr.  Carson  commonly  takes  this  last  step  by  assuming 
the  very  point  in  debate ;  i.  e.,  that  he  has  provea  that  the  word 
Pami^n  never  means  any  thing  but  immerse,  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Greek  language ;  when  the  very  question  in  debate  is : 
Has  it  not  another  meaning  ?     For, 

1.  He  has  made  onl^  a  limited  examination  of  the  uses  of 
the  word.  Quite  large,  mdeed,  in  one  view  of  the  matter.  Far 
larger  than  was  necessary  if  he  merely  aimed  to  prove  that  im- 
m^se  is  a  meaning  of  ^oitti^m.  But  if  he  aimed  to  exclude 
every  other  meanings  far  too  limited.  The  word  Bant iC<a  and  its 
derivatives  occur  in  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  Greek  ten  times, 
not  to  say  a  hundred  times  more  frequently  than  in  all  the 
classic  Greek  writers  taken  together.  For  as  a  leading  ordi- 
nance of  Christianity,  through  which  the  forgiveness  of  t»ins, 
and  eternal  life  were  supposed  to  come,  baptism  was  to  them  a 
subject  of  deep  and  incessant  interest ;  it  filled  all  their  thoughts 
— ^it  gave  color  to  all  their  emotions— it  pervaded  all  their  vo- 
luminous works.  For  successive  folio  pages  ^oirrtto)  or  its  de- 
rivatives meet  the  eye  incessantly  on  every  page.  In  them 
also  the  word  is  used  with  direct  reference  to  the  Christian  or- 
dinance of  baptism — so  that  nothing  can  be  more  in  point  than 
their  testimony.  And  Mr.  Carson^amestly  maintains  that  they 
must  have  known  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  the  apos- 
tles. Yet  from  this  part  of  the  language,  m  his  work  on  bap- 
tism, he  produced  few  examples,  yea,  I  had  almost  said  none. 
Nor  have  I  yet  been  able  to  find  any  proof  that  he  had  ever 
read  the  Greek  Fathers  on  this  subject — I  do  not  say  that  he 
had  not,  but  merely  that  he  has  since  made  assertions  that  I 
know  not  how  to  explain  if  he  had,  as  I  shall  soon  show. 

2.  On  this  limited  examination  of  the  uses  of  the  word,  he 
has  based  the  affirmation  that  he  has  '*  by  the  use  of  language 
FOUND  that  the  word  has  this  meaning  (i.  e.  immerse),  and  no 
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other.''  He  says  he  has  found  this  to  be  so.  What  does  this 
mean  1  Has  he  examined  every  case  of  its  usage  in  the  Oreek 
language  ?  He  does  not  pretend  it  Nay,  be  clearly  declares 
that  he  has  not.  "  I  regret,"  he  says,  **  that  I  have  not  every 
passage  in  which  the  word  occurs  in  the  Greek  language.'' 
(On  Baptism,  p.  22.)  How,  then,  did  Mr.  Carson/nd  that  the 
word  ^antZto  means  immerse  in  passwes  which,  even  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  he  never  saw  f  There  can  be  no  way 
except  that  m  which  he  establishes  one  of  his  canons,  p.  139 : 
Without  reference  to  the  practise  of  language  and  on  thb 
AUTHORITY  OF  SELF-EVIDENT  TRUTH ! !  Truly  this  is  R  Convenient 
way  of  settling  the  meaning  of  words.  If  this  is  not  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Carson  has  found  out  the  meaning  of  ^anti^m  in 
cases  which  he  has  never  seen,  I  wait  to  learn  by  aid  of  what 
undiscovered  priuciple  he  has  found  it 

3.  Upon  a  oasis  so  frail,  Mr.  Carson,  with  unparalleled  bold- 
ness, makes  assertions  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  whole 
range  and  history  of  the  Greek  language.  P.  27,  **  Immersion 
is  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  in  every  instance  in  the  whole 
compass  of  the  language."  P.  26,  '*  I  tell  Mr.  Beecher  it  never 
agttifies  to  purify.  A^y  authority  is  the  practise  of  the  Oreek 
language."  P.  47.  He  calls  this  ^^  the  oBcertained  meaning  of 
the  word."    P.  31,  « Its  established  meaning." 

4.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  true,  that  on  an  assump- 
tion so  totally  devoid  of  proof,  on  such  a  mere  petitio  principi, 
Mr.  Carson's  whole  argument  against  me  is  based.  Havmg 
thus  found  oiit  and  ascertained  the  meaning  of  the  word,  he 
calls  it  **  the  testimony  of  the  word  known  by  its  use/'  p.  3L 
*'  The  authority  of  the  word,"  p.  32,  and  gravely  informs  us, 
p.  40,  that  *^  probability,  even  the  highest  probabifity  avails  no- 
thing against  testimony ;"  and  p.  47,  **  to  allege  probability 
against  the  ascertained  meaning  of  a  word,  is  to  deny  testimony 
te  a  source  of  evidence,  for  the  meanrag  of  testimony  must  hie 
known  by  the  words  used."  But  what  is  this  testimony  1  fa 
the  word  §cunl^m  a  living  intelligent  being  1  Is  it  conscious 
of  its  own  meaning  1  Has  it  testified  to  Mr.  Carson  as  to  its 
universal  use  1  If  not,  and  if  Mr.  Carson  has  seen  but  a  few 
out  of  the  multitvde  of  its  usages,  how  dares  he  to  call  the  little 
that  he  has  seen  the  universal,  absolute  and  exclusive  sense  of 
the  word,  and  then  to  personify  it,  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice  swearing  down  all  probable  evidence  by  direct  testi- 
mony ?    Never  was  there  a  more  perfect  illusion  than  such 
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reaioning  as  this.    It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  proving  the 

foint  in  question  by  incessantly  and  dogmatically  assuming  it. 
or  until  he  has  first  assumed^  without  proof,  that  he  has 
^'  found"  or  '^  ascertained/'  that  §afmX<o  means  immerse,  and 
nothing  else,  **  in  every  instance  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
language/'  even  in  those  cases  which  he  never  saw,  how  can 
he  make  the  word  testify  to  that  point  ? 

And  yet  this  is  his  all-subduing  argument  in  every  case. 
First,  by  his  canons  of  trial  he  makes  the  sense  immerse  possi- 
ble, and  then  brings  forward  his  witness,  PanrtX<Oy  to  testify 
that  it  has  but  one  sense  in  the  whole  lange  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  that  one  immerse.    He  compares,  p.  28,  the  mean- 
ing that  he  claims  to  a  client  w?wse  title  to  the  whole  estate  is 
in  evidence.    P.  30,  ^  The  couches  were  immersed  because  the 
word  has  this  signification  and  no  other."    P.  29,  *^  To  deny 
this  is  to  give  the  lie  to  the  inspired  narrators.    The  word  used 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  signifies  immersion,  and  immersion  only." 
P.  32, ''  In  fact,  to  allege  that  the  couches  were  not  immersed, 
is  not  to  decide  on  the  authority  of  the  word  used,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  authority,  to  give  the  lie  to  the  Holy  Spirit.    In- 
spiration employs  a  word  to  designate  the  purification  of  the 
couches  which  never  signifies  any  thin^  but  immerse.    If  they 
were  not  immersed,  the  historian  is  a  false  witness.    This  wav 
of  conferring  meaning  on  words  is  grounded  on  infidelity." 
Again :  **  When  the  Hol^  Spirit  employs  words  whose  mean- 
ings are  not  relished,  critics  do  not  say  that  he  lies,  but  they 
say  what  is  equal  to  this,  that  his  words  mean  what  they  cannot 
mean.    This  is  a  respectful  way  of  calling  him  a  liar."     I  had 
said,  Bib.  Rep.  April,  l84D,p.  369,"  The  question  is  not :  Will  we 
believe  that  the  couches  were  immersed,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  says 
sOf  bat  this.  Has  he  said  sof^*  and  I  decided  that  he  has  not. 
This,  according  to  Mr.  Carson,  is  a  respectful  way  of  calling 
him  a  liar.    Now,  in  reply  to  all  this,  I  totally  deny  Mr.  Car- 
son's whole  groundwork  in  general  and  in  particular — in  the 
whole  and  in  all  its  parts.    There  is  no  such  testimony  of  the 
word  ^istiJ^m  as  he  alleges.     It  is  all  a  mere  fiction  of  Mr. 
Carson's,  sustained  by  no  evidence  but  his  own  unproved  asser- 
tion.   It  is  a  mere  dream.    Does  Mr.  Carson  allege  passages 
in  which  the  meaning  immerse  clearly  occurs  ?    I  do  not  deny 
the  meaning  in  those  cases :  in  other  cases  I  do  deny  it,  and 
claim  that  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  another  sense.     And' 
am  I  to  be  answered  by  such  a  mere  figment  as  an  alleged  tes- 
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timony  of  the  word  as  to  its  own  use  in  all  cases  in  the  whole 
language,  when  in  fact  all  that  this  testimony  amounts  to  is  Mn 
Carson's  unproved  assertion  ?  And  on  such  grounds  as  these 
am  I  to  be  charged  with  giving  the  Ke  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  whole  foundation  of  Mr.  Carson's  argument 
against  me.  His  whole  logical  strength  lies  here.  This  mere 
petitio  prioclpii  dressed  up  in  all  shapes,  and  urged  with  unpa- 
ralleled assurance,  figures  from  beginning  to  end  of  his  reply.  In 
this  consists  its  whole  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  life.     It  has  no  energy  that  is  not  derived  from  this. 

Such,  then,  are  Mr.  Carson's  principles — such  is  bis  system, 
and  such  the  mode  in  which  he  applies  his  principles. 

§  47.  My  principles — How  Mr.  Carson  represents  them. 

Of  my  principles  he  speaks  fiercely ;  and  calls  them  false,  fa- 
natical, and  subversive  of  all  real  truth.  It  is  important,  then, 
to  inquire  what  are  they,  and  has  Mr.  Carson  truly  represented 
them? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  reply,  he  has  not. 

He  has  nowhere  fairly  stated  or  answered  my  principles  at 
all ;  and  no  one  from  his  reply  could  imagine  what  they  are. 
What  then  has  he  done  7  He  discusses  no  principles  at  the 
outset.  He  merely  says  that  I  have  proved  no  secondary  sense 
of  ^antiXfo^  and  that  '^  my  dissertation  is  no  more  to  critical  de- 
duction than  Waverly  or  Kenilworth  to  history.  Indeed  the 
relation  is  not  so  true ;  it  wants  that  verisimilitude  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  novels  of  the  illustrious  Scott.  To  the  ignorant 
there  is  an  appearance  of  philosophy  and  learning,  but  sound 
criticism  will  have  little  difficulty  in  taking  the  foundation  from 
under  the  edifice  which  he  has  labored  to  erect,"  page  4.  He 
then  takes  up  the  passages  on  which  I  rely,  and  proceeds,  in  his 
way^  to  take  out  the  foundation.  That  is,  he  assumes  the  truth 
of  his  own  principles,  though  I  had  proved  them  to  be  false — 
suppresses  or  misrepresents  mine,  and  then  declares  that  all  the 
evidence  I  have  adduced  is  no  proof — and  is  filled  with  unut- 
terable amazement  at  my  excessive  want  of  perspicacity,  etc. 
All  of  which  amounts  to  merely  this,  that  I  rely  on  arguments 
which  his  principles  reject,  but  which  are  sound  and  unanswer- 
able according  to  my  own.  In  other  words,  though  I  have 
E roved  his  principles  to  be  false,  yet  because  I  do  not  see  with 
is  eyes,  therefore  I  do  not  see  at  all,  but  am  stupid,  blind,  etc. 

At  length,  on  p.  46,  he  thus  represents  my  principles : 
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^Mr.  Beecher  proceeds  on  aa  axiom  that  is  false,  fanatical, 
and  subversive  of  all  revealed  truth — namely,  that  meaning  is 
to  be  assigned  to  words  in  any  document,  not  from  the  authority 
of  the  use  of  language,  ascertained  by  acknowledged  examples, 
but  from  views  of  probabilitv  of  the  tbmg  related  mdependently 
of  the  testimony  of  the  word." 

Mr.  Carson  does  not  pretend  that  this  axiom  is  stated  in  my 
words ;  but  he  gives  it  in  his  own  words,  and  in  italics  too,  as 
a  condensed  summary  of  my  principles.  To  all  this  I  have  but 
one  reply  to  make,  and  that  is  a  direct  denial.  I  reject  this 
statement  of  my  views  as  entirely  delusive  and  totally  unfair. 
Do  I  indeed  avowedly  disregard  the  authority  of  the  use  of  lan- 
guage ascertained  by  acknowled^d  examples  in  assigning 
meaning  to  words  1  All  of  my  prmciples  are  avowedly  derived 
from  the  use  of  language  ascertained  by  acknowledged  exam- 
ples, and  rest  upon  this  use. 

What  I  actually  do  is  this.  In  assigning  secondary  meaning 
to  words,  I  regard  three  things  at  least,  and  not  one  alone. 
— ^I  regard,  1.  General  laws  of  language,  established  by 
examples.  2.  The  original  and  primary  sense  of  particular 
words.  3.  llie  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject  spoken  c^.  It  is  by  considering  all  these  that  I  de- 
cide when  a  word  has  a  secondary  sense. 

§  48.  Tnte  statemefU  of  my  principlee. 

My  principles  are  fully  and  carefully  set  forth  in  ^  1 — ^7, 
occupying  4n  all  nearly  18  pages.  No  one  who  will  carefully 
read  them  can  mistaxe  them,  or  think  that  I  hold  the  views 
ascribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Carson.  I  cannot  aeain  m  over  all 
that  ^ound  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  I  will  here  briefly 
recapitulate  the  most  important  of  my  principles. 

1.  In  assigning  secondary  senses,  we  are  to  be  guided, 
as  just  stated,  by  general  laws  of  language ;  the  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  spc^en  of. 

2.  One  of  these  general  laws  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  in  all 
languages,  a  large  number  of  wor^  have  left  their  primary 
sense  sund  adopted  secondary  senses^  it  is  never  a  priori  miprol)- 
able  that  the  same  diould  be  true  of  any  particular  word. 

3.  But  whilst  such  transitions  are  common  in  all  words,  they 
are  particularly  common  in  words  of  the  class  o(patniZ»9  deno- 
ting action  l^,  or  with  reference  to  a  flcdd.    This  is  owing  to 
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the  fact,  that  the  effects  produced  by  the  action  depend  not  on 
the  action  alone,  but  on  the  action  and  the  fluid  combined, 
and  of  course  may  be  varied  as  the  fluid  or  its  application  va- 
ries. And  this  I  illustrated  at  great  length  by  acknowledged 
examples  of  the  use  of  language  in  the  case  of  cognate  words. 

From  this  I  inferred  that  tne  usages  of  language  create  no  prob- 
ability against  a  secondary  sense  of  the  word  ^antl^to^  but  that 
the  probability  is  decidedly  in  its  favor.     Still  further,  I  alleged, 

4.  That  the  existence  of  manners  and  customs  tending  to 
such  a  result,  renders  such  a  result  still  more  probable  ^  and 
that  among  the  Jews  such  manners  and  customs  did  exist. 

5.  That  this  probability  is  still  more  increased  according  to 
the  laws  of  language,  by  the  fact  that  ^anti^on  refers  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this  is  to  purify,  and  that  no 
external  act  has  in  itself  any  fitness  to  present  this  idea  to  the 
mind.  For  the  effects  of  pouring,  sprinkling,  •  and  immersion, 
depesd  not  on  the  act,  but  on  the  fluid.  Tne  act  being  the 
same,  ink,  or  oil,  or  wine,  or  pure  water,  or  filthy  water,  would 
produce  effects  entirely  unlike«  The  law  of  language  in  this 
case  is,  that  in  the  progress  of  society  new  ideas  produce  either 
new  words  or  new  senses  of  old  wonls — and  that  §ami^<a  when 
applied  to  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  applied  to  a 
subject  of  thought  unknown  to  the  writers  of  classic  Greek,  and 
therefore  had  probably  undergone  a  change  to  qualify  it  for  its 
purpose,  i.  e.,  to  designate  his  peculiar  work. 

Now  all  of  these  principles  relate  to  general  laws  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  proof  of  them  I  appealed  to  acknowledged  facts 
in  the  use  of  language. 

But  I  clearly  stat^  that  these  principles  do  not  of  themselves 
prove  that  ^a/rrifo)  means  to  purify,  but  merely  open  the  way 
for  such  proof,  and  enable  us  to  decide  what,  and  how  much 
proof  is  needed  in  order  to  prove  the  point.  I  also  definitely 
stated  that  it  was  to  be  proved  as  other  facts  are,  i.  e.,  by  ap- 
'  propriate  evidence. 

And  here  comes  up  the  real  ground  of  difference  between 
Mr.  Carton  and  me.  This  point  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  whole  stress  of  this  part  of  the  battle  rages  here. 

1.  Mr.  Carson  assumes,  against  all  these  previous  probabili- 
ties, that  a  secondary  sense  in  the  word  j^a^rijw  cannot  be  es- 
tablished except  by  the  highest  possible  proof,  i.  e.,  a  case  in 
which  the  primitive  sense  is  impossible.  This  I  totally  de^y, 
and  mamtain  that  a  lower  degree  of  proof  is  amply  sufficient 
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to  prove  a  meaning,  which  the  laws  of  language  have  ahready 
renidered  so  probable. 

2.  Mr.  Carson  totally  disregards  not  only  the  lower  degrees 
of  moral  evidence,  but  the  laws  of  cumulative  evidence  also. 
He  takes  each  passage  separately,  and  if  he  can  prove  that  it 
does  not  come  up  to  his  canon  of  proof,  L  e.,  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  the  sense  immersion  is  impossible,  he  sets  it  aside  as 
a  cipher,  and  so  of  every  other  one  in  detail.  He  then  says, 
<^  each  of  the  cases  considered  separately  is  nothing ;  all  taken 
together,  then,  must  be  nothing.  It  is  the  addition  or  multi- 
plication of  ciphers." — Replyy  p.  47. 

All  this  I  totally  deny,  and  maintain  that  it  iff  entirely  at  war 
with  the  laws  of  moral  and  cumulative  evidence.  Because  the 
reasoning  of  philology  .it  not  demonstrative,  but  moral  and 
cumulative,  and  an  ultimate  result  depends  upon  the  combined 
impression  of  all  the  facts  of  a  given  case  as  a  whole,  on  the 
principle  that  the  view  which  best  harmonizes  all  the  facts;  and 
falls  in  with  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind,  is  true. 

And  where  many  and  separate  and  independent  facts  all 
tend,  with  diflFerent  degrees  of  probability,  to  a  common  result, 
there  is  an  evidence  over  and  above  the  evidence  furnished  by 
each  case  in  itself,  in  the  coincidence  of  so  many  separate  and 
independent  probabilities  in  a  common  result.  And  to  prove 
that  each  may  be  explained  otherwise,  and  is  not  in  itself  a  de- 
monstration, cannot  break  the  force  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
separate  and  independent  probabilities  all  tend  one  way.  The 
probability  thus  produced  is  greater  than  the  sura  of  the  sepa- 
rate probabilities ;  it  has  the  force  of  the  fact  that  they  coincide, 
and  that  the  assumption  of  the  truth  of  the  meaning  in  which 
they  all  coincide  is  the  only  mode  of  explainmg  the  coincidence. 

Any  one  of  the  following  facts  may  be  true  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman and  a  lady,  to  whom  it  is  not  improper  or  improbable  that 
he  should  be  married  without  giving  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  engaged.  They  may  be  seen  walking  together  in  one  in^ 
stance,  or  riding  together,  or  in  a  store  together,  or  looking  at 
furniture  together,  or  they  may  exchange  letteis  in  «ne  instance 
with  each  other,  or  they  may  be  seen  examining  a  house  to- 
gether ;  and  each  act  may  be  such  as  to  prove  no  engagement ; 
but  can  all  these  acts  take  place  in  connexion  with  each  other, 
and  each  be  oft  repeated,  and  yet  furnish  no  higher  proof  of  an 
eojgagement  than  any  one  alone  ?  Shall  we  say  each  is  no- 
tfaiDg,  and  therefore  all  taken  together  are  nothing ;  it  is  the 
addition  or  multiplication  of  ciphers  1 
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Soy  if  tfaere  is  no  reason  why  fiamtX^  should  not  have  the 
sense  purify,  and  a  strong  probability  that  it  should,  and  innu- 
merable facts  on  all  sides  create  each  a  probability  of  it,  is  the 
existence  and  coincidence  of  all  these  facts  nothing,  because 
each  by  itself  does  not  demonstrate  it?  Such  is  Mr.  Carson's 
position — such  is  not  mine.  Who  is  correct  let  the  universal 
opinions  and  practices  of  mankind,  and  the  laws  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence  m  all  courts  of  justice  decide. 

Such,  in  short,  are  my  principles,  and  iny  whole  argument 
tested  by  these  is  sound  and  unanswerable.  Mr.  Carson  in  re- 
plying to  me  ought  first  to  have  stated  them  clearly,  and  to 
nave  shown  their  falsehood,  if  he  could.  This  he  has  not  done, 
nor  attempted  to  do,  and  that  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  they 
admit  of  no  reasonable  denial,  and  they  cannot  be  disproved. 

§  49.  Mr.  CarsorCs  course  and  his  objections. 

What  then  does  Mr.  Carson  do  ?  Hear  him.  "  To  much 
of  the  former  part  of  the  work  I  can  have  no  possible  objec- 
tion, because  it  is  a  mere  echo  of  biy  own  philological  doctrines, 
illustrated  with  diflFerent  examples-  In  a  work  controverting 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  drawn  in  my  treatise  on  baptism, 
it  surely  was  very  unnecessary  to  prove  that  words  may  have  a 
secondary  meaning  wandering  very  far  from  their  original  im- 
port. Can  any  writer  be  pointed  out  who  has  shown  this  more 
fully  than  I  have  done  1  I  do  not  question  this  principle.  / 
have  laid  it  down  for  him  as  a  foundation."  We  have  here  an 
admirable  specimen  of  Mr.  Carson's  usual  modesty  and  humil- 
ity. Does  Mr.  Carson  indeed  regard  himself  as  the  father  of 
the  doctrine,  that  words  may  have  a  secondary  meaning  wan- 
dering verjr  far  from  their  original  import  ?  If  not,  why  does 
he  call  it  his  own  philological  doctrine  1  It  is  mine  as  truly  as 
his.  Does  he  indeed  think  that  he  has  laid  it  down  for  me  as  a 
foundation  ?  My  teachers  in  college,  yea,  even  before  that,  had 
anticipated  Mr.  (Jarson  in  that  work.  Even  in  my  sophomore 
year,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  discovery,  a  new 
idea.  On  what  other  principle  have  all  sound  modem  lexi- 
cographers and  commentators  ever  proceeded  t  I  stated  it  not 
because  I  deemed  it  a  new  idea,  but  because  I  did  not.  Because 
I  considered  it  a  first  principle  of  common-sense  on  the  whole 
subject.  I  was,  indeed,  surprised  to  see  it  fully  recognized  by 
Mr.  Carson  ;  Baptists  are  so  prone  to  forget  it.  But  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  calling  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that 
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ererj  ^ect  must  have  a  caise,  my  own  doctrine^  as  to  call  the 
doctrine  that  words  may  have  a  secondary  sense,  my  own. 

But  Mr.  Carson  says,  '^  to  much  of  the  former  part  of  the 
work  I  can  have  no  possible  objection.'*  Very  well.  Of  how 
much  is  this  true  1  He  does  not  say ;  be  implies  that  to  some 
he  does  object,  but  does  not  say  to  what  This  a^ain  is  a  pru« 
dent  silence.  It  would  not  answer  to  state  fairly,  and  in  my 
own  words,  what  he  does  object  to.  For  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  my  argument  rests  is  their 
proof.    And  tney  are  entirely  fatal  to  his  cause. 

What  then  does  he  do  ?  He  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of 
the  passages  alleged  by  me,  and  silently  assuming  the  truth  of 
his  own  pontions,  in  cases  where  we  differ,  he  charges  upon 
me  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  controreray,  want  of  perspicacity, 
heresy,  nonsense,  blasphemy,  etc.,  because  my  conclusions  do 
not  agree  with  his  premises,  though  they  follow  irresistibly 
from  my  own.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  show 
that  my  premises  were  felsel  Alas!  that  he  could  not  do. 
Bemg  determined  not  to  admit  the  truth,  he  did  the  only  thing 
that  remained,  first  to  misrepresent,  and  then  to  deny  it. 

Let  it  not  then  be  forgotten  that  the  real  question  at  issue  is 
not  this,  Shall  a  secondary  meaning  of  pami^m  be  admitted 
firom  mere  views  of  probability,  without  reference  to  the  usages 
of  language,  or  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  7  but  this : 
A  certain  secondary  sense  of  ^a^yt^w  bein^  probable  according 
to  the  laws  of  language  and  the  human  mind,  how  much  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  prove  it,  and  of  what  kind  shall  it  be  ?  Mr. 
Carson  says  an  impossibility  of  the  primitive  sense  in  some  one 
instance,  and  rejects  all  degrees  of  probabiHty  below  this  as 
ciphers.  I  deny  the  necessity  of  such  proof,  and  allege  that  a 
proof  may  be  made  out  by  lower  degrees  of  probability,  so  co- 
inciding, as  to  form  a  cumulative  argument  on  the  principles  of 
drcumstantial  evidence. 

But  Mr.  Carson  may  say  that  these  degrees  of  probability 
arise,  not  from  the  words  of  the  record,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  spoken  of.  True,  they  do ;  and  so  does  the  impossi- 
bility that  he  demands.  Why  is  it  impossible  to  immerse  a 
lake  in  the  blood  of  a  mouse  f  Not  the  word  |$afrre9,  but  the 
nature  of  things  forbids  it.  Why  is  it  highly  improbable  that 
all  the  Jews  immersed  their  couches  7  Isot  the  word  pantiXm^ 
but  the  nature  of  things  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  such 
a  practice  was  ever  universal  among  aUtke  JewSy  though  it  is 
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not  absolutely  impossible.  Does  Mr.  Carson  mean  that,  in  as- 
signing the  meaning  to  words,  we  are  not  to  regard  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  things  spoken  otai  all?  Or  that  we  are 
to  regard  them  only  when  they  render  a  particular  meaning 
impossible  f  But  why  this  distinction  1  On  what  is  it  founded? 
Here  are  nine  cases  in  which  a  given  secondary  meaning  is 

f>robab}e,  in  different  degrees,  rising  one  above  another,  till  at 
ast  we  reach  a  tenth,  in  which  no  other  meaning  is  possible. 
Here  says  Mr.  Carson  is  something  worthy  of  being  regarded  ; 
but  all  the  nine  preceding  degrees  must  be  dismissed  as  ciphers. 
Is  this  sound  philosophy  f 

But  Mr.  Carson  says  that  my  principle  is  the  same  wkh  that 
of  the  Unitarians.  I  reply,  so  is  his.  My  principle  b,  that  in 
assigning  secondary  meanings  to  words,  we  are  to  regard  the 
nature  of  the  things  spoken  of;  and  this  is  his, — and  it  is  also  a 
principle  of  the  Unitarians,  and  of  all  persons  of  common  sense. 
Does  a  truth  cease  to  be  a  truth  because  Unitarians  hold  it  7 

But  Mr.  Carson  says  that,  on  the  ground  q(  probabilities 
derived  from  the  thing  spoken  of.  Unitarians  and  Neologists 
explain  away  the  word  of  God.  So  they  do  on  the  ground  of 
possibilities  decived  from  the  nature  of  the  things  spoken  of.  Has 
Mr.  Carson  never  heard  the  argument,  that  three  persons  cmmot 
be  one  God  ?  and  that  the  word  God  is  therefore  to  be  taken  in 
a  lower  and  secondary  sense,  when  applied  to  Christ  ? 

And  will  he  reject  a  true  principle  of  interpretation  beewise 
it  may  be  and  has  hees^  falsely  applied  1  The  principle  b  true, 
let  it  lead  to  what  results  it  may,  that  in  the  interpretation  of 
all  language  we  must  look  at  the  things  spoken  of,  and  regard 
all  that  we  know  of  their  nature,  properties  and  laws,  and  not 
needlessly  involve  a  writer  in  a  contradiction  of  any  of  them  ; 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  word  of  God,  for  it  is  inspired ; 
and  he  who  made  the  laws  of  mind  and  matter  is  not  to  be 
represented  as  contradicting  them  in  his  word.  And  yet,  what 
principle  have  Unitarians  employed  more  than  this  against  the 
Trinity  ?  Is  it  then  a  Unitarian  principle  1  Nay,  raSier  it  is  a 
true  principle ;  falsely  applied,  indeed,  but  still  true. 

So  the  principle  of  regarding  probabilities  derived  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  in  assigning  secondary  senses  to  word«, 
may  be  abused ;  yet,  it  is  nevertheless  a  true  principle,  and  one 
of  vast  importance. 

We  are  also  to  regard  the  primary  meaning  in  assigning 
secondary  senses.  It  would  not  be  rational  to  assign  to  ^antH^ia 
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the  sense  to  sing  or  dance,  because  no  law  of  the  mind,  and  no 
circumstances,  manners  or  customs,  led  from  the  sense  immerse 
to  them,  and  no  analogy  illustrates  such  a  transition :  they  are, 
a  priori,  and  in  every  respect  improbable.  It  is  not  so  of  the 
sense  to  purify.  It  denotes  an  efiect  of  immersion  in  pure  water. 
Such  a  transition  is  natural ;  it  follows  the  analogy  of  language 
and  circumstances,  and  renders  it  probable ;  of  course  it  admits 
of  an  easy  proof  by  probabilities  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  spoken  of. 

Such  is  my  answer  to  Mr.  Carson's  vaunted  argument  from 
the  Colambo  bridge.  The  case  is  this :  Near  Columbo  is  a 
school,  on  the  bank  of  a  river ;  over  this  river  is  a  bridge  of  boats. 
It  is  related  by  Whitecross,  that  certam  boys,  too  poor  to  pay  the 
toll,  were  accustomed  to  swim  across  the  river  to  attend  the 
school.  Here,  says  Mr.  Carson,  according  to  Mr.  Beecher*s 
philology,  if  we  had  only  a  general  statement  of  the  fact,  that 
the  boys  so  swam,  a  foreigner  must  take  swim,  as  meaning  to 
walk  over  a  bridge  of  boats,  for  it  is  entirely  improbable  that 
the  boys  would  swim  when  there  was  a  bridge.  To  this  I 
reply :  Mr.  Carson  admits  that  no  one  who  reads  the  whole  story 
in  Whitecross  coold  make  such  a  mistake.  F^  he  tells  us 
that  they  did  not  cross  the  bridge,  and  why ; — and  why  they 
swam,  and  carried  their  books,  and  how.  As  to  paftrtXmy  we 
have  the  whole  story.  If  we  had  but  a  part  of  the  story,  as 
to  the  boys,  still  I  reply,  there  is  no  relation  between  the  sense 
to  swimy  and  the  sense  to  vxUk  on  a  hridgey  such  as  exists  be- 
tween immerse  and  purify.  Immersion  in  pure  water  tends  to 
produce  purification.  Does  swimming  in  a  river  tend  to  pro- 
duce walking  over  a  bridge  ?  Mr.  Carson  alleges  that  words 
denoting  unlike  modes,  have  nothing  in  common.  How  then 
can  swimming  in  water  tend  to  the  sense,  walking  on  a  bridge? 
Can  Mr.  Carson  refer  me  to  such  a  tratisition  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Greek  language,  or  any  other  ?  Why  then  does  he  set 
this  forth  as  a  case  parallel  with  mine,  and  adapted  clearly  to 
show  my  folly  ?  Yet,  he  exults  as  if  this  case  were  an  end  of 
all  controversy,  and  refers  to  it  in  his  reply  again  and  again. 
Miserable  is  that  cause  that  drives  its  advocates  to  such  shifts 
as  these. 

§.  50.  Appeal  to  fads. 

But  all  principles  are  seen  most  clearly  in  the  light  of  facts. 
To  them  then  let  us  turn. 
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Clemens  AlexaDdrious  (p.  387,  Lugduni  Batav.  1616,)  says 
fj  eUAr  rov  ^dfirujfiaTog  nri  ar  xcu  ^  i»  Monvaimg  nctQadedo- 
fieptj  TOW  fioifjtcus  mdenayg  : 

'H  f  vdQTjvafMPfj  HaOaga  xQOi  slfictT  <Xov(7a,  (Odyss.  4 :  769.) 
ij  Uerilonrj  im  tfjv  svxh^  eQxetai TtjXifiaxog  9i 

XetQog  nxpifABPOs  nohtjg  aXhg  cvjffiT  'ukdqins  (Odyss.  2 :  26  L) 
''EOog  rovto  'lovdawp  Sg  xou  to  nolXcaug  im  xoir^  panuXeodou. 

On  this  I  remark, 

1.  That  Clement  is  in  the  context  speaking  of  Christian 
baptism. 

2.  He  states  that  **  that  may  be  an  image  of  baptism  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  Moses  to  the  poets,  thus — 

Penelope  having  washed  herself,  and  having  on  her  body 
clean  apparel,  goes  to  prayer,  and  Telemachus  having  wash^ 
his  hands  in  the  hoary  sea,  prayed  to  Minerva.  This  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  that  they  also  should  be  often  baptized  upon 
their  couch." 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  nature  of  things.  Here  is  before  us  as 
a  nation,  the  Jews.  They  were  accustomed  to  recline  on  couches 
at  meals.  These  couches  were  large  enough  to  bold  from  three 
to  five  persons.  Clement  states  that  it  was  their  custom  to  be 
baptized  often  upon  their  couch.  We  know  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  their  custom  to  wash  their  hands  often  during 
their  meals  whilst  reclining  upon  their  couches — and  the  fre- 
quent immersion  of  men  on  a  couch  during  their  meals  is  an 
unheard  of  thing.  We  look  at  the  context.  He  had  just 
spoken  of  Telemachus  as  washing  his  hands — using  finrm — and 
of  Penelope  as  washing  herself^  using  vdQairmf  a  word  perfectly 
generic,  and  no  more  limited  to  one  mode  than  our  word  wash. 
We  look  further  on,  and  we  find  that  these  are  spoken  of  as 
an  image  of  baptism  handed  down  from  Moses  to  the  poets. 
We  reflect  that  these  are  rites  of  purification,  and  that  Clement 
had  been  speaking  of  purity  as  essential  in  order  to  see  Grod. 
And  can  we  longer  doubt  ?  Washing  the  hands  is  a  purifica- 
tion. Pilate  used  it  to  denote  his  innocence.  The  Pslamist 
says,  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocence.  All  things  point  us 
to  purity  and  purification.  The  sense  is  a  priori  probable — we 
adopt  it.  We  believe  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  purify- 
ing themselves  often  upon  their  couch  at  meals,  just  as  Telema- 
chus did,  that  is,  by  washing  their  hands. 

But  was  it  not  possible  to  have  a  fixed  pully  over  each  couch 
in  the  dining  room,  and  ropes  attached  to  the  corners  of  the 
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eoueh,  aad  a  baptisteiy  in  the  floor  below  coyered  by  a  trap  door, 
and  was  it  not  possible  to  elevate  the  couches^  open  the  trap 
iooTS^  and  immerse  guests  and  couches  together,  and  to  do  it 
often  during  the  same  meal  1  But  it  would  be  excessively  in- 
convenient No  matter  for  that,  what  will  not  superstition  do  1 
But  washing  hands  is  spoken  of  as  an  image  of  cMiptism.  No 
matter,  it  is  an  image  of  it  as  to  its  nature,  whatever  may  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  (We  shall  hereafter  see  how  much  use 
Mr.  Carson  makes  of  this  distinction.)  Now  all  this  may  be 
said.  Mr.  Carson  on  his  principles  is  obliged  to  say  it.  But 
whom  will  it  convince?  None  but  the  man  who  has  a  cause 
to  maintain  which  is  lost  so  soon  as  he  admits  that  the  word 
fioitr^a  meais  to  purify,  irrespective  of  mode« 

Now  in  this  case,  the  probability  is  so  high  as  to  produce  on 
every  disinterested  mind  the  impression  of  certainty,  yet  because 
tt  does  not  reach  Mr.  Carson's  arbitrary  canon  it  is  to  be  re- 
jected as  a  cipher.  But  who  will  dare  to  reject  it  1  After  the 
violence  of  party  spirit  has  put  forth  all  its  energies,  common 
sense  will  certainly  resume  her  sway  and  cover  all  such  evasions 
with  merited  disgrace. 

Let  US  look  at  another  casei 

Justin  iMartyr  (p.  164  London,  1772,)  says,  ti  yoQ  9qi%Xo^ 
ixaufw  W9V  pdnn^atogy  o  t^r  ffOQHa  xmi  uifor  to  aSfia  qfoudgv- 

^otoVf  ino  fucovg  xcu  Ufov  to  amfut  Hodaqiw  «(Tri.  '^  What  is 
the  profit  of  that  baptism  which  purifies  the  flesh  and  the  body 
alone  ?  Be  baptized  as  to  your  souk,  ftt)m  anger  and  from 
eovetoosness,  from  envy  and  from  hatred,  and  lo !  your  body  is 
pure"  We  look  at  the  nature  of  things.  An  actual  immersKNi 
for  the  sake  of  parity  does  not  belong  to  the  mind.  We  look 
at  the  usages  of  language.  The  miM  is  never  spoken  of  as 
figuratively  immersed,  for  mental  purity.  It  is  spoken  of  as  im* 
aersed  in  cares,  troubles,  pollution,  &.C.  We  look  at  the  lan- 
guage used.  Rgcnti^m  is  followed  b^  imb  preeeding  that  from 
which  tlie  mind  is  to  be  cleansed — this  suits  the  sense  to  purify, 
kit  not  the  sense  to  immerse.  We  say  naturally  he  purified 
from  anger — not  be  immersed  from  anger.  We  look  at  the 
context.  Justin  had  been  speaking  of  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
^  and  of  its  power  to  cleanse  from  sin.  He  had  just  spoken  of 
the  passage  in  Isaiah,  wash  you,  make  you  clean,  as  referring 
to  baptism.  He  has  spoken  of  purifying,  washing,  cleansing, 
m  various  forms,  but  has  used  no  undisputed  equivalent  of  im- 
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mersion,  such  as  aatadvm.  Whether  then  we  look  at  the  nature 
of  things,  or  the  general  usages  of  language,  or  the  particular 
language  of  this  passage,  or  of  the  context,  all  tends  to  one 
result.  All  things,  wi£  united  voice,  call  out  for  the  sense  to 
purify.  And  it  is  the  sense ;  and  the  true  translation  of  the 
passage  is  this :  ^^  What  is  the  profit  of  that  purification,  which 
purifies  the  flesh  and  the  body  alone  ?  Be  purified  as  to  your 
souls,  from  anger  and  from  covetousness,  from  envv  and  from 
hatred,  and  lo !  your  bodj  is  pure."  And  long  after  all  the  efforts 
of  par^  spirit  to  wrest  it  to  any  other  sense  have  found  an  igno- 
minious grave,  it  will  stand  in  its  native  simplicity  and  beauty, 
satisfying  and  delighting  every  candid  mind  by  its  inherent  and 
•self-evidencing  power  of  truth.  Another  sense  can  indeed  be 
forced  on  these  words  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  canons  of 
lo^c  and  rhetoric.  But  the  laws  of  lan^age,  and  of  the  human 
mmd,  though  for  a  time  suppressed  by  force,  cannot  die.  They 
will  break  through  all  rhetorical  and  logical  chains,  and  assert 
and  make  good  their  indefeasible  claims. 

I  do  not  advocate  these  principles  so  earnestly  because  there 
are  no  passages  that  can  meet  Mr.  Carson's  highest  claims, — in 
my  third  number  I  have  produced  such,  and  I  have  many  more 
to  produce  before  I  close,— but  because  I  wish  to  repel  his  unrea- 
sonable claims  of  evidence,  and  to  restore  the  usages  of  language 
to  their  true  and  inherent  liberties,  against  his  violence  and 
force. 

The  human  mind  is  an  instrument  of  wondrous  delicacy,  and 
language  is  its  mirror.  The  slightest  influences  of  taste,  circum- 
stances, and  subjects  of  thought  affect  its  meaning.  The  man- 
ner in  which  it  passes  from  sense  to  sense  in  the  use  of  words  is 
to  be  ascertained  by  observation,  and  cannot  be  fixed,  a  priori, 
by  theory.  And  if  it  passes  easily  from  sense  to  sense,  in  words 
oif  a  given  class,  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  the  proof  that  it 
has  so  passed  difficult,  yea,  almost  impossible,  for  party  ends, 
and  by  arbitrary  canons  of  evidence.  Yet  this,  Mr.  Carson  has 
done.  He  has  provided  rhetorical  and  logical  cords  and  chains, 
for  forcing  back  and  confining  to  the  primitive  sense  all  usages 
of  the  word  ^annXon  which  seem  to  have  left  it,  and  happy  is 
that  word  which  has  energy  enough  to  retain  its  inalienable 
rights  of  freedom  after  he  has  laid  his  hands  upon  it. 

§  51.  Jtfr.  Carson*s  principles  subvert  themselves. 

But  happily,  Mr.  Carson  furnishes  the  means  of  destroying 
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bis  own  principles.  I  have  said  that  his  practice  is  against  his 
own  principles.  '^  Does  he  not  admit  that  ^dftrm  means  to  dye 
or  color  when  it  is  applied  to  the  beard  and  hair  1  And  is  it 
impossible  to  dip  these  1  Improbable  surely  it  is,  but  not  half 
80  much  so  as  the  immersion  of  couches."  Hear  his  reply. 
*^Here  I  am  caught  at  last  Surely  my  feet  are  entangled  in 
my  own  net.  But  let  the  reader  see  with  what  ease  I  can 
extricate  myself.  The  assertion  of  my  antagonist  arises  from 
his  want  of  discrimination"  (of  course,  as  I  happen  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Carson).  ^^  I  admit  that  jSa^rroD  has  a  secondary  sig* 
nification,  because  each  secondary  signification  is  in  proof,  and 
instances  ma^  be  alleged  in  which  its  primary  meaning  is 
utterly  impossible,"  e.  g.,  the  immersion  of  a  lake  in  the  blood 
of  a  mouse.  ^^  Show  me  any  thmg  like  this  with  respect  to  ^eanO^m^ 
and  I  will  grant  a  secondary  meaning.  And  as  soon  as  a  se- 
condary meaning  is  ascertamed  on  sufficient  grounds,  I  d^  not 
demand  in  every  instance  a  proof  of  impossibility  of  primary 
meaning  before  the  secondary  is  alleged.  The  competition  be- 
tween rival  meanmgs  must  then  be  determined  on  other  grounds." 
So  then  all  cases  of  probability  are  to  be  set  aside  as  ciphers, 
till  one  case  can  be  found  to  come  up  to  Mr.  Carson's  canon; 
and,  however  numerous  they  are,  to  adduce  them  is  only  adding 
ciphers  to  ciphers,  or  multiplying  ciphers  by  ciphers.  But 
so  soon  as  one  case  of  the  right  kind  is  found,  lo !  all  these 
dphers  at  once  assume  a  value.  Mr.  Carson  is  now  willing  to 
admit  them  on  lower  evidence.  K  he  had  not  found  the  passage 
as  to  the  lake  and  the  mouse,  or  some  one  like  it,  he  must  have 
believed  that  the  Indians  dip  their  beards  and  hairs,  not 
that  they  dye  them — ^but  now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  do  not 
dip  them  but  dye  them.  Is  this  sound  philosophy  1  If  it  is,  Mr. 
Carson  has  dug  a  mine  under  all  of  his  reply  to  me.  All  my 
cases  of  probability,  according  to  him,  are  as  yet  ciphers.  But 
I  may  find  the  lucky  passage  at  last — and  lo !  they  spring  into 
life  and  put  in  their  claims  for  a  new  trial.  Can  Mr.  Carson 
refuse  it  ?  If  not,  then  all  his  labor  is  in  vain.  He  must  do  all 
his  work  over  again,  and  judge  on  new  principles  and  with 
new  results.    Let  us  try  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  a  passage. 

§  52.  Cases,    Clinic  baptism.    Purifying  agents. 

In  Routh's  Reliquiae  Sacrse,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4o,  occurs  a  passage 
firom  Nicephorus,  describing  a  clinic  baptism,  war  ano^aviioOai, 
mQoadoKifior  orra  to  vdmQ  ait^aoi  Xa^r  o  di  xai  h  avr^T^j 
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itXiP^  i  ixBiro  iHQtjfiderHK,  d^deif  i^ann^ep.  *'  So  that  he,  ex- 
pecting to  die,  9iaked  to  receive  the  water,  L  e.,  baptism.  And 
he  baptized  him,  even  upon  his  couch  upon  which  he  lay." 
Did  he  then  take  up  couch,  man  and  all,  and  immerse  them  ? 
Mr.  Carson  must  say  yes,  if  it  is  poisible — and  is  it  not  ?  But 
stav,  there  is  still  another  word,  neQi^devtay  which  expresslv 
defines  the  mode.  It  is  by  affusioa !  So  then  we  have  at  length 
reached  the  mark,  and  immersion  is  pointedly  excluded,  unless 
affusion  or  sprinkling  is  immersion.  And  now  Mr.  Carson's 
labor  is  all  lost,  and  it  will  be  doubly  and  trebly  lost  on  his  own 
principles  before  I  am  through,  for  cases  equal  or  superior  to 
this  in  strength  abound.  Will  Mr.  Carson  say,  that  the  phrase, 
iiYB  XQi  ro  toiovtov  ^dntitjfta  irnfidoM  follows  ?  It  does,  indeed, 
and  implies  a  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  calling  such  a  transaction 
a  baptism  ;  but  could  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  utter  impropriety 
of  calling  it  an  immersion  t  Is  it,  indeed,  doubtful,  whether  pouring 
or  sprinkling  is  immersion  ?  Let  Mr.  Carson  look  at  his  own  ca- 
non, and  can  he  doubt  1  What  then  was  the  doubt  Y  Whether 
such  a  transaction  was  a  real  purifkationf  or  remission  of  sins* 
This  was  the  point  on  which  doubt  existed,  as  the  question  pro- 
posed to  Cyprian,  and  his  answer  alike  imply.  The  common  mode 
of  purifying,  i.  e.,  remitting  sins,  was  by  immersion.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  were  in  danger  of  death  another  mode  was  used — all 
confessed  that  it  was  another  mode.  Did  this,  could  it  raise  the 
question  whether  two  modes,  by  the  confession  of  all  totally 
"unlike,  were  yet  so  nearly  alike  that  the  name  of  one  could  oe 
apphed  to  the  other  ?  Or  did  it  raise  this  question,  whether 
the  new  mode  was  in  fact  effectual  to  absolve  from  sin,  that  is, 
was  it  an  effectual  purification,  or  remission  of  sins  1  It  did, 
and  Cyprian  decided  that  it  was.  So  then,  no  sense  but  purifi- 
cation is  possible  in  this  case.  So  that  this  is  the  true  transla- 
tion of  the  passage :  "  He,  expecting  to  die,  asked  to  receive 
the  water,  and  he  purified  him  bjr  afifunon,  even  upon  the  bed 
upon  which  he  lay — if,  indeed,  it  is  proper  to  call  such  a  trans- 
action a  purification."  All  my  so-called  ciphers  are,  therefore, 
at  once  restored  to  their  full  and  true  value. 

The  expression,  ^^  asked  to  receive  the  water,"  seems  singu- 
lar. Its  singularity  will  cease  when  we  consider  another  usage 
of  the  fathers.  They  were  accustomed  to  call  water  itself  a 
baptism.  So  they  called  blood  a  baptism.  On  what  ground  ? 
On  the  same  ground  on  which  Christ  is  called  our  sanctification 
and  salvation,  because,  he  sanctifies  and  saves  us.    On  this 
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groom]  they  called  water  a  purification  because  it  purifies.  It 
is  a  purifier.  On  what  ground  could  they  call  water  an  immer- 
sion ?  It  is  not  an  immtrser.  It  does  not  immerse  us— others 
immerse  us  in  it,  and  it  purifies  us.  If  the  fact  that  others  im« 
merse  us  in  water  justifies  us  in  calling  it  an  immersion^  there  is 
die  same  reason  for  calling  it  a  sprir^ling  or  a  pouring — for 
others  sprinkle  us  with  it  or  pour  it  on  us.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  blood  t  Was  there  a  rite  of  immersion  in  bloed  Y  Men 
were  purified  by  blood,  but  it  was  by  sprinkling,  not  by  immer* 
sion.  Why  then  call  it  an  immersion  ?  Here  all  possibility 
of  the  sense  iounersion  is  cut  off.  The  truth  is,  that  by  a  natu* 
ral  metonymy,  means  of  purification  were  called  baptisms,  i.  e., 
pvrifications^  transferring  the  name  of  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

SoTertullian  (p.  357.  Paris,  163 1)  says,  q>eaking  of  the 
water  and  the  blood,  ^'  Hos  duo  baptismos  de  vulnere  perfossa 
lateris  emisit^'  "  These  two  baptisms  he  poured  forth  from  the 
wound  of  his  pierced  side.''  Did  he  mean  to  say  that  Christ 
poured  forth  two  immersions  firom  his  wounded  side  ?  or  that  he 
sent  forth  two  purifications  1  So  Augustine  uses  such  passages 
as  these,  *^  baptismus,  id  est  aqua :"  again,  ^  baptismus,  id  est 
aqua  salutis."  Isidore  Hispalensis  (Monumenta  Orthodoxogra- 
pha,  p.  1774),  speaking  o[^t  water  that  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Chnst,  says,  '^  baptismus  est  aqua,"  and  gives  as  his  reason, 
^  nullum  aliud  est  elementwn  quod  fwrgat  omnia."  That  »» 
^  water  is  a  purification,  because  there  is  no  other  element  that 
piurifies  all  things."  Once  more :  air  was  regarded  as  a  purify- 
ffig  element  and  a  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  thunder  was 
r^arded  as  a  compound  of  water  and  air.  The  philosophy  was 
fabe.  But  to  what  language  did  it  give  rise  ?  Maximus  (p. 
459,  Tol.  iL  Paris,  1675,)  says  that  sons  of  thunder  means  sons 
of  baptism.  The  reason  is,  17  pQOftii  awunvnu  i£  vdato^  xcu 
fifsifuttBf.  Thunder  is  composed  of  water  and  air,  and  thb 
he  cMs  /Kv&rajmYiatov  ^antujfAatocy  i.  e.,  a  mystic  intimation  of 
purification ;  and  sons  of  thunder  means,  on  this  ground,  sons 
of  purification.  What  has  immersion  to  do  with  all  this? 
Again,  Anastasius  speaks  of  baptism  as  poured  into  the  water^ 
pots ;  and  the  water-pots  as  baptized  by  pouring  baptism  into 
them,  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tol.  v.,  p.  958.  Does  he  mean  that 
the  pots  were  immersed  by  pouring  immeision  into  them,  or  that 
they  were  purified  by  pouring  purification,  i.  e,  water,  a  puri- 
fier, into  them  ?  This  transaction  he  regards  as  a  type  of  the 
baptism  of  the  Gentiles.  Did  he  suppose  that  they  were  to  be 
immersed  by  pouring  immersion  upon  them  1 
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These  passages  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  settle  the  case. 
But  as  Mr.  Carson  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  proof  of 
an  impossibility  of  the  sense  immersion,  I  will  add  a  few  more 
passages. 

§  63.  Other  cases.    Expiation  by  sprinkling  called  baptism. 

The  passages  now  to  be  adduced  are  designed  to  prove  this 
position  :  that  the  fathers  apply  the  word  ^am(^(o  to  denote 
expiation  by  sprinkling,  and,  indeed,  expiation  however  made, 
so  that  all  the  sprinklings  and  other  expiations  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  and  even  of  the  whole  heathen  world,  are  spoken  of  as 
baptisms. 

Before  proceeding  to  adduce  the  passages,  it  will  add  to  the 
clearness  of  our  ideas,  to  recur  to  the  usages  of  language  on  the 
subject  of  sacrificial  purification,  or  expiation  by  atonement. 
We  have  seen,  then,  that  ideas  of  absolution,  expiation,  for- 
giveness, are  expressed  in  Greek  by  xadaQiCco,  to  make  pure, 
to  puri^ — also,  that  the  actual  removal  of  moral  pollution  by 
the  truth  and  the  Spirit  are  denoted  by  the  same  word.  Now, 
in  spiritual  baptism,  these  things  always  co- exist,  i.  e.,  those 
who  are  forgiven  are  always  made  pure  in  fact,  yet  there  is 
a  logical  distmction  between  the  two  ideas,  and  the  word  xaOa^ 
Qi^m  directs  the  mind  sometimes  to  one  chiefly,  and  sometimes 
to  the  other.  We  see  in  English  the  same  idiom  in  our  use  of 
the  words  clear  and  purge.  They  have  a  legal  sense  denoting 
to  absolve,  as  when  God  says  he  will  not  clear  the  guilty ;  and 
sin  or  giiilt  are  said  to  be  purged  away  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
So  in  law,  we  read  of  purging  by  an  oath ;  and  of  compurgators, 
who  freed  accused  persons  from  charges  of  guilt  by  an  oath  in 
their  favor.  In  such  cases  the  reference  plainly  is  to  acquittal 
from  charges,  not  to  an  actual  purification  of  the  heart.  The 
same  idiom  exists  in  the  Latin  words  lavo,  purgo — as  lavare, 
or  purgare  peccatum — to  give  or  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins. 
Thus,  "  venis  precibus  lautum  peccatum" — you  come  to  obtam 
by  prayers  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins.  Literally,  you  come  by 
prayers  to  wash,  purify  or  purge,  your  sin. 

For  these  reasons  I  shall  not  hesitate,  in  translating  the  sacri- 
ficial sense  of  xadagi^m  and  paftri^m,  to  use  as  equivalents  the 
words  purify,  purge,  wash,  absolve,  expiate,  atone  for,  clear, 
acquit,  forgive,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  require. 

The  most  striking  case  of  absolution  by  sprinkling  in  the 
word  of  God  is  undoubtedly  that  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
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saved  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  on 
their  door  posts.  It  was  established  to  commemorate  the  re- 
demption out  of  Egypt,  and  was  the  great  type  of  atonement 
by  the  sprinkUng  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lamb  of 
God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  Ex.  12 :  21 — 
28,  Moses  directs  as  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  with  a  branch 
of  hyssop,  and  says,  when  the  Lord  seeth  the  blood  upon  the 
lintel  and  on  the  two  side  posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the 
door,  and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  into  your  houses 
to  smite  you.  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordinance 
for  ever.  This  is  the  only  case  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  a 
lamb  by  hyssop  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  m  this  case  there 
was  no  bathing,  washing  or  immersion,  as  some  allege  in  the 
case  of  sprinkhng  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  by  hyssop.  I  am  so 
particular  on  this  case,  because  Ambrose  speaks  of  it  directly  as 
a  baptism  under  the  law.  Much  controversy  has  existed  as  to 
what  the  divers  baptisms  were  of  which  Paul  speaks.  Of  these 
Ambrose  regards  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a  lamb  with  a 
bunch  of  hvssop  as  one, — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  333.  Paris,  1690.  Speak- 
ing to  the  baptized,  he  says,  "  ye  received  white  garments  that 
they  might  be  an  indication  that  ye  have  laid  aside  the  garments 
of  sin,  and  put  on  the  chaste  robes  of  innocence,  concerning 
which  the  prophet  said,  thou  shalt  sprinkle  me  with  hyssop  and 
I  shall  be  cleansed.  Thou  shalt  wash  me^and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow."  Adsperges  me  hyssopo  et  mundabor :  lavabis  me 
et  supra  nivem  dealbubor.  Qui  enim  baptizcUuTj  et  secundum 
legem,  et  secundum  evangelium  videtur  esse  mundatus.  Se- 
cundum legem  quia  hyssopi  fasciculo  Moyses  adspergebat  san- 
guinem  agni ;  secundum  evang.  etc.  ^Tor,  he  who  is  baptized,  both 
according  to  the  law  and  according  to  the  gospel,  is  made  clean. 
According  to  the  law,  because  Moses,  with  a  branch  of  hyssop, 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  a  lamb.  According  to  the  gospel,"  &c. 
Here  his  main  position  is  that  baptized  persons  are  made  clean, 
both  according  to  the  law  and  according  to  the  gospel.  Of 
course  there  were  baptized  persons  un£r  the  law.  Of  these 
baptized  persons  Ambrose  gives  one  example,  to  prove  his  main 
position.  Who  were  they  1  This  is  the  point.  Were 
they  persons  immersed?  or  were  they  persons  purified,  i.  e., 
expiated  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  1  Plainly  the  latter ;  for 
he  refers  to  a  case  in  which  there  was  nothing  but  purification, 
i.  e.  expiaHon,  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  ana  hedoes  not 
even  allude  to  immersion  at  all ;  and  from  these  facts  he  proves 
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that  baptized  persons  were  made  clean.  All  this  is  plain,  and 
forcible,  and  logical,  if  baptize  means  to  purify,  i.  e.,  to  expiate ; 
on  any  other  supposition  it  is  of  no  force  at  all.  For  suppose 
that  Moses  did  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  lamb  on  the  posts  of  the 
doors,  and  suppose  that  it  did  make  expiation,  and  thus  purify 
the  people  and  make  them  clean,  it  only  proves  that  expiated 
persons  were  made  clean ;  but  how  does  it  proye  that  immersed 
persons  were  made  clean  according  to  the  law  ?  It  does  not. 
It  cannot — and  thus  the  sense  immerse  is  excluded,  and  no  sense 
but  purify  or  expiate  is  possible.  This,  then,  is  the  sense  of  the 
passage :  ^^  He  who  is  expiated  or  absolved  is  made  cleaui  both 
according  to  the  law  and  according  to  the  gospel.  According  to 
the  law,  because  Moses,  in  order  to  make  expiation,  took  a  bunch 
of  hyssop  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  and  according  to 
the  prophet,  this  makes  clean  (adsperges  me  hyssopo  et  771  tm- 
dahor) ;  according  to  the  go^l,  because  he  is  made  whiter  than 
wao^  whose  sins  wreforgivm!^  Supra  nivem  dealbatur  cui 
culpa  dimittitur.  How  clearly  then  uoes  this  passage  exclude 
immersion  as  the  meaning  of  baptism,  and  establish  purification, 
or  the  remission  of  sins  as  its  reli^ous  sense.  The  same  sense 
we  shall  soon  see  in  the  formal  definitions  of  Athanasius,  Zo- 
naras,  and  Phavorinus.  It  is  seen  no  less  plainly  in  another 
passage  of  Ambrose :  ^^  Unde  sit  baptisma  nisi  de  cruce  Christi, 
dc  morte  Christi  V*  voL  i.  p.  356.  "  Whence  is  remission  of 
sins^  except  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  from  the  death  of  Christ  ?" 
^  Ibi  est  omne  mysterium,  quia  pro  te  passus  est.  In  ipso  rede- 
mens,  in  ipso  salvaberis."  ^'  There  is  all  the  mjrstery,  because 
he  suffered  for  thee.  In  him  thou  shalt  be  redeemed ;  in  him 
thou  shalt  be  saved.''  How  beautifully  all  of  this  applies  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  It  is  the  remission  of  sins,  it  is  not  tmmer- 
sion^  that  comes  from  the  cross  and  death  of  Christ.  Hence,  we 
need  not  wonder  to  hear  him  speak  of  expiation  by  the  ^rink- 
ling  of  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb  as  a  baptism,  for  it  was 
a  remission  of  sins ;  and  the  q)rinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  the  great  type  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  die  world. 
Here  then,  beyond  all  doubt,  expiation  by  sprinkling  is  eonsid* 
ered  as  a  baptism  under  the  law,  and  is  one  of  the  dmpoqoi 
^ntiqioi  spoken  of  by  Paul  in  Heb.  ix.  10. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  case.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  on  Isa.  4 :  4, 
vol.  ii.  Paris,  1838,  speaks  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  ashes  of  a 
heifer  as  a  baptism.      He  is  denying  the  power  of  mere  exter- 
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nal  rites  to  puriiy  tbe  soul,  and  says,  ^s^antiafuda  fih  yaq  oix  Ir 
v^att  yvfiwip  aXV  oidi  anod^  ^ofiaXemg — aXX*  iv  ftpevfiau  ifiq^ 
xai  nvQL     **  We  have  been  baptized  not  with  mere  water,  nor 

?€t  with  thm  ashes  of  a  heifer,  but  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire." 
"his  implies  that  externally  there  was  a  baptism  by  water ;  and 
theref(H«,  just  as  clearly,  that  there  was  an  external  baptism  by 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer.  What  was  this  ?  Let  Paul  answer :  '^  The 
aafaes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifiethto  iAejntn/y- 
ing  of  iheJUdi.^^  If  any  one  should  say  there  was  a  rite  of 
washW  or  bathing  connected  with  sprinkling;  I  answer — 
not  in  the  case  of  the  sprinkled  person^  as  I  have  shown  (§  28, 
11) ;  and  even  if  there  were,  still  he  was  not  immersed  in  or  by 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  and  to  this  the  word  ^amiCa^  is  here 
limited.  Besides,  Cyril,  in  a  parenthetic  explanation  after 
Ik^idXeni^  evolves  h^  own  meanmg  too  clearly  to  admit  of  de- 
nial — i^Qaptiofuda  de  nqos  fiopipr  tijg  cctQxog  xadaQorifta  xada 
ij^ip  6  fiaxd(iog  IlavXog.  ^*  We  are  sprinkled  to  purify  the  flesh 
alone,  as  says  the  blessed  Paul." 

According  to  Cyril  then,  the  sprinkling  of  tbe  ashes  of  a 
heifer,  was  an  external  baptism,  but  it  dm  not  effect  real  and 
spiritual  purification,  any  more  than  a  mere  washing  in  water. 
The  sprinkling  of  an  unclean  person  with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer 
was,  therefore,  another  of  the  diwpogoi  fidntujfioi  of  which  Paul 
speiiks. 

The  same  Cyril,  on  Isa.  1 :  16,  ^'  wash  you,  make  you  clean," 
considers  it  as  a  command  to  baptise,  and  says,  rovf  •  xoi  i 
naXai  roftog  ainoig  cig  h  cxiatg  durvnov^  l(pii  fOQy  Num.  8  :  6,  7. 
^  This  the  ancient  law  imaged  forth  to  them  as  in  shadows,  for 
be  said,  '^  take  the  Levites  and  cleanse  them»  and  thus  shalt 
thou  do  unto  them  to  cleanse  them :  sprinkle  water  of  purifying 
on  them,"  &c.  There  is  no  immersion  or  bathing  here.  But 
sprinkling  alone,  dta  now  hi  to  v9mQ  tov  ayficfiov  Maiei  Xfynf 
0  aowdtatog  TlavXogy  Heb.  9 :  13,  14.  "  What  the  water  of 
porincation  is,  the  most  wise  Paul  shall  teach,  sayine :  the  ashes 
of  a  heifer  sprinkling  the  undean,  sanctifieth  to  ue  purifying 
of  the  flesh."  In  this  Cyril  saw  baptism  imaged  forth  as  m  a 
shadow  ^  and  this  passage  throws  light  on  the  preceding,  and 
shows  that  in  all  the  various  sprinkling  of  the  old  law,  he  saw 
some  of  the  ^tat^oqoi  ^dntiafwi,  of  which  Paul  speaks. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Tertullian  speaks  of  the  sprinklings  and  ex- 
piations of  the  heathen  world,  as  the  Devil's  baptism,  rivalling 
the  ordinances  of  God.    De  Baptismo,  p.  257.  Paris^^  1634 
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He  first  unfolds  the  purifying  power  of  water  (as  we  have 
seen  he  calls  it  a  baptisin  on  this  gronnd),  and  then  the  various 
uses  made  of  it  by  the  Oentile  world.  ^  At  the  sacred  rites  of 
Isisy  or  Mithra,  they  are  initiated  by  a  washing  [lavacro] ; 
they  carry  out  their  gods  with  washings  [layationibos] ;  they 
expiate  yillas,  houses,  temples,  and  whole  cities,  by  sprink- 
ling with  water  carried  around.  Certainly  they  are  purified 
[tinguntur]  in  the  Appolinarian  and  Eleusinian  rites,  and 
they  say  that  they  do  this  to  obt^  regeneration,  and  to  escape 
the  punishment  of  their  peijuries.  Also  among  the  ancients, 
whoever  had  stained  himself  with  murder,  expiated  himself  with 
purifyine  water.  In  vieW  of  these  things  we  see  the  zeal  of 
the  deyil  in  rivalling  the  things  of  (jk)d,  «nce  be  also  practises 
baptism  among  his  own  people — cum  et  ipse  baptismum  in  suis 
exer cet.  What  can  be  fouad  like  this  ?  The  polluted  one 
purifies  [immundus  emundat].  The  destroyer  delivers.  He  who 
IS  under  condemnation,  absolves  others  [damnatus  absolvit].  He 
will  destroy,  forsooth,  his  own  work,  washing  away  the  sins 
which  he  inspires." 

TertuIKan  here  traces  the  purifier  water  through  at)  its  uses 
in  the  heathen  world  in  purifying,  whether  l^  sprinkling,  or  in 
any  other  way,  for  absolution,  or  for  cleansing.  And  be  sums 
it  all  up  as  the  Devif  s  baptism.  Words,  denoting  sprinkling, 
or  purification,  or  absolution,  pervade  the  whole  passage — as 
lavacrum,  lavatio,  aspergo,  purge,  expio,'abluo,emundo,  ab- 
solve, diluo.  But  no  won!  occurs  denoting  of  necessity  immer- 
sion. Mr.  Carson  may  refer  to  Hngo.  I  luiow  thiit  he  has  said 
in  his  work  on  baptism,  p.  78,  **  Tinro  expresses  appropri- 
ately dipping  and  dying,  and  these  only."  Mr.  C«rson  says 
this  with  his  usual  accuracy.  Ovid  was  of  a  different  opinion. 
Speaking  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm,  he  says,  videtur  aspergine 
tingere  nubes. — Metamorph.  11.  497,  498.  Did  Ovid  mean 
that  the  ocean  seems  to  dye  the  clouds  with  spray,  or  to  im- 
merse them  with  spray  ?  He  means  plainly  to  sprinkle  them 
with  sppay.  He  also  uses  the  expression,  tingere  corpus  aqti& 
qpars^  (Fast.  4 :  790.  See  Gesner  on  tingo.)  Does  this 
mean  to  color  or  to  immerse  the  body  by  sprinkled  water? 
And  what  mean  the  common  expressions,  tingt  nardo,  tin^ 
Pallade,  tihgi  oleo  t  Is  oil  a  coloring  substance  ?  or  was  it 
cnstoroary  to  be  dipped  in  oil  ?  We  read  of  anointing  with 
oil,  or  of  pouring  oil  on  the  head.  Who  has  recorded  the  cus- 
tom of  dipping  m  oil  t    Hilaiiusr  too,  on  Acts  19 :  4,  faking 
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of  a  spanous  baptism,  sayi^non  iincti9»i$ordidaH  snot  Here 
tbeaotithesis  demands  of  us  to  translate,  '^  thev  were  not  ffwrifitd 
but  poUfded.^^  Tingo,  then,  means  to  sprinkle,  to  wet  or  mois- 
ten, to  wash,  to  punfy — and  in  reference  to  baptism,  this  last 
is  its  appropriate  sense.  No  word,  then,  occurs,  denoting  im- 
mersion. All  kinds  of  purification  and  expiation  are  qioken  of, 
including  prominently  those  by  sprinkling,  and  all  are  summed 
up  as  the  Deyirs  baptism,  i.  e.  the  Deyil  s  purification  or  abso* 
lution — and  the  closmg  contrast  rests  ibr  all  its  force  on  assign- 
ing to  the  word  this  sense. 

Nor  was  this  idea  of  the  Devil's  baptism  rivalling  God's,  pe- 
culiar to  Tertullian.  It  is  found  also  in  Justin  Martyr  and 
Ambrose.    After  describing  Christian  baptism,  Justin  says,  nai 

xtxfiQVYfiepop  tr^^T^ar  ^sartit^iw  iifVToSv*  ^ovg  iig  ta  UQa  aitmp 
mi  (iaip^9€9g*  *'  The  daemons  hearing  of  this  washing,  or  puri- 
fication, proclaimed  by  the  prophet,  caused  those  entering  inta 
their  temples,  to  sprinkle  themselvesi"  He  then  mentions  that 
they  also  used  an  entire  washing  of  the  body  in  certain  cases. 
If  the  daemons  aimed  to  rival  Gbd's  purifiication,  they  would 
naturally  use  sprinkling  as  well  as  bathing,  for  the  Jews  used 
both.  But  if  they  were  merely  trying  to  imitate  (3od's  immer- 
«OB,  why  did  th^  use  sprinkling  at  all  t  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  the  washing  of  hands  by  Telem- 
achus  and  the  Jews,  as  a  baptism.  And  Justin  as  plainly 
regards  sprinkling  as  part  of  the  Devil's  baptism. 

Ambrose,  taking  a  general  view  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
absolutions,  thus  sums  up  the  whole  matter — vol  2,  p.  355. 

Multa  sunt  genera  bapUsmatum — sed  unum  baptisma  clamat 
Apostolus.  Quare  ?  Sunt  baptismata  gentium,  sed  non  sunt  bap- 
tismata.  Lavacra  sunt,  baptismata  esse  non  possunt  Caro 
lavatur  non  oalpa  diluitur,  immo  in  illo  lavacro  contrabitur. 
Erant  antem  baptismata  Judaeorum  alia  superflua,  alia  in  fi^a." 
In  order  to  translate  this  passage,  we  must  notice  that  it  is  a 
contrast  of  ineffectaal  purifications  with  real  purifications,  L  e, 
remission  of  sins.    I  translate  it  thus : 

*' There  are  many  kinds  of  purifications;  but  the  Apostle 
proclaims  one  purification.  Why  1  There  are  purificatk>ns  of 
the  nations,  but  they  are  not  purifications,  i.  e.,  remissions  of 
sin.  Washings  th^  are — purifications,  L  e.,  remissions  of  sm 
they  cannot  he.  The  body  is  washed,  but  sin  is  not  washed 
away,  nay,  in  that  washing  sin  is  contracted.    There  were  also 
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purifications  of  the  Jews:  some  superfluous,  others  typical.'' 
Any  one  can  see  that  the  sense  of  this  whole  passage  turns 
on  assigning  to  baptismata  in  the  second  member  of  the  anti- 
thesis, the  sacrificial  sense  of  xadaQtafiog  i.  e.,  absolution,  or  for- 
giveness of  sins.  The  purifications  of  the  Gentiles  were  not 
purifications  for  this  reason ;  they  did  not  wash  away  sins.  Thb 
is  a  good  reason  for  den^^in^  to  them  the  name  purification  in 
its  highest  sense.  But  it  is  no  reason  for  denying  that  they 
were  immersions.  They  could  be  immersions,  whether  they 
remitted  sins  or  not — but  they  could  not  be  real  purifications  un- 
less they  remitted  sins.  If  any  one  wishes  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  this,  let  him  try  to  translate  the  passage,  and  use  immersions 
instead  of  purifications. 

"They  are  immersions,  but  immersions  they  cannot  be.*^ 
Why  not  ?  "  They  are  washings,  immersions  they  cannot  be.'* 
Why  not?  "The  body  is  washed,  but  sin  is  not  washed  away; 
nay,  in  that  washing  it  is  contracted."  But  how  does  this 
prove  that  they  are  not  immersions  ?  It  proves  that  they  are 
not  purifications.  With  immersions  it  has  nothing  to  do.  The 
sense  purify  b  then  fully  and  incontrovertibly  established. 

§  64.    Passage  from  Proclus. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  beautiful  passage  in  Proclus,  which 

[>resents  this  import  of  the  word  to  the  mmd  in  various  re- 
ations,  and  with  the  clearness  of  a  sunbeam — p.  280.  Rome» 
1630.  It  is  in  an  oration  on  the  Epiphany,  and  is  an 
expansion  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  reply  of  John  to 
Christ :  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou 
to  me  ?  In  expanding  this  question,  the  fathers  took  great 
delight,  and  their  expansion  always  turned  on  the  idea,  how 
can  the  polluted  purify  the  pure  ?  How  can  one,  under 
condemnation,  acquit  his  judge?  nmg  toXfi^^m  ^antiam  crej 
noTS  nvQ  iffto  ^^o^rov  xadaigeTai ;  notB  fTTjXb$  nXvrn  yrrjyrjw ; 
nmg  ^antiato  tov  XQtrTjf  6  vnBvdvfog ;  n&g  ^antiao^  <je  deanora  ; 
ftmfif]tf  ov  §Xinm  it  (joi.  rg  xatdgn  tov  l^dafi  ov^  vnintiaag 
OfmQTiav  oim  inoirjaag.  Tlmg  ^aataoBi  rj  yrj  oQ^aa  tor  tovg 
ayytkovg  ayid^orra^  imb  uvOqcifrov  afAOQTtoXov  ^aTtri^Ofisvov  ;  n^g 
(78  ^amiaeo  deondTa  rolg  ex  yifeaecng  fioXvofioTg  ov  nQo<jofjuk'^ 
riaavta  ;  fimg  ovv  iym  xatdo^vnog  afOqaonog  ayviato  Qeov  ; !  Qeiv 
atafiaQtrjior ;  paftzKTtrir  aTiMtetXag  dBantiray  ov  nagi^Hovaag 
TOV  aov  fiQootdyfiatog.  I  have  abbreviated  this  passage  some- 
what, and  yet,  because  of  its  beauty  and  varied  use  of  language. 
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have  retained  more  than  I  usually  quote.  Its  main  force  lies 
in  the  expression,  how  shall  I,  who  am  under  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, purify,  i.  e.,  acquit  my  judge  ?  nAg  ^antiam  rir 
xQttii9  6  in&idvfoq.  How  absurd,  in  such  a  passage,  to  in- 
quire, how  shall  I,  a  culprit,  immerse  my  judge  1  but  take 
fitunicn  in  the  sense  purify,  or  acquit,  and  it  at  once  harmonizes 
the  whole  passage.  Nor  is  this  all ;  the  laws  of  antithesis  de- 
mand this  sense.  Let  us  thus  translate  it.  ^  How  shall  I  dare 
to  purify  thee  ?  When  is  the  fire  purified  by  the  stubble  1  When 
does  the  clay  wash  the  fountain  1  How  shall  I,  a  culprit,  purify 
or  acquit  my  judge  ?  How  shall  I  purify  thee,  0  Lord  1  I  see 
no  fault  in  thee.  Thou  has  not  fallen  imder  the  curse  of  Adam : 
thou  hast  committed  no  sin.  How  will  the  earth  endure  to 
see  him,  who  makes  pure  the  aneeb,  purified  by  a  sinful  man  ? 
How  shall  I  purify  thee,  0  Lord,  who  hast  never  participated 
in  the  pollutions  of  birth  ?  How,  then,  shall  I,  a  polluted  man, 
purify  God  ?  The  sinless  God  ?  Thou  hast  sent  me  as  a  purifier, 
hast  thou  not  disregarded  thine  own  command  ?"  On  this  last 
sentence,  the  editor  says :  the  sense  is,  as  I  infer,  thou  hast  made 
me  a  purifier^  that  I  should  baptize,  that  b,  purify,  from  pollu- 
tioB,  and  expiate  those  defiled  by  sin.  But  since  thou  art  pollu- 
ted by  no  sins,  why  dost  thou  command  that  I  should  expiate 
and  wash  thee,  if  there  is  nothing  in  thee  to  be  washed  away  1 
That  is  beyond  the  province  of  a  baptist,  i.  e.,  a  purifier.  I 
have  need  to  be  purified  of  thee.  The  interchange  of  aytl^a 
and  ^anticno  in  carrying  out  the  antithens  is  no  less  striking. 
He  uses  n^  ^anriato  tin  near  the  close,  and  then  exchanges  it 
in  the  question  for  ayficvi—n^g  ayfiam  Osov:  how  shall  I  purify 
God — ^the  sinless  God.  Yet,  who  does  not  see  that  the  import 
of  the  question  must  be  the  same  throughout  the  whole  passage  ? 
So  the  antithesis  roi'  ctytd^arra  ayyiXovg  panri^ofieirov  vnb 
apOgoifrov  ifioifTmlov,  requires  fiantiCm  and  apaJ^to  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense.  This  passage  admirably  illustrates  the  state- 
ments in  §  28,  2.  Jan.  1841.  Giving  to  ^amiXoi>  the  sense  to 
purify,  the  passage  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  brilliant.  It  loses 
all  its  beauty  the  moment  we  assign  to  it  any  other  sense. 

Have  I  not  adduced  evidence  enough  ?  In  any  common 
case  it  would  be  enoueh,  and  more  than  enough.  But  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  life  of  a  whole  denomination  depends  upon 
denying  thb  sense  of  thb  word.  Mr.  Carson  says,  if  it  were  op* 
tional,  he  would  never  immerse.  So  says  Mr.  Hague.  And 
if  thb  meaning  b  estabKshed,  all  pretext  for  a  separate  Bible 
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Society  is  taken  away.  Nor  will  any  Talid  reason  for  separate 
organic  action  remain.  So  fundamental  an  error  will  not  easily 
die.  It  has,  indeed,  no  logical  life ;  bat  it  has  an  organic  life 
of  tremendous  power.  In  nomeroos  periodicals  this  denomina- 
tion utters  its  voice.  Hundreds  of  thousands  hang  on  them  for 
the  truth  ;  and  if  they  see  it  not  in  them,  will  not  see  it  at  alL 
They  are  the  leaders.  It  is  expected  of  them  to  defend  the 
cause.  And  temptations,  almost  mfinite,  urge  them  not  to  see 
the  truth.  Before  such  temptations  they  will  fall,  unless  God, 
in  his  mercy,  aid  them  by  a  full  illummation  of  his  Spirit  So 
may  it  be.  But  as  things  are,  the  work  of  adducing  evidence 
must  still  go  on. 

&  65.    DefrUtUmt  of  paitti^a  cmd  ^Anurfta. 

1  remark,  then,  that  the  sense  to  purify  is  established  by  direct 
definitions  of  the  Fathers  and  of  Greek  Lexicographers,  given 
m  a  manner  most  explicit  and  unambiguous. 

On  this  point  I  shall  first  quote  Basil.  He  is  commenting  on 
b.  4 :  4.  ^Ort  JxftXip€i  nvgiog  tof  ^imop  tmw  vUip  mu  mv 
dvytrnqAw  JSwifj  not  ta  alfm  *  liQowtaXijfJi  iwutdaqm  nc  fiimv 
isvt&p  ip  npiv^ti  KQlatng  xai  iv  nvivfiati  xaia&og.  ^  The  Lord 
shall  wa^  away  the  filth  of  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of 
Zion,  and  shall  purge  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  of 
them,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  by  the  spirit  of  burning." 
On  this  he  remarks,  Tgarmg  ta  cAta  t^  'Itoiff^  o  Xojog 
rtQoayoQBVBi  mqi  tov  nvgiov  liyopti  on  aithg  Vfuig  pofttiau  if  t^ 
rtpevfiau  ayU^  hou  nvqi'  n^i  di  iavtov  ou  tyo^  fih  iffiog  ^catti^m 
if  vhan  ag  futivoiap.  ^^  Plainly  the  word  foretells  the  same 
thinj|;8  concerning  the  Lord,  by  John,  who  says,  that  he  diall 
baptize  you  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire :  but,  oonceming  him« 
self,  he  says,  I,  indeed,  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repent- 
ance." In  one  series  of  expressions,  the  words  are,  tdipm  and 
hiHa^aqi^m — in  the  other  ^ami^to.  Basil  says  that  the  import 
of  both  modes  of  expression  is  plainly  the  same.  Nor  is  this  aU. 
He  proceeds,  imi.  yovp  aficpotega  avpt/xpsp  6  nvgiog  vo  ti  i^  vdatog 
tig  ftetdpontPf  xcu-  to  in  npivfuttog  eig  aptefippf^aip,  wu  o  Xoyog 
Jtipiaattdu  oficporiQa  ti^  ^ntiafiata  fnpiote  WQ$tg  sioiP  ai  inipouu 
f  oif  pdj^mffiatog.  ^'  Since,  then,  the  Lord  has  connected  both 
(baptisms^,  namely,  that  from  water  to  repentance,  i.  e.,  John's, 
and  that  from  the  Spirit  to  regeneration,  i.  e.,  Christ's,  and  the 
word  (Is.  4 :  4)  alludes  to  both  baptisms  (i.  e.^  Christian  bap* 
tism,  and  that  of  fire),  are  there  not  three  agnifications  t"   Here 
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he  first  speaks  of  baptisms  in  the  plural  (i.  e.,  the  baptisms  of 
John,  of  Christy  and  of  fire),  and  as,  in  some  respects,  alike,  in 
others  unlike ;  and  this  seems  to  call  for  a  definition  of  the  senses 
of  the  "word.  He  says  they  are  three,  and  proceeds  to  give  them, 
f  1.)  6  re  tov  fvnov  xa^c^icfiog  (2.)  xai  ^  dia  tov  npivftaTog 
ofttjnttjtfts  (3.)  not  ^  iv  rq^  nvQtxQiaiag  Baaafog.  1 .  The  puri- 
fication of  filth.  2.  Regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  3.  Trial  or  proof 
in  the  fire  of  the  judgment.  These  arc  three  kinds  of  purification. 
One  external  by  water — the  next  internal  by  the  Spirit,  i.  e., 
regeneration — the  other  a  purgation  in  the  fires  of  the  judg- 
ment day.  To  this  purgation  by  fire,  the  fathers  referred  the 
words  of  Paul :  **  Every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  for 
the  day  shall  declare  it^  because  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire : 
and  the  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is ;  if 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss :  but  he 
himself  shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  The  man  saved  hyfre^ 
is  saved  by  Basil's  third  kind  of  purification.  Concerning  this, 
Hilarius  says,  ^^perignem  purgatus  fiat  salvns,"  being  purified 
byfirty  he  msnr  be  saved.  Hence,  Basil  refers  a  part  of  the  pu- 
rification to  this  world,  and  a  part  to  the  next,  but  considers  it 
all  as  baptism  in  one  way  or  another,  oSore  ri  fiiv  ixnlvveip  TtQog 
tiiw  £^8  ano^emv  trig  ifiOQrlag  Xoft^dfM^cu  fh  9i  mevfiatt 
%(Mnmg  xcd  nrsvfiau  xa^eatg  ngog  trif  if  rip  fitXXorri,  ai^i  dik 
rov  fsvQig  9oMfia6iaf,  ^  So  that  the  expression  to  wash  away 
(in  Is.  4 :  4)  refers  to  the  laying  aside  sins  in  this  world  (by 
Christian  baptism)  but  the  expression,  spirit  of  judgment  and 
spirit  of  burnmg,  refers  to  trial  by  fire  in  the  world  to  come." 
How  unlike  all  this  is  to  immersion,  I  need  not  say.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  to  the  point  ?  Is  it  not  enough  to  say,  that  to 
wash  away  filth,  and  to  purge,  in  Is.,  and  to  baptize  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  equivalent  modes  of  expression?  Is  it  not 
enough,  that  he  uses  nc  after  ^dnriafiay  a  preposition  at  war 
vrith  the  idea  immerse  ?  For  we  are  not  immersed  «|  vdatog, 
but  h  v^ar*^— but  we  are  purified  $  vffatog  xaJ  ix  nfEvfiarog,  in 
denoting  that  from  which  the  purification  proceeds,  and  by 
which  it  is  produced.  Is  it  not  enough,  that  he  speaks  of  bap- 
tBms  in  the  plural,  and  refers  two  to  this  world,  and  one  to  the 
next,  and  then  goes  on  to  define  three  corresponding  senses  of 
the  word,  and  that  each  sense  is  a  purification,  and  neither  an 
immersion  T  What  more  could  be  asked,  or  received,  if  asked  ? 
Surely  he  who  will  not  believe  this,  would  not  believe,  even 
though  old  Basil  himself  were  to  arise  from  the  dead  and  pro- 
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claim  on  the  house  tops :  the  meanbg  of  ^anti^a  is  to  pu- 
rify! 

Nor  is  this  all.  Athanasius  testifies  explicitly  to  the  same 
efiect.  Speaking  of  the  expression :  he  shall  baptize  you  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  expressly  states  that  it  has  the  sacrificial 
sense  to  punfy,  i.  e.,  to  remit  sins. — Montfaucon,  Collectio  nova 
Patrum  Graecorum.  Vol.  2,  p.  27.  Paris,  1706 — and  to  express 
this  sense,  he  uses  %adoLQp^(a.  His  words  are  :  To  ainbg  vnag 
^anricBi  iv  nfEVfiau  iyicQj  tovto  d^eXoi  oti  xad^oQUi  vfiag.  ^*  The 
expression,  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  means 
this,  that  he  shall  purify,  i.  e.,  absolve  you,  or  remit  your  sins." 
That  this  is  the  sense  is  plain,  for  he  adds,  dta  to  f<9/  dvpoa&cu 
TO  tov  'Itoarvov  ^intMfia  tovio  nov^a4,  aXka  to  tov  XQiarov 
og  you  acpiercu  afioQiiag  i^ovaiav  exei.  '^  Because  the  purification 
of  John  could  not  do  this,  but  that  of  CbiJst,  who  has  power  to 
forgive  sins.^^  This  last  expression  fixes  the  sense  of  xa^a^tei, 
and  thus  the  sense  oi^antiaei  to  remission  of  sins,  or  sacramen- 
tal purification.  Athanasius,  therefore,  directly  testifies,  that 
this  is  the  sense.  Let  us  hear  no  more,  then,  oi  immersion  in 
the  Holy^  Spirit  Athanasius  declares,  that  purification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  sense. 

Once  more  the  lexicographers.  Zonaras  and  Phavorinus  define 
pdnruyfia  thus,  aqieaig  aficcQTitov  dl  vdatog  xai  nrevfiatog—rj  ivex- 
XofusTog  aq)86ig  ofiOQumv — rj  Xvat^  dsa/wv  ix  (ptXaf&Qmniag  de* 
do^nevTj,  The  remission  of  sins  by  water  and  the  Spirit — ^the 
unspeakable  forgiveness  of  sins — the  loosing  of  the  bond  (L  e,, 
of  sin),  granted  by  the  love  of  God  towards  man.  These  are 
obviously  all  equivalents  of  sacrificial  purification,  i.  e.,  remis- 
sion of  sins.  They  would  be  perfect  definitions  of  xa^oQUffthg. 
Are  not  two  words  synonymous  to  which  the  same  definitions 
can  be  truly  given  ?  These  definitions  are  not  the  mere  opin- 
ions of  Zonaras  and  Phavorinus.  They  are  taken  from  the 
ideas  of  the  Fathers,  and  nearly  in  their  words.  They  also  give 
definitions  of  the  moral  sense  of  ^inrusfia^  i.  e.,  moral  purifi- 
cation— thus,  ii  ixovaiog  awtayii  ngbg  top  0bov  devti^ov  ^ov  ij 
awaXvaig  {apaXi^ig  in  Phavorinus)  ypvxtjg  inl  to  xQelttor*  The 
voluntary  arrangement  of  a  new  life  towards  God,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God.  The  releasing,  or  recovery  of  the  soul 
(i.  e.,  from  sin),  for  that  which  is  better,  i.  e.,  holiness. 

All  this  certainly  denotes  moral  purification,  or  the  restoration 
of  the  soul  to  a  new  and  holy  life.  It  is  equivalent  to  Basil's 
second  sense,  avaykwriaig.  These  last  definitions  would  be  per- 
fect definitions  of  xadoQicfiog,  as  denoting  moral  purification. 
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Again,  I  ask :  Are  not  two  words  synoiiTmoiB  to  which  the  same 
deomtioDS  can  be  truly  given  1  Nor  are  these  last  definitions  the 
mere  opinions  of  Zonaras  and  Phavorinos.  As  before  they  are 
taken  from  the  Fathers,  and  are  given  in  their  phraseology  and 
style,  b  there  no  evid^ce  in  all  this  ?  Is  it  nothing  that  two 
lexicographers,  writing  m  Greek,  define  ^ntMpm  thus,  and  say 
nothing  of  immersion  f  Does  this  look  as  if  immersion  is  the 
very  essence  of  baptism,  as  some  assert  1  Why  is  all  this  f 
The  reason  is  obvious :  they  were  giving  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
religious  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  so  doin^  they  could  give 
nothing  else.  But  who  was  2k)naras,  and  what  the  value  of  his 
lexicon  t  He  was  one  of  the  four  leading  Byisantine  historians. 
He  wrote  annals  from  thi  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  1118. 
Also  a  commentary  on  the  apostolic  canons,  decrees  of  councik, 
etc.  He  was  first  a  courtier  in  the  court  of  Alexius  Comnenus, 
then  a  monk  on  Mount  Athos.  Of  his  history,  Tittman  says 
it  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  Byzantine  writer.  Of  his 
lexicon :  '^  I  consider  it,  after  that  of  Hesychius,  the  most  learned 
of  all  others  that  survive,  the  most  copious  and  most  accurate ; 
80  that  by  it  we  can  correct  and  confirm  Suidas,  the  author  of 
the  Etymologium,  and  others,  and  even  Hesychius  himself. 
Finally,  it  is  invaluable  for  illustrating  passages  of  anthors — 
some  before  published,  others  preserved  in  hun  alone.''  The 
question  is  not  as  to  the  taste  and  rhetorical  excellence  of  Zona- 
ras. It  is  this :  Did  not  a  historian  who  wrote  in  Greek,  and 
was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
and  who  wrote  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the  apostolic  canons, 
did  not  he  know  what  ^dntuffm  means  1  And  yet  of  immersion 
he  says  nothing ;  every  definition  is  an  equivalent  of  nadrnQutfiig. 
Does  Mr.  Carson  say  he  is  defining  the  nature  of  the  rite,  and 
not  its  name  1  I  reply :  its  name  and  its  nature  coincide.  The 
Fathers  define  its  name  as  purification,  and  its  nature  is  the 
same.  The  definition  of  Basil  is  not  a  definition  of  the  nature 
of  one  rUCy  i.  e.,  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism.  He  is  speaking 
of  three  baptisms,  that  of  John,  that  of  Christ  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that  of  fire,  at  the  judgment  day.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  be  giving  merely  the  import  of  one  rite.  Besides, 
the  rite  of  Chnstian  baptism  does  not  import  trial  in  the  fires  of 
the  judgment  day.  Baptism  by  water  does  not  import  baptism 
by  fire.  It  is  the  word,  therefore,  and  the  word  alone  that 
Basil  defines.  Nor  is  the  definition  accidental,  but  deliberate 
and  formal.    He  fixes  his  eye  fully  and  intently  upon  the  point. 
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He  brings  up  three  cases  in  which  the  word  is  used*  Purifica- 
tion is  common  to  them  all — purification  by  water,  by  the  Spirit, 
by  fire.  There  is  a  generic  likeness  but  a  specific  difference, 
and  so  he  defines :  1.  Natural  purification  from  filth — 6  tov 
^nov  xadoQUffiog.  2.  Spiritual  purification,  i.  e.,  regeneration, 
«  dia  tov  fiPBvfiato^  avayipprjaig.    3.  Purgation  by  trial  by  fire, 

§  56.  Proqf/romtheuseofpreposUiang* 

But,  as  if  to  exclude  all  doubt,  the  prq)08itions  that  often  fol-* 
low  pdfitujfia  in  patristic  usage,  require  the  sense  purification, 
and  exclude  the  sense  immersion.  They  are  dta,  «x,  anOj  and  in 
Latin,  per.  We  find  ^antwpia  dti  nvQog,  9ta  9dxQv<op,  dut 
uitQtvQiov  di  aifiatog  dl  idatog.  Purification  by  fire,  by  tears, 
by  martyrdom,  by  blood,  by  water.  Not  immersion  in  fire,  in 
tears,  in  martyrdom,  in  blood;  in  water.  We  find  ^dntuffia  aiii, 
or  ex  nrsvfiatogy  or  vdatog^  or  nvgog^  purification  from  or  by  the 
Spirit,  or  water,  or  fire.  Not  immersion  in  the  Spirit,  or  water, 
or  fire.  So  we  find  baptisma  per  aquam,  purification  by  water 
— not  immersion  in  it.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  have 
my  eye  on  numerous  passages  which,  did  my  limits  permit,  I 
would  gladly  adduce.  But  the  idiom,  I  think,  no  one  will  dare  to 
dispute ;  but  one  beautiful  illustration  of  it  I  will  give  from  a  trans- 
lation, in  a  commentary  of  Hilarius.  He  is  commenting  on  1  Cor. 
10 :  1,  i^tmxicaofto  if  t^  veq^  tuu  tp  t^  ^aXdatTy^  and  says, 
"  their  past  sins- were  not  imputed  to  them,  but  being  purified 
by  the  cloud  and  by  the  sea,  the^  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
law."  ^'  Non  enim  illis  preterita  mala  imputata  sunt  sed  per 
mare  et  per  nubem  furtficati^  praeparati  sunt  ad  legem  accipi* 
endum."  Comment  is  needless.  Who  does  not  see  that  with  h|m 
^nnriC^  means  to  purify  in  the  sacrificial  sense,  i.  e.,  to  remit 
sins  ?  Hence,  he  says,  their  sins  were  not  mpuied  to  them, 
but  they  wore  purified  et  the  cloud  and  the  i 


^  57.  Argument  cumulative. 

Any  one  of  the  cases  I  have  adduced  is  decisive;  but  taking 
them  as  a  cumulative  argument,  their  force  is  irresistible.  But 
the  force  of  no  one  argument  is  greater  than  of  that  which  is 
.derived  from  the  usages  of  language  as  to  clinic  baptism. 
Mr.  Carson  at  least  ought  to  feel  this.  He  says  that  we  may 
as  well  call  black  white  as  to  call  sprinkling  or  pouring  immer- 
sion ;  and  yet,  a  man  not  immersed,  but  ouy  purified  by  affa- 
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SOD,  is  etpresdy  said  to  have  been  baptised  upon  his  bed  on 
which  he  lay.  Nor  was  thb  an  unfrequent  case.  Hilarius 
says,  on  1  Tim.  3 :  12,  13 — **  non  desunt  qui  prope  quotidie 
baptizantur  segrL'^  *^  There  are  not  wanting,  almost  daily,  sick 
persons  who  are  to 'be  baptized."  Emperors  were  purified  in 
this  way.  And  yet,  in  formal  histories  m  the  Greek  tongue,  it 
is  announced  that  they  were  baptized.  Con8tantius€bro/^^'(n(a»r 
jib{<  fiagn^Ea^ai  ^^  dying,  thougnt  fit  to  be  baptized.''  Theodosi« 
OS  the  Great  was  thus  baptized  by  Ambrose,  m  his  last  sickness. 
Basil  says  that  they  were  so  baptized  when  they  could  neither 
q>eak,  nor  stand,  nor  confess  their  sins ;  and  when  those  pre- 
sent could  not  tell  whether  tbey  knew  what  was  done  to  them 
or  not.  Gregory  Nyss.  calls  it  iwtwjptop  fiantifffia — sepulchral 
baptism.  In  circumstances  so  entirely  excluding  all  thought  of 
immersion,  yea,  when  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were  not 
immersed,  but  that  the  rite  was  peiforraed  by  afiusion,  it  is  said 
they  were  baptized.  Did  the  (Greeks  proclaim  a  falsehood  in 
their  own  tongue  1  Did  they  declare  before  heaven  and  earth 
Aat  a  man  was  immersed,  when  every  man,  woman  and  child 
knew  that  he  was  not  1  Yea,  did  they  declare  it,  when  out  of 
their  own  mouth  they  could  be  convicted  of  falsehood,  for  they 
themselves  declared  that  he  was  not  1  How  would  it  sound  in 
English  to  say  that  a  man  was  immorsed  by  affusion  or  sprink- 
ling 1  And  would  it  sound  any  better  in  Grreek  ?  See  §  28, 
5,  and  15. 

But  take  the  other  view  and  all  is  harmonious  at  once.  A 
man  sprinkled  on  his  bed,  was  purified  on  his  bed  on  which  be 
lay.  The  sprinkling  of  water  or  of  blood  did  purify.  Hence, 
when  Cyprian  reasoned  from  the  sprinklinrs  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  prove  that  a  man  could  be  baptized,  i.  e.,  jmrified  by 
sprinkling,  his  argument  was  in  point  Bat  (m  any  other  sup-  ' 
position  It  is  totaUy  devoid  offeree. 

On  this  groimd  we  see  at  once  why  Clement  saw,  in  all  the 
heathen  purifications,  an  image  of  baptism  handed  down  from 
Moses;  and  why  he  could  say  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  Jews 
to  be  baptized  often  on  their  couches.  We  see  why  Cyril 
could  speak  of  baptizing  with  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  ;  and  Am- 
brose of  baptizing  by  sprinkling  the  blood  of  a  lamb  with  hys- 
sop ;  and  why  water  and  blood  were  called  baptisms,  i.  e.,  puri*^ 
fying  agents,  as  before  explained.  We  can  sec^  too,  why  Ter- 
tullian  and  Justin  Martyr  looked  upon  all  the  aspersions  and 
expiations  of  the  heathen  world  as  baptisms.    Purkications  they 
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were.  Immersions  they  were  not.  Finally,  we  see  why  Justin 
Martyr  said :  be  baptized  as  to  your  soul  from  an^er,  etc,  for 
to  purify  tbe  soul  from  anger,  etc.,  agrees  both  with  Scriptiure 
and  common  sense.  To  immerse  the  soul  from  anger  is  at  war 
with  both. 

§  68.  Mr»  Carson^s  canons  cannot  weaken  it. 

It  would  be  foolish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  try  to  destroy 
such  a  cumulative  argument  by  trying  to  neutralize  its  parts  in 
detail,  according  to  Mr.  Carson's  principles.  But  it  cannot  be 
done.  All  of  his  canons  and  principles  of  trial  are  powerless 
here.  I  am  not  trying  to  prove  that  ^amiXoa  means  sprinkle  or 
pour — ^but  purify  ;  and  therefore  the  first  touches  me  not.  There 
IS  no  room  for  bis  second  canon,  for  my  argument  depends  not 
on  the  use  of  ita^agiCtOf  in  place  of  fianTiXto,  but  on  the  use  of 
Pofni^n  itself.  There  is  no  room  for  the  third  and  fourth  ca- 
nons. For  I  do  not  deal  in  rhetorical  uses  of  fianuXa^  but  in 
plain  prosaic  definitions  of  it,  and  prosaic  illustrations  of  those 
definitions.  There  is  no  room  for  his  fifth  canon,  for  there  is 
dear  proof  that  the  name  and  the  nature  of  baptism  coincide. 
Wherever  the  Fathers  see  the  thmg  purification,  they  give  the 
name  baptism,  whatever  the  form.  I  stated  at  the  outset,  that 
by  looking  at  the  result  and  end  of  immersion  in  pure  water^ 
L  e.^  purity,  the  word  would  lose  its  modal  sense,  and  pass  to  the 
sense  to  purify,  irrespective  of  mode.  And  I  have  given  most 
deci^ve  proof  that  it  did  so  pass.  And  this  proof  is  strength- 
ened by  ten  thousand  facts  on  every  side.  I  feel  as  though  I 
had  hardly  begun  to  adduce  the  proof  that  exists  on  this  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  no  man  can  see  it  fully  who  will  not  leave  tbe 
sultry  regions  of  modem  controversy,  on  this  subject,  and  enter 
into  the  patristic  world,  till  its  languages,  feelings,  and  usages 
rise  from  the  dead  and  surround  him,  and  impress  upon  his  mind 
the  whole  scene.  He  will  then  find  that  the  modern  Baptists 
and  the  ancient  Fathers  live  in  two  entirely  different  worlds. 

The  position  from  which  the  inferences  in  §  40  have  been 
logically  derived,  has  been  established  by  evidence  most  clear 
and  unanswerable.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  those  inferences 
are  also  established  as  true ;  and  if  so,  their  practical  bearings 
are  numerous  and  momentous,  and  it  might  seem  appropriate  to 
disclose  them  here.  But  though  the  main  position  has  been 
most  clearly  proved,  yet  its  whole  strength  has  not  been  pre- 
sented, nor  can  it  be  till  I  have  considered  some  of  Mr.  Carson^ 
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attacks  on  my  former  articles  a  little  more  in  detail.  In  doing 
this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  still  further  evidence  from 
the  fathers,  so  yarious,  pointed,  and  definite,  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  rational  ground  for  doubt  will  remain.  Having  done 
this,  I  shall  close  oy  a  more  full  exhibition  of  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  results  at  which  we  have  arrived.  It  was, 
indeed,  my  intention  to  finish  the  discussion  in  thb  article.  But 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Carson's  violent  attack,  and  the  general 
interest  now  felt  in  the  subject,  seemed  to  indicate  the  propriety, 
not  to  say  necessity,  of  a  discussion  more  thorough  and  extended 
than  is  consistent  with  the  limits  of  our  article. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

Review  of  Mormonism  in  all  Ages. 

By  ProfeMor  J.  If.  Starteruit,  Illteois  OoUefe,  JaekaooTUl*,  UUiiofi. 

Mormonism  in  all  Jiges^  or  the  RisCy  Progress^  and  Causes  of 
Mormonism.  By  Prop.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Illinois  College. 
Piatt  &  Peteis,  New  York. 

Mormonism  has  of  itself  no  claims  to  the  respectful  notice  of 
the  periodical  press.  The  shameless  imposture  of  Joe  Smith 
and  his  associates  is  as  naked  of  interesting  incident,  as  it  is 
ckvoid  of  any  semblance  of  plausible  argument  Its  details  are 
loathsome  and  disgusting,  and  present  to  the  mind  only  those 
revolting  views  of  human  nature  which  one  would  gladly  for- 
get, after  having  been  once  called  to  contemplate  them,  that  he 
might  still  retain  some  respect  for  his  species.  We  doubt  not 
even  that  the  very  respectable  book,  whose  title  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  encounters  no  small  prejudice  in  the 
mmds  of  many  persons,  by  being  made  itself  to  bear  some  por- 
tion of  the  disgrace,  which  appropriately  belongs  to  the  disgust- 
ing developments,  which  are  found  on  its  pages.  There  are 
forms  of  error  and  fanaticism  which  we  can  hardly  attempt  to 
expose,  without  suffering  in  public  estimation  some  degree  of 
personal  degradation,  lout  we  are  not  sure  that  this  feeling  is 
not  more  the  o&prmg  of  pride  than  of  philanthropy.    We  are 
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ourselves  encompassed  by  inBronity ;  and  we  have  no  more  right 
to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  a  spreading  moral  malady,  than  erf* 
a  sweeping  pestilence.  If  our  feelings' of  compassion  call  out 
our  active  efforts  to  stay  or  to  mitigate  the  evil  m  the  one  case, 
those  feelings  should  no  less  be  stin^,  and  those  efforts  elicited 
IB  the  other. 

Professor  Turner  has  therefore  only  done  his  duty,  in  sketch- 
ing in  bold  relief  the  disgusting  features  of  this  new  religious 
monster,  and  holding  it  up  to  public  g^aze  in  all  its  naked 
deformity.  He  has  thus  placed  the  antidote  within  reach  of 
every  man  who  n^ay  be  in  danger  of  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  poison.  This  task  he  has  certainly  performed  with  a 
master's  hand.  We  assure  our  readers,  who  may  not  yet  have 
read  the  work,  that  it  is  in  this  respect  worthy  of  perusal. 
They  will  find  much  occasion  to  admire  the  power  of  the  author's 
painting,  and  the  vividness  of  his  colors.  As  a  specimen  we 
extract  the  following,  taken  almost  at  random.  The  author  is 
speaking  of  the  various  classes  of  persons  who  were  drawn  into 
the  delusion. 

^^  Others,  were  appropriately  convinced  that  the  Lord  had 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty, 
and  consequently  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  prophet 
Not  a  few  admired  the  genuine  and  unafiected  humility  of  a 
church  which  was  ready  to  receive  those  as  prophets  and  apos- 
tles who  could  not  even  spell  the  name  of  the  divine  office  to 
which  they  aspired ;  especially  when  they  contrasted  it  with  the 
arrogance  and  mtolerance  of  those  sects  they  were  abouf  to  leave, 
many  of  whofQ^  in  the  pride  and  folly  of  their  hearts,  ^ould  not 
submit  to  be  taught  things  divine  by  those  who  could  not  read 
intelligibly  the  decalogue  of  Moses  or  the  sermon  on  the  mount 

^^  These  drew  along  in  their  train  a  motley  host  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  some  from  one  motive  and  some  from  another;  men 

Shaping  for  marvels,  and  women  ready  to  swoon  ;  some  praying 
or  an  apostle's  martyrdom,  others  for  Smith's  millennium ;  some 
thinking  of  their  sins,  and  others  of  Ohio  bank-stock  and  Missouri 
lands ;  some  thinking  the  world  was  Soon  to  be  overturned, 
others  hoping  to  overturn  it ;  but  all  expecting  prodigies  of 
some  sort ;  and  to  witness,  if  aot  to  obtain,  the  gift  of  tongues, 
of  prophecy,  of  healing,  etc. ;  in  short,  a  multitude  which  every- 
where abounds,  who  have  been  kindly  giHed  with  all  sorts  of 
sense  except  common  sense,  and  who  possess  a  genuine  power 
of  faith,  which  enables  them  to  believe  anything  whatsoever, 
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for  DO  other  reason,  save  that  it  is  absurd,  and  who  have 
obtained  those  marvellous  gifts  of  a  spirit  which  infallibly 
teaches  them  all  knowledge,  except  the  very  simple  and  obvious " 
fact,  that  they  never  knew  any  thing ;  these  all  were  sucked, 
with  wonderful  facility,  into  this  new  Maelstrom  of  faith,  and 
drawn  with  becoming  velocity  towards  the  conjuring  spirits  at 
the  centre  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,"  pp.  36,  37.  The  information 
which  the  book  furnishes  is  such  as  no  intelligent  philanthro- 
pist or  christian  ought  to  be  vrithout.  Mormonism  is  not  con- 
fined to  Nauvoo  and  vicinity.  It  is  gathering  its  deluded  vic- 
tims by  thousands  from  every  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
no  portion  of  our  country  seems  to  present  a  sufficiently  elevated 
grade  of  religious  intelligence,  to  secure  its  population  effectu- 
ally against  tnis  delusion.  We  have  no  right  to  remain  ignorant 
of  the  nature,  history,  and  true  causes  of  such  a  moral  malady. 
In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  seems  to  us,  that  this  work 
has  no  insignificant  claims  to  the  general  attention  of  the  patriot, 
the  christian  and  the  philanthropist. 

But  the  book  has  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  periodical 
journalist,  on  other,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  still  higher  grounds* 
Such  outbreaks  of  fanaticism  as  have  so  often  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  past  (the  history  of  Christendom  certainly  not 
excepted),  bear  a  close  analogy  to  unnatural  excrescences  in 
the  body.  As  the  latter  result  from  son>e  diseased  action 
in  the  system  itself,  so  the  former  are  the  consequence  of  some 
moral  malady  widely  pervading  the  body  politic.  They  are 
too  generally  the  carrying  out  of  false  principles,  extensively 
prevalent,  to  their  naturafand  perhaps  necessary  consequences. 
A  system  of  reli^us  imposture,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  religious  fallacies  of  the  time,  with  as  much  care 
88  the  machinist  adapts  his  machine  to  the  medium  in  which  it 
is  to  be  worked ;  and  on  this  adaptation  must  depend  the  suc- 
cess or  the  failure  of  every  attemplt  at  religious  imposition. 

In  the  work  before  us  Prof.  T.  has  endeavored  not  only  to 
expose  Mormonism,  but,  as  his  title  intimates,  to  disclose  those 
depraved  principles  ol  human  nature,  which  have  produced  like 
developments  in  all  ages  of  the  world — and  to  indicate  those 
popular  errors  now  prevalent,  through  which  this  particular 
form  of  fanaticism  derives  its  nutriment  from  the  religious  body 
politic.  In  docusmng  each  of  these  topics  he  must  needs  tra- 
verse a  region  of  thoSght,  which  is  of  permanent  interest  to  the 
philanthropist,  and  the  christian  moralist  and  philosopher.   The 
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unthinking  man  or  the  skeptic  may  perhaps  pass  by  with  indif- 
ference or  contempt,  the  religious  follies  and  absurdities  of  our 
brethren  of  the  human  family  :  but  the  wise  man  and  the  chris- 
tian will  surely  regard  them  with  a  sj'mpathizing  solicitude,  as 
the  symptoms  of  that  moral  disease,  which  pertains  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  every  specimen  of  human  nature ;  and  endea- 
vor so  to  trace  them  to  their  true  moral  causes,  that  if  possible 
the  disease  may  be  cured  by  the  application  of  a  timely  remedy* 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  occurrence  among  any  people,  of  a 
successful  attempt  at  religious  imposture,  is  an  event  full  of  inter- 
est and  instruction  to  that  entire  people.  How  often,  at  such 
a  time,  are  the  great  mass  of  a  community  looking  with  expres- 
sions of  pity  or  contempt  upon  a  few  deluded  men,  whose  only 
peculiarity,  after  all,  is  that  they  carry  out  to  their  logical  conse- 
quences, false  principles,  whicn  they  hold  in  common  with  a 
community  or  perhaps  an  age.  To  any  compassion  which  may 
be  felt  for  a  band  of  misguided  fanatics,  we  make  no  objections : 
it  is  appropriate  and  right :  the  expression  of  contempt  is  unphi* 
losophical  and  unchristian.  There  is,  however,  another  view 
of  every  such  case,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  every  good  man  to 
take,  and  which  a  wise  man  will  not  fail  to  take.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  phenomenon  reveals  and  proves  the  existence  of 
a  moral  malady,  wide  spread  through  our  religious  body  politic 
— proves  it  by  an  argument  which  13  not  subtle  and  attract, 
but  very  practical  and  tangible.  It  does  more  than  this.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  first  principles,  the  fundamental  assumptions  of 
any  spreading  fanaticism  would  generally  lead  us  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  that  disease,  by  exposing 
to  public  view,  some  great  religious  fallacy,  held  by  the  delud^ 
few,  in  common  with  millions  who  are  preserved  by  the  grace 
of  God  from  being  drawn  within  the  circle  of  fatal  enchant- 
ment, and  who  may  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  fallacy,  by  trac- 
ing its  effects  in  the  deluded  few,  when  carried  out  to  its 
ultimate  logical  consequences.  Such  an  examination  of  this 
and  every  other  foro^  of  successful  religious  imposture  is  there- 
fore important,  not  only  as  affording  the  only  hope  of  a  remedy 
for  the  particular  evil,  but  as  likdy  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
instructive  to  the  entire  community. 

To  what  extent  Prof.  Turner  has  succeeded  in  these  inquiries 
we  shall  leave,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
of  his  book,  without  attempting  to  forestall  his  opinion  by  any 
remarks  of  ours.    All  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  that  he 
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has  presented  much  material  for  grave  thought ;  and  if  he  has 
not  m  every  instance  "  worked  it  up"  to  the  taste  of  the  reader, 
we  hope  he  will  at  least  have  been  successful  in  calling  the  at* 
tention  of  other  minds  to  a  class  of  topics,  which,  it  seems  to  us, 
have  been  greatly  neglected. 

But  there  are  two  points  upon  which  we  purpose  to  examine 
the  views  of  the  author  a  little  more  in  detail.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  (m  which  we  are  to  receive  the 
Scripiures  as  the  word  of  Grod,  This  is  a  subject  which  Prof. 
T.  was  compelled  to  discuss,  or  failin  one  of  the  leading  objects 
of  the  book.  There  is  in  our  country  an  immense  mass  of  skep- 
ticism, which  is  the  direct  result  of  familiaritv  with  a  factious 
and  sectarian  religion.  We  have  among  us  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  who  see  nothing  in  religion  but  the  conflict  of 
opposing,  and  often,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  fanatical  sects; 
Such  men  regard  religion  as  having  little  or  noting  to  do  with 
argument  or  conviction,  and  as  belonging  altogether  to  the  ima* 
gination  and  the  passions.  To  their  mrnds^  all  religious  sects 
are  only  so  manj  different  forms  of  the  same  vulgar  weakness 
— all  alike  devoid  of  any  claims  to  truth,  and  destitute  of  any 
authority  over  such  enlightened  and  liberal  minds  as  their  own* 
Hence,  when  a  new  fanaticism  springs  up,  however  gross,  how- 
ever devoid  of  one  plausible  argument  in  its  favor,  it  seems  to- 
them  only  the  rising  up  of  a  new  sect;  childish  and  absurd^ 
indeed,  but  no  more  so  than  each  and  every  one  of  the  ^  numer- 
ous crop''  already  in  existence.  Now  to  all  this  class  of  read- 
ers, what  avails  it  to  demonstrate  a  thotisand  times  over,  if  you 
please,  that  Mormonism  is  false  and  absurd,  and  a  base  impos- 
ture ? — so  they  alwavs  regarded  it :  and  to  have  demonstrated 
the  falsehood,  and  absurdity,  and  hypocrisy  of  one  form  of  reli- 
gion, goes  far  to  confirm  their  confidence,  that  all  others  would 
prove  equally  unworthy  of  confidence,  if  examined  with  equal 
thoroughness.  All  this  class  of  minds  will,  therefore,  be  decid- 
edly confirmed  in  their  infidelity,  unless  at  the  same  time  that 
you  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  the  newly  risen  imposture, 
you  also  demonstrate  that  the  reli^on  of  the  Bible  rests  on 
entirely  another  and  more  substantial  foundation.  With  this 
army  of  skeptics  the  Christian  church  has  to  deal,  and  while 
8he^M>ntinue8  to  present  to  the  wprld  her  present  aspect  of 
schism,  faction,  and  contention,  will  always  nave  to  deal  with 
it  As  often  as  she  is  called  to  encounter  the  outbreakings  of 
fanaticism  on  one  side,  she  will  at  the  same  time  be  forced  to 
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repel  the  envenoned  shafts  of  infidelity  on  the  other.  Both 
these  hostile  influences  are  the  direct  consequences  of  a  distorted 
and  factious  Christianity ;  and  the  former  will  never  be  left  to 
make  its  onset  upon  the  Christian  faith,  without  the  full  and 
vigorous  co-operation  of  the  latter.  He  who  would  expose  the 
one,  musty  therefore,  look  well  to  it  that  he  does  not  at  the  siUne 
time  abet  and  encourage  the  other. 

This  numerous  class  of  skeptics  are  accustomed  to  make  their 
attack  in  the  form  of  a  definite  and  tangible  argument,  which, 
though  it  is  exceedingly  flimsy  in  the  judgment  of  the  well* 
informed  Christian,  is  to  4intninking  thousands  specious  and 
conyincing.  We  have  received^  say  they,  one  religion  on 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  and  his  twetve  apostleSj  and  why  not  on- 
other  on  the  testimony  of  Joseph  Smithy  Jr.^  and  his  eleven 
witnesses  1  If  human  testimony  was  a  foundation  In'oad  enough 
to  support  a  new  religion  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  why  not 
now  1  This  is  mdeed  but  reiterating  the  favorite  arRument  of 
the  Mormons  themselves ;  and  it  cannot  be  successfiuly  denied, 
that  thousands  of  Christians  are  found  in  the  several  sects,  who 
are  unable  to  answer  it ;  as  well  as  thousands  of  irrehgious  men, 
intelligent  on  other  subjects,  who  are  ready  to  pronounce  it 
sound  and  conclusive..  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  Prof.  T.  felt 
the  necessity  of  taking  decisive  ground  on  the  relation  of  human 
testimony  to  the  evidence  of  revealed  religion.  Thi&  he  has 
done  in  the  followmg  language : 

^^  The  fourth  false  ground  of  religious  belief  is  mere  human 
testimony ;  on  the  naked  dictum'  of  some  one  or  more  of 
our  fellow  men.  This  subject  merits  a  careful  consideration. 
We  have  already  proved  oy  reasoning  from  past  ^penenoe, 
that,  however  worthy  of  belief  the  human  race  may  be  in  all 
else,  m  matters  of  faith  they  have,  as  a  race>  proved  theinselves 
liars,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  all  credit."  p.  117, 

The  word  testimony  is,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  ambiguous. 
It  may  mean  simply  the  evidence,  ^hich  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind,  of  the  reality  of  any  alleged  fact,  by  the  mere  assertion  of 
one  or  more  individuals ;  or  it  msyr  include  along  with  that 
evidence,  all  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  the  con- 
viction that  the  individuals  spoke  the  truth.  We  might  become 
convinced  by  various  circumstantial  evidence,  that  an  individual 
had  in  a  given  case  spoken  the  truth,  though  he  was  notoriously 
destitute. of  veracity ;  so  that  on  his  simple. say-so  we  would 
not  believe  any  thing.    Perhaps  in  such  a  case  we  mighty  in  a 
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loose  and  popular  use  of  language,  be  said  to  believe  the  facts 
stated,  on  that  man^  testimony.  But  however  that  may  be, 
Professor  Turner  has  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  his  meaning. 
He  says,  **  mere  human  testimony y  or  the  naked  dictum  of  some 
one  or  more  of  our  fellow  men."  The  latter  clause  explains 
the  former.  When,  therefore,  he  objects  to  the  reception  of 
any  rdigioh  on  mere  human  testimony,  and  declares  suWi  testi- 
mony utterly  unworthy  of  credit  when  emplc^ed  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  currency  to  a  new  religion,  he  is  to  be  understood  to 
mean  by  testimony^  **  the  naked  dictum  of  some  one  or  ntore 
of  our  fellow  men.'*  He  is  also  to  be  understood  to  speak  of  the 
direct  testimony  of  friends  to  the  system,  and  not  of  the  indirect 
testimony  of  enemies.  This  might  also  be  shown  by  quotations, 
but  it  i»  unnecessary.  On  another  page  we  find  the  author 
making  a  distinction  between  believing  **  in**  testimony,  and 
believing  "  ow  account**  of  testimony.  He  claims  that  we 
believe  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  but  not  on  account  of 
it.  His  meaning  here  is,  we  think,  very  obvious  in  view  of  the 
considerations  already  stated.  We  do  not  receive  the  facts  of 
Christianity,  because  certain  men  have  testified  that  they  are 
true :  the  mere  naked  assertion  of  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand 
witnesses,  could  never  have  produced  conviction.  But  we  do 
believe  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles, — the  circumstances  of 
the  case, — ^the  attendant  developments  of  divine  Providence  are 
such,  as  to  render  unbelief  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable. 
This  we  suppose  to  be  the  author's  obvious  meaning.  Still  it 
18  evident  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  we  believe  on  accotmt  of  their 
testimony.  That  testimony  is  an  indispensable  link  in  the 
chaih  of  evidence.  Had  they  not  testified,  we  should  never 
have  known  the  facte  at  all ;  and  consequently  could  never  have 
beliered  them.  The  notorious  liar,  who  testifies  before  a  court, 
may  tell  a  truth  of  which  the  court  could  never  have  had  know- 
ledge without  his  testimony;  and,  although  that  fact  would 
not  be  received  on  the  simple  ground  of  his  word,  attending 
circumstances  may  establish  it  beyond  a  doubt.  This  is  what 
we  suppose  the  autbor  to  mean  when,  on  page  119,  he  admits 
the  use  of  human  testimony  ^*  in  transmitting  a  genuine  scheme 
offiiith." 

Is  this,  then,  a  just  view  of  the  subject  1  Does  our  belief  ill 
the  facts  of  Christianity  rest  at  all  on  fTiere  human  testimony^ 
u^ng  the  word  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Turner  ?    This  is  an  important  question,  and  we  shall 
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endeavor  to  answer  it  In  order  to  do  so,  let  us,  if  possible, 
form  a  conception  of  the  case  which  must  have  been  presented 
to  us  by  the  Christian  witnesses,  in  order  that  our  belief  might 
have  been  challenged  on  the  ground  of  such  human  testimony 
alone.  Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  Christian  scheme  of  reli- 
gion bore  no  internal  mark  of  divinity ;  that  in  its  views  of 
man  anfi  of  God  it  stood  on  the  same  level  as  the  philosophy  of 
a  Plato,  or  an  Aristotle ;  that  there  were  nothing  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus,  the  personage  around  whom  the  whole  clusters, 
to  distinguish  him  from  any  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  ;  that  the 
alleged  miracles  did  not  claim  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 
midst  of  angry  thousands,  ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  religion,  and  of  course  to 
prove  them  impostors  if  they  could,  but  only  in  presence  of  the 
witnesses  themselves,  or  at  most  of  their  fnends  aqd  followers; 
that  no  voice  of  prophecy  had  ever  predicted  the  coming  Saviour, 
and  that  no  general  expectation  bad  existed  of  the  coming  of 
such  a  personage ;  that  the  testimony  of  these  men  had  either 
been  rejected  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  or  received,  if  at 
all,  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  no  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth 
of  the  testimony;  and  that  there  were  nothing  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  world  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  was  an  imposition.  Now,  we  ask  the  candid  reader, 
if,  on  such  jprrounds  as  these,  our  faith  were  challenged  in  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel,  would  any  sober-minded  man  think  of 
believing  them  7  Grant  they  were  men  of  unimpeached  pro- 
bity;  grant  that  they  claim,  and  that  collateral  history  proved 
them  to  have  had  the  most  intimate  intercourse  with  the  reputed 
author  of  the  miracles,  and  consequently  the  best  opportunity  of 
detecting  the  fraud,  if  one  existed.  Grant  that  they  were  intel- 
ligent, sober-minded  men,  so  far  as  history  threw  any  light  on 
their  characters.  Grant  also  that  they  had  endured  on  account 
of  their  testimony  the  greatest  sacrifices,  and  had  finally  all 
submitted  to  a  cruel  death,  rather  than  abjure  it ;  still,  if.  they 
testified  to  miracles  such  as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  cir^ 
cumstances  such  as  we  have  supposed,  would  any  rational  man 
believe  them  7  Would  not  every  thinking  man  say,  they  might 
have  been  laboring  under  a  fatal  delusion  7  or  they  might  have 
been  impelled,  by  some  secret  motive  of  great  strenfi;th,  to  prac- 
tise on  the  credulity  of  mankind  1  Would  not  either  of  these 
suppositions  appear  far  more  probable  than  an  interruption  of 
nature's  course  1 
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If  any  one  should  be  found  to  maintain  that  in  such  a  case 
we  should  and  ought  to  believe,  we  desire  to  propound  to  him 
another  question : — Why  then  did  God  ever  work  miracles  in 
presence  of  mankind  at  all  7  If  in  such  circumstances  as  these, 
the  testimony  of  a  Moses,  a  Paul,  or  a  Peter,  is  to  be  taken, 
why  not  receive  the  religion  diredly  (m  their  testimony y  vnih* 
Old  everfimnding  it  (m  miracles  ai  all?  The  man  who  testifies 
that  he  has  had  a  secret  personal  interview  with  God,  asserts  a 
thing  no  harder  to  be  believed,  than  he  who  testifies  that  he  has 
seen  a  dead  man  raised  to  life ;  or  a  violent  storm  hushed  to  a 
calm  at  the  bare  word  of  a  human  being :  and  if  I  can  believe 
the  latter,  on  the  simple  say-so  of  a  fellow-man,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  we  have  supposed,*  then  why  not  the  other  7  What 
in  that  case  did  our  Saviour  mean,  when  he  said,  ^^  If  I  do  not 
the  works  of  the  Father,  believe  me  not  1"*  Does  he  not  warn 
the  Jews  against  resting  even  his  claims  upon  his  mere  say-so, 
and  refer  them  to  his  miracles  as  the  only  trustworthy  witnesses 
in  his  favor  1  What  4k>es  Peter  mean,  on  this  supposition,  when 
he  says  to  the  Jews :  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved 
(accredited)  of  Grod  among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and 
signs,  etc.  1"t  Does  he  mean  that,  though  the  mere  testimony 
of  an  apostle  to  a  supernatural  event  is  to  be  received  as  con- 
vincing evidence,  the  testimony  of  Jesus  himself  could  only  be 
received,  when  backed  up  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs  1 
To  us  this  seems  <)uite  inadmissible.  In  view  of  these  and  other 
texts,  is  it  not  obvious  that  God  did  not  intend  that  our  faith 
diould  stand  At  an]r  time  on  mere  testimony  ?  At  least,  do  thev 
not  prove  that  this  rule  was  acted  on  at  the  outset  1  And, 
surely,  it  would  have  been  of  little  avail  to  have  started  the 
system  under  thiis  rule,  if  it  was  after  all  immediately  to  fall 
Wk  on  mere  testimony,  so  far  as  respected  all  subsequent 
generations.  But  ibis  point  is  ably  argued  in  the  work  before 
us,  and  to  it  we  refer  the  reader. 

Does  any  one  object  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it  under- 
mines the  evidence  in  support  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures? Have  we  then  no  good  and  substantial  foundation  still 
left  to  rest  them  oa?  Is  it  no  argument  in  their  favor,  that 
the  only  system  of  religion  and  morals  Qver  taught  on  earth, 
which  was  either  worthy  of  God,  or  suited  to  the  wants  of 

•  John  10:  37,  quoted  by  Prof.  Turner, 
t  Acts  2:  22,  quoted  by  Prof.  Turner. 
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man,  is  the  very  one  in  evidence  of  which  these  miracles  are 
alleged  to  have  been  wrought  1  Is  it  nothing  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  personage  in  whose  name  they  were  wronght,  was 
one  of  superhuman,  yea,  of  superangelic  purity  and  virtue } 
not  only  surpassing  all  other  actual  specimens  of  human  virtue, 
but  all  other  conceptions  either  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher, 
as  muclflEis  the  brilliancy  of  the  noonday  sun  surpasses  the  feint 
glimmerings  of  the  taper?  Skeptics  and  self-«tyled>  philoso- 
phers may  say  what  they  please  of  this  argument :  w6  risk 
nothing  in  the  prediction,  that  while  it  remains,  though  all 
others  were  forgotten,  the  Bible  will  be  received  as  true,  and  as 
Ae  book  of  God,  by  all  the  most  enlightened  and  pure-minded 
of  the  human  race.  While  these  facts  remain,  virtuous  and 
right-minded  men  will  believe  and  feel  that  it  is  probable  that 
God  would  work  miracles  in  confirmation  of  such  a  system, 
taught  by  such  a  personage ;  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
a  thousand  miracles  have  been  wrought,  than  that  such  a  man 
has  practised  imposition  m  support  (Ssuch  a  system  of  religion. 
While  this  argument  remains  unimpaired,  we  shall  always 
believe  that  the  man  who  deliberately  rejects  Christianity,  docs 
so  because  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  salutary  restraints  of  resp<yn- 
sibility  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  and  not  because  there  is  not 
evidence  enough  to  produce  conviction. 

Again,  is  there  nothing  of  argument  in-  the  fact,  that  the 
transactions  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are  boklly  asserted 
to  have  taken  place,  in  the  midst  of  angry  thousands,  and  some- 
times millions,  who  might  have  disproved  every  fact  stated 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  had  the  statements  been  false, 
and  yet  they  have  never  attempted  to  disprove  one  of  them  1— 
Nothing  in  the  early  reception  of  the  faith  of  the  crucified  male- 
factor, m  the  midst  of  persecution  the  most  bitter,  and  opposi- 
tion the  most  formidable,  by  the  most  enlightened  nations,  abd 
in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  antiquity  ? — Nothing  in  the  fact 
that  the  life  of  Jesus  was  the  fulfilment  of  a  long  line  of  predic- 
tions, uttered  an<l  recorded  hundreds  oT  years  l^ore  his  birth, 
and  one  of  them  designating  thevery  time  of  his  appearance? — 
Is  there  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  or  in 
the  monuments  which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  nations  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  at 
this  moment  a  standing  fulfilment  of  predictions  uttered  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  or  in  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 
Christendom,  inconastent  with  the  supposition  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  is  an  imposition  and  a  delusion  ? 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed,  howeTer,  that  we  place  tbe  apoetlei 
88  witnesses,  on  tue  same  footing  as  the  vile  pretenders  of  other 
systems  of  religion.  There  are  several  points  of  distinction  th^ 
most  marked  and  tbe  most  honorable  to  tbe  Christian  witnesses. 
At  two  or  three  of  these  we  will  merely  glance.  In  the  case 
of  pretenders  to  miracles  under  every  other  system  of  religion, 
we  can  distinctly  see,  in  their  circumstances  and  history,  worldly 
and  selfish  motnres  of  great  power,  impelling  them  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  imposture :  in  tne  case  of  the  apostles  and  first  Cbri»* 
tiaoS)  no  such  motives  appear.  There  is,  on  the  contrary, 
abundant  evidence  from  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  that 
every  motive  of  this  nature  impelled  them  to  deny  Christ, 
though  having  certain  knowledge  of 'his  divine  character.  It 
is  indeed  supf)06able  that  they  might  have  so  used  the  belief  of 
the  people  in  the  new  religion,  as  to  have  made  it  subservient 
to  their  own  ambitious  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement ; 
biit  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  evidence  that  they  did  so 
use  it,  or  that  they  had  ever  any  such  schemes.  Indeed,  there 
is  the  most  decided  evidence  that  they  had  not.  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  John  were,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  follow  their  history, 
the  servants  of  all  men  for  Jesus'  sake :  they  not  only  suffered 
the  loss  of  all,  but  tbey  neither  received  nor  sought  any  earthly 
equivalent — they  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things  that  they  might 
win  Christ — they  looked  for  their  reward  only  in  heaven.  Com- 
pare these  facts  with  the  history  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  wit- 
nesses. Fifteen  years  have  not  elapsed  smce  the  first  pretended 
revebtions,  before  we  find  the  pr(^het,  clad  cap-e-pie  in  the 
cofilume  of  a  military  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  and  manceu- 
vering  at  the  head  of  his  armed  Mormon  legion.  A  Mormon 
Qommunity  is  organised, — a  Mormon  city  founded,— a  splendid  . 
temple  is  commenced, — extensive  joint-stock  companiesare  char- 
tered. Joseph  Smith  and  his  immediate  friends  ftnd  supporters 
manage  the  whole ;  and  all  are  to  be  sustained  by  heavy  con- 
tributions levied  on  the  faithfol,  and  to  be  controlled  by  direct 
revelations  from  the  Lord,  through  his  only  prophet.  These  are 
the  true  signs  of  an  impostor:  in  the  Christian  witnesses  they 
are  entirely  wanting. 

Again,  in  almost  or  ouite  every  other  case  of  pretended  mira- 
des,  the  character  of  tliose  who  have  claimed  to  work  them^ 
and  of  the  religious  system  they  taught,  has  been  precisely 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  were  an  imposition 
upon  the  credulity  of  .mankmd.    In  the  case  of  the  Cfbristian 
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witnesses  they  are  entirely  incon^tentwith  such  a  supposition. 
The  men  were  precisely  such  as  we  should  never  expect  to  be 
guilty  of  a  deep-laid  plot  to  deceive,  and  the  system  was  one  in 
defence  of  which  we  should  no  sooner  expect  fraud  to  be  prac- 
tised, than  we  should  expect  thieves  to  steal  Bibles  for  their  own 
use.  Again,  the  Christian  witnesses  are  the  only  pretenders  to 
miracles,  who  have  ever  placed  their  pretensions  on  such  a 
footing,  as  that  an  imposition  admitted  of  easy  detection,  and 
that  too  in  circumstances  in  which  thousands  were  disposed  to 
discredit  them  if  they  could.  We  only  purpose  to  indicate  this 
point  of  difference,  that  the  reader  may  not  suppose  us  insensi- 
ble of  it.  It  is  a  thought  which  is  fully  expanded  in  the  various 
works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  with  which  the  English 
language  abounds.  It  is  a  point  too  of  ^at  importance  to  the 
argument.  Infidels  tell  us  that  history  is  full  of  pretensions  to 
miracles,  and  would  make  the  uninforn)ed  and  unwary  believe 
that  the  Christian  miracles  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  all 
the  rest.  No  misrepresentation  could  be  more  gross,  Itis  not 
only  untrue  that  the  world  is  full  of  such  pretensions  to  mira- 
cles as  those  which  are  put  forth  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  it  is 
true  that  those  pretensions  are  whoUy  unlike  any  thing  in  the  re- 
ligums  history  of  man.  No  miracles  of  any  pagan  or  papal 
wonder-worker,  or  of  an^  modem  impostor,  can  bear  tiny  com- 
parison with  them  even  in  the  pretensions  put  forth,  much  less 
in  ther  fair  opportunity  they  afford  for  detecting  imposture*  The 
two  cases  stand  precisely  contrasted — the  Christian  Witnesses 
sought  the  scrutiny  of  enemies — all  other  pretenders  *  have 
dunned  it. 

While,  therefore,  we  deny  that  the  Christian  revelation  rests 
at  any  point  on  the  naked  testimony  of  friends  and  advocates  in 
its  favor,  we  maintain  that  the  Christian  miracles  stand  con- 
trasted with  all  other  pretenders  in  this  Ime,  just  as  truth  is 
contrasted  with  falsehood,  and  honesty  with  deception.  No 
candid  man  can  become  acquainted  with  the  former  without 
rejecting  them,  or  with  the  latter  without  despising  them. 

If  the  principles  thus  far  stated  are  just,  we  wonder  not  that 
Mormonism  or  anv  like  delusion  eains  converts ;  or  that  skep- 
tics are  found  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  apodtles  and  the 
witnesses  of  Mormonism.  The  statements  of  some  of  our  most 
popular  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  are  not  clear 
or  satisfactory  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  human  testimony 
to  the  evidence  of  divine  revelation.    In  proof  of  this  assertidn, 
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we  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  extract 
firom  Paley's  Evidence  of  Christianity,  which  has  long  beoi  a 
text  book  on  this  subject  in  many  of  our  colleges. 

"  If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  and  good  sense  I  had  long 
known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantially  relate  to  me  an 
account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  and  in  which  it 
was  impossible  they  should  be  deceived ;  if  the  governor  of  the 
country  hearing  a  rumor  of  this  account,  should  call  these  men 
bto  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either  to 
confess  the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they 
diould  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed 
any  falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case ;  if  this  threat  were  com- 
municated to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effect ;  if  it 
were  at  last  executed ;  if  I,  mysdf,  saw  them,  one  after  another, 
consenting  to  be  racked,  burnt,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up 
the  truth  oi  their  account  :*••••  Now  I  undertake  to  say 
that  there  exists  not  a  skeptic  in  the  world,  who  would  not  be- 
lieve them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredulity.''    p.  14. 

Now.we  put  it  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader,  whether 
miracles  are  credible  on  such  evidence  as  here  supposed  1  Is  it 
not  entirely  supposable,  that  twelve  men  '^  of  acknowledged  pro- 
bity and  good  sense"  should  be  found,  who  would  still  be  capable 
of  conspiring  together  to  deceive  their  fellow-men  ?  Can  wc  have 
that  knowledge  of  the  probity  of  any  twelve  men,  which  would, 
of  itself,  be  a  sure  protection  to  any  community  against  such  a 
conspiracy  1  Can  we  ever  know,  that  in  such  a  case  it  was 
impossible  for  a  part  or  all  the  twelve  to  be  deceived  1  If  there 
is  n«t  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  render  it  probable 
that  in  those  drcumstances  Ood  would  work  a  miracle,  is  it  not 
far  more  probable  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  suppositions 
was  true,  than  that  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  arrested  7  In 
the  case  put  by  Dr.  Paley,  no  such  ground  of  probability  exists. 
He  arrays  our  belief  in  human  testimony,  directly  in  opposition 
to  our  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws,  with  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  former,  or  weaken  the  latter :  and  where  there  is 
an  equal  conflict  between  these  two  kinds  of  evidence  which 
must  prevail?  For  ourselves,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  an 
answer. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  miracl^  we  have  shovm  that 
such  a  probability  of  ver^  great  strength  is  inherent  in  the  very 
circumstances.  Hence,  in  this  case  there  is  no  conflict  between 
mere  human  testimony  and  the  uniformity  of  nature's  laws.    lu 
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^w^  a  ease  as  fliat  presented  by  Christian]^,  it  is  probable  a 
priori  that  the  laws  of  nature  vml  be  arrested  wbenerer  it  oc* 
€ur&  The  tnith  of  this  position  is  sustained  by  the  judgment 
of  the  human  race  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  On  this  point,  the 
very  credulity  of  the  many,  and  the  knavery  of  the  few  on  the 
subject  of  miracles,  are  important  auxiliaries  to  our  argument. 
Bo&  combine  to  show,  that  it  ever  has  been  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  that  Ood  wodd  probably  by  miracles  make  known 
his  will  to  man.  Had  there  been  no  such  acknowledged  pro- 
bability, there  could  have  been  no  temptation  to  such  knavery 
on  the  one  hand,  ^nd  no  foundation  for  such  creduUty  on  toe 
other. 

Is  it  not  then  clear,  that  Dr.  Paley,  in  the  very  outset  of  his 
work,  makes  a  false  issue  with  the  dkentic  7  Our  limits  will  by 
DO  means  suffer  us  to  enter  into  an  analvsis  of  Dr.  Paley^  work 
as  it  stands  related  to  our  argument,  but  we  think  it  easy  to 
riiow  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  on  the  ques- 
tion, this  false  issue  in  the  outset,  in  a  great  measure  deprives 
the  book  of  its  power  to  convince  the  ^eptical  inquirer,  while 
thos^  who  do  rest  their  faith  on  this -form  of  the  argument,  will 
be  very  likely  to  be  perplexed  and  baffled  when  called  to  meet 
a  crafty  impostor.  Indeed,  if  such  a  man  be  devoid  of  mental 
independence,  and  not  bound  to  Christianity  by  any  strong  ties 
of  moral  sympathy,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  victun  of 
Mormonisra,  or  some  other  equally  groundless  delusion.  We 
think  it  not  inappropriate  in  this  place  to  sujggest,  that  it  is 
perhaps  time  that  this  book  should  give  place,  in  our  colleges, 
to  some  other  work  better  adapted  to  the  actual  state  of  skq>- 
tical  objection  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  no 
small  interest  to  the  cause  of  religion  in  our  countiy,  that  the 
evidence  of  Christianitjr  is  a  part  of  nearly  every  course  of  cd- 
lege  instructions  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  instructors  to 
spvLte  no  pains  neccfisary  to  give  that  argument  its  full  power 
over  the  forming  mind  of  tli^  nation.  Care  should  at  least  be 
taken  to  employ  a  text  book,  which  presents  the  argmnent  in  a 
form  truly  logical  and  unanswerable.  We  would  not  be  un-. 
derstood,  however,  to  intimate  that  Dr.  Paley's  work  does  not 
furnish  materials  for  a  triumphant  vindication  of  our  faith.  Our 
objection  lies  wholly  against  his  mode  of  stating  his  argument 

The  only  remaimng  point  upon  which  we  purpose  to  notiee 
the  views  exhibited  l)y  Professor  T.,  relates  to  certain  false 
aotions  m  reference  to  the  mode  of  dmne  n^uence  over  the 
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humanmind.  That  sudi  influence  is  a  realit]^,  be  docs  not  ques- 
tion :  4)ut  certain  prevalent  perversions  of  this  great  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  he  exposes  with  great  freedom  and  enect  We  earn- 
estly commend  this  portion  of  the  book  (the  last  chapter)  to 
the  careful  attention  of  the  reader.  Its  costume  is,  indeed,  id 
some  parts,  ludicrous  and  amusing  in  a  lugh  degree ;  but  there 
is  a  vein  of  thought  running  through  it  which  is  su£Gtciently 
grave  and  solemn  to  interest  the  most  serious-minded.  Thi^ 
chapter,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  book  indeed,  bears  internal 
marks  of  having  been  hastily  written,  and  perhaps  the  author 
has  not,  in  all  cases,  guarded  his  statements  with  as  much  care, 
as  a  due  regahl  to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  public  mind 
on  this  subject  requires.  But  we  think  a  careful  consideratioii 
of  this  portion  of  the  work  will  convince  any  candid  mind,  that 
there  is  in  more  than  one  of  the  prevailing  sects,  a  great  amount 
of  material  made  ready  to  the  hand  of  any  enthusiast  or  im- 
postor who  may  choose  to  work  it  up.  We  are  not  sure,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  application  of  his  pnnciples  the  author  is  not 
a  little  too  sweeping  and  indiscriminate,  but  in  our  opinion  the 
sidDject  is  one  which  requires  great  plainness  of  speech.  The 
fact  is  undeniable,  that  there  are  impresaons  widely  prevalent 
on  thb  sulject,  which  find  no  support  either  from  Scripture  or 
reason,  and  which  bring  into  constant  jeopardy  the  religious 
sanity  of  him  who  entertains  them. 

Let  a  man  assume  that  he  can  be  conscious  not  only  of  his 
own  emotions,  but  of  8t  supernatural  influence  by  which  they  are 
excited,  and  he  is  upon  an  open  ocean,  with  neither  sun  nor 
stars  to  guide  him.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man,  in  the 
great  work  of  regeneration  and  progressive  sanctification.  But 
how  are  we  to  know  that  we  are  at  any  time  under  the  influence 
of  that  Spirit  ?  Can  we  be  amsdmis  of  it  as  we  are  of  our  own 
emotions  ?  Or  are  we  merely  to  infer  it  from  the  fact,  that  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  produced  1  And  what  are  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  1  Are  they  not  those  virtues  ot  the  Christian  character, 
which  are  well  defined  in  God's  word  7  And  can  we  have  any 
evidence  that  this  or  that  thought  or  emotion  is  a  fruit  of  the 
Spirit,  except  its  perceived  agreement  vrith  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  1  To  us  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  seems  very 
plain.  Thus  viewed,  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  mind  is  rational,  and  tends  to  the  happiest  results. 
To  this  view  of  the  subject  we  are  persuaded  Christians  gene- 
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rally  jrield  a  ready  assent,  as  accordant  with  both  Scripture  and 
reason.  If  so,  then  we  ask  the  reader  carefully  to  compare  it 
with  the  facts  and  considerations  adduced  by  Professor  Turner 
in  his  last  chapter :  and  then  let  him  judge  whether  this  doctrine 
be  not  extensively  and  alarmingly  perverted.  We  might  extract 
particular  passages.  We  prefer  to  urge  on  the  reader  the  peru- 
sal of  the  work  itself,  and  especially  the  last  chapter;  and  we 
assure  him  he  will  need  no  urging  when  he  has  once  commenc- 
ed. The  author  deals  in  facts — and  they  are  facts  from  which 
a  child  can  deduce  the  inevitable  inference. 

The  simple  truth  is  obvious.  There  are  vast  multitudes  of 
nominal  Christians  among  us,  whose  religion  consists  largely  in 
a  certain  glow  of  excitement,  which  they  consider  as  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  God*s  Spirit  It  is  not  definitely  any  Chris- 
tian virtue  which  is  brought  into  exercise ;  but  it  is  excitement 
— retigwus  excitement — ^3iat  is  what  they  want  and  vsUl  have; 
and  in  their  minds  the  man  whose  voice  can  produce  it,  is 
God's  ambassador,  and  the  doctrines  which  can  call  it  forth,  and 
roll  it  up  mountain  high,  are  God?s  truth,  tohether  they  be  Cat* 
vinism,  Jlrminianism,  or  Mormonism.  Indeed,  in  the  course  oi 
a  few  years  all  these,  and  a  great  many  other  conflicting  forms  of 
opinion,  are  likely  enough  to  have  their  turn.  We  make  these 
statements  with  no  fear  of  succe^ul  contradiction.  We  are 
assured  that  they  are  corroborated  by  the  personal  observation 
of  every  intelligent  reader. 

Nor  is  this  mere  harmless  delusion.  It  is  this  very  delusion 
which  is  hurrying  its  thousands  every  year  into  the  vortex  of 
fanaticism,  and  driving  back  its  tens  of  thousands  into  cheerless, 
heartless,  hopeless  skepticism.  There  are  in  this  age  not  a  few 
minds  so  strongly  imbued  with  this  love  of  excitement,  that  they 
will  '^  compass  sea  and  land''  in  the  search  of  its  gratification  ; 
and  wherever  they  go  they  will  carry  along  with  them  an  un- 
doubtin^  belief,  that  where  it  is  found  there  is  the  truth,  there 
isihefdtsed  of  divine  favor  and  approbation.  Such  minds  must 
not  hie  expected  to  be  shocked  at  any  absurdity  taught  by  a 
'^  Joe  Smith,"  or  any  other  enthusiast  or  impostor,  provided  that 
they  find  under  his  teachings  their  favorite  religious  luxury. 

There  is  another  class  of  minds,  probably  more  numerous  by 
far  than  these,  who  are  utterly  devoid  of  religious  emotions 
and  affections.  They  are  as  much  too  cold  as  those  just  de- 
scribed are  too  warm.  It  is  a  erave  question,  seldom  raised 
with  the  seriousness  it  should  be.  How  are  such  men  affected  by 
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such  religious  views  and  practices  as  those  we  allude  to,  and  so 
powerfully  portrayed  by  Professor  Turner  1  The  question  needs 
bat  to  be  stated ;  the  answer  is  obvious.  Nor  let  il  be  imagin- 
ed that  the  evil  is  confined  to  the  two  extremes  we  have  been 
considering.  There  are  multitudes  who  are  restramed  by  the 
love  of  sect  and  by  the  influence  bf  friends  from  the  outbreak** 
ings  of  fanaticism,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  by  this  same  cause 
deeply  infected  with  the  disease.  Nearly  every  intelligent  pas- 
tor knows  some  of  them  in  his  own  parish.  They  are  the  un- 
quiet, the  feverish,  the  fitftil^-those  who  can  only  be  influenced 
by  working  on  their  imaginations  and  their  passions :  to  them 
arguments  are  cobwebs.  Who  has  calculated  the  injury  done 
to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  influence  of  such  spirits,  or 
pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  they  are  made  what  they  are 
oy  the  very  delu^on  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  Prof.  T.  ^  We  have  read  his 
book  on  the  whole  with  much  pleasure.  The  reader  will  doubt- 
less agree  with  us,  that  it  is  not  every  man  who  could  write 
such  a  book  on  such  a  subject  It  doubtless  has  its  faults  both 
of  style  and  matter.  Its  style  makes  no  pretenmons  to  classic 
elegance.  It  appears  to  have  been  chosen  for  an  occasion  and 
a  purpose,  and  to  be  well  klapted  to  both.  We  are  mistaken 
if  It  does  not  conduct  many  a  man  quite  through  the  history  and 
causes  of  Mormonism,  who  but  for  the  fascination  of  the  style 
would  never  have  been  persuaded  to  read  a  single  page.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  author  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation  to 
appear  before  the  public  on  a  subject  more  dignified  and  attrac- 
tive, and  in  a  style  more  chaste  and  classic.  The  author  of''  Mor- 
monism" is  certainly  capable  of  so  writing  as  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct. 

There  is  yet  one  thought  to  which,  in  bringing  our  remarks 
to  a  conclusion,  we  wish  to  invite  the  serious  attention  of  every 
readeV,  who  waits  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  We  have  all 
indulged  the  pleasing  hope  that  the  church  and  the  world  are 
in  the  present  age  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  brighter  and  a 
better  day.  For  ourselves  we  still  cling  to  this  hope,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  founded  on  the  most  substantial  evidence.  But 
while  we  cling  to  it,  and  find  it  full  of  encouragement  and  con- 
solation, we  cannot  deny  that  the  age  we  live  in  is  also  marked, 
not  only  by  widely  prevalent  confusion  and  religious  disor^ni- 
zation,  but  by  a  readiness  of  the  popular  mind  to  entertain  in 
its  bosom,  and  to  warm  bto  life  and  vigor,  almost  every  speeies 
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of  imposture  and  faDaticism.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
credulity  and  fanaticism  are  confined  to  the  Mormcms :  or  that 
they  furnish  the  only  specimens  of  religious  delusion  sufficiently 
prevalent  and  flagrant  to  call  for  the  compassion  of  the  wise  and 
the  pious.  He  who  supposes  so,  has  studied  the  religious  con- 
dition of  our  country  with  very  little  success.  What  inference^ 
then,  are  we  to  make  from  such  an  admitted  fact?  That  our 
hopes  of  the  enlargement  and  peace  of  Zionare  extravagant  and 
unfounded?  A  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative.  It  b  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  that  the  same  age  should  be  characterized  by  a  real 
progress  in  the  knowledge  and  prevalence  of  true  reli^on  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  many  and  disgraceful  outbreakings  of 
fanaticism  and  imposture  on  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  cause  of  this  combination  of 
opposite  phenomena,  seemingly  resulting  from  the  same  causes. 
When  a  false  principle  has  been  admitt^  into  the  religious  sys- 
tem of  any  community,  it  has  a  con^ant  tendency  to  work  out 
its  own  results,  both  logical  and  practical,  more  and  completely, 
with  each  successive  generation.  A  point  at  length  is  reached 
in  the  progress  of  that  community  at  which  those  results  become 
obvious  and  apparent  to  all.  A  threefold  division  of  the  popu* 
lar  mind  may  now  be  expected  to  take  place.  One  party  ad* 
heres  still  to  the  principle,  and  pushes  it  out  boldly  to  all  its 
consequences,  however  absurd  in  theory,  however  ruinous  in 
practice.  Those  constitute  the  fanatical  class.  A  second  rejecis 
with  scorn  and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  with 
which  the  false  prmciple  has  been  associated,  without  any  dis- 
crimination or  reservation.  This  class  embraces  the  various 
forms  and  grades  of  religious  skepticism.  Others  still,  we  fear, 
often  a  small  and  feeble  band,  adhere  with  attachment  and  con- 
viction to  the  great  truths  of  religion,  and  address  themselves 
with  discrimination  to  the  work  of  eliminating  the  false  jfrinci- 
ple  which  has  produced  all  this  mischief,  and  so  dreadfully  dis- 
ffraced  the  respectable  society  into  which  it  has  been  admitted. 
What  we  have  here  said  of  one  false  principle  is  of  course 
equally  true  of  many. 

Sucin,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  true  philosophy  of  the  present 
state  of  religious  society  in  these  United  States,  and  indeed 
thrqughout  Christendom ;  and  nowhere  is  the  conflict  of  these 
three  conflicting  forms  of  religious  influence  so  fierce  and  so  univer- 
sal as  in  our  country,  and  especially  among  the  alluvial  popula- 
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tion  of  the  new  States  of  the  West.  If  this  then  is  our  condition, 
if  the  time  has  really  come  when  our  American  Zion  must  either 
throw  off  the  last  remains  of  the  great  apostasy,  and  stand  forth 
in  the  full  freedom  and  power  of  the  gospel,  or  sink  under  her 
hardens,  and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  her  enemies ;  if  this  struggle 
is  actually  commenced,  and  going  6n  around  us,  then  how 
natdral  the  occurrence  of  disorganization,  contusion,  and  fanati* 
asm !  And  how  reasonable  to  expect  the  fiercest  assaults  of  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  spiritual  despotism  !  If  this  is  our 
condition,  how  solemn,  how  responsible  is  that  condition !  .The 
man  who  would  act  well  his  part  in  such  a  crins,  has  something 
more  to  do  than  blindly  to  adhere  to  a  favorite  creed  or  cherished 
system,  and  look  with  mingled  anger  and  contempt  on  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  hosts  of  error  aromid  him.  It  is  his  duty  to 
his  God  to  scrutinize  ever^  phenotcenon  of  religious  society 
around  him,  and  to  trace  it,  if  possible,  to  its  proper  moral 
cause,  with  as  much  care  and  patience  as  the  astronomer  scru- 
tmizes  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  It  is  his  duty  to  brine 
every  doctrine,  and  every  practice,  to  the  test  of  God's  word, 
and  to  abandon  all  as  worthless  which  cannot  abide  thai  ted; 
and  while  he  is  made  to  feel,  as  surely  he  must,  that  all  else  in 
the  moral  world  is  but  writing  on  the  sand,  to  be  washed  out  by 
the  next  wave  of  the  swelling  ocean  of  discussion,  to  rest 
asBured  that  the  word  of  God  is  a  rock,  which  shall  not  be 
removed  from  its  place'by  all  thetumult  and  commotion  around 
it  We  are  mistaken  in  our  judgment,  or  the  darkest  omen  in 
the  signs  of  the  times  is,  that  there  is  so  little  of  this  true 
Christian  philosophy.  God  grant  it  may  be  multiplied  a  hun- 
dred fold  to  our  American  Zion. 


ARTICLE   V. 


Tbb  EooNomr  of  Natueb  subordinatb  to  the  Moral  (Jovebk* 

IIBNT  OF  Goo. 
Bx  Rer.  Gemfe  DaO^M,  Jk  I>.,  PmCot  «rth«  Flnt  Pref  byterin  ChaI^cl),  DetroH. 

The  visible  untvarse  is  adapted  to  produce,  in  the  mind  of  a 
reflecting  observer,  the  convictioa  of  its  perpetuity.     At  first 
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glance,  indeed,  appearances  of  decay  and  disBolution  strike  the 
eye,  which,  associated  with  the  conviction  of  our  own  mortality, 
make  the  contrary  impression.  A  second  and  more  scrutinizing 
view,  however,  corrects  the  impression,  and  convinces  us,  that 
all  the  forms  and  processes  of  dissolution  which  we  witness,  are 
^ut  the  regular  changes  t9kine^  place  in  an  endless  series  of 
being.  The  acorn  breaks  and  liberates  the  germ  of  the  sfetely 
oak,  which,  having  evdved  its  innumerous  offspring,  crumbles 
in  decay,  depositing  its  own  substance  in  the  earth,  to  feed  and 
enrich  their  growth.  One  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
Cometh,  with  th%  utmost  certainty  and  regularity.  Throughout 
the  whole  range  of  animated  bemg,  as  life  decays  and  disap- 
pears in  one,  it  reappears  and  flourishes  in  another.  And  this 
alternation  of  life  and  death,  this  regular  progression  in  the 
series  of  animated  beings,  is  as  fixed  and  uniform  as  the  chan- 
ges which  occur  in  the  physical  world.  The  sun  rises  and 
goeth  down,  and  returneth  to  his  place  again.  The  moon  waxes 
and  wanes,  and  passes  through  her  monthly  phases  and  revolu- 
tions. The  planets  sweep  their  orbits  through  immense  ciicles 
of  the  universe,  and  preserve  the  vast  cycles  of  their  revolutions 
with  uninterrupted  uniformity.  Summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and 
liarvest  never  fail.  The  tides  have  their  ebbings  and  floodings ; 
and  the  vapor,  condensed  and  precipitated  in  the  showers  that 
refresh  the  earth,  is  transmitted  through  springs  and  rivulets 
and  larger  streams,  till  it  is  again  borne  in  its  elastic  form  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  repeat  its  revolution.  And  these 
processes  have  gone  on,  with  as  much  uniformity  in  the  wil- 
derness and  desert,  as  in  the  cultivated  region.  Nothing  ar- 
rests the  course  of  nature.  All  thin^,  in  this  respect,  continue 
the  same  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  creation.  Anni- 
hilation forms  no  feature  of  the  physical  government  of  God. 

From  this  fact,  the  mind  of  man  has  drawn  different  inferen- 
ces.  Under  the  guidance  of  infidelity,  it  has  been  led  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  reality  of  a  divine  moral 
government  altogether,  and  to  reject  and  scoff  at  the  day  of 
final  retribution.  The  scoffers  of  whom  Peter  prophesied,  ap- 
pear in  these  last  days,  walking  after  their  own  hearts'  lusts, 
and  saying,  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  cominff  1  For,  since 
the  fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  continue  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation,"  2  Pet  3 :  4.  The  uniform 
course  of  providence,  and  the  delay  on  the  part  of  God,  to  in- 
terfere in  any  miraculous  manner,  to  punish  the  crimes  of  men. 
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have  emboldened  the  wicked  to  attribute  to  priestcraft  and  to 
amUtion  of  spiritual  power,  all  they  hear  about  the  guilt  and 
danger  of  yiolatbg  the  moral  law  of  God.  And  science  is 
sometimes  adduced  to  countenance  skepticism,  and  to  fortify  tha 
minds  of  men  against  their  apprehensions  of  coming  wratk 
Astronomy  Tolunteers  its  aid  to  the  human  eye,  as  it  traverses 
die  immensity  of  spaoe,  and  introducing  us  to  worlds  and  sys- 
tems, whose  revolutions  and  cycles,  compared  with  those  of 
earth,  are  like  eternity,  compared  vrith  time,  boastfully  inquires, 
Are  all  these  to  be  extinguished  1  Is  this  firail  diminutive 
creature,  man,  the  moral  centre  of  the  creation  1  Is  this  little 
globe  of  primary  importance  in  the  general  system  of  the  uai- 
verse,  or  entitled  in  any  respect  of  magnitude,  position,  relation, 
or  constitution,  to  be  regarded  as  exerting  an  influence  over 
others  ?  Shall  man,  remote  in  his  position,  low  in  his  origin, 
insignificant  in  his  abode,  claim  to  be  under  the  goveuunent  of 
law,  and  anticipate  adjudications  and  treatment  dif&rent  from 
that,  which,  in  common  with  all  the  animated  tribes  of  earth, 
he  shares  in  the  physical  government  of  the  material  universe  1 
If  he  violates  the  law  of  his  physical  being,  it  is  admitted,  he 
most  suffer,  as  do  the  beasts  at  Uie  field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea :  but  as  to  danger  affecting  his  future 
and  eternal  rdations,  growing  out  of  his  violation  olthe  moml 
law,  many  declare  themselves  to  be  perfectly  incredulous.  In 
the  former  case,  the  evil  ^isues  immediately  on  the  violation  of 
a  law  of  nature ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  ^^  because  judgment 
against  an  evil  work  is  not  speedily  executed,  therefore,  the 
hearts  of  men  are  wholly  set  in  them  to  do  evil."  But,  how- 
ever skeptical  men  may  affect  to  be,  in  relation  to  a  divine 
moral  government,  and  the  certainty  of  its  retributions,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  taught,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  that 
Qod  is  more  tenacious  of  his  moral,  than  oi  his  physical  govern- 
ment,  and  that  less  may  be  hoped  for  from  any  change  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  The  entire  constitution  of  the  vinble 
universe,  so  far  as  human  nature  stands  affected  by  it,  may  and 
will  undergo  a  cbange,  but  there  shall  never  be  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  grand  eternal  principles  of  right  and  truthf 
which  God  has  made  the  basts  of  his  moral  government.  If 
we  think  it  difficult,  that  a  change  should  take  place  in  ponder- 
ous globes,  and  revolving  suns  and  systems,  Christ  says,  **  it  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  away,  than  one  tittle  of  the 
kwtoiail,"L^el6:  17. 

13 
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The  troth  here  taught  is  obviouriy,  that  the  entire  economy 
of  nature  is  subordinate  to  the  moral  government  of  God.  God 
woqU  sooner,  and  could  with  more  ease,  obliterate  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  than  alter  his  law,  or  allow  its  precepts 
and  provisions,  in  the  least  reelect,  to  be  violated  with  impu- 
nity. In  eluddatbg  this  interesting  and  solemn  truth,  it  may 
be  remarked : 

L  That  rr  is  bbasonablb  to  believb,  tboh  tub  natubb  op 
TBB  CASE,  THAT  IT  MOST  BB  80.  The  material  universe  is  a  sub- 
lime system  of  madiinery,  adjusted  and  balanced  with  the 
utmost  skill,  on  the  part  cf  its  great  Architect  Everywhere 
are  to  be  found  traces  of  design  in  its  structure.  The  order, 
arrangement,  and  motions  of  its  various  parts,  all  indicate  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  Him,  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made  and 
areupheld.  But  in  all  this  great  clock-work  of  creation,  there  are 
no  vested  rights,  nothing  necessarily  affecting  the  interests  and 
obligations  of  intellieent  and  accountable  beings.  The  universe 
of  mind  alone  is  ufider  the  moral  government  of  God.  It  is  in 
the  relations  of  rational  beings,  that  we  talk  of  mutual  rights. 
Whatever  changes,  therefore,  are  made  in  the  viable  heavens 
and  earth,  they  do  not,  in  themselves,  affect  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations existing  between  God  and  man.  They  are  but  new 
leases  of  the  wisidom,  and  goodness,  and  power  of  the  Creator. 
Kevelation  assures  us,  that  they  will  and  do  wax  old  as  a  ear- 
ment,  and,  as  a  vesture,  they  are  changed  by  the  Almighty, 
when  fallen  into  decay.  All  such  cbanees,  however,  serve 
onl^  to  reflect  more  intensely  the  ^lory  of  the  divme  power  and 
majesty,  just  as  we  admire  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  the  varying 
structure  and  functions  of  the  worm,  as  it  passes  through  differ^ 
ent  stages,  from  the  e^g  to  the  chiT^is.  But  where  the 
rights,  and  hopes,  and  mterests,  of  rational  and  accountable 
creatures  stand  afieoted,  changes,  in  the  laws  aflecting  them» 
become  dangerous  and  improper.  A  government  may  level 
mountains,  ma^  dram  marshes,  and  dig  canals,  turn  the  course 
of  rivers^  and  fill  up  valleys,  and  change  the  S(m1  and  appear- 
ance of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  set  all  the  renown  whidi 
is  due  to  splendid  improvements,  but  they  no  sooner  annul  laws, 
which  vest  rights,  and  become  capricious  or  unrighteous  in  en- 
actments, anecting  the  interests  of  their  citizens  or  subjects^ 
than  they  tarnish  the  glory  of  their  moral  character,  and  dcstrojr 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  essential  to  their 
welmre.    Now,  God  has  a  moral  character,  the  maintenance 
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of  which,  18  of  more  connqocAce  to  the  univeive  of  iotoUtffeiit 
oreatures,  Aaa  all  the  sparkling  ffloriee  of  the  heayena.  HaT* 
lag  givoi  a  kw  to  re^^te  dieir  Goodoct,  and  direct  their 
hopes  of  imnumilhr  and  bliss,  a  departure  iron  Uiat  law  on  his 
part  codd  not  fail  to  be  dtsastrons.  The  least  disrespect,  on  his 
part,  of  its  precepts  or  prorisioiis^  would  produce  the  most 
painful. doubts  and  suspicion^  and  sap  the  verj  basis  of  all 
rational  oonfidmice  in  his  character  and  govemsaent  High 
public  considerations,  yea  obligations,  therefore,  affecting  nis 
glory  as  a  divine  moral  governor,  and  that  in  a  respect  of  far 
more  consequence  than  his  gloi^  as  the  Ood  of  nature,  forbid 
the  anndmeot  or  Tiolation  of  his  law  by  hisoself,  and,  cona^ 
quently,  all  oonnivance  with  man  or  countenance  of  its  viola- 
tions by  him. 

fieades,  the  Bible  plainly  teaches,  that  the  God  of  nature  is 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  been 
pleased  to  legislate  for  man,  and  to  provide  a  Saviour  for  him 
from  the  wrath  to  comew  Now,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  not 
under  the  control  of  Him,  who  is  the  great  moral  governor  of 
the  universe,  then  is  he  not  the  Grod  of  nature,  aim  there  can 
he  no  security,  that  his  moral  government  will  be  either  per- 
manent or  salutary.  That  the  Qod  of  natmre  is  the  great  moral 
governor  of  the  universe,  all  men  feel  fully  and  almost  instinct 
ivdy  persuaded.  That  they  are  not  diflerent  Beings;  but  the 
same,  there  is  proof  abundant,  not  only  in  the  revelations 
of  the  Bible,  but  in  ^  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  when  upon  the  earth.  He  rebuked  the  waves, 
and  bid  the  tempest  hush  its  smgnr  roar.  He  gave  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  ears  to  the  deaf,  and  Ti4  to  the  dead,  and  proved  that 
all  the  elements  of  nature  were  at  his  command,  and  therefofe, 
in  every  respect,  is  entitled  to  our  conSdence.  Were  it  other«> 
wise,  all  harmony  would  cease  in  his  ffovemment  The  jar- 
ring elements  of  nature  might  clash  with  his  moral  adsaiaistra^ 
tion,  and  the  impression  be  inevitably  made  on  rational  minds, 
that  there  is  imperfection  with  God,  that  he  is  either  unwise 
m  his  enactments,  or  weak  and  inefficient  in  their  execution  i 
and  this  done,  there  never  could,  in  the  nature  of  ttiiogs,  be 
confidence  in  his  government  For  the  glory  of  the  divine 
moral  character,  Iwing  vastly  more  important  than  that  which 
attaches  to  him  as  the  sreat  Creator  of  the  universe,  it  is  of 
infinite  moment,  that  no  change  be  made  in  his  laws  affecting 
it    It  would  be  a  thousand-fohi  preferable,  that  the  ^istisf  s 
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■lost  beatttifal  scalptore,  or  the  architect's  choicest  spedmen  of 
skill,  aod  taste,  and  sublimity,  abould  perish,  than  that  he  should 
be  foQod  gviity  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood,  or  any  other  crime, 
which  would  tarnish  his  moral  character,  and  consign  him  to 
infamy  among  men.  And  thus  Crod  must  fed,  that  it  would  be 
infinitely  better,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  should  pass 
away,  than  that  he  should  compromit  his  truth  and  justice,  by 
violating  his  own  law,  or  suffer  its  admirable  precepts  to  M 
broken  with  impunibr- 
IL  Jlnother  consideration  on  this  tutjed  is  suggested  bt  thb 

PACT  AND  NATURE  OF  THB  MIBACLES  OF  OUR  LcMtD  AND  SaYIOUR 

Jbsus  Chbist.  They  prove,  from  phenomena  which  have  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  this  world,  that  the  moral  governor  of 
men,  and  the  God  of  nature,  are  the  same. 

We  want  no  better  proof  than  a  miracle  furnishes,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  may  be,  and  have  actually  been  set  aside.  The 
reality  of  miracles  is  assumed  in  this  argument,  as  very  well 
established  by  the  evidence  of  testimony.  The  skeptical  objeo> 
tion  against  the  truth  of  miracles,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of 
causation  and  their  contrariety  to  our  experience,  needs  no 
further  notice  than  to  remark  that  the  uniformity  of  causation, 
which  is  limited  to  each  individual's  experience  and  observa- 
tion, is,  and  must  of  necessity  be  inferred  from  a  very  con- 
tracted view  of  the  combination  of  causes,  of  which  our  con- 
sciousness of  ignorance  predisposes  us  most  naturally  and 
readily  to  receive  the  testimony  of  others,  who,  as  veracious 
witnesses,  report  to  us  what  they  have  seen,  or  heard,  or 
ascertained,  by  their  own  senses,  to  be  fact.  The  evidence  of 
testimony  is  as  strong  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  senses ; 
and  mankind  instinctively  admit  the  one  as  readily  as  the  other 
to  be  the  means  of  knowledge,  unless  they  have,  by  their  so- 
phistry and  skepticism,  bewildered  their  own  minds.  He  that 
rejects  the  evidence  of  testimony,  because  it  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  experience,  must,  if  he  act  consistently,  doom 
himself  to  inevitable  ignorance  on  a  thousand  subjects  of  sci- 
ence, which,  to  him,  can  in  no  other  way  become  known. 

The  miracles  of  the  Bible  have  been  wrought  always,  and 
only,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  confirming  the  moral 
government  of  Ood.  The  miracles  of  Scripture  are  events  cog- 
nizable by  the  senses  of  mankind,  produced  either  in  direct 
contradiction,  or  by  suspension  of  some  known  and  established 
law  of  nature,  under  circumstances  of  publicity  which  admit  of 
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no  question  of  tbe  facts  having  been  obsenred  by  credible  wit- 
nesses. The  plagues  of  Egypt,  which  were  all  miraculous, 
were  designed  to  exalt  the  honor  and  claims  of  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  above  the  gods  of  Pharaoh  ;^4he  destruction 
of  fifty  thousand  Bethshemites,  for  withdrawing  the  lid  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  looking  on  the  tablets  of  the  law, 
engraven  by  the  finger  of  Ood ; — the  overthrow  of  the  army 
of  Sennacherib,  and  an  endless  number  of  others,  recorded 
in  the  sacred  Soiptures,  while  they  have  proved  that  the  Ood 
of  nature  is  the  God  of  the  Bible,  nave  also  subserved  the  most 
important  moral  purposes.  By  the  death  of  the  Bethshemites, 
the  God  of  Israel  meant  to  counteract  and  to  destroy  the  idola- 
trous superstition  of  the  i>eople,  and  to  teach  the  dreadful  dan- 
ger of  rashly  intrudbg  into  things  which  he  had  kept  bidden, 
of  treating  with  vain  curiosibr  and  idle  familiarity  the  most 
sacred  rites  and  ordinances  of  bis  religion,  as  well  as  of  looking 
to  the  moral  law  without  the  intervention  of  a  mercy-seat,  or 
propitiatory.  By  the  overthrow  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib, 
which  was  miraculously  effected  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Hezekiah,  God  meant  not  only  to  preserve  the  rites  and  ordi- 
nances of  true  religion  firom  idolatrous  invanon,  but  also  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  the  raillery  and  blasphe* 
my  of  that  proud  monarch's  ambassadors,  which  had  been  pre- 
ramptuouslv,  wantonly,  and  insultingly  indulged,  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  And  as  to  the  miracles  of  Christ,  and  his  apos- 
tles, they  all  bore  the  impress  of  benevolence ;  and  while  thej 
authenticated  their  mission,  illustrated  the  character  of  their 
author,  and  proved  that  the  God  of  nature  considered  his  moral 
government  of  more  value  than  his  physical.  A  law  of  nature 
might  be  suspended,  but  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  must 
not  be  suffered  to  fail. 
III.  There  abb  abundant  facts  which  provb  that  God  holds 

THB  ENrmS  ECONOBIT  OF  NATUBB   SUBOBDINATB  TO  HIS  MORAL  GOV- 

BRiofENT.  These  facts  may  be  classed  under  two  heads: — 1st, 
Those  which  have  occurred  in  the  dispensations  of  his  retribu- 
tive providence ;  and  2d1y,  Those  which  grow  out  of  the  very 
constitution  of  man  and  the  structure  of  human  society. 

Examples  of  the  first  class  are  very  numerous.  They  are 
strung  along  the  history  of  our  race.  They  appear  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  past  Man  was  driven  from  his  happy  abode  in 
Paradise,  and  the  waters  of  the  deluge  rolled  their  desolating 
surges  over  all  that  was  beautiful  and  glorious  in  this  worldL 
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The  ftKmttini  of  the  great  deepirere  broken  up,  and  mynacb  of 
guilty  creatures  were  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction ; — 
and  why  1  Why  did  the  earth's  huge  pillars  break,  and  all  its 
massive  bars  gire  way  1  Why  did  God  consign  tlus  beantiful 
world  to  destruction,  mingle  all  the  elements  together,  and 
make  every  law  of  nature  work  for  the  general  ruin  1  Because 
man  had  sinned.  *  He  had  rashly  dared  to  violate  the  law,  and 
God  was  determined,  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  it  should  fail. 
Already  has  he  given  p^oof,  that  he  holds  the  economy  of  ma- 
ture subordinate  to  his  moral  government; — that  he  would 
sooner  the  earth  should  be  destroyed,  than  countenance  the 
crimes  of  men.  The  very  structure  of  the  earth,  replete  with 
the  memorials  of  that  mighty  wave  of  rum  that  swept  around 
our  globe,  proclaims  to  the  eye  of  men  this  solemn  truth.  Sooner 
than  saciifice,  or  dishonor  his  law,  God  sacri6oed  the  race  of 
man,  and  drowned  the  place  of  his  abode. 

Geologists  and  philosophers  may  write  and  speculate  as  they 
please^  about  the  physical  causes  of  the  deluge;  but  whatever 
those  causes  may  have  been,  they  were  all  under  the  control  of 
the  gre«t  first  cause,  the  directing  hand  of  God.  The  real  cause 
was,  the  crimes  of  men.  God  made  an  example  of  his  determi- 
nation to  maintain  his  law.  More  than  one  hundred  years  be- 
fore, he  made  known  his  purpose ;  but  the  scoffers  of  the  age 
laoi^bed  Noah  to  scorn,  who  revealed  the  will  of  God,  and 
called  upon  them  to  repent  of  thdr  crimes.  Their  unbelief, 
however,  did  not  ^  make  void  the  faith  of  God."  The  destruc- 
tion of  millions  of  the  race,  of  the  entire  globe,  was  nothing, 
compared  with  the  violation  of  the  Almighty's  pledge,  or  of  the 
moral  constitution  he  had  ordained  for  the  government  of  man. 
Some  philosophic  spirits  of  a  former  age,  doubted  whence  water 
could  be  obtained  to  drown  the  world.  Later  infidels  have 
wondered  why  such  an  event  has  not  more  frequently  occurred. 
But  God  has  pledged  his  word,  that  the  waters  shall  not  af^n 
submerge  the  globe,  and  that  summer  and  winter,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  shall  not  fail«  till  the  coosnmmation  of  its  destiny. 
And  herein  is  the  world's  security.  The  moral  governor  of  the 
universe  is  the  God  of  nature.  He  is  at  the  helm  of  creatbn, 
and  guidi»and  ffovems  all  natural  causes  to  subserve  the  moral 
purposes  of  hit  lofty  sway. 

The  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  the  preservation 
of  Lot,  afford  another  striking  exarople.  It  has  been  supposed, 
and  that  with  some  reason,  that  volcanic  fires  produced  the  over- 
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Ifaiow  of  Sodom  and  Cromomdi ;  and  that  the  asphaltic  lakes 
or  Dead  Sea,  where  once  those  cities  stood,  are  but  the  crater  of 
an  iinmense  volcano  vrhich  undermined  their  foundations.  Others 
agaciiii  have  thought  that  an  earthquake  rent  the  surface,  and 
made  the  earth  and  subterranean  waters  change  their  places. 
But  let  the  natural  causes  be  what  they  may,  they  were  all 
(Mrected  and  controlled  by  that  God,  who  is  Jealous  of  his  law, 
and  holds  his  word  to  l>e  immutable,  like  himself.  He  had 
promised  &at  Lot  riM)uld  escape  from  the  general  ruin,  and 
therefore  the  hidd«i  fires  slumber,  the  earth  delays  its  mighty 
beavings  till  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  their  fury.  <^  Haste  thee, 
escape  thither,  toZoar,"  said  God  to  him,  ^  for  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  till  thou  be  come  thither.''  Lot  trod  with  safety  over  the 
opening  abyss, — the  mighty  agents  at  work  in  the  natural 
world,  were  kept  in  check  by  the  still  miehtier  power  of  God, 
who  had  said  that  he  should  be  saved.  The  moral  constitution 
here  triumphed  over  the  physical  Whatever  phil(Mophic  men 
nay  have  thought  and  written  about  the  physical  necessity  fot 
the  defi^ruction  of  Sodom,  Christ  makes  no  account  of  it  The 
ptrfsical  causes  would  have  all  stayed  their  deslruetive  work ; 
the  volcanic  fires  would  have  found  another  vent,  or  slumbered 
to  the  present  hour,  had  it  not  been  for  the  crimes  of  the  guilty 
t^abitants  of  die  cities  of  the  plain.  These  were  the  imm^iate 
causes  of  their  destruction.  Had  they  repented  of  their  crimes, 
at  the  warning  voice  of  Lot,  or  had  the  ipighty  moral  works, 
which  were  done  in  Capernaum,  been  done  in  them,  tbey  would 
have  remained  to  this  day.  The  pledge  of  God's  word,  the 
protection  of  his  moral  sway,  is  infinitely  better  than  all  the 
secufity  we  may  propose  to  ourselves,  from  what  we  suppose 
to  be  the  necessary  action  of  physical  causes. 

The  dispensations  of  God's  providence  towards  the  Jews, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  afiTord  illustrations  o(  the  same 
truth.  There  can  be  no  security,  however  confident  men  may 
be  in  their  individual,  sodal,  x>r  national  resources,  when  they 
seek  it  in  the  way  of  iniquity.  Therefore,  said  God  to  them 
(and  how  many  nations  and  individuals  have  verified  the  same 
to  be  the  invanable  law  of  his  providence) :  ^^  Therefore  harve  I 
also,  saith  God,  made  you  contemptible  and  base  before  all  the 
people,  according  as  ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been 
partial  in  my  law*"  The  least  deviation  from  his  law  he  wiU 
not  tolerate.  If  he  has  sacrificed  almost  all  the  race,  and  once 
destroyed  the  globe  that  we  inhabit,  and  hurled  nation  after  na- 
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tion  to  destruction,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the  re* 
straintB  of  his  law,  v^ill  he  make  more  account  of  the  impenitent 
man  ?  By  no  means.  The  heavens  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
before  God  will  sacrifice  his  law,  and  accommodate  himself  to 
the  rebelliouf  inclinations  and  wishes  of  the  wicked. 

IV.  Th£re  is  no  pboof  that  God  has  ever  altered  the 
PROVISIONS  OF  HIS  MORAL  LAW,  OB  EVER  WILL.  The  law,  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  published  by  an  audible  voice  in  the  ten 
commandments,  was  not  then  for  the  first  time  enacted.  The 
law  is  coeval  with  our  race,  and  is  wisely,  wonderfully,  8(nd 
benevolently  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man.  It  has  been 
enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  A  deviation  from  it  he  declared,  in  the  very  infancy 
of  our  race,  would  be  ruinous.  Its  violation  would  be  followed 
with  death,  and  death  has  followed  in  one  regular  and  steady 
flow  from  the  first  parent  of  the  race  till  the  present  hour.  It 
is  true,  that  the  specific  form  in  which  God  presented  his  law 
was  that  of  positive  statute,  prohibitbg  Adam  and  Eve  from  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  gocd  and  evil ;  but  this  was 
1  mere  circumstance,  intended  to  put  to  the  test  the  obedience 
of  the  first  pair.  It  was  so  prescnbed,  and  they  stood  in  such 
a  relation  to  God,  that  its  violation  was  equivalent  to  the  viola- 
tion of  every  precept  of  the  decalogue.  The  violation  of  a  posi- 
tive statute,  which  was  madt  the  test  of  obedience  to  an  entire 
code,  would  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as  the  violation  of  all ;  and 
indeed  the  principles  of  a  man^s  conduct,  which  are  too  weak 
to  prevent  him  from  violating  the  law  in  one  respect,  cannot  be 
safely  relied  on  in  any  other,  where  temptations  are  equally 
strong,  and  circumstances  equally  favorable  to  sin.  Hence  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  declared,  *'  lie  that  offends  in  one  pomt  is 
guilty  of  all."  It  was  the  same  law,  enjoined  on  man  m  inno- 
cence, that  now  asserts  its  claims  and  authority  over  man  in 
emit  and  rebellion.  God  punished  the  violation  of  that  law,  in 
Uie  first  instance,  with  death,  and  death  yet  reigns  over  the 
guilty  children  of  men.  The  constitution  remains  inviolate  on 
Uke  part  of  Grod,  although  broken  on  the  part  of  man.  His  en- 
actment of  the  moral  law  on  Sinai,  .  and  the  explicit  and 
peculiarly  pointed  and  solemn  exposition  of  that  law  by  Jesus 
Christ,  show  plainly,  that  whatever  man  may  think  and  hope, 
Crod  has  not  changed  the  code  under  which  we  live. 

The  apostle  Paul  has  shown  that  the  heathen  world  are  all 
under  the  same  law,  and  that  far  as  the  race  is  found,  God  is 
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poming,  in  the  idflictimi  of  ileitli  upon  tnoagremon^  th»  viaA^ 
cation  of  the  honor  and  authority  of  his  law.  Death  is  tile 
'Wages  of  sin,  and  death  reigns  and  triampbs  with  as  mnch  uni- 
formity, and  as  certainly,  in  consequence  of  sin^  as  physical  eril 
comes,  on  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature*  Men  do  not 
expect  a  chan^  in  the  latter ; — they  see  the  uniform  results  that 
flow  from  their  Tiolation,  and  whether  they  will,  or  not,  the  in- 
stincts of  their  being  command  their  respect  for  them.  Why 
then,  when  age  after  age,  and  generation  after  f^eneration,  they 
see  death  sweep  orer  our  ^^ty  race,  willthey  anticipate  a  change 
in  God's  moral  constitution  i  The  laws  of  nature  hate  been 
occasionally  changed  by  miraculous  interpositions  of  divine 
power,  but  where  is  there  an  example  of  a  sinner  ever  haviM 
escaped  from  death,  save  Enoch  and  Elijah,  whom  he  exempted 
from  the  execution  of  this  law  of  his  moral  government  1  What 
right  or  reason  can  the  anner  have  to  hope  for  escape  from  the 
punishment  so  jusdy  due  to  his  sins  1  Will  Qod  alter  his  law 
for  his  convenience  ?  Where  is  the  pledge  or  proof  the  sinner 
has,  that  he  either  will  or  can  do  so  1  Are  we  directed  to  the 
scheme  of  redemptioa  1  We  reply : 
V.  The  salvation  op  Jtsus  Caanr  nevbs  was  iNTEKDcn  yo 

ntVAUDATS    Bf    TUB     LSAST    DBOREB     THB     AUTHOUTT     Of     THB 
MORAL   LAW. 

*"  I  came,''  says  Christ,  <'  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  ful61 
it^  By  his  own  example  of  perfect  and  perpetual  obedience, 
be  has  magnified  that  law,  and  shown  how  God  and  all  holy 
beings  regard  and  honor  it  And  can  it  be,  that  after  haviiig 
set  such  an  example — having  kibored  and  suiffered  ao  ttiuoh  to 
▼indicate  the  good  and  holy  law  of  God,  be  will  grent  the 
sinner  permission  to  violate  it,  or  lode  with  allowance  on  his 
anst  He  has  indeed  atoned  for  our  sins,  and  rendered  it  ccmh 
sistent  for  QoA  to  forgive  those  their  sint  who  will  repent  and 
torn  from  their  transgressions.  But  all  this  does  not  affect  the 
claim  of  God's  law,  or  render  void  our  obfigations  to  it  The 
very  design  of  his  redemption  is  to  bring  men  off  from  their 
rebellion,  and  to  establish  them  in  the  love  and  observance  of 
his  law — ^to  make  all  who  win  accept  the  proffered  pardon 
zealous  of  good  works,  and  conscientious  in  their  observance 
of  the  commands  of  God.  If,  therefore,  the  sinner  has  leiurned 
to  hope  in  his  mercy,  and  can  live  in  the  indulgence  of  any  one 
m,  or  the  negkct  c^  any  dtity,  be  is  pervertmg  the  grace  of 
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-God  into  licentiousness.  He  is  expectbg  what  God  declares 
shall  never  be. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  nnner's  obedience  is  not  required  in 
order  to  merit  heaven,  nor  to  establish  a  plea  of  justification 
before  God,  on  the  ground  of  personal  obedience.  But  if  God 
offers  pardon  freely  through  Christ,  and  declares  that  he  will 
justify  all  transgressors  freely  through  the  redemption  which 
there  is  in  him,  provided  they  believe,  how  can  that  affect  their 
natural  and  rightful  obligations  to  do  his  will  ?  He  that  says 
he  believes  and  hopes  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  salvation, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  while  he  does  not  conscientiously  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  shows  that  his  mind  is  blinded,  and 
his  conscience  defiled.  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass 
away,  than  for  Gh)d  to  suffer  the  wicked  to  pass  to  heaven,  who 
daim  the  privilege  of  being  saved  without  a  diligent,  faithful, 
and  conscientious  observance  of  his  will. 

VI.  God  affords  proof  in  the  experience  of  etbry  un- 
converted SINNER,  THAT  HE  DOES  NOT  RECEDE  FROM  HIS  LAW,  AND 
WILL  NOT  ALLOW  HIM  TO  VIOLATE  IT  WITH    IMPUNITY.      Although 

he  may  think,  that  impunity  thus  far  may  afford  presumptive 
ground  to  hope  for  it  in  all  time  to  come,  yet  will  he  find  his 
mistake  erelong.  ^*  Although  a  sinner  do  evil  a  hundred 
times,"  says  the  wise  man,  *^  and  his  days  be  prolonged,  yet 
surelv  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God, 
which  fear  before  him :  but  it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked, 
neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days,  which  are  as  a  shad6w,  be- 
cause he  feareth  not  before  God."  The  retributions  of  a  Grod 
of  justice  will  overtake  him.  Of  this,  God  furnishes  abundant 
proof  long  before  the  hour  of  awful  and  signal  veneeance. 

Take  the  transgressor,  of  whatever  character,  and  interrogate 
him  in  relation  to  the  thoughts  of  his  mind  and  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  What  painful  forebodings,  what  agitation  and  pertur- 
bation of  spirit !  What  seasons  of  gloom  and  dejection  op- 
press and  distress  him  1  To  the  eye  of  man,  he  seems  gay  and 
lull  of  glee,  but  could  we  enter  his  heart,  what  crowds  of  envy- 
ings,  and  fears,  and  jealousies,  should  we  find  distract  him  in 
his  retirement!  The  youthful  drunkard  does,  indeed,  as  he 
quaffs  his  cups,  and  raises  the  lewd  and  lustful  song,  vainly 
think  himself  happy ;  but  when  recovering  from  his  debauch, 
and  be^nning  to  reflect  on  his  conduct,  who  would  envy  him 
his  feelings  ?  How  does  his  eye  drop  before  the  gaze  of  purity 
and  innocence^  and  his  cheek  grow  red  with  blushes,  when  re- 
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nuDcied  of  his  baochanalian  explcnts !  How  often  does  remorae 
torment  him,  and  his  conscience  fill  him  with  self-reproach, 
when  he  reaps  the  pain  which  his  excess  secures  in  his  own 
body,  or  the  misery  which  it  inflicts  on  his  wife,  and  pa- 
rents, or  children,  whom  he  has  disgraced  and  degraded  by  his 
crimes !  His  stomach,  gorged  and  sickened  by  excess,  does  not 
more  loathe  its  food,  than  does  he  loathe  himself.  Unhappi- 
ness  attends  him  at  every  step.  His  friends  desert  him---nis 
children  despise  him — ^his  neighbors  refuse  to  trust  him — his 
property  slips  from  his  grasp— -his  debts  accumulate  and  molest 
him — and  the  further  he  pursues  his  soul-destroying  appetite, 
the  more  does  he  sink  degraded  in  his  own  estimation.  What 
is  all  this  but  the  Toice  of  God,  proclaiming  to  him,  that  he  can- 
not thus  violate  his  laws  with  impunity  1 

In  like  manner,  the  gambler  and  seducer,  the  avaricious  and 
fraudulent,  the  proud  and  revengeful,  the  lustful  and  unclean, 
have  all  their  inward  woes,  at  ivnaes^  when  the  keen  and  cut^ 
ting  reproaches  of  conscience  overwhelm  them.  These  are  the 
proofs  which  God  is  giving,  that  his  law  must  be  honored,  and 
that  he  will  not  compromit  its  claims.  All  the  misery  in  the 
world  is  the  result  of  its  violation.  Some  wise  and  gracious 
design  must  be  had,  by  a  Being  infinite  in  his  benevolence,  in 
thus  filling  the  earth  with  wretchedness.  He  delighteth  not  in 
unhappiness.  ^  He  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the 
children  of  men."  He  would  rather  it  were  otherwise,  but  it 
is  all  intended  to  show  the  value  he  puts  upon  his  law,  and  how 
unalterably  he  will  adhere  to  all  its  provisions.  Thus  do  the 
sorrows  and  woes  of  men  speak  to  the  Christian's  faith,  and  pro- 
claim the  Almighty^s  determination  to  visit  the  sinner's  iniquity 
upon  him. 

The  skeptic  will  probably  say,  that  the  disease  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  youthful  sensualist,  result  from  his  violation  of  those 
physical  laws,  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  the  human  body ;  and  are  to  be  assigned  to  natu- 
ral, and  not  to  moral  causes.  But  the  economy  of  nature,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  is  subordinate  to  the  moral  government  of 
God.  He  ordained  the  laws  of  man's  physical  constitution,  and 
those  which  regulate  his  susceptibility  of  excitement.  And 
these  laws  were  all  intended  to  promote  the  great  purposes  of 
morality.  The  natural  an  uniform  result,  in  due  season,  of 
suffering  and  wretchedness  from  immoral  causes,  only  shows 
the  wisdom  and  immutability  of  God's  moral  constitutioui  and 
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how  subservieiit  nstoral  causes  are-  onade  to  its  grett  interests. 
Impenitent  men  have  proof  enough  of  God's  respect  for  his 
\mw  in  their  sorrow  and  anguish,  in  the  keenness  of  their 
self-reproach,  and  the  discontented,  fretful  state  of  their  minds 
consequent  on  their  sins.  They  who  live  in  the  habitual  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  Ood,  pursue  the  very  course  to  subvert  the 
natural  economy  designed  of  Qod,  and  calculated  to  promote 
human  happiness ;  and  are,  themselves,  the  authors  of  their 
own  misery  and  ruin.  Their  painful  convictions,  and  secret 
fears,  and  torturing  reproaches  of  oanscience,  and  restless  inqui* 
etude,  and  dissati^action  with  every  thing  around  them,  are 
hot  the  voice  of  God,  assuring  them,  that  it  isea^er  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass  away,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail. 

VII.  The  RETRIBOTION  OP  THB  ORBAT  DAY  WILL  CLEARLY  AND 
FULLY  DEMCWSTRATE  THAT  GoD  HOLDS  THE  ENTIRE  KCOtiOmY  OF  NA- 
TURE SUBSERVIENT  TO  HIS  MORAL  GOVERNMENT.  Then  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  shall  literally  pass  away  ;^-*the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  earth,  and  all  things  in  it, 
shall  be  consumed  with  the  fires  of  his  wrath ;  but  his  law 
shall  abide  forever.  The  flames  of  an  expiring  world  shall 
prove  to  his  rational  universe,  how  impossible  it  is  for  God  to 
set  aside  his  law.  To  its  honor  he  once  sacrificed  the  world,— 
lor  its  vindication,  he  poured  down  the  lightnings  of  his  fury 
finom  heaven,  and  consumed  the  cities  of  the  plain.  One  nation 
after  another  has  he  swept  with  utter  destruction,  and  caused 
their  very  name  and  memorial  almost  to  perish,  because  they 
kept  not  his  law.  His  own  beloved  Son,  too,  must  be  sacrificed, 
before  ample  atonement  could  be  made,  and  he  could  impart 
forgiveness.  And  the  heavens  and  earth,  which  are  now,  are 
kept  in  store  reserved  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  perdition  of  ungodly  men. 

The  scoffer  does,  mdeed,  smile  at  such  declarations,  and  turns 
away  from  the  warning  voice  that  calls  men  to  repentance :  but 
the  history  of  the  past  affords  presumptions  of  truth  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  a  rational  mind.  The  laws  of  nature  are  no 
guarrantee  for  absolute  and  everlasting  safety.  The  very  ele- 
ments, so  essential  to  life,  can  be  easily  converted  into  the 
sources  of  death,  and  often  have  been,  where  God  has  sent 
his  wide-^spread  and  desolating  judgments  through  the  earth. 
He  wants  not  agents  in  nature  to  accomplish  his  will,  for  he 
knows  all  its  constituent  elements,  and  can  touch  at  will  the 
^rings  of  life  or  death.    The  chemist  knows  full  well  that  it 
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would  be  an  easy  thing  for  God  to  aet  fire  to  our  globe.  All 
that  would  be  needed,  would  be  to  increase  the  proportion  of  one 
or  two  of  the  ingredients  of  our  atmosphere.  The  naturalist  can 
descry,  in  the  volcanic  craters  which  afford  vent  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  for  the  terrible  agents  that  are  struggling 
within,  the  vast  reservoir  of  internal  fires,  which,  at  the  Creator^s 
will,  can  rend  and  melt  this  globe  of  ours.  There  is  no  want 
of  the  agents  or  supporters  of  combustion.  The  very  laws  of 
nature,  if  disturbed,  as  they  sometimes  have  been,  though  now 
they  work  for  its  safety,  would  just  as  easily  work  for  the  world's 
detraction.  It  is  the  will  and  the  hand  of  God  that  holds  them 
in  abeyance,  and  makes  them  subserve  the  purposes  of  life  and 
happiness.  They  possess  no  necessary  perpetuity.  But  the 
moial  government  of  God  is  immutable,  like  himself ;  and  he 
has  declared,  that  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  ai^ty, 
than  one  tittJe  of  the  law  to  fail.  The  word  of  the  Lord  shall 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  But  it  is  his  will,  that 
his  moral  law  and  constitution  should  remain  forever  inviolate. 
•  In  view,  then,  of  this  important  truth,  how  unspeakably  fool- 
ish and  delusive  are  the  sinner's  hopes !  God  declares  that  sal- 
vation is  far  from  the  wicked,  and  that  escape  is  forever  impos- 
sible for  those  who  persist  in  violating  his  laws,  and  reject  the 
ockly  remedy  which  heaven  has  provided  to  obviate  the  conse- 
quences of  their  past  rebellion.  Yet  what  multitudes  indulge 
hopes  and  schemes  of  bliss  which  are  sustained  and  prosecuted 
in  direct  wanton  violation  of  the  law  !  Their  sensuality  and 
selfishness,  their  profanity  and  impiety,  their  falsehood  and 
treachery,  their  avarice  and  cruelty,  demand  punishment,  and 
will  secure  it,  if  they  reject  the  boon  of  heaven,  attd  refuse  to 
return  as  humble  penitaits^  and  submit  to  the  divine  sway.  On 
the  basis  of  personal  merit  they  can  never  stand,  having  once 
violated  the  law.  However  trivial  they  may  allege  their  of- 
fence to  have  been,  God  will  not  allow  one  tittle  of  his  law  to 
fail.  Another  method  of  salvation  is  impossible.  If  the  right* 
eousness  of  Christ  be  rejected,  there  is  no  remedy,  and  there  can 
be  none  other  than  delusive  hopes. 

The  benevolence  of  God  also  appears  distinctly  in  view  of 
this  subject.  His  law  was  made  wisely,  and  was  designed  and 
adapted  for  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  his  benevolence,  therefore,  must  he  adhere  to 
that  law  and  enforce  its  provisions. 

How  utterly  insecure  and  dangerous,  too^  must  be  the  state  of 
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that  nation  which  throws  off  the  restraints  of  God's  ^ood  and 
wise  and  holy  law,  and  whose  rulers  and  governors  will  not  re- 
cognise his  authority  and  its  prescriptions  in  tbvir  legislation  and 
administration  of  justice !  Egypt,  and  Nineveh,  and  Babylon, 
and  Greece,  and  Home,  and  other  nations  of  ancient  and  mod- 
ern ages,  afford  illustrations  of  the  stability  of  God's  word,  and 
of  the  utter  insecurity,  yea,  certain  eventual  destruction,  of  that 
people  who  will  not  give  glory  to  God,  and  reverently  observe 
his  laws.  We  have  had  examples  of  his  retributive  justice 
already  in  the  history  of  our  own  country ;  and  if  these  United 
States  will,  by  their  constituted  authorities  and  their  popular 
habits,  set  at  nought  his  will,  and  trample  bis  law  beneath 
their  feet,  desecrate  his  Sabbath,  profane  his  name,  disregard 
the  solemn  sanctions  of  his  oath,  violate  public  faith,  disrespect 
obligations,  and  substitute  their  will  and  wisdom  for  his,  we 
too  shall  learn,  in  our  sad  history,  that  there  is  a  God  which 
jud^eth  righteously  in  the  earth,  whose  sway  extends  as  well  to 
nations  as  to  individuals. 

It  will  be  but  a  poor  pretence  to  urge  that,  as  the  God  of 
nature,  he  may  be  treated  with  respect ;  but  that  the  very  ge- 
nius of  our  government  prevents  us,  as  a  people,  from  recog- 
nizing and  honoring  him  as  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  God  of  nature  is  the  God 
of  grace;  and  he  is  Governor  among  the  nations.  To  distin* 
guish  between  these  revelations  of  the  same  Being,  and  that  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  his  mediatorial  scheme  with  practical 
contempt  or  neglect,  will  only  secure  the  merited  vengeance  of 
that  dread  Being,  who  will  not  allow  the  violations  of  his  law 
and  the  rejection  of  his  counsels,  to  pass  unpunished* 

Whether  as  individuals  or  nations,  the  reason  and  the  means 
of  destruction  will  be  found  the  same,  and  the  result  as  sure. 
Opposition  to,  or  neglect  of  the  constitution  of  God,  will  and 
must  prove  fatal.  It  is  madness,  for  either  the  private  individ- 
ual, or  the  public  functionary,  or  the  authorities  of  a  nation,  or 
the  mass  of  a  people,  to  expect  that  God  vrill  annul  bis  law. 
Few,  if  any,  would  dare  to  avow  such  an  expectation.  But 
what  says  their  conduct  1  Examine  that, — ^not  only  the  con- 
duct of  the  openly  profane  and  vicious,  but  of  those  whose  be- 
havior is  the  most  externally  correct  Penetrate  their  secret 
thoughts,  which  they  wrap  up  in  darkness  to  conceal  the  hor- 
ror of  them  from  themselves,  and  it  shall  be  seen,  that  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  madly  hope  to  overcome  God.    Is  it 
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asked  who  they  ar^  1  It  is  the  fool-hardy  soldier  that  braves 
danger,  affronts  death,  and  inarches  with  undaunted  step  amidst 
fires  and  flames,  but  has  never  repented  of  his  sins  and  commit- 
ted  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  the  foolish  maddened  votary  of  false  honor,  the  miserable 
slave  of  cowardly  fears  which  prevent  him  from  manly  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  his  own  judgment  and  will,  and  from  submitting 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  who  ventures  in  single 
combat  with  his  fellow  man,  and  seeks  by  shedding  blood  to 
atone  for  the  dishonor  or  the  injury  which  he  thinks  have  been 
done  to  him.  It  is  the  statesman,  who  pursues  the  suggestions 
of  party  wisdom,  tramples  the  law  anci  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
beneath  his  feet,  and  fears  not  to  be  guilty  of  state  crimes,  and 
to  disclaim  all  practical  respect  for  Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion^ 
It  is  that  proud  philosophical  stoic,  who  conceits  himself  to  be 
superior  to  all  the  ills  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  lives  in  neglect 
of  the  law  and  worship  of  God.  It  is  that  luxurious  son  of 
wealth,  who  trusts  in  his  riches  and  felicitates  himself  in  their 
abundance.  It  is  that  voluptuary,  who  scoffs  and  sneers  at  all 
denunciations  of  divine  vengeance,  and  turns  away  from  all  re- 
presentations of  heaven  and  hell,  of  tternity  and  damnation,  and 
seeks  to  drown  reflection  in  his  cups,  his  company,  his  amuse- 
mexiis  and  diversions.  In  a  word,  they  are  all  who  Kve  in  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  promise  themselves  escape 
from  wrath,  and  bliss  hereaAer ;  when  God  hath  said,  *^  It  is 
easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  than  for  one  tittle  of  the 
law  to  fail.'* 


ARTICLE   VI. 

Exposition  of  Jephthah's  Vow,  Judoes  11:  30-40. 

By  ReT.  Xeoopbon  Betu,  VermlUloii,  Ohia 

This  vow  of  Jephthah  belongs  to  the  class  which  Moses  de^ 
scribes  (Lev.  27)  as  **  singular  vows,^'  i.  e.,  vows  which  were 
not  prescribed  particularly  or  required ;  something  of  the  na- 
ture of  free-will  ofiinnngs.    Jq)hthah  was  moved  by  the  Spirit 
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of  God  to  stir  up  the  children  of  Israel,  and  lead  them  to  war 
against  their  oppressors,  the  children  of  Ammon.  As  be,  with 
his  host,  was  ready  to  go  against  their  enemies,  ^  Jephthah 
vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said.  If  thou  sbalt,  without 
fail,  deliver  the  children  of  Aromon  into  my  hands,  then  it  shall 
be,  that  whatsoever  cometb  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to 
meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon, 
shall  surely  be  the  Lord*s,  and  (margin,  or,  Heb.  t)  I  will  offer 
it  up  for  a  burnt  offering,"  30,  31.  He  went  out,  was  success- 
ful ;  and  on  his  return  to  his  house,  his  daughter,  an  only  child, 
came  out  first  to  meet  him,  and  it  is  said,  he  **  did  with  her  ao- 
cording  to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed :  and  she  knew  no 
man,"  39. 

The  question  arising  on  this  passage  is,  What  was  the  im- 
jwrt  of  Jephthah^s  vow  1  This  being  settled,  it  settles  the'(]^ue»> 
tion,  what  he  did  with  his  daughter,  for  it  is  eipressly  said,  he 
^  did  with  her  according  to  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed." 

The  import  of  the  vow  depends  on  the  manner  of  rendering 
the  conjunctive  particle  \  whether  it  is  used  copulatively  or 
diqunctively.  It  is  well  known  that  the  structure  of  the  He- 
brew language  admits  of  either.  This  particle  has  the  same 
force  as  the  Greek  nai,  which  may  signify  either  and  or  or,  both 
or  either.  Its  meaning  is  to  be  determined  by  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  connected.  Hence  the  margin  of  our  Bible  gives 
the  disjunctive  rendering  to  the  particle  in  this  case.  The  vow 
will  then  read,  **  Whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  mj 
house  to  meet  me,  when  I  return  in  peace  from  the  children  of 
Ammon,  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a 
burnt  offering."  With  this  rendering,  the  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
will  imply  that  Jephthah,  in  some  peculiar  way,  devoted  his 
daughter  to  the  Lord  f  probably  to  some  such  service  as  led  to, 
or  required,  a  life  of  celibacy). 

The  design  of  this  article  is,  by  establishing  the  marginal 
reading  as  me  correct  one,  to  remove  a  difficulty  from  the  pas- 
sage which  strikes  many  minds  with  horror,  and  throws  a  dark 
shade  over  the  character  of  Jephthah.  With  the  marginal 
reading,  the  passage  does  not  teach  that  Jephthah  immolated 
his  daughter,  but  that  he  devoted  her  to  the  service  of  God  in 
some  peculiar  way,  and  thus  to  a  life  of  celibacy.  We  are  led 
to  adopt  the  marginal  as  the  true  readmg  from  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  From  the  nature  qfsingtdar  vows.    The  account  and  reg»* 
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ulation  of  8iii|iilM*  vows,  or  Totmrtary  devotements,  is  found. 
Lev.  27.  Svicm  vovs  respected  persons,  clean  and  unclean 
beasts,  bouses,  and  lands.  In  respect  to  persons,  tbe  rule  ^as, 
^  Wben  a  man  sball  make  a  singular  tow,  the  persons  sball  be 
Jor  the  Lord  by  thy  estimation,'^  v.  1.  Then  follows  a  rate  of 
estimation  according  to  the  age  and  sex.  In  respect  to  clean 
beasts,  **  whereof  men  bring  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  all  that 
any  man  giveth  of  such  unto  the  Loid  shall  be  holy,"  t.  9. 
There  was  no  estimation  put  upon  such  derotements,  and  no 
condition  of  redemption.  If  it  was  an  unclean  beast,  it  was  to 
be  presented  before  tbe  priest,  and  by  him  valued.  It  might 
then  be  redeemed  by  adding  one-fi(Ui  to  the  value  of  it  Of  the 
rules  and  conditions  of  other  devoted  things,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak,  as  they  could  not  be  embrac^  in  the  condition  of 
Jephthah's  vow,  «  Whatsoever  cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my 
bottse  to  meet  me."  This  could  respect  only  the  persons  of 
his  household,  or  the  beasts  of  his  possession.  Now,  by  adopt- 
ing the  marginal  reading,  the  language  of  the  vow  was  exactly 
adapted  to  the  rule  respecting  singular  vows.  A  person,  or  an 
imcieaa  beast,  was  to  be  the  Lord's,  i.  e.,  for  his  service;  but 
dean  beasts,  those  whereof  men  bring  an  ofl^in^  unto  the  Lord, 
were  to  be  holy,  i.  e.,  should  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  His  vow 
was,  it  ^  shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  or  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a 
burnt  offering."  This  embraced  all  the  possible  alternatives. 
If  it  should  be  ol>e  of  his  household,  or  a  oeast,  which  it  was 
not  proper  to  offer  in  sacrifice,  it  was  to  be  separated  to  the 
Lord's  service :  but  if  it  should  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring 
an  offering  to  the  Lord,  then  he  would  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

2.  The  eoniext  favors  the  marginal  rendering.  There  is  no- 
thing in  Ae  context,  aside  from  tbe  language  of  the  vow, 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Jephthah  put  his  daughter 
to  death*  All  that  is  said  in  relation  to  his  vow  is,  that  he  '*  did 
with  her  according  to  the  vow  which  he  had  vowed,"  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  necessarily  signifies  no  more  than  that  he,  in 
a  peo«liar  manner,  according  to  tbe  conditions  of  the  singular 
"VOW,  gave  her  to  the  Lord,  pobably  including,  devoting  her 
to  a  life  of  celibacy.  This  is  all  th%it  is  required  to  explain  the 
^ntext;  and  some  parts  of  it  are  better  explained  by  this  inter> 
pretation,  than  by  supposing  that  he  offered  her  up  for  a  burnt 
offering.  TTbis  will  fully  explain  Jephthah's  grief  at  meeting 
ber.    llie  context  specifies  that  she  wa^  his  only  child.    His 
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devoting  ber  then  in  this  manner  \vouId  be  the  blotting  out  of 
his  name  and  family.  This,  ia  Israel,  was  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
calamity.  This  interpretation  better  explains  her  conduct  with 
ber  companions,  in  spending  a  season  previous  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  vow  in  "  bewailing  ner  virginity."  It  certainly  strikes 
the  mind  rather  singularly,  that  this  should  be  the  subject  of 
their  lamentation  in  prospect  of  the  speedy  violent  death  of  one 
of  their  number.  But,  adopting  the  proposed  interpretation^ 
it  is  just  the  course  we  might  expect  them  to  pursue.  She  was 
about  to  be  separated  from  them  to  spend  her  life  of  celibacy^ 
either  in  retirement,  or  somewhere  in  such  employment  as 
would  remove  her  from  their  society,  and  cut  her  off  from  the 
most  animating  hope  of  a  daughter  of  Israel,  that  of  becoming 
a  mother,  and  possibly  the  mother  of  the  promised  Messiah. 
^'  She  went  with  her  companions,  and  bewailed  her  virginity 
upon  the  mountains"  two  months.  This  interpretation  agrees 
better  with  the  language  of  the  historian,  in  recording  the  ful- 
filment of  the  vow,  than  the  received  translation,  which  must 
signify  that  he  offered  her  up  for  a  burnt-offering.  The  record 
is,  '^  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  that  she 
returned  unto  her  father,  who  did  with  her  according  to  th^  vow 
which  he.  had  vowed ;  and  she  knew  no  man^^^  v.  39.  This 
last  clause  seems  rather  uncalled  for,  on  the  supposition  that  she 
was  at  that  time  offered  up  for  a  burnt-offering;  but,  taking  the 
marginal  reading,  it  is  perfectly  natural  This  closing  remark 
shows  in  what  manner  the  vow  was  fulfilled.  He  aid  to  ber 
according  to  his  vow ;  and,  instead  of  giving  her  to  a  husband, 
and  thus  perpetuating  his  family  by  ner,  he  gave  her  to  the 
Iiord,  and  she  remained  unmarried  for  the  sake  of  his  service^ 
that  she  might  care  for  the  thin^  of  the  Lard,  how  she  might 
please  him.  There  is  a  marginal  reading  of  the  40th  v^rse, 
also,  which  becomes  significant  and  appropriate,  by  adopting 
the  mar^al  reading  of  the  31st,  and  the  interpretation  propos- 
ed. It  1^  said,  "  The  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lameiU 
fmargm  "^o  talk  tvith^*)  the  daughter  of  Jephthah,  the 
Oileadite,  four  days  in  a  year."  On  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed interpretation,  the  marginal  reading  of  the  last  verse  be- 
comes perfectly  consistent  and  natural.  It  is  the  very  course 
that  would  be  expected  from  her  companions,  that  they  should, 
at  suitable  times,  visit  and  commune  with  her.  This  course  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  as  it  might  be  expected  that,  by 
her  retirement  and  demotions,  she  would  become  distinguisdied 
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for  her  wisdom  and  piety,  and  thus  would  become  a  person  of 
interest,  not  only  to  her  immediate  companions,  but  to  the 
"  daughters  of  Israel'*  generally. 

Here  the  question  may  arise,  with  regard  to  the  fact  of  such 
denotements.  Without  entering  fully  into  that  subject,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  some  passages  favor  the  idea.  1  Cor.  7 : 
22 — 34,  clearly  implies  such  a  practice,  and  more  than  inti- 
nates,  Uiat  it  was  regarded  with  complacency,  as  favorable  to 
piety  in  those  who  could  adopt  it.  Our  Saviour's  remark,  that 
there  are  some  who  have  made  themselves  eunucfm  far  the 
kingdom  of  God's  sake^  implies  the  same  thing.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  there  weremany  female  as  well  as  male  servants  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and  some  things 
favor  the  idea  that  they  lived  in  celibacy.  Repeated  mention 
is  made  of  singing  men  and  singing  women.  Ezra  mentions  a 
large  company  that  claimed  to  be  children  of  the  priests,  who 
had  lost  their  register,  and  who  were  consequently  excluded 
from  the  priesthoofl  until  their  origin  could  be  settled.  He  says, 
••  The  whole  congregation  together  was  forty  and  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  threescore.  Besides  their  servants  and 
their  maids^  of  whom  there  were  seven  thousand  three  hundred 
and  thirty  and  seven :  and  there  were  among  them,  two  hun- 
dred singing  men  and  singing  women,"  Ezra  2:  64,65. — 
In  Numbers,  chap.  31st,  we  have  an  account  of  a  war  of  the 
braelr^  with  the  Midianites.  They  slew  all  the  men  and  saved 
the  wmnen  and  children.  The  Lord  directed  further,  to  slay 
all  the  women  that  had  been  defiled  by  carnal  intercourse  with 
men,  and  all  the  male  children,  and  to  spare  the  remaining 
females.  Of  these  there  were  thirty-two  thousand.  These  were 
equally  divided  with  the  rest  of  the  spoil,  between  them  that 
went  out  to  war  and  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  Then, 
from  the  warrior's  half,  one  in  five  hundred  was  to  be  a  heave- 
ofiering  for  the  Lord :  of  the  people's  half,  one  in  fifty  was  to 
be  given  to  the  Levites,  which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord.  The  Lord's  portion  therefore  of  these,  was  thirty- 
two  persons;  and  these,  among  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  portion  of 
the  spoils,  Moses  gave  unto  Eleazar  the  priest :  from  the  other 
half,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty,  which  he  gave  with 
the  rest  of  their  portion  of  the  spoils  to  the  Levites,  which  kept 
the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  It  is  very  plain,  that 
widows  sometimes  remained  in  their  state  of  widowhood  from  a 
regard  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.    Anaa,  the  prophetess,  is  an 
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example ;  and  the  company  of  widows  m  the  primitive  Christian 
churches  shows  also  the  same  custom.  All  these  considerations 
go  to  make  it  appear  that  devotements  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord  were  not  uncommon  in  Israel. 

3.  The  character  of  Jephthah  favors  the  marginal  reading 
and  the  proposed  interpretation.  Aside  from  this  one  act  which 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  there  is  nothing  which  leaves  any  rea- 
son for  suspicion  in  regard  to  his  pietv,  or  even  any  thing  which 
appears  like  rashness.  He  was,  indeed,  an  illegitimate  child ; 
and  bv  the  pride  and  rashness  of  his  brethren  he  was  thrust  out 
from  bis  father's  house ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  htm  in  this  trans- 
action prejudicial  to  his  character.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  cer- 
tain vain  fellows  joined  themselves  to  him  in  his  banishment ; 
but  that  was  true  of  David  also  in  like  circumstances.  It  shows 
only  that  he  was  a  man  looked  up  to  in  whatever  company  he 
was  found.  This  appears  stUl  farther  in  the  fact,  that  when 
his  brethren  were  in  trouble,  they  were  glad  to  recall  him,  and 
that  also  with  the  promise  to  submit  themselves  to  him  as  their 
leader.  The  whole  narrative,  except  this  misconstruction  of  his 
¥0w,  goes  to  establish  his  claim  to  be  ranked  as  the  apostle  has 
ranked  him  among  the  crowd  of  faithful  witnesses.  Take  this 
view  of  his  vow,  and  his  whole  character  appears  consistent. 
He  made  a  vow  perfectlv  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
dispensation  under  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
which,  rules  had  been  prescribed  which  would  cover  every  pos- 
sible alternative;  and  he  fulfilled  the  vow  which  he  had  made  at 
a  great  personal  and  domestic  sacrifice.  Take  the  other  view 
of  this  passage,  and  you  have  one  who  is  ranked  by  inspiration 
among  the  faithful  witnesses,  offering  a  human  victim  in  sacri- 
fice to  Jehovah,  an  abomination  of  which  one  of  Jephthah ^s 
rank  and  intelligence  could  not  possibly  be  ignorant.  Another 
alternative,  no  less  absurd,  is,  that  his  vow,  if  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  received  reading,  might  have  bound  him  to  offer  some 
unclean  thing  in  sacrifice  to  God,  which  he  must  have  knowi\ 
was  expressly  forbidden.  The  marginal  reading  removes  this 
difficulty. 

4.  The  providence  of  God  in  the  case  favors  the  marginal 
reading.  Is  there  any  other  instance  in  which  Grod  was  so  sol- 
emnly appealed  to  in  behalf  of  his  own  cause,  for  a  result, 
where,  by  the  result,  he  involved  a  servant  of  his  in  so  decided 
in  act  of  abomination  1  Herod's  oath  to  his  niece  is  not  an 
analogous  case.    Herod  was  not  pledging  himself  to  God's  ser- 
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▼ice.  He  was  the  date  to  his  lusts,  and  God  ensnared  him  in 
his  own  rash  tow  ;  he  no  doubt  also  held  hira  responsible  for 
the  consequence.  Neither  was  God's  command  to  Abraham  to 
ofier  up  IsMC  a  parallel  case.  He  tried  Abraham^  faith,  but 
saved  him  from  any  result  which  wooU  leave  the  suspicion  of 
cruelty  on  his  character.  The  case  before  us,  on  adopting  the 
received  traoslatioBy  is  a  perfect  anomaly  in  the  providence  •f 
Ood. 

From  all  these  consid«ations,  we  regard  the  marginal  as  the 
true  reading ;  and  suppose  that  Jephthafa,  instead  of  offemg 
his  daughter  in  sacrifice  as  a  burnt^nertng,  devoted  her  in  some 
spedal  way  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  and  to  a  life  of  celiba<nr. 
He  '^did  with  h«-  accOTdiog  to  his  vow  which  he  had  vowed : 
and  she  knew  no  ] 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Christ  the  Preacher's  Model. 

Bj  B«T.  Asa  D.  Smith,  Pftitor  of  the  Bnlaerd  Pretbjteilan  Church,  New-To-k. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  the  present  article  to  dwell  on  o«ir 
Lord's  more  private  excellences.  We  touch  not,  except  in  the 
way  of  brief  and  incidental  reference,  on  the  blamelessness  of 
his  general  life,  his  meekness  and  lowliness  of  mind,  his  ever 
active  benevolence,  his  zeal  for  God's  ^lory,  his  devotional 
habits,  his  self-sacrificing  spirit.  We  consider  him  not  even,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  theologian — but  fiioiplv  as  a  Preacher.  It  is  doubt- 
less proper  thus  to  regard  him.  There  are  certain  limitations, 
however,  with  which  his  example  should  be  copied,  and,  to 
preclude  all  misappreheqsion,  it  may  be  well  just  to  glance  at 
Aese  in  the  outset. 

The  circumstances  of  his  ministry  were  in  some  respects  pe» 
culiar.  This  remark  might  be  illustrated  by  many  a  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  genius 
and  baUts  of  the  people  among  whom  he  labored.  And  it  has 
an  important  relation  to  his  preaching  considered  as  a  model. 
Forms,  both  of  speech  and  action,  change  somewhat  with  cir- 
cumstances.   ThejT  are  seldom,  therefore,  to  be  exactly  copied^ 
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however  worthy  of  adoption  the  unchanging  prineiples  they 
embody.  Our  Lord's  example,  indeed,  in  all  its  departments, 
is  to  be  followed  rather  as  to  its  principles,'  its  elements  of  ex- 
cellence, than  as  to  its  outward  shapes  I  accommodated  as  those 
shapes  were  to  surrounding  circumstances,  and  different,  in 
many  points,  as  those  circumstances  were  from  ours.  Again, 
our  Lord's  character  was  unlike  that  of  his  servants  in  respect 
to  his  perfect  holiness.  It  was  altogether  natural  and  proper 
that  this  should  in  some  degree  modify  his  preaching.  He 
could  say,  fearlessly,  *^  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?" 
It  was  quite  becommg  in  him,  therefore,  to  reprove  with  a  se- 
verity, and  to  denounce  with  a  sternness,  which  would  hardly 
befit  those  who  are  themselves  transgressors, — who  adopt,  every 
one  of  them,  the  confession  of  Paul,  '^I  know  that  in  me,  that 
is,  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  And  further,  divinity 
was  in  Christ  united  with  humanity.  He  could  properly  speak, 
as  God  does  in  the  Scriptures  generally,  with  an  air  of  author- 
i^  which  a  worm  of  the  dust  may  not  assume.  And  so  he 
did  speak,  at  certain  times  especially.  Deity  shining  out  through 
the  vail  of  flesh.  We  may  add,  that  during  our  Lord's  ministry, 
anterior  at  least  to  his  death,  the  work  of  redemption  was  ii^ 
complete.  Of  consequence,  the  great  system  of  gospel  truth 
could  be  but  partially  exhibited.  Many  things  pertaining  to  it, 
even  his  disciples  could  not  bear  till  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
Our  Lord  was  straitened,  even  as  to  his  teaching,  till  his  bap* 
tism  of  blood  was  accomplished.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Apc^ 
ties  and  their  successors  m  the  ministry,  to  preach  Christ  cruci- 
cified  with  a  distinctness  and  fullness  which  that  dofctrine 
could  not  well  assume,  while,  as  yet,  the  cross  had  not  been 
erected. 

But  these  limitations  affect  not  our  general  position.  As  to 
all  the  great  points  of  excellence  in  pulpit  discourse,  our  Lord's 
preaching  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model.  To  some 
of  its  main  characteristics,  as  thus  apprehended,  we  propose  to 
advert,  attempting,  of  course,  in  a  single  article,  but  an  out- 
line. 

We  notice  first  its  spirituality.  Of  this  there  are  various  as- 
pects. It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  that  he  kept  aloof  from 
all  secular  topics.  He  declared,  emphatically,  that  his  kingdom 
was  "  not  of  this  world ;"  and  with  this  announcement  all  his 
preaching  corresponded.  He  delivered  no  political  discourses. 
Political  evils  there  certainly  were  around  him — evils  unfriendly 
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to  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
was  suited  to  eradicate.  But  he  meddled  not  with  them  directiy. 
It  was  impossible  to  draw  him  into  a  discussion  of  them.  Cssar 
might  be  a  tyrant ^he  doubtless  was.  His  government  was 
little  better  than  a  system  of  slavery.  He  made  sad  havoc  of 
human  rights.  Yet  all  our  Lord  could  be  induced  to  say  of 
him,  even  when  artfully  and  earnestly  interrogated,  was  but  to 
suggest  certain  great  and  efficacious  principles,  which  he  left  it 
for  his  bearers  to  apply :  '^  Render  unto  Cssar  the  things  which 
are  Cssar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are  God's."  When 
recpiested,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to  assume,  as  it  were,  judicial 
AmctioDS,  to  settle  a  question  of  heirship,  his  ready  response 
was,  **  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  V^ 
And  he  proceeded  to  expose  the  inward  evil,  which  formed, 
doubtless,  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  case:  ''Take  heed,  and  be* 
ware  of  covelousness."  As  if  be  had  said,  ''  It  is  the  main  ob- 
ject of  my  minirtry  to  promote  inward  purity.  This  attained, 
an  secular  evils  will  either  pass  away  or  become  tolerable.'' 
In  acoordanee  with  such  views  he  seems  to  have  always  acted. 
Slavery  existed  in  the  world,  and  that  of  the  most  revolting 
kind,  daring  his  whole  ministry.  It  existed  in  the  very  empire 
to  which  Judea  was  attached,  yet  he  never  made  it  the  object 
of  a  specific  attack.  He  knew  full  well  that  the  best  way  to 
extirpate  it,  was  to  establish  his  kingdom  in  human  hearts. 
The  apparatus  of  war  was  around  him,  and  ^  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars"  were  predicted  by  bim.  Yet  he  never  preached  ''  a 
peace  sermon,"  as  that  term  would  be  understood  by  some.  If 
the  peace  of  God  should  but  pervade  the  spirits  of  men,  he 
was  well  assured  they  would  have  peace  with  each  other.  What 
a  lesson  have  we  here  for  the  gospel  minister !  He  may  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  secular  grievances  of  the  times,  to  the  dis- 
orders of  the  social  system^  to  political  abuses,  and  international 
evils.  But  he  should  ever  remember,  that  bis  chief  reformatory 
agency,  as  to  all  these  matters,  is  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  the  wmning  of  soul  after  soul  to  Christ.  And  this,  he 
may  be  assured,  is  the  mightiest  of  all  agencies. 

The  spirituality  of  our  Lord's  preachmg  was  apparent,  also, 
m  his  manner  of  exhibiting  divine  things.  It  was  seen  in  his 
treatment  of  religious  forms  and  ceremonies.  These  he  did  not, 
indeed,  wholly  repudiate,  but  he  made  them,  comparatively,  of 
little  account  To  the  Jews,  burdened  not  only  with  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  but  with  superadded  traditions  of  the  elders^  he  said, 
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*'  Come  unto  moi  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  lacleii>  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  In  reproof  of  their  foroiality,  be  quoted 
the  declaration  of  God  by  the  prophet,  '^  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice."  **  God  "  he  taught  theoiy  '*  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  trutk" 
He  cast  no  contempt  on  rites  divinely  appoioied,.  but  he  laid  no 
undue  stress  upon  them.  He  gave  not  the  slightest  couBtenaace 
to  those  who  contend  for  certain  ceremonies,  as  if  the  salvation 
of  the  world  were  at  stake,  aiKl  who  exclude  from  their  fellow- 
ship all  who  differ  from  them.  The  circumstantials,  the  dra- 
pery/ the  mere  appendages  and  symbols  of  religion,  he  ever 
represented  as  of  very  inferior  consequence.  In  all  luis  preach- 
ing, ^  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  and  the  great  essentials  of 
the  gospel,  were  the  all-absorbing  topics.  In  cul  his  inculcations 
of  religious  duty,  we  may  add,  be  bad  respect  chiefly  to  the  m- 
ward  life.  At  an  early  period  in  his  ministry,  he  refuted  the 
superficial  interpretations  of  the  law  eurrent  among  the  Jews. 
He  taught  them  that  God's  commandment  was  exceeding  broad, 
and  that  it  had  respect  primarily  and  mainly  to  the  inner  man. 
He  was  always  chiefly  intent  on  the  rectification  of  the  spirit 
*^  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  iieart,"  his  doctrine  was,  *^  the 
mouth  speaketh ;"  ^*  out  of  the  heart"  proceedeth  all  manner  of 
wickedness.  He  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  the  whole  man, 
by  setting  right  the  foundations  and  eltmeots  of  character,  the 
sources  and  springs  of  action. 

In  all  this  bow  wise  and  salutary  was  his  ^cample !  How 
vain  are  all  attempts  at  reform,  which  are  chi^y  directed  to 
the  outward  life!  If  ever  so  successful,  they  would  still  come 
far  short  of  God's  standard — they  would  fail  to  fit  the  soul  for 
heaven*  But  in  the  nature  of  things,  they  must  be  conq>arar- 
tively  powerless.  The  fiarther  you  depart  from  the  spirituali- 
ties  of  religion,  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  conscience.  >  She 
seconds  your  efforts  but  ^ebl^,  when  they  have  little  respect  to 
her  chief  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  the  wond  withm.  And  if,  by 
other  means,  you  succeed  in  producing  some  external  change, 
it  will  probably  prove  but  temporary.  You  have  been  cleans* 
ifig  the  stream,  while  the  fountain  is  still  foul  and  turbid.  The 
lava  has  been  pent  up  for  a  little  season,  and  flowers  have  been 
scattered  around,  but  it  will  soon  burst  forth,  the  more  terrible 
and  destructive  for  the  very  restraint  it  has  suffered.  Who  has 
not  observed,  how  utterly  inefficacious  that  preaching  has  soon 
become,  whose  expositions  and  bj[unctiQna  reproofe  and  horta* 
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tires,  hare  hffd  to  i<y  chiefly  widi  the  <Hitward  eoddoct?  A 
coogre^atkni  utider  such  training  \ril)  soon  remind  the  diost 
nperficial  obsterter  of  ^  the  heath  in  th€  desert.'*  The  fM>l8e, 
and  stir,  and  bostle,  to  which  clerical  empiricism  at  first  gave 
mty  will  soon  Mtande  into  the  stillnew  and  quietnde  of  death. 
A  9ort  of  galranic  treatment  may  prodace  startling  spasms  for  a 
tbne,  hot  evea  these  will  sodn  cease.  T6  drop  &e  figure,  it 
wiH  come  to  psr«,  erelong,  ^at  though  the  preacher  stand  up  in 
the  holj  place,  and  utter  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  and  the 
BMSt  awiiil  rebukes  and  demmciations,  he  will  yet  seem  to 
himself  and  to  others,  ^^  as  one  that  beateth  the  air.''  How  dif- 
ferent the  result  of  eminently  spiritual  fpresofaing,  soch  as  our 
Lord's !  k  bidsr  streams  gush  forth  in  the  desert.  It  forms  aot 
merely  the  cold  and  lifelMr  statue,  but  animates  it  with  fire  from 
heaven.  If  the  heart  be  right,  all  will  be  right.  If  the  life  of 
Odd  be  but  began  in  the  soul  of  man,  you  shall  see  in  all 
the  visible  character  the  outgoings  of  tiiat  nfe.  Let  the  gospel 
minister,  then,imitate  nH)st  carefully  the  spirituality  of  his  Lord'a 
teaching. 

We  may  ftirther  iflustrate  the  point  in  hand,  by  reference  li> 
Ifae  motives  with  whieh  Christ  was  wont  to  enfortsehb  teaching. 
Ks  preaching  in  thki  respect  was  at  a  great  remove  fWmi  that 
mawkish  sentimenUdism^  which  may  suit  well  enough  the  ]>aM 
of  an  album,  or  a»  annual,  but  has  Httle  ^tkct  on  man's  higher 
flosceptibilities,  and  is  miserably  oat  of  pkce  in  the  pulpit  Nor 
were  his  persuasives  drawn,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  the 
twilight  region  of  natural  theology— ^from*  the  Oold  aind  cheer^ 
less  ^ere  of  the  heathen  moralist  He  had  no  resemblance, 
he  afforded  not  the  slightest  countenance,  to  the  preacher  of 
whom  it  has  been  well  said, 

"  flow  oft  when  Paul  has  served  hfim  for  a  text, 
Hatf  Plato,  TuHy,  Epictetos  preached  P 

The  morality  he  inculcated  was  enforced  by  highlv  spiritual 
motives.  It  was  in  this  respect  eminently  evangelical.  It  was 
closely  linked  with  the  cross.  Its  sanctions  and  incitements 
were  mamly  gafliered  fltJm  the  great  scheme  of  redemption. 

Another  prominent  excellence  of  ouf  Lord's  pneachin^,  was 
UkA  simpNcUt/.  This  was  a  very  natural  result  of  its  spirituality. 
He  is  most  Kkely  to  be  simple,  who  concerns  himself  chiefly 
with  the  great  fbridamentals  of  duty,  with  the  inward  elements 
of  character.  Hoice  the  whole  Bible  is  thus  distinguished,  and 
no  part  of  it  more  so  than  the  discourses  of  Christ 
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Thb  characteristic  of  his  preaching  may  be  considered  in  two, 
points  of  light,  in  respect  both  to  language  and  thought  His 
language  was  exceedingly  simple.  Not  that  it  was  low,  or 
e7en  inelegant  In  more  beautiful  costume  thought  was  never 
arrayed.  The  quotations  so  oAen  made  from  nis  discourses, 
even  when  connected  with  the  highest  strains  of  human  elo* 
quence,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  and  to  speak  of  their  style 
alone,  ^'  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver."  They  are 
beautiful  in  all  their  simplicity — yea,  they  are  beautifully  sim* 

I»le.  This  characteristic  of  language  has,  of  itself,  a  charm, 
t  not  only  brings  truth  down  to  the  level  of  common  minds,  but 
makes  that  truth  more  attractive.  And  while  it  involves  no- 
thing of  vulgarity  or  coarseness,  we  may  truly  say,  that  it  is 
compatible  with  the  very  highest  adornment. 

But  simplicity  of  thought  is  still  more  important,  as  to  all  the 
best  ends  of  discourse,  than  simplicity  of  speech.  Yet  the  one, 
obviously,  may  exist  without  the  other.  Nay,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  one  has  sometimes  been  the  subject  of  much  attention 
and  solicitude,  while  the  other  has  been  little  regarded.  In  our 
Lord's  preaching,  however,  both  these  characteristics  were  com- 
bined.  His  trains  of  thought  were  marked  by  great  simplicity. 
His  illustrations  were  all  borrowed  from  the  objects  of  nature 
and  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Nor  were  they,  on  this  account, 
the  less  clear  and  impressive ;  the  reverse  rather  was  true.  It 
is  a  wise  remark  of  Bacon,  '^  They  be  not  the  highest  instances 
that  give  the  securest  information,  as  may  be  well  expressed  in 
the  tale  so  common  of  the  philosopher^  that  while  he  gazed 
upwards  to  the  stars  befell  into  the  water;  for  if  he  had  looked 
down,  he  might  have  seen  the  stars  in  the  water,  but  lookinff 
aloft,  he  could  not  see  the  water  in  the  stars.  So  it  cometh 
often  to  pass,  that  mean  and  small  things  discover  great,  better 
than  sreat  discover  the  small."  In  simile  and  allegory,  we 
may  add,  the  preaching  of  Christ  abounded.  It  may  almost  be 
said  of  his  whole  ministry,  ^*  without  a  parable  spake  he  not" 
Truth  was  thus  made  palpable  to  the  plainest  understadding*. 
Never  did  he  exhibit  it  in  an  abstract  way.  His  preaching  was 
replete,  if  we  may  so  say,  vrith  simple  concretions.  He  dealt 
chiefly  with  masses  of  thought,  with  organic  forms,  rather  than 
dissected  members.  He  mignt  be  likened  rather  to  the  painter  or 
the  sculptor,  than  to  the  chemist  or  anatomist  He  avoioed  utterly 
that  excess  of  analysis  which  renders  the  preaching  of  some  so 
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dry  and  unprofitable.  Dlustrations  of  these  remarks  we  might 
draw  from  all  his  discourses.    It  will  suffice  to  select  but  one. 

On  a  certain  occasion  a  lawyer  '^  stood  up  and  tempted  him.^ 
He  begged  to  know  how  he  could  secure  eternal  life.  Jesus,  in 
reply,  referred  him  to  the  divine  law,  and  questioned  him  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  it.  He  answered  discreetly,  giving  a  summaij 
of  the  decaloeue,  and  our  Lord  made  application  of  it  to  his 
conscience.  Willing,  however,  to  justify  himself,  and  troubled 
especially,  it  would  seem,  by  the  second  ereat  commandment,  he 
bqgan  to  question  Jesus  in  respect  to  the  duty  it  enjoins.  ^  Who 
is  my  ndghbor  V^  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  be- 
nevolence required  ?  A  great  question  this — a  grand  point  in 
theology,  proposed,  too,  by  a  learned  and  subtle  man,  and  ad- 
dressed to  one  **  in  whom  are  held  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
tod  knowledge."  How,  think  you,  did  he  reply  7  Let  conjec- 
ture, for  a  moment,  take  the  place  of  memory,  and  the  thought- 
worn  theologue  answer  after  his  kind.  *^  He  defined  true 
benevolence^  doubtless,"  methinks  I  hear  one  say, ''  as  the  love 
of  being  in  general."  "  Whatever  else,  he  said,"  another  re- 
lies, ^*  he  made  this  point  clear,  unquestionably,  that  of  all  spe- 
cific, voluntary  action,  happiness  is  the  ultimate  end."  **  What- 
ever view  he  took,"  says  another,  "  he  doubtless  entered  deeply 
into  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions,  and  the  ground  of  moral 
obligation;  into  the  relations  of  man  to  his  fellow-man,  and  the 
origin  and  scope  of  the  social  affections.  His  definitions,  it  may 
be  presumed,  were  the  most  exact,  his  analysis  profound  and 
perfect,  and  his  exposition  of  the  whole  suqect— of  its  meta- 
physeal aspects  especially— clear,  logical,  and  sjrstematic." 
Turn  we  now  to  the  record,  arKl  not  a  single  definition  do  we 
find,not  a  solitary  analytical  process,  not  one  abstract  statement, 
not  the  merest  shadow  of  metaphysics.  His  response  was  but 
a  simple  allegory :  ^*  A  certain  man  came  down  from  Jerusalem 
unto  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves."  We  need  not  repeat 
ihe  rest,  it  is  fresh  in  the  re^er's  recollection:  Instead  of  de- 
fining, or  analyzing,  or  abstracting  benevolence,  he  painted  it, 
he  bade  it  live  and  move,  in  human  form,  as  it  were,  before  his 
cavilling  auditor. 

The  great  importance  of  simplicity  in  preaching,  is  apparent 
from  various  considerations.  It  is  impossible  without  it  to  in- 
terest deeply  the  common  people.  By  abstract  and  excessively 
analytic  discourse,  they  are  little  moved,  and  less  profited.  They 
may  admire,  vaguely,  the  preacher's  profoundness,  but  they 
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understand  bim  not,  and  Ti^earinen  soon  eaaum.  Thej  care 
much  less:,  indeed*  bribe  recondite  qualities  of  thiBgi,  than  for 
thar  obTious  aod  practical  nature.  U  truUi  interests  them  at 
ally  it  is  in  the  livii^  and  palpable  forms  which  the  Bible  gmsB 
it  If  the  water  olHfe  allures  them,  it  is  not  as  deeompondf 
but  as  it  flows  from  the  throne  of  Grod  and  the  Lamb*  And  the 
common  people,  be  it  remembered,  are  the  great  mass  of  the 

Eeople,  the  great  majority  of  our  hearers,  and  withal  the  moat 
opeful  subjects  of  ministerial  labor.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of 
Christ  His  ministry  wsa  chiefly  attended  by  the  plain  people, 
and  of  that  class  were  most  of  his  followers.  He  had  sood 
reason,  then,  for  adapting  his  preaching  to  suck  And  so  nave 
his  miobters  now.  He  of  whom  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
common  people  hear  him  gladly,  may  look  for  little  success  as 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  may  be  distinguished  as  a  poet, 
or  a  critic,  as  a  historian,  an  antiquarian,  or  a  metaphysician,  as 
deeply  versed  in  theology  even: — but  not  as  wmoing  souls  to 
Christ 

The  wisdom  of  our  Lord's  example,  in  respeet  to  the  point 
in  band,  may  be  still  further  evinced.  Simplicity  of  discourse 
is  quite  as  effective  with  the  truly  intellectual,  as  with  the  com«> 
mon  people.  It  is  no  indication  of  feebleness  or  poverty  of 
mind,  but  the  very  reverse.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  pli^ 
subject  dark,  by  pedantic  and  profitless  distinctions  and  defini* 
tions ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  intellect  to 
make  a  dark  subject  so  plain,  that  all  shall  wonder  it  ever 
seemed  otherwise.  Never  is  learning  so  magnified,  as  when 
she  passes  over  her  processes,  and  gives  you  her  simple  results. 
So  the  truly  learned  judge.  Hence  they  respect  most  highly 
jthe  preacher  who,  other  things  being  equal,  is  roost  eminent 
for  simplicity  of  discourse.  And  the  preaching  of  such  a  maa, 
is  to  them,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  the  most  impressive. 
The  troth  is,  the  commonest  sympathies  of  our  race,  the  most 
ordinary  springs  of  action,  are  ever  the  mightiest.  Ascertain 
what  chord  is  of  deepest  tone  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude, 
and  you  have  learned  what  chord  will  vibrate  most  powerfully 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  intellectual  few. 

Another  leading  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's  preaching  was 
its  direcinttis.  It  is  possible  that  pulpit  discourse  should  fail  in 
this  point,  even  when  in  some  good  degree  spiritual  and  simple. 
We  mean  by  directness,  such  a  manner  of  exhibiting  truth,  as 
makes  the  audience  feel  that  they  themselves  are  concerned  in  it 
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It  18  quite  pesBiUe  to  to  present  human  deprayitT,  tint  even  the 
attentive  liearer  sliaU  hardly  be  reminded  that  ke  is  depraved  ; 
fo  to  insist  on  penitence,  that  he  Aall  hardly  ooce  thmk  cf  it 
asa  doty  which  Aeshould  perform.  Yon  may  so  speak  of  '^  the 
sinner/'  or  of"  sianerSy^  that  you  shall  scarcely  be  suspected  of 
the  slightest'  reference  to  the  peisons  present.  And  though 
your  teaching  be  orthodox,  and  your  announcements  of  coming 
wrath  distinct  and  emphatic,  every  heart  before  you  may  bt  as 
quiet  as  if  your  diseourse  had  related  to  the  dwellers  in  some 
other  pbaet.  It  was  eminently  otherwise  with  Christ  He  at> 
ways  made  bb  hearers  feel,  not  only  that  his  speech  was  to 
tbcm,  bst  that  they  were  interated  in  the  truths  he  uttered.  He 
not  only  declared  to  Nicodemus  the  general  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth,  but  he  said  also,  ^  Ye  must  be  barn  again.^  "  Art  thorn 
a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  1"  To  one 
who  was  curious  to  learn  whether  few  or  many  wouM  be  saved, 
he  said,  "  Strive  to  enter  ia  at  the  strait  gate ;''  thus  remindbg 
Um  that  it  should  be  his  main  object  to  secure  his  own  salva* 
tion.  In  addressing  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  his  application 
of  truth  was  often  most  pnngent  and  terrible.  ^  Wo  unto  yoa, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  drat  up  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  against  men ;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither 
suffer  ye  them  that  »e  entering  to  go  in.^  **  Wo  unto  yo«i, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  wmted 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are 
withm*full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  ol  all  uncleanness."  As  on 
a  certain  occasion  he  was  uttering  reproofs  like  these,  one  of 
the  lawyers  said  to  him, "  Master,  thus  saying  thou  reproach- 
est  us  aiso."  But  so  tar  from  retracting  or  qualifying  what  ha 
had  uttered,  our  Lord  promptly  replied,  ^'  Wo  unto  you,  also, 
ye  lawyers !"  It  is  said,  in  a  certain  place,  that  '<  when  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees  heard  his  parables,  they  perceived 
that  he  qpake  of  them."  He  so  shaped  his  discourse  on  a 
particuhr  oocasbn,  that  ^*  they  which  heard  it,  being  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  b^inning  at 
the  eldest,  even  unto  the  last"  And  the  testimony  of  the  wo* 
man  of  Samaria  was,  ^  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  the 
things  that  ever  I  did." 

In  all  this  he  exhibited  great  fearlessness.  For  he  knew 
full  well  it  wouU  give  o&nce  to  many,  and  provoke,  at 
times,  the  most  violent  opposition.  And  such,  doubtless,  to 
some  extend  will  be  the  result  of  a  similar  strain  of  preadnng  at 
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the  present  day.  It  will  be  iinhentatmglj  adopted,  however, 
by  the  wise  and  faithful  n^inister.  He  can  hope,  otherwise,  for 
but  little  success.  A  general  statement  of  truth — a  statement 
of  it  as  relating  to  the  world  at  large — the  deceitful  and  self* 
flattering  heart  will  be  likely  io  disre^rd.  It  is  only  as  ^^  thoo 
art  the  man,"  rings  in  the  perishing  smner's  ear,  that  preaching 
does  its  perfect  work.  We  are  not,  indeed,  at  liberty,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  to  adopt  the  air  of  majesty,  or  the  tonectf 
awful  severity,  which  sometimes  marked  our  Lord's  discourses. 
But  our  speech  may,  like  his,  abound  in  iiktsecondy  rather  than 
the  third  person.  We  mav  rest  not  till  each  hearer  feels  that 
he  is  intended.  And  as  subservient  to  such  a  result,  we  shonU 
beware,  as  our  Lord  did,  of  needlessly. qualifying  truth.  How 
broadly  and  boldly  did  he  state  it — in  what  paradoxes  some* 
times !  *'  I  am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth;  and  what  will  I 
if  it  be  already  kindled  ?"  ^'  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword."  How  unlike  was  bis  manner  in  this  respect  to  a  cer* 
tain  cautious  and  circumlocutory  way  of  preaching.  It  is  qoite 
possible  to  utter  the  great  verities  of  the  gospel,  with  such 
qualifications,  exceptions,  limitations,  provisos,  and  reserves^ 
that  though  they  may  still  retain  in  some  sense  their  identity, 
they  not  only  lose  much  of  their  appropriate  force  and  beauty; 
but  what  is  specially  to  be  deplored,  their  application  to  indi- 
vidual cases  is  much  less  likely  to  be  felt 

The  excellence  of  our  Lord's  preachm^  is  further  manifest  as 
we  advert  to  its  symmetry.  By  this  we  mtend,  generally,  that 
every  thing  pertaining  to  his  discourses  was  in  due  proportion. 
There  was,  in  his  ministry,  no  improper  magnifying  of  any  one 
doctrine  or  duty,  no  exclusive  dwelling  on  any  one  topic  Nor 
was  any  one  class  of  hearers  regarded  to  the  overlooking  of 
others.  He  rightly  divided  the  word,  giving  to  every  one  a 
portion  in  due  season.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  edifying 
work,  to  review  our  Lord's  discourses  with  reference  either  to 
the  variety  of  topics  presented,  and  the  symmetrical  develop* 
ment  of  each,  or  to  the  varieties  of  character  and  condition  to 
which  his  instructions  had  appropriate  reference.  We  shall  con* 
fine  ourselves,  however,  to  another  and  somewhat  less  obvious 
view. 

Our  Lord's  preaching  may  be  regarded  as  of  perfect  symmetry, 
in  respect  to  its  wise  adaptation  to  the  whole  nature  of  man,  its 
due  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  his  complex  being.  Con* 
ndered  as  the  subject  of  pulpit  ministrations,  he  may  be  describ* 
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ed  as  made  up  ofinUlleetf  amscience,  and  heart.  Andpreacb- 
ing  may  be  cbaracterized  from  its  bearing  on  these  several 
parts  of  bis  compound  nature.  It  is  not  affirmed,  of  course,  tbat 
It  is  possible  to  address  buman  beings  on  religious  subjects  with- 
out appealing,  more  or  less,  to  all  these  conj<»ned  capacities. 
But  it  is  quite  possible — as  facts  have  abundantly  shoM^n — to  give 
some  one  of  them  disproportionate  attention.  There  are  those 
who  preach  chiefly  to  the  intellect,  to  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  conscience  and  the  heart.  There  are  others  who  dis* 
course  mainly  to  the  conscience,  to  the  neglect  of  the  heart  and 
the  intellect  And  there  are  others  still  who  address  the  heart 
chiefly,  to  the  neglect  of  bpth  the  other  departments  of  our 
being.  Such  faults,  however,  receive  no  countenance  from  the 
Saviour's  ministry. 

Preaching  may  be  addressed,  we  have  said,  too  exclusively 
to  the  intellect  Dry  and  unprofitable  will  such  discourse  be, 
whether  of  the  topical  or  textual  sort.  Even  when  it  keeps 
closest  to  the  divine  word — with  its  green  pastures  and  still  wa- 
ters— it  fails  of  furnishing  appropriate  spiritual  nutriment.  It 
is  not  under  the  attenuated,  ploddmg  metaphysician  alone,  tbat 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed." 

In  like  unhappy  plight  may  be  the  flocks  of  some  who  value 
themselves  greatly  on  their  exegetical  skill.  Preachers  we  have 
certainlv  heard,  who  reminded  us  forcibly  of  a  quaint  remark 
of  Ralph  Cudwortb.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  '*  a  caro  and  a  spiriins, 
a  flesh  and  a  spirit,  a  body  and  a  sou],'in  all  the  writings  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  but  the  flesh  and  body  of  divine  truths  that  is 
printed  upon  paper,  which  many  moths  of  books  and  libraries 
do  only  feed  upon ;  many  walking  skeletons  of  knowledge,  that 
bury  and  entomb  truths  in  the  livmg  sepulchres  of  their  souls, 
do  only  converse  with ;  such  as  never  did  any  thing  else  but 
pick  at  the  mere  bark  and  rind  of  truths,  and  crack  the  shells 
of  them."  But  let  us  not  be  understood  to  decry  the  exercise 
of  intellect  in  the  pulpit,  or  the  fullest  appeal  to  the  mental  ca- 
pacities. The  human  understanding  is  tasked  to  the  utmost  by 
the  religion  of  Christ.  And  the  gospel  is  eminently  conducive 
to  vigor  and  enlargement  of  mind.  The  wise  preacher  will 
beware,  however,  of  that  sort  of  discourse  which 

^  Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart" 

He  will  beware  of  addressing  the  intellect  to  the  neglect  of 
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the  conscieDce — that  Fegest  is  jure  of  all  tbe  soul's  fiundtics. 
So  his  Lord's  example  teaches  him.  While  tbe  discowaes  of 
Christ  were  higUy  btellectaal,  they  dealt  most  fiiithfuily  \rith 
the  moral  sense;  they  kept  the  heart  in  continual  and  Tigorons 
action.  It  is  only  thus,  indeed^-as  it  would  be  easy  to  show  at 
laTge-<-tbat  gospel  ministrations  are  of  highest  advantage  lo 
the  mental  powers.  It  is  only  thus,  of  course,  that  the  soul's 
salvation  can  be  secured.  Let  a  minister  so  preach,  tkat  truth 
becomes  with  his  hearers  the  object  of  mere  intellection,  and 
his  discourse,  however  applauded,  will  be  to  them  but^  a  savor 
of  death  unto  death." 

It  was  said,  also,  that  the  conscience  may  be  too  exclusively 
addressed.  However  important,  in  some  rejects,  its  functions, 
it  has  no  power  of  itself  to  purify  the' heart.  It  may  be  roused 
to  intensest  action,  while  depravity  still  rages  and  rules.  It  con- 
vinces of  sin,  but  it  melts  not  tbe  soul  into  penitence ;  it  produces 
of  itself,  neither'  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  charity,  nor  the  peace-  of 
Ciod.  To  this  lattev  result,  other  appliances  are  essential.  Yoo 
must  appeal  to  the  heart  The  fragrance  of  the  divine  goo^ 
ness  must  be  diffused  around  it — it  must  be  bedewed  with  tbe 
tears,  and  bathed  ia  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  symphonies  of 
heaven  must  steal  sweetly  over  it.  Thus,  too,  is  the  piety  of 
God's  people  most  advanced.  How  powerless,  even  as  to 
them,  is  discourse  mainly  objurgatory  ?  How  often  do  they  re- 
main cold-hearted  under  it,  and  barren,  and  unprofitable;  how 
often  does  it  seem  even  to  sear  the  consdence  itself!  Against 
the  error  now  referred  to,  the  preacher  would  be  effectually  se- 
cured by  a  close  observance  of  his  Lord's  example.  Christ  did, 
indeed,  as  has  been  remarked,  address  the  conscience  most  pun* 
gently ;  but  knowing  what  is  in  man,  he  appealed  not  to  that 
alone.  While.he  reproves,  he  allures ;  while  he  holds  up  with  one 
hand  the  condemning  law,  he  points  with  tbe  other  to  the  cross 
on  which  he  hung,  and  to  the  mansions  he  has  prepared  for  his 
followers. 

The  wisdom  of  his  example  is  further  manifest,  as  we  recur 
to  the  suggestion,  that  even  the  heart  may  be  disproportionately 
addressed.  Deal  with  it  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  fanaticism  is  the  natural  result;  a  religion  of  mere 
feeling  is  engendered,  of  blind  and  bewildering  impulses,  of 
endless  and  perilous  vagaries.  Address  it  powerfully  to  the 
overlooldng  of  conscience,  and  a  miserably  selfish  piety  will  be 
nkeiy  to  ensue.    Iti  place  of  self-denial,  there  will  be  real. 
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though  perhaps  covert,  self-g^fificatioii ;  aid  a  specious  but 
suBster  tdility  will  wear  the  nonors  which  belong  only  to  ree- 
iiiude.  How  admirable  were  Christ's  appeals,  in  that  they 
were  so  happily  balanced— to  the  heart,  indeed,  as  we  have 
said,  but  to  the  heart  in  fitting  proportion ; — to  the  intellect  and 
consdence  in  due  measure  alsa  To  all  the  departments  of  our 
complex  nature,  but  to  all  in  perfect  sjmmeiry. 

There  is  another,  and  that  a  crowning  excellence  of  Christ's 
preaching,  which  we  may  not  fail  to  notice.  We  refer  to  its 
affectumateness.  Oor  readers  are  famiUar  with  the  ancient  and 
oft-quoted  maxim, 

*'  Si  via  me  flere  dolendum  est 

Primmn  ipsi  tibi." 

^  K  jcnx  wish  me  to  weep,  you  must  first  manifest  emotion 
yourself."  Most  felicitously  has  Goethe  expressed  this  same 
fentiment: 

''  Persuation,  friend,  comes  not  by  toil  or  art ; 
Hard  study  never  made  the  matter  clearer : 
'TIS  the  live  fountain  in  the  speaker's  heart: 
Sends  forth  the  streams  that  melt  the  ravished  hearer 
Then  work  away  for  life ;  heap  book  on  book, 
Line  upon  line,  and  precept  on  example : 
The  stupid  multitude  may  gape  and  look, 
And  foob  may  think  your  stocv  of  wisdom  ample : 
But  all  remam  unmoved :  to  touch  the  heart— 
To  make  men  feel,  requires  a  different  art 
For  touching  hearts  the  only  secret  known, 
My  worthy  friend,  is  this : — to  have  one  of  your  own  f* 

To  secure  the  highest  ends  of  sacred  eloquence,  however,  re- 
gard must  be  had  to  the  kind,  as  well  as  the  d^n-ee  of  emo- 
tion. It  is  very  possible  for  the  preacher  to  be  hignly  excited, 
m  view  not  so  much  of  the  truth  be  unfolds,  in  itseff  considered, 
or  m  its  momentous  a]>plications,  as  of  the  intellectual  processes 
to  which  be  subjects  it;  the  nice  discrimination,  the  profound 
analjrsis,  the  lucid  arrangement,  the  strict  and  conclusive  ratio- 
dnation.  He  may  be  like  the  hireling  painter,  who  (eels  little 
interest  in  the  countenance  before  him,  but  is  delighted  with  his 
owiKimitation  of  it,  with  the  rapidity  and  perfectness  with  which 
he  transfers  it  to  the  canvass.  Emotion  of  this  sort  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  mass  of  hearers.  The  preacher's  qrmp&thies 
must  pass  beyond  his  subject,  considered  simply  as  such,  to  the 

*  TraoiUted  by  ▲.  B.  BrerMt 
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souls  he  sedcs  to  save.  He  must  show  himself  interested  m 
their  fearful  state-^not  merely  as  a  theme  of  discourse,  but  as  an 
object  of  affecting  contemplation — if  he  would  hope  to  preach 
successfi^y.  In  other  words,  he  must  manifest  in  his  preach- 
ing deep  and  unaffected  love  for  souls.  With  what  a  charm 
does  love  invest  even  the  simplest  forms  of  speech  !  It  makes 
the  severest  reproof  comparatively  grateful.  Let  a  frown  be- 
cloud your  brow,  and  angry  words^lall  from  your  lips,  and  how- 
ever pointed  and  just  your  censure,  however  cogent  your  argu- 
Qteats  for  reform,  they  will  be  all  in  vain.  You  will  meet  with 
a  cold,  and  perhaps  disdainful  reoulse.  But  go  to  an  erring 
fellow-man,  under  the  strong  impulses  of  benevolence,  let  your 
tones  be  tremulous  with  compassion,  and  the  dew  of  kindness 
glisten  in  your  eye ;  let  your  words  be  fraught  with  tenderness, 
and  your  whole  demeanor  bespeak  deep  and  disinterested  re- 
gard ;  and  if  the  case  be  not  utterly  hopeless,  your  pleading 
will  be  prevalent  Oh,  there  is  nothmg  like  the  eloquence  of 
love !  The  doomed  man  in  his  dungeon,  all  blood-stained  and 
hardhearted,  is  melted  by  itf  and  oecomes,  the  while,  like  a 
little  child.  You  may  sit  by  his  side,  and  open  before  him  the 
dark  catalogue  of  his  crimes ;  you  mav  expatiate  upon  them,  you 
may  appeal  most  nowerfully  to  his  slumbering  conscience ;  all 
thb  youHiay  do,  tnough  many  a  cold-hearted  intruder  has  been 
driven  with  curses  from  his  cell,  if  your  tears  do  but  fall  while 
you  speak.  You  can  say  to  men,  mdeed,  just  what  you  please 
— ^you  can  do  with  them,  we  had  almost  added,  just  what  you 
will — ^if  they  do  but  see  evidence  that  you  love  them. 

Now  in  the  blessed  and  potent  qjuality  of  kindness,  the 
speech  of  Christ  was  unrivalled.  He  is  in  this  respect,  as  well 
as  others,  a  perfect  model  for  the  preacher,  (jod  is  said  to  be 
love  itself:  and  Christ  was  love  incarnate.  The  savor  of  that 
same  compassion  which  led  him  to  the  cross,  was  diffused 
through  all  his  discourses.  Well  might  the  people  wonder  **  at 
the  gracious  words  which  proceedea  out  of  his  mouth/*  Even 
with  his  most  fearful  rebukes,  what  expressions  of  tenderness 
were  often  linked  !  It  was  on  the  same  occasion  when  he  said 
to  the  Jews, "  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye 
escape  the  damnation  of  kell,^'  that  he  exclaimed  also,  ^Ob, 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  kiHest  the  prophets,  andstonest 
them  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chidcens 
under  her  wings !"    How  does  die  example  of  Christ  forbid  in 
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his  ministers  all  harshness  and  Utterness  of  roeech  I   How  does 
it  frown  on  a  denunciatory  spirit !    With  what  sweet  enforce- 
ment does  it  call  for  kindness  and  gentleness,  for  *^  boweb  of 
compassion/'  and  pleadbgs  fraught  with  love. 
Such  are  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  one  Lord's 

E reaching.  Such  is  the  perfect  and  deltghtful  pattern  which  the 
tible  holds  forth  to  every  minister  of  the  gon>eL  How  impor- 
tant to  every  preacher,  we  remark  in  conclusion,  is  intimate 
acquabtance  with  Chnst !  How  desirable  that  he  should  so  studj 
the  record  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  as  to  catch  the  very  spirit 
and  manner  of  his  preaching,  just  as  by  familiarity  vnth  some 
loved  and  venerated  friend,  we  acquire  often  his  very  tones, 
and  gestures,  and  forms  of  speech.  Of  other  models  of  elo- 
quence, he  need  not,  he  should  not  be  ignorant  He  may  listen 
to  the  orators  of  ancient  time.  He  may  linger  a  while  even  in 
the  heathen  forum,  and  may  give  his  ear  to  the  more  eloquent  of 
the  Christian  fathers.  He  may  seek  improvement  in  the  study 
of  the  more  modern  pulpit.  No  little  advantage  will  he  gain 
from  familiarity  with  such  eminent  preachers  as  Baxter,  and 
Howe,  and  Leighton,  and  Edwards,  and  Whitefield.  But  they 
are  all  imperfect  models.  He  should  turn  from  them  all,  at  last, 
to  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  With  him  he  should 
commune,  till  as  he  opens  his  lips  in  the  sacred  desk,  the 
very  manner  of  his  preacnin^  shall  remind  his  hearers  of  Christ, 
and  they  shall  take  knowledge  of  him  that  he  has  been  with 
Jesus.  The^word  of  such  a  man  is  seldom  in  vain.  It  contains 
within  itself  the  most  potent  elements  of  moral  suasion :  and 
according,  as  it  does,  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  he  delights  to 
crown  it  with  his  blessing. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
Review  or  Life  and  Writinos  of  Ebenezeb  Porter  Mason. 

Bj  Rer.  WUUam  B.  UgngOBf  Pialor  of  the  SecoDd  Pretbjteriui  Church,  Albaoy. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason,  interspersed 
with  Hints  to  Parents  and  Instructors  on  the  Training  and 
Education  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By  Denison  Olmstead, 
Professor  of  JVatural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Yde 
CMege.    New  York:  Dayton  &  NewraaB. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  our  interest  in  Biography 
has  been,  in  these  latter  years,  not  a  little  diminished  by  the 
flood  of  insipid  and  trashy  productions  that  has  come  in  upon 
us  in  this  department  of  our  literature.  It  is  within  our  recol- 
lection that  a  new  biographical  work  was  comparatively  a  rare 
thing;  and  the  fact  that  an  individual  had  a  book  written  about 
him  was  regarded  as  some  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
commonplace  character :  but  the  aggregate  amount  of  excel- 
lence belonging  to  these  works  has  not  increased  in  proportion 
to  their  number.  If  there  are  still  some  beautiful  monuments 
erected  to  departed  merit,  there  are  not  wanting  pens  that  are 
ready  to  immortalize  departed  mediocrity,  if  not  departed  dull- 
ness. The  reasons  of  this  are  various.  Sometimes  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  indiscreet  partiality  of  friendship;  sometimes  to  the 
commendable  wish  to  aid  some  young  man  in  bis  education  by 
the  sale  of  the  book;  and  possibly  sometimes  to  a  mistaken  de- 
sire to  figure  on  a  small  scale  in  the  character  of  an  author. 
There  are  some  stsbrs  of  this  kind  taking  their  places  from  time 
to  time  in  our  literary  horizon,  which  we  trust  will  shine  for 
ages;  but  not  a  small  part  of  these  publications,  instead  of  be- 
ing stars,  are  mere  fire-flies  of  the  ni^ht,  which  shine  only  long 
enough  to  let  us  know  they  have  existc^d. 

We  have  two  or  three  grounds  of  objection  to  this  as  it  seems 
to  us  characteristic  feature  of  the  times.  In  the  first  place,  ad- 
mitting the  character  to  possess  no  special  interest,  it  is  an  act 
of  injustice  to  the  subject  of  the  narrative  that  he  should  be 
draeged  before  the  public  after  he  is  dead,  just  to  receive  a 
verdipt  of  haviag  done  nothing  and  been  nothmg,  that  should 
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justify  an  attempt  to  blazon  abroad  his  name  or  perpetuate  his 
memory*  And  next,  such  a  book  is  necessar^jr  an  imposition 
upon  the  public ;  for  those  who  buy  it  from  their  love  of  bio* 
graphy,  with  the  impression  that  it  is  a  good  book,  get  cheated ; 
aud  those  who  read  it  to  find  out  what  it  is,  provided  they  are 
persons  of  intelligence  and  good  judgment,  are  very  likely  to 
get  vexed  that  they  have  thrown  away  their  time  as  well  as 
Uieir  money.  Or  if,  for  the  sake  of  maldnff  an  interesting  vol- 
ume, a  tame  character  be  metamorphosed  under  the  biogra- 
pher's hand,  into  something  which  it  never  was  and  never 
could  be,  why  h«re  again  there  is  manifest  deceotion;  and  na 
wise  man  wishes  to  be  gratified  by  receiving  falsehood  as  truth* 
And  last  of  aH,  we  think  this  sort  of  book-making  olyectiona* 
ble  on  the  ground  that  it  is  fitted  to  inspire  the  sabei  and  re- 
flecting with  a  disrelish  for  biography  in  general ;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  many  a  gem  in  this  department,  of  litera- 
ture will  be  comparatively  overlocked  because  its  brilliancy  if 
obscured  by  the  mimense  quantity  of  rublndi  into  which  it  is 
thrown. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  no  lack  of  interest  in  well  execut- 
ed biography,  where  the  subject  is  worthy  of  such  a  notice,  we 
acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  specially  attractive  (<^  us  in 
the  announcement  of  the  biography  of  an  individual  of  whom 
we  have  never  heard ;  and  hence,  when  we  took  up  the  life  of 
EKenezer  Porter  Mason,  we  should  probably  have  never  looked 
beyond  the  title-page,  if  the  name  of  Professor  Olmsted  had  not 
caught  otff  eye — a  name  which  would  be  regarded  by  every 
body  as  a  suflSeient  pledge  that  the  book  was  worth  reading. 
And  we  had  not  advan^  far  in  it,  before  we  ceased  to  feel 
the  need  of  the  biographer's  name  to  carry  us  forward ;  and 
when  we  had  read  it  once  we  read  it  again ;  and  now,  upon  the 
most  sober  yiew  we  can  take  of  it,  we  feel  justified  in  saying 
that  the  character  which  it  delmeates  is  in  some  reacts  among 
the  most  remarkable  that  have  come  withb  our  knowledge. 
The  book  is  well  written  of  course — is  characterized  through- 
out by  good  taste,  good  judgment,  and  ^ood  feeling,  but  we  are 
sure  that  Professor  Olmsted  will  agree  with  us  that  tt  derives  its 
highest  interest  from  the  remarkable  facts  which  it  details.  We 
subjoin  an  outline  of  the  life  of  this  youthful  prodigy,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  the  book  itself,  but  as  an  inducement  to  our  read- 
ers to  possess  themselves  of  the  work,  as  exhibiting  a  more  ex- 
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traordinary  derelopmefit  of  some  of  the  faculties  than  almost 
uiy  to  be  found  on  record* 

Ebenezer  Porter  Mason  was  bom  at  Washington,  Connecti- 
cut, December  7,  1819;  and  we  presume  was  named  for  the 
excellent  Dr.  Porter,  who  wa»  formerly  minister  of  that  piarish, 
and  subsequently  PiH»fessor  and  President-of  the  theological  iu* 
stitution  at  AndoTer.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mason, 
Dr.  Porter's  successor  as  minister  of  the  parish  b  which  he  was 
bom.  In  his  very  infancy,  his  precocious  powers  be^an  to  dis- 
cover themselves ;  and  he  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  from 
other  infants,  than  in  childhood  he  was  distinguished  from  other 
children,  and  m  more  advanced  youth  from  other  young  men. 
His  powers  of  observation  especially  began  to  develope  them- 
selves at  what  would  seem  an  almost  incredibly  early  period; 
and  his  father  states  that  **  he  had  seen  him  while  a  little 
creeper  on  the  carpet,  before  he  could  walk,  amusing  himself 
with  an  examination  (^colors, textures  and  configurations;  and 
seemingly  to  find  exquisite  delight  in  the  graceful  coils  of  a 
hair,  and  in  the  variety  of  changes  which  his  little  fingers  could 
effect  in  its  appearance.''  His  fondness  for  books  began  to 
discover  itselr  before  be  w^  yet  two  years  old;  and  even  at 
that  early  period,  he  evinced  his  love  of  knowledge,  by  finding 
matter  for  inquiry  in  almost  every  object  that  came  under  his 
observation.  His  parent,  however,  aware  of  his  unusual  preco- 
city, with  great  good  judgment,  forbore  to  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  leisurely  growth 
might  better  subserve  not  only  the  consistency  of  his  intellec- 
tual character,  but  the  vi^or  of  his  physical  constitution. 

At  the  age  of  about  three,  this  interesting  child  was  visited 
with  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  calamities — the  loss  of  an 
excellent  mother.  This  loss,  however,  it  pleased  a  kind  Provi- 
dence in  a  great  measure  to  make  up,  by  the  kindness  of  ano- 
ther mother,  and  especially  by  the  assiduous  and  devoted  atten- 
tions of  a  beloved  aunt,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Turner,  who  had  much 
to  do  with  his  intellectual  and  moral  training,  who  followed 
him  through  life  with  an  affection  truly  maternal,  and  who  min- 
istered to  his  last  wants  before  he  went  down  into  the  valley  of 
death. 

From  the  time  he  was  eight  years  old  he  was  much  under  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Turner,  whose  residence  was  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  memoranda  which  she  has  furnish- 
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ed,  that  his  biograi^y,  especially  through  the  period  of  his  child- 
hood, has  been  made  out.  The  book  must  be  read  before  any 
adequate  idea  of  his  capabilities  at  this  early  period  can  be 
formed  :  <mr  limits  only  permit  us  to  say  that  he  had  gained  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  steam-engine,  that  his  play-things 
vere  globes  and  philosophical  instruments,  that  he  could  calcu- 
late, especially  in  fractions,  with  astonishing  facility,  and  that 
he  had  a  perfect  passion  for  that  most  sublime  of  all  sciences, 
the  sdence  of  astronomy. 

During  his  residence  at  the  South,  his  remarkable  powers 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  individuals,  and 
especially  of  the  late  excellent  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  who  ex- 
pressed the  highest  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  the  deepest 
interest  in  his  future  welfare.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  at- 
tention that  he  excited,  and  all  the  caresses  that  were  lavished 
u]K>n  him,  he  lost  nothing  of  the  simplicity  and  modesty  appro- 
priate to  childhood.  He  was  a  child  in  his  appearance,  and 
m  dutiful  respect  towards  his  superiors ;  but  in  his  aspirations, 
and  to  a  great  extent  in  his  pursuits,  he  was  a  man. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  early  period,  he  was  the  sub- 
ject of  any  very  strongly  marked  religbus  impressions ;  and 
yet  we  find  that  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  interested  attendant 
on  the  Sabbath  school,  and  was  foremost  in  his  zeal  for  acquir- 
bg  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Indeed  his  father 
remarks  that  '^  the  clearness  imd  strength  of  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, were  no  less  perceptible  in  his  bibUcal  than  in  his  math- 
ematical investigations;  and  while  he  Ailly  believed  in  the  in- 
q>iration  of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  which  it  contains,  his 
faith  was  not  merely  a  prejudice,  but  a  sober,  enlightened  con- 
viction. 

In  1839,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mason  removed  from  Washington  to 
Nantucket,  where  he  was  settled  over  a  congregational  church. 
Shortly  after  this,  his  son  returned  from  the  South,  and  went  to 
live  a^ain  under  the  parental  roof.  A  letter  addressed  to  his 
aunt  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  his  new  home,  containing  an 
account  of  his  first  impressions  of  Nantucket,  is  preserved  in  the 
memoir;  and  any  person  who  has  ever  visited  that  singular 
spot,  will,  in  reading  the  letter,  be  struck  with  a  description 
entirely  true  to  his  reodlections,  and  will  marvel  when  he  con- 
siders that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  a  little  boy  but  ten  years 
of  age. 

l£s  residence  at  Nantucket  continued  for  about  two  years ; 
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during  which  period  he  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  intel- 
lectual culture,  not  only  from  his  connection  as  a  pupil  with  an 
excellent  school,  but  from  his  constant  intercourse  with  parents 
and  other  friends  who  had  formed  it  proper  estimate  of  his 
powers,  and  were  earnestly  bent  upon  his  improvement  The 
memoir  introduces  several  interesting  facts  illustrative  of  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  his  acquirements  at  this  time,  and  shows 
that  he  had  already  become  at  home  in  profound  investigations. 
But  with  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  faculty,  he  gave  evidence 
also  at  this  early  period  of  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  imagination ; 
for  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  wrote  mttch  poetry,  he 
wrote  somsy  which,  if  he  had  been  nothing  but  a  poet,  would 
have  given  him  a  reputation.  His  "  Farewell  to  Nantuckef ' 
and  some  other  pieces,  are  conceived  and  executed  with  inimit- 
able  tenderness  and  beauty,  and  sbow  that  he  was  as  capable  of 
soaring  among  the  stars  ror  the  indulgence  of  a  luxuriant  fancy 
as  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation* 

In  the  auf  umn  of  1832,  Mr.  Mason  sent  his  son  to  an  excellent 
school  that  had  been  established  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Judge  Hall.  Here  he  continued  nearly  two 
years,  his  mind  rapidly  unfolding,  and  giving  new  promise  of 
the  highest  intellectual  distinction.  Some  of  his  compositions 
while  at  EUington,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  are  given  us  by 
bis  biojgrapher ;  and  they  so  far  exceed  any  thing  which  his 
age  might  lead  us  to  expect,  that  one  might  well  require  the 
most  ample  testimony  to  be  satisfied  of  their  genuineness. 

On  leaving  EUin^on,  young  Mason  returned  to  bis  paternal 
residence  at  Nantucket,  and  became  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
school  in  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  pupil.  Shortly  after 
this,  his  father  finding  his  labors  as  a  minister  at  Nantucket 
too  severe  for  his  constitution,  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  in 
that  place,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Collinsville,  a  small 
manufacturing  village  on  Farmington  river.  His  son  passed 
the  ensuing  summer  with  his  friends  in  Richmond ;  and  in  the 
following  August  was  admitted  a  member  of  therreshman  class 
in  Yale  College.  His  examination  on  that  occasion  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  professors  who  conducted  it,  and  satisfied 
them  that  he  possessed  a  mathematical  genius  of  the  highest 
order. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  minutely  into  the  history 
of  his  college  life.  It  is  a  history  of  lofty  aspirings  and  won- 
derftil  aoyiuntions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  struggles  wit 
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poverty  and  disease  on  the  other.  Scarcely  had  he  joined 
college,  before  Professor  Olmsted  discoTered  that  his  ruling 
passion  was  for  astronomy,  and  that  he  had  no  common  genius 
for  the  pursuit  to  which  his  inclination  prompted  him;  and 
notwithstanding  the  delicacy  which  the  professor  has  obsenred 
in  his  biography,  it  is  manifest  that  young  Mason  found  in  him 
a  friend  and  a  father,  as  well  as  a  professor ;  and  that  it'  was 
especially  owing  to  his  fostering  care  and  attention  that  his 
wonderful  genius  for  astronomy  was  so  rapidly  and  successfully 
developed.  In  the  process  of  his  college  course,  we  find  him 
here  making  a  long  series  of  the  most  accurate  and  difficult  ob^ 
serrations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  there  constructing 
telescopes  of  great  power,  and  brining  out  the  most  exquisite 
astronomical  drawings— *and  til  this  m  connexion  with  the  ordi^ 
nary- routine  of  college  studies.  With  a  frail  constitution  at 
best,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his  nightly  watchings  of  the 
stars,  with  the  necessarily  attendant  exposures  persevered  in  for 
years,  would  affect  his  health ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  that  at 
several  different  periods  of  his  college  life,  disease  seemed  to  be 
making  its  inroads  upon  his  constitution ;  and  there  were  signs 
which  he  overlooked,  which  yet  announced  to  his  anxious 
friends  that  he  was  probably  destined  to  a  premature  grave. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  unexpected  failure  of  some  pecuniary 
r^ources  to  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  look,  subjected 
him  to  great  embarrassment,  and  obliged  him  to  make  the  most 
vigofoos  efforts  to  sustain  tumself  to  the  close  of  his  college 
course ;  but  through  the  kindness  of  his  excellent  friend,  Pro- 
fessor Olmsted,  he  was  furnished  with  employment  more  con- 
genial to  his  taste,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  continue  in 
college,  and  relieved  in  some  measure  from  the  painful  reflec- 
tion of  being  dependent  on  charity.  Before  he  lefl  college,  his 
attainments  in  astronomy  were  such  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  first  astronomers  of  the  country ;  and  the  results  of  many 
of  his  observations  have  been  carefully  treasured  up  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  In  his  senior  years  he  seems  to  have  re- 
solved on  devoting  his  life  to  his  favorite  science;  though, 
notwithstanding  his  eager  pursuit  of  this  branch,  he  was  highly 
accomplished  in  general  literature,  and  not  unfrequently  invoked 
with  much  success  the  favor  of  the  muses. 

Shortly  after  he  was  graduated  he  visited  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  an  opportunib^  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  science,  from  which  he  derived  a 
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fresh  impulse  id  bis  astronomical  pursuits.  From  this  visit  he 
returned  to  New  Haven  as  a  resident  graduate,  and  was  for 
some  time  occupied,  partly  in  preparing  a  treatise  on  practical 
astronomy,  and  partly  in  completmg  an  article  on  the  nebulae, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  This  article,  which  Professor 
Olmsted  reckons  as  its  authors  greatest  achievement,  makes 
about  fifty  pages  ouarto,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable recent  contributions  which  our  country  has  furnished  to 
astronomical  science.  At  this  period,  owing  to  the  immense 
amount  of  labor  which  he  had  assumed,  and  the  constant  expo- 
sures to  the  ni^ht  air  to  which  he  subjected  himself^  his  health 
became  alarmingly  impaired,  and  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  Professor  Olmsted  to  relax  from  his  severe 
application  to  study.  From  this  time,  however,  his  health 
seems  to  have  become  an  object  of  more  solicitude  with  him, 
and  he  felt  the  importance  of  making  his  course  of  life,  so  far 
as  possible,  subservient  to  its  establishment  and  preservation. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1840,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Western  Reserve  College  to  a  tutorship  in  that  institution ; 
and  as,  besides  other  advantages,  the  place  was  likely  to  offer 
some  peculiar  facilities  for  the  prosecution  of  his  astronomical 
researches,  he  was  much  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation.  But 
while  he  was  hesitating  between  this  oner  and  a  half-formed 
purpose  to  eive  up  all  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  for  a  Year, 
and  spend  that  time  on  a  farm  in  Michigan,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  a  new  proposal  was  made  to  him  which  seemed  far 
more  advantageous  than  either  of  his  other  plans,  and  which 
he  determined  without  hesitation  to  accept  The  proposal  was 
that  he  should  join  the  expedition  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  for  explonng  the  disputed  boundary  between 
Maine  and  Canada.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  accordant 
with  his  tastes  and  wishes,  than  this ;  for  while  it  would  secure 
to  him  a  constant  intercourse  with  kindred  spirits,  and  furnish 
him  with  an  opportunity  to  prosecute  his  favorite  astronomical 
observations  under  a  new  and  peculiar  form,  it  would  give  him 
all  the  physical  exercise  he  would  need,  and  would  be  just  the 
thing,  as  he  imagined,  to  restore  vigor  to  his  enfeebled  consti- 
tution. Accordingly,  having  received  the  appointment  in  due 
form,  after  a  few  days  of  hurried  preparation,  he  set  out  for 
Portland  on  the  24th  August  with  a  view  to  join  the  expedition. 

After  an  absence  of  about  two  months,  during  which  he 
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seems  to  have  been  actively  employed,  and  to  have  acquitted 
himself  with  much  credit,  he  returned  to  New-York,  with  his 
health  in  no  wise  benefitted  by  the  hardships  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Nevertheless,  his  interest  in  his  astronomical 
pursuits  had  suffered  no  abatement;  and  he  was  especially 
concerned  to  complete  the  s}^em  of  Practical  Astronomy 
iR^ich  he  had  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Olmsted, 
and  had  left  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the  time  of  his  joining  the 
expedition.  Within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  New-York, 
he  made  a  short  visit  at  New-Haven,  where  he  was  cordially  wel  - 
corned  to  the  hospitalities  of  Professor  Olmsted's  house,  and  had 
every  thing  done  that  Christian  kindness  could  do,  to  render 
him  comfortable.  But  the  friends  who  had  loved  and  cherished 
him  so  long  and  so  tenderly,  and  who  had  hoped  so  much  from 
his  eminently  useful  life,  could  no  longer  resist  the  conviction 
that  he  was  laboring  under  an  incurable  disease,  and  that  his 
earthly  labors  would  soon  be  ended.  In  accordance  with  their 
recommendation  as  well  as  his  own  convictions,  he  determined 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  southern  climate  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this, 
immediately  set  out  to  visit  his  favorite  aunt,  Mrs.  Turner,  who 
sdll  resided  in  Virginia. 

Professor  Olmsted  gives  a  touching  description  of  the  scene 
of  parting  with  his  young  friend,  with  the  full  expectation  that 
the  separation  would  be  succeeded  by  no  future  meeting  in  this 
world.  On  his  journey,  he  stopped  a  few  days  in  New-Yoric 
and  Philadelphia,  and  in  each  place  was  occupied  chiefly  with 
his  astronomical  friends.  On  his  arrival  at  Richmond  he  was 
not  a  little  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  incident  to  his  journey,  and 
his  friends,  who  received  him  with  the  fondest  affection,  the  mo- 
ment they  beheld  him,  saw  that  he  had  come  to  them  to  die. 
Professor  Olmsted  received  a  letter  from  him  dated  the  19th 
of  December,  giving  an  account  of  his  journey,  and  another 
from  one  of  bis  friends  dated  the  27th,  giving  an  account  of  his 
death.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  but  a  day  or  two,  and  in  the 
act  of  being  raised  from  his  bed  died  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

It  will  naturally  be  inquired  what  were  the  views  and  hopes 
of  this  young  man  in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  what  evidence  he 
left  behind  him  that  he  had  made  provision  for  the  coming  world. 
The  data  which  the  memoir  furnishes  in  relation  to  this  subject 
are  more  scanty  than  we  could  have  desired ;  and  yet  this  seems 
to  be  owing  not  to  any  fault  in  his  biographer,  but  rather  to  the 
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cautious  resen'e  with  which  he  communicated  his  feelings. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  he  manifested  great  tenderness  of 
conscience,  the  utmost  respect  for  parental  authority,  and  an 
uncommon  interest  in  the  study  of  God's  word ;  and  bis  father 
early  expressed  the  hope,  as  he  himself  did  tremblingly  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  might  have  experienced  the  reno- 
vating operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  while  be  was  yet  in  his  in- 
fancy. And  during  his  whole  life,  so  far  as  appears,  bis  char- 
acter was  marked  by  the  strictest  regard  to  moral  rectitude.  In 
reply  to  a  letter  from  his  father,  informing  him  of  the  hopeful 
conversion  of  his  sister,  he  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  intel- 
ligence, seeming  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  he 
was  himself  much  less  devoted  to  his  highest  interests  than  he 
ought  to  be.  There  are  many  passages  m  his  writings  that  in- 
dicate his  full  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  pursuits 
without  reference  to  the  interests  of  another  life,  and  of  the 
greatness  and  dignity  of  man  as  an  accountable  and  immortal 
bemg.  During  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  his  mind  evidently 
became  more  mtensely  fixed  on  rel^ous  subjects,  and  Butler's 
Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Heligion  and  his  Bible  seem 
to  have  been  his  constant  companions.  In  his  last  conversation 
with  Professor  Olmsted,  in  which  the  Professor  communicated  to 
him  honestly  his  impressions  in  regard  to  the  fatal  and  rapidly 
approaching  result  of  his  malady,  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  devote  hunself  more  earnestly  and  decidedly  to  his  immortal 
interests,  and  then  it  was  he  remarked  that  he  had  some- 
times ventured  to  hope  that  he  had  been  the  subject  of  an  early 
renovation,  though  he  added  that  his  subsequent  coldness  in  re- 
gard to  religious  things  had  led  him  greatly  to  doubt  whether 
he  could  have  experienced  such  a  change.  On  his  arrival  in 
Richmond,  at  the  house  of  his  beloved  and  devoted  aunt,  Mrs. 
Turner,  religion  became  still  more  the  all-absorbing  object  of 
his  thoughts ;  and  perhaps  no  one  could  have  been  found  more 
capable  than  this  excellent  relative  of  giving  his  last  thoughts 
a  right  direction.  In  ^n  account  of  his  last  days  Mrs.  Turner 
writes  to  a  friend  thus : — ^^  A  day  or  two  after  his  arrival,  he 
said  to  me,  ^  Aunt,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  my  friends,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  kindness,  but  I  am  very  desirous,  and  I  feel  it 
to  be  of  great  importance  to  me,  to  be  left  alone.  I  wish  you 
would  place  here  for  my  use  Scott's  Bible,  Doddridge's  Rise 
and  Progress,  and  AUeine's  Alarm.'  I  remarked, '  My  dear,  you 
are  very  weak,  and  not  able  to  read  much  :  here  is  your  Bible, 
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where  yoa  know  there  is  ample  proTision  made  for  all  yoo  need.' 
He  said,  ^  I  am  sensible  of  that,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  cast  mv- 
self  at  Uie  footstool  of  divine  mercy,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
cast  away.'  I  immediately  presented  to  his  mind  the  case  of 
the  leper,  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  of 
Kin^,  which  he  appeared  fully  to  comprehend  and  to  feel.  At 
another  time,  while  reading  to  him  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
John,  he  took  the  words  from  me  and  repeated  them  from 
memory.  I  remarked,  *  I  am  rejoiced,  m^  dear,  that  this  passage 
is  so  familiar  to  you  in  this  season  of  trial.'  He  said,  ^  I  know 
it  all,  but  I  want  to  feel  it  more ;'  and  when  I  asked  if  these 
chapters  had  fastened  on  his  mind  from  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion, he  replied,  ^  No,  but  from-  reading  them  so  much.'  He 
seemed  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  my  reading  to  him  Mrs. 
Graham's  *  Passage  over  Jordan,'  which  you  know  is  a  collec- 
tion of  portions  of  Scripture,  adapted  to  these  solemn  circum- 
stances with  appropriate  remarks.  In  this  manner  his  thoughts 
were  occupied,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken  from  us." 

The  estimate  which  Professor  Olmsted  forms  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  seems  to  us  to  be  fully 
sustained  by  the  history  of  his  life  which  precedes  it.  The 
crowning  attribute  of  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  a  versatility 
which  enabled  him  successfully  to  adapt  himself  to  any  thing. 
His  powers  of  observation,  of  reflection,  of  reasoning,  of  fancy, 
were  a  11  of  the  higher,  if  not  of  the  very  highest  order ;  and  though 
he  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  an  astronomer,  he  might  have 
been,  for  aught  that  appears,  equally  distmguished  as  a  mechani- 
cian, and  in  a  high  degree  as  a  poet  His  biographer  institutes 
an  interesting  comparison  between  his  powers  and  those  of  the 
lamented  Professor  Fisher ;  and  concludes — and  we  think  justly 
— ^that  while  the  former  had  far  more  versatility  than  tlft^atter, 
he  would  not,  if  he  had  Uved  to  the  same  age,  have  been  infe- 
rior to  him  in  soundness  and  depth  of  intellect 

We  sometimes  see  great  vigor  of  mind  associated  with  moral 
qualities  which  almost  give  us  a  disrelish  for  what  is  admirable 
in  the  intellect;  but  in  the  case  of  young  Mason,  the  heart  and 
the  head  seem  to  have  been  in  delightful  keepins^    He  was  a 

identic,  docile,  unpreteiuling  youth,  full  of  affection  to  his 
iriends  and  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactors ;  and  while  he  ac- 
commodated himself  most  readily  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
Providence  placed  him,  he  possessed  an  invincible  perseverance 
to  overcome  any  obstacles  that  might  lie  in  his  way.    Those 
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who  knew  him  best  seem  to  have  given  him  the  greatest  amount 
of  affection  as  well  as  of  admiration. 

We  should  forbear  an  inherent  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
Providence ;  and  yet  one  can  hardly  help  asking  wherefore  it  is 
that  He,  who  orders  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
will,  sends  here  and  there  a  great  spirit  upon  the  earth  to  ex- 
hibit its  marvellous  powers  for  a  little  season,  and  then  to  our 
view  prematurely  closes  the  present  scene  of  its  exerdses  and 
improvements.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  a  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem partly  in  the  fact,  that  things  out  of  the  comn^on  course 
strike  the  mind  with  the  gjreatest  power ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  of  the  general  uniformity  of  the 
Divine  govemmenf,  some  apparent  variation  from  the  track  in 
which  l^ovidence  ordinarily  moves,  may  occasionally  be  neces- 
sary to  arrest  and  direct  the  thoughts  of  men.  The  history  of 
s\tA  a  mind  as  that  of  Mason,  is  fitted  to  exalt  our  conceptions, 
more  than  the  history  of  a  thousand  ordinary  minds,  of  the  gran- 
deur that  pertains  to  the  human  soul — the  grandeur  of  its 
faculties — the  grandeur  of  its  destiny.  In  contemplating  men 
of  only  a  common  intellectual  stature,  such  as  we  meet  with  in 
our  every-day  intercourse,  we  are  but  little  impressed  with  the 
greatness  of  the  human  spirit  But  let  us  see  the  giant  mind 
towering  above  all  others  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  let  us  see 
the  youth  sinking  into  the  profound  of  mathematical  science ; 
or  exploring  other  worlds  by  instruments  of  his  own  construc- 
tion ;  or  soaring  away  on  an  eagle's  wing  in  fields  of  fancy — 
and  it  must  be  no  common  degree  of  stupidity  that  will  sup- 
press in  our  minds  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  our  own  spirits, 
and  the  feeling  of  concern  that  they  may  fulfil  their  appointed 
end.  If  the  mind,  even  in  this  early  stage  of  its  existence,  can 
achieve  so  much ;  if,  while  subject  to  the  influence  of  flesh  and 
sense,  it  can  make  itself  at  home  in  the  distant  regions  of  im- 
mensity;— what  will  it  not  effect,  as  it  shall  expand  under 
pitrer  mfluences,  and  in  brighter  worlds,  in  the  illimitable  pro- 
^;ress  of  its  being  ?  How  vastly  important  that  this  great  and 
immortal  principle  should  receive  a  ri^ht  direction !  and  how 
foolish  and  guilty  are  they  who  trifle  m  any  way  with  their 
own  souls!  And  while  the  appearance  of  a  youthful  prodifl;y 
u{>on  earth  must  impress  us  with  the  inherent  dignity  of  the 
mind,  his  removal  from  the  earth,  if  his  powers  have  been 
rightly  directed,  is  equally  fitted  to  impress  us  with  the  grandeur 
and  glory  of  heaven.    For  there  are  assembled  a  host  of  illus- 
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trious  minds,  and  their  employments  are  worthy  of  their  facul- 
ties ;  and  every  object  which  occupies  them  renders  the  impress 
of  heavenly  beauty  more  deep,  and  thus  they  are  undergoing  a 
perpetual  transition  from  glory  to  glory.  When  a  youth  of 
exalted  intellect  is  removed  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  suggests 
the  reflection  that  in  that  world  of  light,  all  flourish  in  immor- 
tal youth  ;  and  even  those  who  have  descended  through  the  vale 
of  age,  into  the  yet  deeper  valley  of  death,  have  come  out  of 
that  -valley  in  the  glory  of  a  complete  intellectual  and  spiritual 
renovation. 

But  while  the  occasional  appearance  of  these  intellectual 
prodigies  doubtless  has  its  important  uses  in  the  government  of 
God,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  every  such  case  is  attended 
with  some  peculiar  dangers.  We  will  notice  two  of  the  most 
important. 

There  is  danger  to  the  bodily  health.  It  often  happens  that 
a  mind  of  the  highest  order  is  found  inhabiting  a  tenement  of 
unusual  frailty ;  and  unless  the  tenement  be  carefully  guarded, 
it  will  inevitably  go  prematurely  to  ruin.  There  is  an  inward 
fire  in  the  spirit  that  consumes  the  vital  energies ;  and  while 
we  are  yet  gazing  at  some  glorious  young  genius,  we  are  called 
to  write  his  epitaph.  Mason  from  his  earliest  childhood  had  a 
feeble  frame ;  and  while  the  operations  of  his  mind  were  roost 
vigorous  and  intense,  his  ruling  passion  led  him  to  the  most  im- 
pradent  exposures,  and  what  was  little  better  than  trifling  with 
his  delicate  constitution ;  and  under  this  double  influence,  it  was 
not  strange  that  he  came  so  early  to  his  ^ave.  Young  men  of 
superlative  genius  are  under  special  obkgations  to  guard  their 
health ;  partly  from  the  ereater  ability  which  they  possess  to 
render  good  service  to  their  generation,  and  the  consequently 
increased  value  of  their  lives,  and  partly  from  the  fact,  that  they 
have  to  encounter  some  untoward  influences  arising  from  the 
n.ore  intense  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  from  which 
others  are  exempt  There  is  a  voice  from  the  grave  of  Mason 
charging  every  highly  gifted  young  man,  and  indeed  every  one 
who  is  bent  upon  the  highest  cultivation  of  his  powers,  sacredly 
to  guard  his  health,  and  to  tal^e  care  that  his  intellectual  pur- 
suits are  not  at  the  expense  of  an  emaciated  frame  and  a  broken 
constitution.  It  is  a  debt  which  he  owes  to  himself,  to  his 
friends,  ta  his  country,  to  his  race — that  so  far  as  it  is  in  his 
power,  he  preserve  his  physical  vigor  unabated ;  for,  so  long  as 
the  mind  is  connected  with  the  body  and  acts  through  bodily 
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organs,  it  must  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  the  health  of  the 
body  for  the  success  of  its  operations. 

And  there  is  yet  greater  danger  in  reference  to  his  spiritual 
and  immortal  interests, — greater,  as  the  interests  at  stake  are 
more  momentous.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Mason  was 
no  stranger  to  the  influence  of  eternal  things ;  and  that  the 
mind  which  was  here  trained  to  such  sublime  excursions,  is 
now  prosecuting  its  researches  into  the  works  of  God  in  a 
brighter  light,  and  on  a  nobler  field  of  observation.  Neverthe- 
less, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  intensity  of  his  devotion  to 
scientific  pursuits,  lessened  bis  general  spirituality  of  character, 
and  that  a  portion  of  the  time  which  be  spent  in  gazing  at  the 
visible  heavens,  had  better  have  been  spent  in  communion  with 
his  Heavenly  Father.  True,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  science 
in  itself  considered  that  is  adverse  to  the  influence  of  Chris* 
tianity, — on  the  contrary,  science  supplies  to  a  rightly  disci- 
plined spirit  the  materials  of  devotion ;  and  this  b  pre-eminently 
true  of  astronomy,  which  has  in  it  every  thing  to  exalt  the 
Cileator,  and  to  abase  man  at  his  feet.  And  yet  science,  even 
astronomy,  may  so  engross  the  whole  man  that  God  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  pursuit ;  or  if  he  be  not  entirely  forgotten,  shall 
receive  but  a  partial  and  divided  homage.  If  we  mistake  not, 
the  fact  to  which  we  here  refer  is  often  illustrated  in  the  ex- 
perience of  religious  students  in  our  colleges.  They  suffer 
themselves  to  be  so  engrossed  by  their  daily  studies,  that  they 
find  less  time  than  they  ought  for  daily  devotion ;  while  at  the 
same  time,  they  apolo^ze  to  their  consciences  that  necessity 
constrains  them  to  be  diligent,  and  that  they  are  occupied  in 
preparation  for  future  usefulness.  If  the  secrets  of  many  a  pious 
student's  heart  were  revealed,  we  doubt  not  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  his  best  religious  enjoyments  were  previous  to  his 
entering  college ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  nre  of  ambition 
had  kindled,  the  fire  of  devotion  had  gone  out. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  with  an  intention  to  re- 
press a  suitable  zeal  on  the  part  of  religious  students  in  the 
pursuit  of  science  and  literature,  but  only  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  perverting  the  advantages  of  their  situation  to 
the  neglect  of  their  higher  interests.  I^t  them  remember  that 
it  is  altogether  at  too  ^reat  an  expense  that  they  become  accom- 
plished scholars,  and  hear  away  the  highest  collegiate  honors, 
if  they  thereby  lose  in  any  degree  their  evidence  of  the  divine 
favor  or  their  interest  in  eternal  things.    Let  them  study  dili- 
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gently,  earnesdy,  bat  m  All  tbeir  studtet  let  Ood  be  acknow^ 
ledged,  and  let  every  new  aftainmeiit  be  consecrated  to  his 
serrice.  And  let  those  who  make  bo  pretensions  to  Christian 
character,  remember  that  this  character  must  beconie  theirs, 
else  neither  the  purpose  of  their  lives  is  gained,  nor  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  secured ;  and  let  them  bear  in  mind  that 
science,  literature,  an^  thing  that  takes  complete  possession  of 
the  soul  to  the  exclusion  of  eternal  things,  will  operate  as  a 
barrier  between  tliein  and  heaven.  Lewrriag  in  itself  is  a 
noble  endowment,  but  unsanctified  learning,  ill  directed  lewn* 
ing,  can  never  be  a  blessing  to  its  pooenor* 

in  taking  leave  of  this  book,  we  feel  that  We  have  done  it 
bat  imperract  justice  in  the  brief  sketch  which  we  have  now 
given.  We  have  been  able  to  deal  only  i»  generals,  whereas 
me  book  deals  in  particulars ;  and  tboee  who  will  estimate  the 
character  as  it  deserves,  mast  not  be  contented  with  any  thing 
diort  of  Professor  Olmsted's  description  of  it  It  is  well  that 
the  writing  of  the  memoir  was  con6ded  to  such  hands ;  and  w« 
doQbt  not  that  Ae  manner  in  which  he  has  done  his  work  will 
secure  to  him  the  approbation  and  gratitudei  not  only  df  iiis< 
own  generation,  but  of  posttrity. 


ARTICLE   IX. 

Co^LTCT  OP  L&WB--^^  CnuRCfl  Akn  S^ts. 

iKtaOtnCTOBT  NOttl. 

Wb  are  obliged,  in  the  present  case,  either  to  depart  from  our 
rule  as  to  giving  the  author's  name,  or  to  deprive  our  readers  of 
the  valuable  thoughts  of  our  respected  correspondent.  We 
reluctantly  choose  the  former,  after  vain  efibrts  to  overcome 
the  extreme  modesty  of  the  author  and  his  reluctance  to  write 
for  the  public  in  any  other  way  than  anonymoasly. 

His  legal  acquirements,  however,  are  such  as  to  secure  for 
him  a  high  judicial  station,  and  to  quality  him  for  speaking  by 
authority  on  the  points  disdussed  in  the  sobseqaent  aruele. 
The  views  are  strikSog,  sad  worthy  theetesidacatioaof  eveiyi 

SSOOHD  SBEIBSy  VOI..  UL  MO.  L  19 
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citizen,  and  more  especially  of  every  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
this  country,  of  every  denomination. 

This,  and  the  discussion  of  the  biblical  question  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Repository,  have  thrown  up  a  munition  of  tock 
around  the  right  of  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  which  it  will  require  a  strong  battery  to  demolish*    Ed. 


Union  of  Church  and  State  is  a  partisan  alarm-ory,  frequently 
.raised  without  cause,  in  apparent  stupidity,  for  sinister  purpose. 
The  success  which  nevertheless  attends  it,  proves  the  extreme, 
sensitiveness  of  the  public  mind  to  the  slightest  indic^on  of 
danger  from  this  quarter.  Frightful  indeed  must  have  been  the 
misdiief  which  has  left  such  an  indelible  impression  of  dread 
upon  the  memory  of  mankind. 

Conflict  of  Church  and  State  has  made  no  such  impresaon ; 
it  is  not  amobff  even  our  imaginary  perils:  but  history  teaches 
us,  there  have  oeen  evils  from  this  source,  and  wisdom  admon- 
ishes us  to  be  guarded  against  them.  Power  over  conscience, 
is  a  tremendous  power;  it  has  been  employed  sometimes 
through  ignorance  and  delusion,  sometimes  through  sincere  con- 
viction, often  through  unprincipled,  calculating  selfishness,  for 
effecting  great  wickedness. 

In  this  country,  although  fanaticism  has  not  been  wanting  in 
zeal  or  effort  to  excite,  under  preteace  of  religion,  the  energies 
of  conscience  against  state  institutions,  the  church  has  discreetly 
confined  itself  withm  its  o^n  province.  Having  for  its  great 
work,  the  salvation  of  men,  it  has  wisely  refiised  to  suffer  any 
obstacle  to  be  placed  in  its  way  of  access  to  them ;  it  has  not 
sought,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  greatness,  to  exercise  lordship  or 
autnori^ ;  but  it  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  recognised 
the  vital  principle  of  usefulness, — to  become  the  servant,of  all, 
if  by  all  means  it  may  save  some.  With  respect  to  the  civil 
power,  it  keeps  in  view  its  divine  Teacher  and  his  doctrines — 
"  Man,  who  made  me  a  jud^e  or  a  divider  over  you  1" — ^^  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."- — ^^  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  ex- 
ercise lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors ;  but  ye  shall  not  be  so." — . 
"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers :  for  there  is 
no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God :" 
"  wherefore  ye  must  needs  be  subject  pot  only  for  wrath,  but 
abo  for  conscience'  sake."— *^  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not 
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strive,  bat  be  genUe  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teacb,  patient,  in  meek- 
ness instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradven- 
tore  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 
tnith,  and  that  thej  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  devil  who  are  tarai  captive  by  him  at  his  wilL'' — Who 
would  suppose,  that  there  had  ever  been  hist  and  strife  of  the 
church  for  power  1  Yet,  looking  in  this  Erection,  what  havoc 
do  we  see  of  the  rights  and  welraret)f  man !  what  desolation 
of  intellect,  and  morals,  and  all  good !  It  is  not  by  conflict  of 
laws,  nor  by  acts  of  power,  that  the  church  can  expect  to  pro- 
mote just  government,  but  by  enlightening  and  purifying,' 
throogh  a  preached  gospel,  the  minds  and  consciences  of  men : 
it  is  through  **  suppl£ations,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  m^e  for  all  men,  for  kings  and  for  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority ;''  its  members  must  *^  lead  quiet  and  peaceable  Uvea  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty.^' — ^  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city,  and 
pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  diall 
nave  peace." 

An  occurrence  some  years  ago  at  Princeton  illustrates  this 
point.  A  groundless  complaint  was  made  that  the  wag^n  con- 
veying the  United  States  mail,  had  been  stopped  at  that  place 
on  the  Sabbath  by  yirtue  of  a  law  of  New  Jersey ;  implicating 
certain  distinguished  individuab  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
known  as  stesdfSttt  maintainers  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's 
DAT.  These  individuals  felt  it  to  be  thnr  duty  not  merely  to 
absolve  themselves  from  the  implication,  but  to  inquire,  and 

S've  a  public  account  of  the  transaction,  refuting  the  complaint. 
ie  ^und  of  the  complaint  was,  the  putting  of  the  law  of  a 
state  in  conflict  with  a  law  of  the  UnitcMl  States,  being  of  supe- 
rior authority  ;•  it  was  intended  through  this  complaint  covertly 
to  assail  the  church  as  instigating  to  this  course ;  the  refutation 
was  designed  to  remove  au  surmise  of  this  kind.  Here  was 
more  than  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  church  should  not  per- 
mit itself  to  have  law  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land ;  it 
was  acted  on,  as  principle,  that  the  church  could  not,  with 
propriety,  abet  the  putting  of  a  law  of  an  individual  State  in 
conflict  with  a  law  of  the  United  States,  but  must  take  know- 
ledge, and  acquiesce  in  the  superior  authority  of  the  latter ;  al- 
though consdentionslv  approving  the  state  law,  and  disapproving 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  di- 
vine commandment,  ^  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy." 
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.  The  church  will  not  intentioBally  come  iirto  collkion  wkfa 
the  state :— with  understaiMling  of  Ibe  case,  it  wi]l  not  allow  a 
conflict  of  law — its  own  law  with  that  of  the  state.  This  eril 
can  be  introduced,  only  when  unperceiFed.  Yet  so  bUndbg  is 
prejudice,  and  so  perverse  is  inveterate  opinion,  that  it  may  be 
utroduced  and  become  flagrant,  and  still  its  existence  be  posi* 
tivelv  and  obstinatdy  denied. 

These  reflections  have  arisen  upon  examining  the  decision  of 
die  General  Assembly  in  McQueen^s  case,  that  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  incestuous,  and  therefore  liable  to  the 
penal  consequences  of  incest :  a  decision  of  far  ereater  concern 
than  appears  to  a  superflcial  view.  This  remaiv  has  no  allu- 
si<m  to  any  matter  of  Biblical  criticism  or  interpretation,  in^ 
volved  in  the  case ;  although  in  these  respects  very  extraordi- 
nary positions  must  be  taken  to  sustain  the  decision  :  but  the 
point  of  special  regard  is,  that  it  was  not  deemed  material  in 
the  case,  that  the  marriage  in  question  was  lawful  in  the  state 
where  contracted  ;  that  under  the  laws  of  that  state  the  parties 
had  the  right  to  contract  it ;  that  it  was  celebrated  by  authority 
of  these  laws,  and  thus  received  the  highest  sanction  of  legality 
and  propriety  according  to  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  secu- 
ring our  lives,  liberties  and  property ;  and  that  these  laws  require 
the  faithful  observance  of  it.  It  issurprising  indeed,  if  a  church 
existing  under  the  structure  of  government  formed  by  the  laws, 
dependent  upon  them  for  protection  and  safety,  for  that  distin- 
guished blessing  religious  liberty,  in  judging  of  actions  as  right 
or  wrong,  may  disregard  the  stamp  of  the  law  upon  them,  and 
treat  its  deliberate  sanction  as  of  no  effect.  When  a  church  by 
its  solemn  sentence  condemns  and  'punishe$  as  criminal  an  act 
which  the  state  authorizes,  and  seals  as  lawful  and  binding, 
there  is  certainly  a  conflict  of  laws — of  church  and  state; 

To  make  plain  the  remark,  that  it  is  surprming,  if  a  church 
(or  its  judicatory)  in  judging  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  may 
ilisreffard  the  stamp  and  sanction  of  law  upon  them,  it  will  he 
useful  to  recur  to  certain  established  principles  held  by  all  civil 
courts.  Suppose  a  resident  of  Massachusetts  marries  there  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  In  Massachusetts  the  marriage  is 
lawful  and  binding.  He  with  his  wife  removes  to  Virginia, 
and  settles  there :  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Virginia.  Ac- 
cording to  these  laws,  it  is  incestuous  for  a  man  to  marry  his 
deceased  wife's  sister :  the  marriage  is  forbidden,  it  is  void. 
But  if  the  marriage  of  these  persons  is  drawn  in  question  in 
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VimRiay  ber  courts  -will  pronouoce  them  husband  ami  wife,  and 
hold  (he  marriage  valid ;  giving  to  it  all  the  legal  effect  and 
coDseqneDcca  of  a  lawful  marriage. — On  what  ground  ? — the 
lawfulness  c^  the  marriage  where  contracted ;  holding  it  to  be  a 
nrinciple  of  universal  justice,  that  the  laws  where  an  act  is  right- 
likUy  done,  determkie  ks  character  and  legal  effect.  The  ar^ 
ment  upon  this  pcHnt  applies  with  greater  force  to  a  church  ra- 
dieator^  than  to  a  state  government.  Virjgtnia  is  a  sovereign 
state :  m  her  mdependent  power  of  legislation  she  has  prohibited 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  making  it  unlawful  and 
void  :  those  who  remove  and  settle  within  her  limits,  by  their 
own  act,  of  thdr  free  will,  subject  themselves  to  h«r  laws.  Yet 
with  respect  to  such  persons,  she  holds  as  principle  because  of 
justice,  that  their  acts  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  lavrs 
where  they  were  done,  not  merely  to  exempt  from  penal  conse* 
quences,  but  to  sustain  as  valid  for  all  legal  purposes.  But  the 
church  has  no  independence  analogous  to  state  sovereignty :  it 
exists  vrithin  the  structure  of  government,  is  dependent  upon 
the  laws  for  protection,  and  owes  alle^ance  to  them ;  and  it 
acknowledges,  in  the  principle  discarding  union  of  church  and 
state^  the  right  of  legislation  to  be  in  the  state  exclusive  of  any 
participation  on  its  part  The  obligation  and  propriety  requir- 
mg  the  church  to  pay  deference  to  the  laws  to  which  it  owes  alle- 
giance, and  from  which  it  receives  protection,  are  more  obvious, 
than  any  prhiciple  requiring  one  independent  state  to  respect  the 
laws  of  another  in  relation  to  acts  done  under  them*  How  then 
can  it  be  sustained,  that  the  church  judicatory  in  this  case  shall 
not  only  refuse  to  allow  the  validity  of  the  marriage  in  question 
according  to  the  law  unde»  which  it  was  contracted,  but  shall 
go  beyond  this,  and  although  the  marriage  has  the  full  sanction 
of  these  laws,  condemn  it  as  an  offence  and  visit  it  with  punish- 
ment? 

Marriage  necessarily  is  the  subject  of  law : — ^who  ma;jr  marry ; 
what  are  impediments  to  marriage  including  probiUtions  on 
account  of  kmdred  and  othor  disabilities ;  what  constitutes  a 
valid  marriage ;  what  are  its  legal  incidents  and  effects;  in  what 
manner  and  for  what  cause  it  can  be.d'issolved ;  are  all  matters 
of  law,  involving  all  inheritances  and  transmis^ns  of  property, 
the  character  ami  legal  capacity  of  all  persons  as  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  and  all  the  rights  and  .duties,  obligations  and  re- 
qMnsibilities  arising  from  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife : — 
law  most  extensive  in  its  operation,  continually  called  for,  vital 
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to  society.  This  law,  in  these  United  States,  most  proceed  firom 
the  CIVIL  Fowift :  there  can  be  no  law  on  the  subject  except 
what  this  power  pronounces  and  administers.  In  the  Old  Wond 
ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS  have jurisdiction  over  matrimonial  causes; 
takine  cognizance  of  marriage  and  divorce.  In  this  country, 
the  niDdamental  principle  of  our  government  securing  social 
order  and  civil  and  religipus  liberty,  discards  union  of  church 
and  state :  of  course,  the  state  alone,  exclusive  of  the  church, 
makes  and  administers  law. 

In  our  Union,  the  law  of  marriage  belongs  to  the  municipal 
codes  of  the  individual  states :  it  is  enacted  by  their  legislbtures, 
and  pronounced  and  administered  by  thar  courts.  Tlie  states 
are  in  the  common  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction ;  every  matter  in 
respect  to  marriage  or  divorce  is  determined  by  their  legislatures 
or  courts.  If  in  any  state  the  legislature  have  made  no  enact- 
ment, and  a  question  of  marriage  arise,  it  must  be  decided  ac- 
cording to  general  principles  recognised  by  the  structure  of  gov- 
ernment, which  it  is  the  province  of  the  judiciary  to  investigate, 
pronounce  and  apply.  In  1820  a  case  under  such  circumstances 
came  before  the  chancellor  (Kent)  of  New-York.  Remarking 
**  the  singular  situation"  of  that  state,  *^  probably  unexampled 
in  the  Christian  world,"  in  "  having  no  statute  regulating  mar- 
riage, or  prescribing  ihe  solemnities  of  it,  or  defining  the  for- 
bidden degrees,"  he  says,  there  must  be  a  tribunal  to  apply  ^  the 
principles  of  jurisprudence"  to  these  matters, "  otherwise  there 
would  be  a  most  deplorable  and  distressing  imperfection  in  the 
administration  of  Justice ;" — and  he  determines,  that  in  New- 
York  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  the  tribunal.  Since  that  time 
the  legislature  of  New-York  have  enacted  a  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  six  eastern  states,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut ;  the  five  middle 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware ;  of  the 
southern  states,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Alabama  ;  and  of  the 
western  states,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Michigan, 
(eighteen  out  of  twenty-six,]  have  legislated  concerning  mar- 
riage, and  prescribed  the  prohibited  degrees  evidently  in  view 
of  xviiith  Leviticus :  in  neither  of  these  states  is  marriage  forbid- 
den with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ;  but  in  every  one  of  them  that 
marriage  is  lawful,  the  right  of  the  citizen,  as  fully  established 
and  as  well  secured  as  any  other  right  Virginia  has  enacted  a 
law  of  marriage ;  and  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  a  prohibited 
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case.  The  other  seren  states  cannot  be  rooken  of  with  abso- 
lute certainty.  It  is  confidently  believed  from  researches  made, 
that  in  all  of  them  with  at  most  one  exception,  there  is  a  law 
of  marriage  enacted  by  the  legislature,  ana  that  in  all  of  them 
marriage  is  lawful  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Virginia  is 
believed  to  be  the  single  exception  to  the  law  of  the  states  upon 
this  point ;  an  exception  obviously  attributable  to  the  entire 
predominance  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  that  state,  as 
shown  by  the  Memoirs  of  President  Davies,  and  other  notices 
of  its  early  history,  and  the  usual  insertion  formerly  in  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  the  authorized  Bible,  of  the  table  c^non- 
icalljf  established  by  that  church  of  the  prohibited  degrees  ia 
marriage.  Thb  table,  part  of  such  books,  prohibiting  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  the  prohibition  became  an 
article  of  religious  belief,  pervading  the  common  mind ;  the 
marriage  was  thus  associated  with  incest — an  opprobrious 
name :  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  how  strong  and  lasting 
would  be  a  prejudice  so  formed,  even  if  utterly  groundless.  The 
following  passages  quoted  in  a  late  able  ^*  View  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  relative  to 
marriage  and  divorce^**  from  a  work  in  1674,  of  Dr.  Dixon, 
Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  England,  place 
this  table  in  a  pomt  of  light  proper  and  useful  to  he  regarded. 
He  says,  '^  In  respect  of  marriage,  the  Levitical  degrees  do,  in 
fact,  Und  us ;  yet  they  do  not  bmd  us  by  Divine  authority ; 
because  their  obligation  by  Divine  authority  ceased,  expired 
and  died  at  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  therefore  all  Christian 
churches  were  left  to  their  several  liberties  to  follow  such  rules, 
orders,  measures  and  degrees,  as  by  right  reason  and  Christian 
prudence  should  be  established.  For  the  determination  where- 
of, the  church  of  England  conceived  it  the  most  prudent  course 
lo  make  the  Levitical  laws  her  precedent  and  pattern ;  and  at 
last  assumed  them,  and  adopted  them  into  her  own  canons  and 
statutes ;  reviving  with  them  an  obligation,  not  of  Divine  au- 
thority, as  once  tbey  had  from  God,  but  of  human  authority,  by 
the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  p6wer  of  our  princes  and  bishops 
after  the  reformation.*'  Of  sunilar  import  is  the  authority  of 
PalejT,  a  name  entitled  to  no  common  respect :  "  Upon  this 
principle  the  marriage  as  well  as  other  cohaoitation  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  lineS  kindred,  and  of  all  who  usually  live  in 
he  same  family,  may  be  said  to  be  forbidden  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture.   Restrictions  which  extend  to  remoter  degrees  of.  kindred 
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than  what  this  reason  makes  it  necessaij  to  prohiUt  from  inter- 
marriage,  are  founded  in  the  authority  of  the  positive  law 
which  ordains  them." 

According  to  this  doctrine  of  Palejr,  all  prohibitions  of  mar^ 
riage  between  kindred  beyond  the  direct  line,  ascending  and 
de^nding  fas-  parents  and  children,  grand-parents,  &c.],  and 
the  first  collateral  de^^ree  (brothers  and  sisters),  are  matters  of 
paaitive  law ;  and  of  course  it  belongs  to  the  power  invested 
with  authority  to  make  law  upon  the  subject,  to  determine  what 
prohibitions  there  shall  be.  This  is  fully  corroborated  by  the 
quotation  from  Dr.  Dixon,  which  by  its  plainness  and  rl^asona- 
bleness  approves  itself  to  every  considerate  mind.  It  might  be 
added  that,  in  a  leading  case  upon  the  subject  in  England, 
much  discussed  there,  in  which  there  was  strenuous,  even  irreg- 
ular exertion  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  establish  and  con- 
structively extend  the  Levitical  degrees,  one  of  their  best  and 
greatest  judges,  after  consultation  with  all  the  other  judges, 
declared,  that  the  ground  of  these  degrees  being  in  force  in  the 
nation,  was  that  their  laws  had  adopted  them :  their  laws  were 
the  governing  principle,  giving  existence  to  the  rule  that  ap* 
plied  these  degrees.  But  we  need  no  aid  from  authorities 
to  support  our  sta(te  legislation.  We  have  seen,  indeed  no  one 
looking  to  the  many  vital  interests  and  concerns  arising  from 
the  marriage  relation  can  doubt,  that  there  must  be  law  upon 
this  subject;  it  is  indispensable:  and  it  is  equally  undeni* 
able,  that  in  the  structure  of  our  government,  the  power  to  make 
and  administer  this  law  is  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  church* 
According  to  the  very  nature  of  government,  upon  first  princi* 
pies  of  poRty,  that  which  the  proper  attthority  of  the  state 
enacts  or  pronounces  to  be  the  law,  is  the  law,  and  must  be 
allowed  all  the  attributes  of  law.  Upon  any  other  principle 
we  le^timate  that  spirit  of  misrule,  so  fearful  in  Ibis  countoy, 
to  which,  that  it  may  be  treated  with  levity,  a  dang  name  has 
been  ^ven  {Lynch  iaw\  and  which  works  in  secret  and  dis- 
guise, in  the  hearts  of  many  who  tremble  at  its  gross  mani- 
festation. Therefore  the  law  of  each  state  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage  is  authoritative  rule  for  adjudicating  all  marriages 
regularly  solemnized  within  its  jurisdiction.  Persons  contract- 
ing marriage  under  this  law,  have  its  sanction  and  protection ; 
and  their  act  must  be  treated  as  lawful  and  valid.  We  have 
seen,  that  all  civil  authority  in  all  places,  even  where  a  differ* 
ent  law  prevails,  recognizes  this  principle*    Can  the  church 
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repofate  it  ?  Can  the  church  visit  with  condemnation  and 
punishment  persons  under  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
for  their  obedience  to  these  laws,  and  acts  in  conformity  to 
Ihem? 

It  may  be  answ^^  that  the  church  proceeds  ^iritually  in 
this  matter ;  that  it  imputes  no  secular  offence,  and  awards  no 
secular  penalty ;  but  beine  the  rightful  expositor  of  the  word 
of  Gody  and  determining  the  mama^e  in  question  sinful  accorcl- 
ing  to  that  word,  it  convicts  of  the  sm  and  inflicts  spiritual  pun- 
ishment It  is  presumed  that  this  is  the  ground  on  which  the 
proceeding  and  sentence  in  McQueen's  case  are  placed  and  vm* 
dicated ;  and  it  is  a  bold  one — probably  more  so  than  those 
who  take  it  imagine.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  countiTyis,  that  it  has  q[>irit- 
nal  laws  that  may  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land.  Some  of 
the  severest  and  most  earnest  measures  in  England  against  that 
church,  were  directed  aj^ainst  it  on  this  very  point,  receiving 
and  acknowledging  spiritual  laws  inconsistent  with  the  laws  « 
that  kingdom.  Is  the  position  admissible,  that  in  our  system  of 
government,  securing  equally  civil  and  religious  libertjr,  the 
church  can  have  its  spiritual  laws  repugnant  to  the  municipal 
law,  and  by  its  judicial  proceedings  and  sentences,  so  far  as  it 
can  make  its  spiritual  power  felt,  invalidate  that  law  ? — requiring 
its  members  to  forego  or  renounce  the  benefits  thereby  secured 
to  them,  or  in  the  alternative,  depriving  them  of  their  spiritual 
comforts,  and  if  ministers,  of  their  ministerial  office  and  thair 
livelihood !  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  inherent  in  our  polity  as 
a  prmciple,  that  the  church  e^uallv  with  others,  individuals  or 
bodies,  is  sulject  to  the  municipal  law,  and  that  it  can  have  no 
rule  nor  pursue  any  proceeding  inconsistent  with  this  law  ;  such 
rule  or  proceeding,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  being  void 
But  the  imyiiry  may  be  made :  Suppose  the  municipal  law  to 
be  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  must  not  the  church  obey  God 
rather  than  man  1  Neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apostles  make 
any  such  supposition,  although  living  under  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
Decency  does  not  allow  the  supposition.  It  is  presumed  that 
our  legislators  make  just  laws ; — one  of  the  hi^nest  and  most 
estimable  sanctions  of  law,  respect,  arises  from  tms  presumption. 
Whether  a  law  liable  to  no  constitutional  exception,  can  be  de- 
clared void  on  any  other  ground,  is  a  question,  in  relation  to 
which  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  say,  that  in  all  probability 
.there  will  never  be  an  occasion  in  this  country  to  determine  it 
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It  16  not  troe,  that  the  church  is  an  authoritative  expo»tor  of 
t^  word  of  Ood.  We  acknowledge  no  such  functionary.  It 
belongs  to  the  le^Iative  bodies  in  our  country,  in  their  proper 
spheres  to  determue,  whether  proposed  laws  contravene  thedi* 
vine  law ;  and  this  determination^  so  far  as  concerns  their  act, 
is  conclusive  upon  all,  within  the  regular  operation  of  this  act. 
.  It  may  be  further  answered,  that  the  church  b  a  Body  upon 
the  voluntary  principle,  receiving  and  retaining  its  members 
through  their  free  will ;  and  that  therefore  for  the  regulation 
of  their  lives,  and  the  promotion  of  charity,  truth  and  holiness, 
it  may  exercise  disdpline  according  to  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
determined  by  its  own  conscience  and  judgment  irrespective  of 
human  laws.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  could  not  desire  a 
better  place  to  stand  upon  to  move  the  world.  Except  in  that 
church  this  principle  has  never  obtained,  and  as  already  re- 
marked, it  is  its  most  objectionable  feature.  It  would  be  most 
perilous  in  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  free  govern- 
ments resting  ui>on  the  opinions  of  the  citizens,  to  admit  a  body 
directing  and  wielding  the  power  of  conscience  to  act  upon  rules 
and  enforce  sentences  paramount  to  the  municipal  law,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  it  confers.  All  bodies  permitted  to  exist 
under  our  polity,  enjoy  the  privilege  upon  the  principle,  that 
they  can  have  no  rules  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land.  So 
vital  is  this  principle,  that  although  a  Body  be  constituted  by  the 
most  positive  and  unqualified  terms  without  condition  or  modifi- 
cation, the  restriction  is  implied. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  exercise  of  discipline,  the  judi- 
cial declaration  of  rules  and  principles  for  the  adjudicating  of 
cases,  the  passing  of  sentences,  are  very  different  matters  from 
the  preaching  of  the  word.  Every  citizen  may  discuss  the  laws, 
argue  against  their  propriety,  justice  or  expedience,  petition 
against  them,  and  use  all  proper  measures  for  repealing  or 
changing  them.  The  church  may  hold  forth  its  doctrine,  and 
by  all  the  talent  of  its  ministry  and  members,  enrighten  and 
persuade  the  public  mind,  and  thus  contribute  its  powerful  aid 
to  effect  deared  reformation  of  laws  or  manners ;  but  it  is  not 
reconcilable  with  Scripture  or  reason,  that  it  should  proceed 
judicially  against  a  person,  and  condemn  and  punish  him  as 
g<uilty,  for  an  act  conformable  to  the  municipal  law,  and  stamp- 
ed with  its  sanction.  This  dmrnm  impmtim,  the  church  ad- 
judging criminal  and  penal,  what  the  state  authorizes  as  right 
andproper,  would  be  an  incongruity  under  any  system  of  gov- 
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eriHDeiit  The  RomsB  Cbtbolie  charch  in  the  tiooes  of  dark- 
ness and  Buperstitioa  wurped  jurisdictioB  over  marriage ;  but  it 
was  exclusiYe ;  marriage  was  declared  a  sacrament,  the  state 
was  allowed  no  cognisance  of  it  In  England,  in  their  partial 
reibrmation  from  popery,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  retained  juris- 
diction of  marriage  cases,  and  the  canon  law  {the  lau  of  i/u 
church)  is  their  rule  of  proceeding  and  judgment  But  there  is 
also  statute  law  of  that  kingdom,  like  the  enactments  of  our 
leg^latures,  concerning  marriajre.  Now  although  the  eccleai* 
astk^l  courts,  upon  questions  of  marriage,  have  the  canon  law 
for  their  rule,  they  must  regard  the  statute  law  as  paramount^ 
and  not  infringe  it :  if  they  proceed,  upon  ecclesiastical  law, 
against,  a  marriage  valid  according  to  the  statute,  the  courts  of 
law  interpose  and  prohibit  them.  The  law  of  the  land  is  main- 
tained ;  nothing  is  suffered  to  be  done  to  prejudice  what  it  sanc- 
tions. In  ScoOand,  the  law  of  the  state  (this  term  is  here  used 
indistinction  from  church^  governs  upon  tnis  subject  It  is  tr«e, 
this  law  is  contained  in  the  Article  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  in 
the  Confession  op  Faith,  and  was  prepared  by  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  of  Divines ;  it  however  does  not  derive  its  au- 
thority from  that  Assembly,  or  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  but 
from  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  who,  upon  the  application  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ratified  it  by 
statute,  and  made  it  the  law  of  the  land.  That  general  as^ 
sembly  did  not  consider  that  their  ratification  of  the  Confesshw 
or  Faith  gave  it  requisite  efficaej ;  but  after  their  ratification 
of  it,  they  applied  to  the  Parliament,  the  legislative  power  of 
their  country,  for  an  act  of  legislation  to  impart  this  efficacy  to 
it.  In  this  application  they  solemnly  adtnowledge  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  country  and  its 
act  Upon  this  principte  can  a  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  these  United  States  disregard  the  acts 
of  the  constitutional  legislative  power  in  these  states?  The 
principle  obviously  requires  the  observance  of  the  municipal 
law.  If  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
deemed  it  requisite  to  apply  to  theLsoisLATURB  of  that  kingdom 
for  a  law  to  complete  toe  Confession  op  Faith  as  a  rule  in  that 
country,  certainly  our  General  Assembly  cannot  proceed  i^>on 
it  as  a  rule  in  this  country  in  direct  conflict  with  the  law  enacted 
by  our  Lbgislaturss.  Those  familiar  with  the  precedents  in 
the  chorcb  of  Scotland,  must  consider,  that  those  precedents 
cannot  be  applied  here ;  because  in  Scotland  the  Cqnfsssion  or 
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Faith  is  attended  bj  statate  passed  by  tbe  Parliament  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  there  can, 
therefore,  be  no  conflict  of  laws  in  Scotland,  for  that  church 
has  taken  for  principle  that  it  must  have  the  sanction  ot  the 
laws  of  the  land :  while  in  this  country  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  having  adopted  the  Confession  of 
FaHhf  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  and 
ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom,  the  church  judicato- 
ries proceed  upon  it  without  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  m  the  present  case  have  formed  and  affirmed  a  decision  in 
contradiction  to  it 

One  consequence,  a  very  serious  one,  of  this  Hvisum  impe- 
fiumj  the  church  condemning  a  marriage  as  incestuous  and  con- 
victing the  parties  of  incest,  when  the  marriage  was  contracted 
according  to  law,  with  its  authority  and  sanction,  is,  that  there 
can  be  no  repentance.  In  England  or  Scotland,  when  there  is 
a  decision  that  a  marriage  is  incestuous,  and  a  consequent  con* 
viction  of  incest,  the  marriage  is  annulled ;  the  parties  are  put 
in  a  condition  for  repentance,  and  on  repentance  they  will  be 
received  again  into  the  church.  But  in  this  country,  the  church 
has  no  power  over  the  marriage;  the  whole  power  is  in  the 
state ;  and  whep  the  marriage  is  sanctioned  by  the  Jaw  of  the 
state,  the  parties  must  continue  in  it;  the  state,  so  far  from 
divorcing,  will  compel  the  faithful  #bservance.  How  then  is 
repentance  possible  1  Its  first  step  and  its  whole  course  must 
trample  upon  the  law.  For  suppose  they  vield  to  tbe  decision 
of  the  church,  and  by  mutual  consent  absolving  themselves 
from  the  marriage,  treat  each  other  as  unmarried.  In  this  they 
violate  solemn  obligations  legally  subsisting,  and  set  not  onlv 
an  example  of  insubordination,  under  the  sentence  of  the  church 
holding  up  the  law  to  public  odium,  but  the  immoral  example 
of  persons  in  the  marriage  state  living  regardless  of  .its  bonds ; 
ana  they  are  subjected  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  single 
st^te ;  for  they  can  contract  no  other  marriage.  An  article  in 
the  Princeton  Keview  of  July  last,  justifying  the  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly,  seems  to  feel,  that  perpetual  deposition  from 
<he  ministry  and  exclusion  from  the  church  would  be  too  severe 
a  sentence  for  the  sin.  It  says,  therefore,  **  This  suspension 
must  continue  until  the  party  gives  evidence  of  repentance. 
What  evidence  is,  in  this  case,  to  be  deemed  satisfactory,  rests 
with  the  discretion  of  the  Presbytery.  No  one  will  doubt  that 
.iocest  is  an  oflence  which  admits  of  various  degrees.''    Remark- 
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iDg  the  differeDce  between  marriages  with  a  mother,  and  with 
an  aunt,  with  asisttr  and  aster-io-law,  it  proceeds:  ^As  therefore 
the  offence  differs,  so  should  the  penalty.  We  find  that  in  the  an- 
eient  church  the  penalty  for  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  wife's 
sister  was  excommunication  for  a  term  of  years ;  for  marriage 
with  his  own  sister  it  was  final  excision  from  the  church.''  The 
allusion  in  "  excommunication  for  a  term  of  years,"  is  to  a 
canon  of  a  Provincial  Council,  A.  D.  314,  which  ordains,  ^'  if  any 
one  after  the  death  of  his  wife  took  her  sister,  he  must  abstain 
from  the  communion  for  five  years."  This  part  of  the  article  is 
well  worthy  of  examination.  Seuaration  of  the  parties  when 
united  in  lawful  matrimony,  would  be  a  scandal  to  society,  a 
dangerous  example,  and  a  deliberate  contempt  of  the  laws. 
That  such  a  separation  should  be  requisite  under  a  sentence  of 
&e  church,  for  a  restoration  to  its  communion,  would  not  only 
be  a  gross  reflection  upon  the  civil  authoritv,  but  would  exhibit 
a  countervailing  inftience  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  The  course,  related  in  the  History  of  Lngland,  of 
the  monk  Dunstan  and  the  Archbishop  Odo,  toward  the  beauti* 
All  Elgiva  and  the  unfortunate  Edwy,  could  not  be  endured  in 
this  age.  The  quotation  from  the  Review  will  not  allow,  that 
the  sentenoe  in  this  case,  shall  extend  to  the  separation  of  the 
parties  or  to  ifaeir  final  excision  from  the  church,  and  it  will 
avoid  these  consequences  by  adopting  the  principle  to  which  it 
alludes, — that  exciusioa  from  church  fellowship  for  a  proper 
period,  such  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Presbytery,  shall  be 
the  punishment.  This  is  a  very  good  sujggestion  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  church ;  but  it  is  not  seen  how  it  can  be  admitted  in 
a  Protestant,  evangelical  one.  *^  As  therefore  the  offence 
differs"  (says  the  Reviewer),  ^'  so  should  the  penalty."  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  punishment  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
offence,  and  that  when  that  punishment  has  been  borne,  there 
is  an  end  of  punishment ;  of  course,  the  offender  is  restored, 
for  there  can  be  no  further  punbhment  of  the  offence ;  its  fuU 
punishment  has  been  inflicted.  If  five  years  exclusion  from 
communion  be  the  punishment  proportioned  to  the  offence, 
lo  continue  this  exclusbn  longer  would  make  the  punishment 
excessive.  This  is  penance,  the  true  Roman  Catholic  penance  :^ 
the  sin  of  the  soul  cancelled  through  the  suffering  of  the  body : 
punishment  working  the  restoration  of  the  offender.  Fiv^  years 
abstaining  from  communion,  blots  out  the  sin  of  incest  In  our 
understanding  of  spiritual  punishment,  its  purpose  is  to  lead  to 
repentance:  upon  r^qseatance  there  is  fiwgnreness  and  leatort^ 
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tion ;  not  that  the  sin  ia  cancelled  because  it  has  borne  its  pro- 
portionate  punishment,  but  forgiven  on  the  grouod  of  repent* 
ance,  and  until  repentance,  no  matter  how  small  the  sin,  there 
can  be  no  forgiveness  nor  lestoration.  In  a  most  flagitious  case 
of  incest,  a  man  having  his  father's  wife  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
when  he  had  put  away  the  wife,  aod  was  evidently  penitent, 
although  he  had  not  been  excommunicated  more  than  a  year, 
Paul  directs  the  church  to  forgive  and  comfort  him,  lest  he 
*^ should  be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow/'  ^  Where- 
fore I  beseech  you  that  you  would  confirmyour  love  to  him ;" — 
suggesting  the  warning,  ^^  lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage 
of  us ;  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.''  (2  Cor.  ii.  6«— IL 
1  Cor.  y.  1 — 5.)  What  advantage  would  it  not  give  Satan  in 
such  a  case,  to  exclude,  for  five  jrears,  from  church  privilega 
and  fellowship!  Would  not  this  penalty  which  the  lU- 
viewer  finds  in  the  '^  ancient  church,"  and  suggests  for  prece- 
dent, be  a  convenient  instrument  for  the  adversary  1  Can  we 
avoid  noticing  the  marked  diflTerence  between  the  spirit  of 
Paul's  instruction,  and  that  of  the  precedent  of  the  ancient 
church?  This  would  admonish  us  to  be  distrustful  of  these 
precedents,  even  if  history  were  not  so  full  of  warning*  To 
mvalidate  the  allegation,  that  through  the  early  corruption  of 
Christianity,  which  came  to  such  head  in  the  Uomish  church, 
^Ise  rules  were  adopted  as  well  in  relation  to  marriage  as  Other 
subjects,  the  article  just  quoted  from,  remarks,  ^'  the  marriage  in 

Suestion  was  forbidden  before  there  was  a  Pope  in  Rome."  We 
0  not  suppose,  the  Pope  introduced  these  corruptions ;  but  the 
corruptions  introduced  the  Pope.  Paul  says,  ^^  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  work."  The  first  error  we  see  in  the 
church  is  effort  to  depreciate  and  corrupt  the  New  Testament 
by  engrafting  upon  it  the  Old. 

But  tQ  return  to  our  examination  of  the  ground  on  which  in 
the  case  in  question  the  offender  can  be  restored  to  the  church. 
No  one  can  suppose,  that  the  doctrine  of  penance  can  obtain 
ill  the  Presbyterian  church  during  this  generation:  restora* 
tion,  therefore,  must  be  through  forgiveness  upon  repentance. 
In  order  to  repentance  there  must  be  a  sense  of  the  sin,  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  turning  from  it  with  grief  and  hatred,  with 
foil  purpose  of,  and  endeavor  after  new  obedience.  The  mar- 
riage, therefore,  must  be  treated  as  a  sin,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  a  separation  of  the  parties : — subjecting  themselves  to 
discomfort  and  danger,  and  society  to  the  bane  of  their  example. 
Reatoration  upon  any  other  ground,  supposes  that  there  can  be  no 
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repentance  of  sin  while  continuing  in  tfie  wilful  practise  of  it ; 
unless  indeed  abstaining,  for  a  period,  from  the  communion  of 
the  church,  have  transforming,  moral  efficacy  upon  guilt,  so -that 
what  was  incest  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  shajl  cease  to  be 
so  at  the  end  of  it. 

As,  therefore,  in  this  country  the  church  cannot  exercise  efieo- 
taal  jurisdiction  over  marriage,  and  its  proceedmg  in  spiritual 
cognisance  of  it  upon  any  rule  distinct  from  the  law  of  the 
land  must  involve  itself  and  the  parties  in  diflScultj,  it  oug^ 
to  pay  deference  to  the  Civil  Power,  whose  jurisdiction  upon  the 
subject  is  complete.  Indeed,  to  this  power  jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  is  appropriate.  Municipal  regulations,  according  to  the 
nature  of  things,  proceed  from  the  civil  power:  the  law  of 
marriage  Is  a  municipal  regulation :  the  rvitith  Leviticus  is  sa 
True,  that  law  was  given  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  God ;  but 
it  was  because  of  their  government  being  a  Theocracy ;  he, 
their  lawgiver,  prescribing  all  their  laws.  In  the  council  of 
Trent  it  was  stated  and  admitted,  that  jurisdiction  over  marriage 
had  oome  to  the  church  from  the  secular  power  partly  by  ccmb- 
mission,  and  partly  through  negligence  of  the  civil  magmtrates. 
Under  the  Theodosian  code,  compiled  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  the  Justinian  about  the  midAe  of  the  sixth, 
this  jurisdiction  was  in  the  secular  autbori^.  Chancellor 
Kent,  after  bis  usual  thorevghness  and  ability  of  research  in  the 
ease  before  mentioned,  says:  **  All  matrimonial  and  other  causes 
of  ecclesiastical  cognisance  belonged  originally  to  the  temporal 
courts."  In  Scotland  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  church 
by  soliciting  and  obtaining  from  ParKament  a  statute  ratifying 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  we  have  seen,  acknowledged  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  their  proceed- 
ings in  marriage  cases  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
are  grounded  upon  it  as  law  enzfSed  by  the  civil  power.  In 
England  the  Westminster  Assemblr  presented  the  Confiesmon 
of  Faith  to  the  Parliament  of  that  kingdom,  not  as  having  any 
binding  force,  but  as  their  advice  for  the  legislative  action  of 
Aat  body  to  make  it  obligatory.  This  was  no  common  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  elected  in  troublesome  times,  the  most  perilous 
and  interesting  period  of  English  histoiTy  when,  under  well 
grounded  apprehension  of  the  despotic  disposition  of  the  king 
and  the  arbitrary  tendency  of  his  measures,  there  was  a  general 
cry  for  reformation.  The  occasion  was  felt  by  the  nation  as 
involving  its  liberties  and  happiness;  and  men  of  the  highest 
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and  most  tnistwortliy  diameter  were  soagbt  out  to  represent 
the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  Clarendon,  an  ad- 
herent of  the  royal  family  through  close  alliance,  allows,  that 
**  there  were  many  great  and  wcHihy  patriots  b  the  house,  and 
as  eminent  as  any  age  had  ever  produced  :  men  of  gravity  and 
wisdom,  of  great  and  plentiful  fortunes,  all  members  of  the 
established  church,  and  almost  to  a  man  for  Episcopal  govern- 
ment." In  thb  house,  so  constituted,  the  Confession  of  Faith 
was  presented,  December  11,  1646;  came  up  for  discussion. 
May  19th,  1647 ;  and  afterwards,  from  October  2d,  to  the  fol- 
lowing 22d  of  March,  was  debated  every  Wednesday.  Upon 
this  debate  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  including  all  in  controversy  in  this  case,  was  referred 
to  the  law  of  the  land.  We  have  thus  the  deliberate,  solemn 
judgment  of  such  a  body,  upon  such  examination,  that  the  laws 
of  the  land  are  the  proper  rule  upon  thb  subject. 

We  have  seen,  that  m  this  country  the  law  of  marriage  must 
proceed  from  the  civil  power,  the  state  legislatures  and  the 
state  judiciaries ;  the  first  enacting,  the  last  pronouncing  and 
administering  it :  that  this  is  an  essential  result  of  our  institu- 
tions for  the  mamtenance  and  preservation  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  We  not  onl^  see  this  as  matter  of  fact,  but  on  exami- 
nation we  find,  that  it  is  correct  in  principle  according  to  the 
wisest  codes  of  antiquity,  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  Justinian, 
held  in  reverence  at  this  day.  This  argument  is  rendered  more 
forcible  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  emperor  made 
theology  bis  study,  so  that  it  became  a  prominent  feature  in  his 
character,  was  disposed  in  all  things  to  favor  the  clergy,  by  his 
code,  especially  his  Novels,  confirming  and  enlarging  their  pri- 
vileges, and  in  all  disputes  between  them  and  laymen  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  a  settled  point,  that  truth,  innocence  and  justice, 
were  always  on  the  side  of  the  church.  That  this  result  of  our 
institutions  is  correct  in  principle,  is  further  sustained  by  the 
judgment  of  the  very  Parliament  under  whose  appointment  the 
Confession  of  Faith  was  prepared »  and  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented for  ratification,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  church  came  to  it  hy  partly  commission 
from  the  civil  power,  and  partly  through  the  negligence  of  its 
magistrates. 

In  any  light  it  would  appear  extraordinary  for  the  church, 
in  deciding  a  question  upon  marriage,  to  refuse  to  receive  the 
laws^of  the  state  of  which  the  parties  were  citizens  as  the  rule 
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of  decisioii :  but  the  riew  that  has  been  presented,  shows  that 
(here  is  not  a  pretence  to  oountenance  such  a  course.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  claimed  for  the  church  as  a  voluntary  society, 
making  rules  for  its  own  regulation,  binding  only  those  who 
choose  to  be  in  its  communion,  it  is  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  essential  character  of  civil  authority,  that  any  Body, 
lay  or  ecclesiastic,  within  the  pale  of  our  institutions  should 
have  rules  derogatory  or  opposed  to  the  laws.  Allow  this,  and 
the  principle  is  settled,  through  which  carried  out  in  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  men  may  be  absolved  from  allegiance  to 
dieir  government  The  church  in  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
functions  may  instruct,  enlighten  and  persuade,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  chaiige  of  laws  by  the  constituted  authorities ;  but  it 
cannot  impair  or  infiinffe  the  duties,  rights,  or  immunities  wUch 
its  members  owe  or  hold,  as  citizens,  under  subsisting  laws. 
For  the  church  to  impugn  by  its  discipline  the  laws  enacted, 
declared  and  administered  by  the  constituted  authorities,  re- 
proaches the  ^oqpel,  and  disregards  propriety.  When,  there- 
fore, the  articK  referred  to,  in  view  of  the  solemn,  legal  enact- 
ments, it  is  believed  of  all  but  one,  certainly  of  more  than  tw<^ 
thirds,  of  the  States  in  this  Union,  in  order  to  maintain  the  decisioD 
of  the  General  Assembly,  advances  ttie  position, — ^  Men  may 
legalize  such  marriages,  but  they  never  can  cease  to  be  viola;- 
tions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  constitution  of  nature  as  established  by  God  f^ — the 
church  is  placed  upon  a  ground  and  in  an  attitude  from  which 
all  who  desire  to  see  its  ordmaoces  crowned  with  salvation, 
diould  unite  to  remove  it 

The' article  of  the  Princeton  Review,  before  referred  to,  places 
its  justification  of  the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
two  grounds : — it  is  against  (1st,)  the  law  of  nature,  (2d,)  the 
word  of  Crod,  for  a  man  to  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.  The  position  is  laid  down, — ^^'A  parent  and  child,  a 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  cannot  intermarry  without 
doing  violence  to  the  feelings  which,  of  right  and  necessity, 
belong  to  the  relations,  and  without  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  Christian  Society.''  Is  there  fairness  in  joining,  as  in 
this  position,  brother-in«law  and  sister-in-law  with  parents  and 
child  ?  The  tendency  in  common  reading  is  to  carry  the  judg- 
ment formed  upon  one  part  of  the  same  sentence  over  the  other, 
especially  when  in  immediate,  intimate  connection;  and  as  in 
tlus. sentence  there  can  be  no  necessity  in  req>ect  to  parents 
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and  cbild)  most  persons  will  pass  along  with  the  sentiment  thus 
produced  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  far  brother-in-law 
and  sister-in-law  are  within  the  same  reason.  The  phraseology, 
too,  a  leffal  fiction  expressing  in  sound  what  does  not  exist  m 
fact,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  use  in  the 
case  we  are  considering,  favors  this  fallacy,  the  name  of  the 
nearest  kindred,  brother  and  sister,  beini;  used,  because  allowed 
by  usage  as  descriptive  of  a  condition  into  which  kindred  does 
not  at  all  enter.  Ther^  is  certainly  no  similarity  or  analoju 
between  the  relationships  of  parent  and  child^  and  brother-in- 
law  aQd  sister-in-law,  to  lead  to  their  being  associated.  Is  not 
the  effect  of  the  association,  to  connect  the  feeling  which  revolts 
at  marriage  between  parent  and  child  with  that  between  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law  1  The  article  strongly  asserts  the 
impropriety  of  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law, — the  sister  of  a 
deceased  wife,  or  the  widow  of  a  deceased  brother :  supposing 
probably  the  last  the  clearest  case,  and  as  in  another  sophism, 
^^  juncta  juvant."  Metaphysical  morality  easily  forms  reasons; 
but  common  capacities  require  somethmg  substantial  and  intelli* 
gible  as  ground  for  opinion.  When  the  article  says,  ^<A11 
nperienoe  teaches,  that  habitual,  familiar,  confidential  inter- 
course, such  as  must  exist  among  members  of  the  same  family, 
between  young  persons  of  diff<^rent  sexes  who  are  allowed  to 
interiparry,  is,  among  the  mass  of  men  inconsistent  with  the 
preservation  of  purity," — ^the  proposition  is  not  disputed ;  but 
what  application  has  it  to  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  or 
a  wife's  sister  ?  'When  a  man  marries,  he  forms  his  own  sepa- 
rate family :  his  wife  does  not  become  a  member  of  the  family  of 
his  brother,  nor  does  he  become  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 
wife's  sisters*  Neither  case  presents  the  ^^  habitual,  familiar, 
confidential  intercourse,  such  as  must  and  should  exist  among 
young  persons  of  different  sexes,  members  of  the  same  family.'^ 
Besides,  the  married  ones  have  reached  a  time  and  condition  of 
lifct,  when  this  principle  guarding  young  persons,  brothers  and 
aisters,  in  their  firee  intercourse  by  a  sentiment  shrinking  with 
abhorrence  from  a  thought  of  impurity,  haa  no  place,  but  is 
superseded  by  other  prmciples  adapted  to  a  more  advanced 
atage  of  mind  and  morals.  For  the  reviewer  is  mistaken,  if  he 
juiyposes  that  there  are  not  other  principles  besides  this  law  of 
incest,  sufficient  to  render  the  intercourse  of  tbe  sexes  safe  and 
decent  The  article  adds^  *<  If  a  wife's  sister  is  not  to  lode 
upon  her  ^rother-io-law  as  a  brother,  then  she  cannot  allow 
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bim  a  brotber^s  ri^bts,  dot  receive  a  rater's  pririleg^  Sbe 
wUl  sbrtnk  from  bim  as  from  every  otber  man.  SIm  will  be^ 
come  a  stranger  in  her  sister's  bouse  and  to  her  sister's  chil- 
dren."— **  Is  she  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privHe^  of  a  sister, 
without  a  sister's  protection  t  b  she  to  oe  a  sister  in  all  the 
relations  but  one,  and  as  to  that  one,  a  stranger  t"  The  natu* 
ral  inquiry  upon  these  quotations  b,  What  is  the  practical 
answer  of  society  to  the  suggestions  ?  It  is  believed,  that  every 
state  of  the  Union  but  one,  it  is  certain  that  in  eighteen  of  them, 
comprehending  a  large  proportion  of  the  oldest  and  most  popu- 
lous, the  law  sanctions  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceit 
wife.  This  law  has  been  enacted  and  approved  by  those  in* 
trusted  with  legislative  power ;  it  was  prescribed,  and  it  bis 
been  sustained  by  public  opinion.  These  states  will  certainly 
bear  advantageous  comparison  with  any  other  people  of  modern 
or  ancient  time  with  respect  to  morals  and  religion,  and  decency, 
refinement  and  intelligence.  Is  it  found,  that  a  wife's  sister 
shrinks  from  her  sister's  husband  ?  that  she  becomes  a  stranger 
in  her  sister's  house,  and  to  her  sister's  children  t  that  she  suf- 
fers thrcmgb  want  of  protection  1  These  oucstions  answer  them- 
selves, am>rdin^  a  practical  and  complete  refutation  of  the 
reviewer's  doctrine.  The  makers  of  these  laws  were  more  com- 
petent for  their  office,  than  the  reviewer.  Not  only  did  the 
institutions  of  the  country  commit  this  suUect  to  them,  nraking 
their  action  conclusive  ;  but  they  were  selected  from  the  walks 
of  men,  where  intercourse  with  society  and  practical  knowledge 
acquired  among  the  experiences  of  life  naturally  would  qualiiy 
diem  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  reviewer's 
notions  pushing  even  prudery  to  extravagance,  might  suit  ori- 
ental customs,  immunng  females  to  save  them  from  pollution, 
but  they  do  not  correspond  to  the  manners  of  Christian  commu-* 
aities,  where  men  and  women  freely  associate  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  common  proprieties  of  decorum,  never  surmising  that 
there  is  peril  or  indelicacy  in  their  intercourse. — ^**She  will 
shrink  from  him  as  from  every  otber  roan." — Certainly ;  for  it 
is  not  discernible  by  common  sense,  how  with  propriety  she 
can  associate  with  bim  in  any  other  way  than  with  every 
man  worthy  of  her  acquaintance.  The  suggestion,  however,  is, 
that  ''  she  will  shrink  from  every  other  man :"  an  idea  that 
cannot  have  been  formed  in  the  world,  among  its  people  and 
their  ways,  for  nothing  can  be  found  there  of  which  it  is  the 
image.    loideed,  prohibition  of  marriage,  if  there  were  no  other 
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adequate  securityy  'wouM  be  most  precarious  and  vain  protec- 
tion ;  to  trust  to  it,  wodd  invite  instead  of  obviating  ruin. 

The  reviewer  appeak  to  the  sentiments  of  parents  as  univer^ 
sally  requiring  the  separate  education  of  ibaies  and  female&i 
His  conclusion  is  deemed  a  mistake^  In  the  parts  of  our  country 
wb^e  the  writer  of  this  article  passed  the  first  twenty-two 
years  of  his  life,  males  and  females  were  educated  together  in 
the  common  schools  and  in  the  academies*  In  these  schools 
and  academies  were  both  sexes,  from  early  childhood  to  ages 
above  twenty  years.  One  consequence  was,  their  acquaintance 
with  each  other,  so  that  their  intercourse  was  easy  and  agreea- 
ble. In  all  companies  of  the  young,  would  be  both  sexes  in 
nearly  equal  numbers,  enjoying  each  other's  society.  *Heremov* 
ed  to  another  part  of  the  country,  where  he  has  since  dwelt, 
and  where  he  found  a  different  custom  in  these  respects ;  the 
sexes  being  educated  separately,  the  males  by  themselves  and 
the  females  by  themselves  in  appropriate  schools.  The  reg4ila- 
tion  thus  begun,  formed  the  subsequent  habits ;  the  young  men 
associated  t<^ether,  entering  the  company  of  females  in  refined 
society,  with  embarrassment,  and  preferring  to  be  anywhere 
dse.  The  reason  is  apparent.  Separation  of  the  sexes  for  the 
purpc^  and  m  the  course  of  education,  occasioned  awkward- 
ness in  each  other's  company.  From  long  and  careful  obser- 
vation the  writer  of  this  article  is  convinced,  that  this  estrange- 
ment  of  males  firom  female  society,  the  natural  result  of  this 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  education,  has  been  the  most  copious 
source  of  noxious  immorality  that  has  wasted  our  youth,  like  a 
frost  in  spring,  nipping  aloKKt  every  blossom  of  promise ;  and 
that  the  habit  of  males  associating  with  females  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  agreeable  society,  was  the  most  pure  and  beneficial 
nsoral  infii^nce  be  has  ever  observed. 

The  summary  of  this  argument  is :  On  this  subject  the  church 
ought  to  pay  deference  to  the  civil  power  in  the  exercise  of  its 
just  constitutional  authority,  and  of  course  receive  the  law  of  a 
state  where  a  marriage  is  regularly  contracted,  as  the  rule  in 
relation  to  it  This  argument  rests  on  two  grounds: — (1st,) 
legally,  morally,  and  scnpturally,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to 
obey  the  la  as  of  the  land, constitutionally  enacted  and  adminis- 
terol,  and  it  is  insubordination  to  set  up  its  discipline  para« 
mount  to  them :— (2d,)  those  intrusted  by  our  civil  institutions 
to  make  and  administer  the  laws  upon  this  subject,  are  better 
qualified  todisoharge  these  functions^  and  can  be  more  si^y 
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confided  b,  than  those  who  administer  church  discipline.     What 
has  been  the  htstory  of  church  discipline  1 

The  article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  so  oAen  referred  to, 
contains  what  may  be  quoted  as  pertinent  in  reply  to  the  sum- 
nary  just  stated.  Ck)nsideration  of  it  in  ttus  connection,  will 
conduce  to  a  fuller  understanding,  and  a  juster  appreciation  of 
die  argument,  that  has  been  used  The  research  to  which  il 
will  lead,  will  discover  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  Gkneral  Assembly  is  grounded.  The 
leviewer  says,  ^*  Now  there  is  frimafacU  evidence,  that  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  incorrect,  from  the  fact,  that  the  Chris* 
tian  world)  for  so  many  ages,  and  with  so  much  unanimity,  has 
regarded  this  marriage  as  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  re- 
quire its  prohibition,  toth  by  the  civil  law  and  the  canons  of  the 
ehurcb.''  ^  We  are  not  so  muoJi  wiser  than  all  other  men.'* 
^  If  the  great  mass  of  Christian  men,  in  all  ages,  have  united  in 
tluDking  such  marriages  wrong,  then  the  probability  is,  that 
(hey  are  vrroag.''  *^  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  ancient  church,  relating  to  this  subject,  condemn 
the  marriage  under  consideration.  By  the  apostolic  constitu- 
tion, BO  man  who  had  married  the  sister  of  his  wife,  could  ever 
be  admitted  to  the  ministry ;  and  by  the  early  councils,  the 
parties  to  soch  connections  were  excommunicated  from  the 
ctmrch  ;  so  that  this  became  as  settled  a  point  in  ecclesiastical 
law  as  any  other  connected  with  the  whole  subject  of  marriage. 
Indeed,  the  language  of  our  Confession  is  a  literal  version  of  the 
eld  canon  law  on  this  point  As  the  law  was  of  authority  in 
all  the  western  churches  before  the  reformation,  so  all  the  rn> 
testaot  communions  adhered  to  its  provisions  so  far  as  our  Con- 
fession retains  them.''  *^  We  are  not  only  adhering  to  our  own 
laws,  and  to  our  own  nsages,  but  we  are  standing  up  for  the 
common  law  and  practice  of  Protestant  Christendom,  against 
modem  innovations."  (*) 

(*)  The  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  enacted  in  1705,  that  of 
Maryland  1777,  Connecticut  1793,  New  Jersey  1795.  The 
dates  of  other  laws  cannot  be  here  stated,  they  being  found  in 
revised  editions;  those  of  both  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp* 
shire  arc  believed  as  old  as  those  of  Maryland,  and  probably 
older.  Not  modern^  according  to  the  acceptance  of  the  term, 
in  this  new  world.  Appealing  to  precedents  of  th6  ancient 
church  in  derogation  of  changes — [reformation  it  has  been 
eaUed]  is  not  in  unison  with  the  spirit  which  peopled  this 
country  and  founded  its  institutions  of  freedom. 
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Here  is  a  retrograde  movemeDty  a  going  back  into  former 
times  and  establishments,  of  a  bold  character — a  church  upon 
our  own  free  soil,  fled  to  as  an  asylum  from  the  abuses  of  these 
former  times  and  establishments ;  this  church,  a  part  of  our  social 
system,  within  the  pale  of  our  institutions  formed  for  ourselves 
to  secure  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  to  claim  for  its  own, 
and  avow  its  adberbg  to,  and  standing  up  for  the  laws,  usages 
and  practices  of  those  times  and  establishments  ^^  against  modem 
innovations,"  being  no  less  than  the  laws  of  our  own  states, 
made  according  to  our  constitutions!  ^  We  are  not  so  much 
wiser  than  other  men."  Must  the  conclusion  be,  that  the  laws 
of  other  men  shall  supersede  our  laws  upon  our  own  soil  ?  Bat 
what  is  this  wisdom  of  the  ancient  church,  before  which  our 
laws  are  to  be  despoiled  of  both  character  and  power;  of  the 
character  of  law,  to  determine  the  innocenCiC  or  guilt  of  acts 
done  under  their  regular  cognisance,  of  the  power  of  law  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  in  their  conformity  to  them  1  '^  But  this  law  was 
of  authority  in  all  the  western  churches  before  the  reformation." 
And  why  was  the  reformation  1  Because  there  were  abuses, 
corruptions,  and  errors  in  the  laws,  usages  and  practices  of  the 
churches.  It  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  favor  of  a  law,  usage  or 
practice,  that  it  existed  before  the  reformation ;  because  it  was^ 
m  all  human  probability,  at  least  tinctured  with  the  abuses,  cor- 
ruptions and  errors,  which  required  the  reformation.  We  know 
that,  in  the  laws  relating  to  marriage,  there  were  gross  abuses. 
It  is  said,  however,  ^^  the  Protestant  communions  adhered  to  the 
provisions"  of  this  law.  Do  we  not  know  that  many  errors 
wene  adhered  to  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  men  educated  in  in- 
veterate errors,  which  had  been  impressed  with  their  first  concep- 
tions as  truths,  in  connection  with  all  they  held  holy,  should  not 
reiain  very  manv  errors  1  Did  not  Luther  himself  adbere  until 
death  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  1  Even  Queen 
Elizabeth  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  part  with  images,  or 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  clerey.  In  the  great  doctrines 
of  salvation,  there  was  remarkable  light  in  the  reformation. 
In  this  respect  the  minds  of  the  reformers  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly under  the  unction  of  the  Holy  One.  But  upon  church 
i government,  discipline,  law  of  marriage,  and  divorce,  men  were 
efl  to  evince  the  mfirmity  of  their  nature.  Do  we  not  consider, 
do  not  liberal  Episcopalians  admit,  that  their  church  is  prejudiced 
by  ^'  a  literal  version"  of  that  which  was  retained  in  the  reiforma- 
tion  1    And  shall  we  hold  it  as  imparting  authority  to  our  oon- 
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fesaioD  on  the  sobject  of  marriagey  that  it  ^  is  a  literal  version 
of  the  old  canon  law  upon  this  point  ?''    In  England,  did  not 
the  Parliament  find  it  requisite  to  interpose  a  statute,  and  her 
courts  to  render  their  solemn  judgments,  to  prohibit  the  church 
courts  from  proceeding  in  relation  to  marnage  upon  laws  and 
usages  to  which  they  as  "Protestant  communions  adnered  ?"  One 
of  the  best  law  reporters  thought  it  a  matter  of  consequence,  re* 
quiring  the  subjoining  of  a  special  memorandum  to  his  report, 
that  a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  had  labored  with  the  judges 
to  produce  a  deckion  different  from  that  which  was  the  result  of 
their  judgment,  and  by  which  they  determined,  that  the  church 
court  was  illegally  extending  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  re- 
strained its  proceedbg.    This  was  more  than  a  century  after 
^e  reformation.    When  we  consider  the  strone  inclination  that 
was  in  the  church  before  the  reformation  to  enlarge  the  prohi- 
bitions against  marriage,  and  observe  the  tenacidusness  in  this 
respect  of  the  Protestant  church  since,  and  take  into  view  its 
power  through  its  union  with  government  and  its  being  arbiter 
of  conscience,  it  would  be  surprising,  indeed,  if  very  questiona- 
ble law  and  usage  upon  this  subject  had  not  been  retained. 
Certainly  we  cannot  cease  to  remember,  that  abuses  left  by  the 
reformation  in  Protestant  churches,  drove  the  Pilgrim  iathere 
first  to  Holland,  and  afterward  to  this  new  world ;  their  record- 
ed motive,  *^  by  separating  firom  all  existing  establishments  in 
Europe  to  form  the  modefof  a  pure  church  free  from  the  admix- 
ture of  human  additions."     What  is  it  but  to  condemn  and  im* 
pugn  this  motive  and  its  principle,  to  cite  "  the  earliest  records 
of  the  ancient  church,''  "  the  apostolic  constitutions,"  sod  the 
very  establishments  referred  to  by  these  devoted  adherents  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  in  deference  to  them  reject  our  own  laws 
as  "  modern  innovations  V*    Let  it  be  noted,  that  these  "  earltesi 
records  of  the  ancient  church,"  are  not  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testaments,  but  the  writings  of  that  obscure  period, 
which,  within  our  memory,  used  to  be  styled  "  the  dark  ages," 
when  there  seems  to  have  been  just  light  enough  to  bewilder  and 
lead  astray.    These  writings  have  been  the  storehouse  of  proofs, 
to  sustain  unfounded  pretensions  in  the  church.    The  apostolic 
constitutions,  Mosheim  mys,  **  are  the  work  of  some  austere  and 
melancholy  author,  who  designed  to  reform  the  worship  and 
discipline  of  the  church,  whidi  he  thouebt  were  fallen  from 
their  original  purity  and  sanctity,  and  who  ventured  to  prefix 
tlk  names  of  the  apostles  to  his  precepts  and  regulationSi  in 
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order  to  give  them  currency."  It  is  a  new  thing  in  these  states 
to  cite  such  matters  as  aufhoritj^.  Our  whole  system  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  is  a  modern  innovation.  How  long  hash 
been  deemed,  proper  to  adhere  to  the  early  records  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  stand  up  for  the  common  law  and  practice  of 
Protestant  Christendom  in  the  oldV'orld,  against  such  <<  modem 
innovations  ?"  It  is  the  very  excellency  of  Puseyism  to  super- 
sede modern  innovations,  b^  bringing  back  the  tenets  and  usag^ 
of  the  ancient  church.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  Puseyism^  re- 
pelled in  England  with  unmingled  discountenance,  has  received 
no  inconsiderable  favor  in  these  United  States ;  and  if  heed  be 
not  taken,  it  will  prevail  in  efficiency,  though  not  in  form,  else- 
where than  in  the  Episcopal  church.  The  special  approbation 
that  has  been  bountifully  bestowed  on  this  decision  of  the  Gr^ 
neral  Assembly,  and  those  who  advocated  and  pronounced  it, 
should  admonish  them  of  the  principles  esteemed  m  that  quarter 
worthy  of  commendation. 

Our  Institutions  deem  so  highly  of  man  as  immortal  and  re- 
sponsible, that  under  them  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  investi- 
Eate  and  think  for  himself,  forming  his  own  judgments  in  the 
ee  and  conscientious  use  of  his  own  faculties,  as  he  is  person- 
ally answerable  for  the  results.  "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  account  of  himself  to  God."  Men  are  endued  with  intel- 
ligence, that  they  mdy  exercise  it ;  and  because  of  their  intelli^ 
gence  our  institutions  invest  them  with  privileges  requiring  its 
exercise.  We  pay  deference  to  precedents:  the  opinions  of 
good  and  wise  men  deserve  deliberate  regard :  but  we  cannot 
blindly  follow  any  man,  and  be  guiltless.  Hence  there  is 
originality  in  our  laws,  that  may  be  miscalled  innovation ;  for 
it  can  rarely  be  said  of  them  as  of  ^'  our  Confession"  m  the  pre- 
ceding quotation,  that  if  is  a  literal  version  of  the  old  canon 
law."  Let  us  examine  the  law,  usage  and  practice,  on  which 
the  reviewer  insists,  of  the  ancient  church  and  Protestant 
Christendom,  and  fairly  estimate  their  value. 

The  Theodosian  code,  about  A.  D.  385,  included  within  the 
degrees  prohibited  from  intermarriage,  first  cousins.  This  is  one 
degree  beyond  the  canonical  tables  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  according  to  each  of  which  first  cousins 
may  lawfully  intermarry.  Theodosius  the  Great,  under  whom 
this  code  was  compiled,  was  a  Christian  emperor  zealously 
orthodox,  and  powerfully  influenced  by  ecclesiastics :  on  the 
requirement  of  St  Ambroeei  he  submitted  to  do.public  penanee. 
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— ^This  prohibitioii  was  stnctioQed  by  St  Ambrose,  who  dedtred 
such  marriajge  contrary  to  the  divine  Imw.  St.  Augustine  ad- 
nuts  the  divine  law  does  not  forbid  the  marriage,  but  jasti6efl 
the  prohibition  aa  necessary  for  the  mainteiiance  of  puMic  de- 
comm.  By  the  10th  canon  of  the  Ooancil  of  Arlea,  A.  D.  638, 
and  31st  <^the  Council  of  Autun,  f$eond  couaiiia  were  prohibited. 
By  subsequent  canons  the  prohibitions  were  enlarged  so  as  to 
iadudeyburM  cousins;  and  the  mode  of  computation  according 
to  the  canon  law  being  substituted  for  that  of  the  civil  law, 
added  several  degrees.  In  these  fads  we  see  the  disporition  of 
the  church  to  extend  the  prohibitions ;  and  the  approbation  by 
the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the  ancient  church  of  an  extension 
of  them,  now  acknowledged  universally  not  to  be  maintainable: 
the  one  pronouncing  this  extension  to  be  aooorftng  to  the  divine 
htw,  and  the  other  declaring  it  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  decorum.  All  these  laws  and  canons  extending  these 
prohibitions,  even  the  remotest,  like  our  Confession  on  this  point, 
professed  to  be  grounded  on  xviiith  Leviticus,  and  to  be  mere 
deelaratioiis  of  tbe  degrees  prohibited  by  that  dhapter.  The 
&ct,  that  some  of  ttMse  prohibitions  have  been  universaHy 
abandoned,  proves  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  church  to  am- 
pbfy  tbe  Levitical  law  on  this  ^int,  leading  it  into  maniAsI 
error.  The  cause  is  tbe  same  which  gave  Parul  so  muck  trouble 
ix  preservmg  his  infant  churches  from  adopting  the  law.  It  has 
always  been  a  favorite  plan  to  do  works,  and  in  the  letter  go 
bqrood  the  letter.  Ceremonial  purity,  abstaining  from  marriage, 
wul-worship,  things  that  God  never  comoianded,  neither  ente^ 
tbey  into  his  mind :— *these  have  always  been  fevorite  substitutes 
for  evangelical  \Aety.  It  was  the  natural  inclination  and  reason- 
ing of  men,  takmg  the  law  for  their  rule,  to  augment  holiness 
by  stretching  its  requirements  or  going  beyond  them.  To  en* 
large  Qod's  law,  was  to  abound  in  the  merit  of  obedience.  In 
the  *'  View^  before  referred  to  is  tbe  folfewing  passage  citing 
Grotius :  ^  It  has  been  surmised,  that  m  the  firet  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, tbe  ardor  of  tbe  Gei^e  proselytes  was  not  satisfied  by 
a  tacit  renunciation  of  their  P^gan  customs  which  tolerated 
mmrriage  condemned  by  tbe  Levitical  text;  and  that  being  de- 
sirous of  manifesting  to  the  world  the  superior  purity  of  their  new 
profession,  by  a  oorreqxmding  sanctity  of  1Mb,  thdr  xeal  in  re- 
piobatiog  mse  alliances  wkwh  they  were  taught  now  to  view 
wilk  abl^ence,  led  tbem  to  oarrr  the  opprobrium  of  incest  be- 
yond tbe  limits  with  wkidi  tke  Hebrew  nation  was  satisfied,  or 
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Vfhxdx  vfere  required  by  more  civilized  societies  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  public  decorum." 

The  laws  and  usages  of  Protestant  Christendom  (the  part  of 
the  Old  World  where  the  reformation  has  prevailed)  are  liable 
to  exception  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  ancient  chiu'ch. 
We  have  adverted  to  the  influence  of  that  church  running  into  the 
reforjnation,  through  the  power  of  opinions  long  entertained  and 
associated  with  every  thing  deemed  holy,  to  escape  from  which 
was  motive  strong  enough  to  drive  the  Pilgrim  fathers  from  the 
comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  settle  them  in  a  savage  wilderness. 
We  could  not  suppose  that  the  rank  and  vigorous  growth  of 
error,  where  it  had  struck  its  roots  deep  and  wide,  would  ever 
be  wholly  eradicated.  We  have  seen  the  Protestant  church  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  reformation  insisting,  with  un- 
yielding pertinacity,  upon  prohibiting  a  degree  forbidden  now  by 
no  canonical  table.  Even  the  Pilgrim  fathers  could  not  divest 
themselves  of  the  influence  from  which  they  fled.  Besides,  there 
were  strong  circumstances  to  rivet  errors  on  this  point.  Henry 
VIII.,  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  men  and  powerful  of  monar chs, 
had  become  weary  of  his  amiable  but  sickly  vnfe,  Catharine  of 
Arragon,  and  had  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  her  maids  of  honor, 
tfie  beautiful  Ann  Boleyn.  To  marry  the  one  he  must  divorce 
the  other.  He  seized  upon  the  pretence  that  Catharine  vras 
widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  married  her  at  the  ace  of  sixteen, 
and  died  in  a  few  months  afterward.  This  matter  had  been  de* 
liberately  and  solemnly  discussed,  and  determined  in  favor  of  the 
marriaff e  of  Henry  with  Catharine.  The  Pope  refusmg  to  grant 
him  a  mvorce,  he  separated  from  the  church  of  Rome,  which  he 
had  zealously  defended,  and  placed  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
ref<ntnation  which  he  abhorred.  Determined  upon  a  divorce,  he 
applied  to  the  universities  of  Europe,  and  obtained  their  answer 
that  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Grod  for  a  man  to  marry 
his  brother's  wife.  This  answer  is  cited  by  the  reviewer  as 
authority  to  sustain,  the  decision  of  the  Gena*al  Assemblv.  It 
is  wonderful,  in  this  country  and  age,  that  authority  can  be  ac-* 
oepted  from  such  a  source.  As  well  may  the  jud^ents  by 
which  Ann  Boleyn's  head  was  cut  off,  by  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  led  to  the  block,  by  which  another  queen  was  be* 
headed,  and  another  divorced,  and  the  best  blood  of  England 
was  shed,  all  by  solemn  decisions  of  competent  ttibunals,  under 
the  influence  of  this  unyielding  man  of  power,  be  adduced  as 
precedents  for  the  promotion  of  truth,  charity  and  holinen.  But 
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these  proceedings  have  another  hearing  upon  this  sabject.  The 
reriewer  says,  **  From  the  reformation  to  the  present  time  the 
general  law  of  Christendom  has  remained  unchanged :''— (bj 
Christendom  still  meaning  the  Old  World  under  the  reformation, 
to  the  exclusion  of  this  country.) — ^These  proceedings  show,  that 
in  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  extraordinary  power  was  in 
operation  to  settle  in  a  particular  manner,  for  a  special,  wicked 
purpose,  the  great  and  commanding  point  relied  on  in  the  discus- 
sion before  the  General  Assembly. — ^This  point  was,  that  it  was 
unlawful  to  marry  a  brother's  widow,  and  therefore  unlawful  to 
marry  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  being  relationships  of  the  same 
nature  and  degree :  the  inverted  argument  bebg  just  as  good,  it 
is  unlawful  to  marry  a  wife's  sister,  therefore  a  brother's  widow. 
Accordingly  we  find  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  which  the 
wife's  sister  is  expressly  inserted  as  a  forbidden  degree,  and  in 
the  case  in  which  this  point  was  finally  settled  in  England,  in 
opposition  to  a  precedent  opinion  most  elaborately  formed  upon 
consultation  of  all  the  judges,  this  statute  was  cited  by  the  chief 
justice  as  conclusire.  It  is  deserving  of  observation,  in  order 
to  understand  the  character  of  the  times,  that  it  is  cited  as  the 
reason  of  this  statute,  **  that  many  inconveniences  have  fallen 
l^  reason  of  the  marrying  within  the  degrees  of  marriage  pro- 
hibited by  God's  law ;"  when  by  another  statute  four  years 
afterward  the  inconveniences  that  had  been  experienced  are  re- 
cited to  have  arisen  from  the  interposing  of  ^  other  prohibitions 
than  God's  law  admitteth."  There  was  a  convocation  of  the 
English  clergy,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  were  in  favor 
of  the  divorce,  and  only  nineteen  against  it  What  the  influence 
of  Henry  was  in  respect  to  these  proceedings  may  be  understood 
from  the  fate  of  the  great  favorite  Wolsey,  who  failing  to  effect 
the  divorce,  was  ruined :  the  distinguished  patfon  of  learning, 
the  most  eminent  statesman  of  his  time,  acaitlinal  of  the  church, 
a  man  of  consummate  ability  and  unbounded  wealth,  utterly  de- 
stroyed. Under  such  circumstances,  the  determinations  referred 
to,  not  only  are  divested  of  all  power  to  convince  us ;  but  it  is 
made  manifest,  that  the  law  has  been  settled  in  the  Old  World 
upon  the  very  point  in  discussion,  under  the  strongest  sinister  in- 
fluences. With  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  Universi- 
ties,  we  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  influence  of  so  powerful  a 
king  as  Henry  VIII.,  whose  alliance  was  courted  by  the  highest 
monarchs  in  Europe,  could  make  itself  feh  in  those  institutions 
as  Well  as  in  England ;  and  besides,  the  learned  doctors  in  those 
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universities  bad  all  been  educated  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
had  a  full  persuasioo  of  the  right  of  the  church  to  expound  and 
fix  the  meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  To  understand  what  pro- 
bability  there  was,  that  these  men  would  lay  aside  their  profes- 
nons  aii^g  froi^  enlarged  construction  of  the  Levitical  tejct, 
which  they  had  imbibed  with  their  first  impressions  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  make  up  opinions  upon  the  plain,  unadulterated  word, 
we  refer  to  another  article  in  the  same  number  of  the  Princeton 
Review.  There  is  this  passage — *^  It  is  indeed  a  fruitful  source 
of  error  and  its  perpetuation,  that  men  are  ever  more  prone  to 
follow  a  leader  than  to  pick  their  own  way,  to  pin  their  faith 
upon  a  particular  author  rather  than  think  for  themselves.  This 
is  ^ipecially  the  case  in  schools,  where  the  teaching  falb  into  a 
beaten  track,  in  which  it  remains  until  admonished,  that  the 
world  has  moved  on  and  left  the  college  far  behind." — So  that, 
after  all,  the  charge  of  innovation  is  not  so  decisive  against  our 
laws,  and  when  taking  the  ground,  "  from  the  reformation  lo 
the  present  time  the  general  Taw  of  Christendom  has  remained 
unchanged" — the  reviewer  might  with  propriety  have  deemed 
this  country  within  the  limits  of  Christendom,  and  excepted 
every  state  but  one  of  our  Uuion  from  the  scope  of  his  assertion. 
We  think  it  manifest,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  in  this  case, 
the  precedents  relied  upon  are  not  safe  guides.  Neither  the 
early  records  of  the  ancient  church,  the  apostolic  constitutions, 
nor  the  laws  and  usages  of  Protestant  Christendom  (confined 
to  the  Old  World),  deserve  confidence.  We  must  learn  by  the 
word  of  God,  what  that  word  is.  We  admit,  ^^  we  ought 
not,"  as  the  reviewer  insists,  "  to  approach  the  investigation 
of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  as  though  we  were  searchbg 
for  something  which  ought  not  to  be  there."  But  we  positively 
deny  his  positioir,  *' that  the  reverse  is  true."  No  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is  perilous  to  truth,  to  approach  this  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures,  searching  for  something  which  ought  not  to  be  there. 
The  churches  have  standards,  and  to  exalt  their  credit,  main* 
tain,  that  they  exactly  conform  to  the  word  of  God ;  it  then  be- 
comes the  purpose  of  investigation  to  establish  this  conformity. 
The  doctrinal  part  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  remarkable  for 
its  soundness :  upon  full  debate  the  English  Parliament  readily 
ooacurred  in  it ;  but  they  had  good  grounds  for  not  agreeing  to 
other  parts,  and,  among  these,  the  chapter  of  Marriage  and  Di- 
vorce. It  is  believed  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  this  subject 
has  arisen  from  a  determination  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  wh^t  is 
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plainly  expressed  in  the  Confesnon.  Men  have  been  educated 
in  such  reverence  for  the  Confession,  that  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  hesitate  on  this  point.  For  the  doctrinal  part, 
setting  forth  the  great  gospel  truths  of  salvation,  we  sympathise 
in  this  reverence ;  but  w«  are  confident  there  is  no  ground  for 
it  with  respect  to  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce :  the  Parliament  was  right  in  referring  this  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  land :  for  it  is  matter  of  law.  The  position  of 
the  Confession  is,  *'  The  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife's 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his  own,  nor  the  woman 
of  her  husband's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  her  own."  This 
proposition  is  not  in  the  Bible ;  nor  only  so,  no  proposition  can 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  bearing  resemblance  or  analogy  to  it 
The  consequence  is,  that  those  whose  prepossessions  will  not 
suffer  them  to  give  up  this  sentence,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  searching  the  Scriptures  for  something  not  expressed  there ; 
but  because  expressed  elsewhere,  to  be  found  there  unexpressed 
— understoody  as  the  grammarians  say ;  but  at  any  rate  to  be 
found  there.  Hence  we  have  labor^  arguments,  pages  upon 
pages,  volumes  to  prove  that  to  be  the  law  of  God,  which  if  it 
were  the  law  of  God,  would  be  written  in  a  short  verse.  All 
this  labor,  all  this  learning  put  in  requisition  to  make  out  that 
marriage  is  prohibited  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  by  words 
which  neither  mention,  nor  allude  to  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 
The  verse  most  insisted  upon  as  containing  this  prohibition 
(Lev,  18 :  16),  "  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
brother's  wife;  it  is  thy  brother's  nakedness,"  is  particular,  ex- 
plicit and  unequivocal ;  meaning  a  brother's  wife  and  nothing 
more ;  precisely  defining  that  special  relation  and  nothing  else. 
No  two  things  are  more  distinct  and  unlike  to  perception  and 
expression  than  the  wife  of  your  brother,  and  the  sister  of  your 
wife.  It  is  absurd  to  say  the  expression  "  brother's  wife"  either 
means  or  alludes  to  ^  wife's  sister ;"  any  person  intending  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  "  wife's  sister,"  or  to  be  understood  as 
alluding  to  her,  could  not  make  use  of  the  single  phrase  *^  bro- 
ther's wife."  The  expression  "daughter-in-law"  occurs  in  this 
chapter,  the  expression  "  mother-in*law"  occurs  in  another  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  and  the  expression  "  sister-in-law"  is  found  in 
the  book  of  Ruth :  if  in  this  verse  of  Leviticus,  the  intention 
had  been  to  express  siUer -in-law ^  would  not  the  proper  term 
have  been  employed  ?  The  other  verse  referred  to  for  aid  to 
make   out  this   prohibition  (Lev.  18:  17),  "Thou  shalt  not 
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tiDCoyer  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and  ber  danghter,  neither 
shall  thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  nor  her  daughter's  daughter, 
to  uncover  her  nakedness,  for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen :  it 
is  wickedness"-— obviously  to  common  sense,  and  upon  the 
clearest  principles  of  sound  interpretation,  has  the  opposite  ef- 
fect.  For  when  the  lawgiver  explicitly  specifies  the  wife's  kins- 
women, that  are  prohibited,  his  not  mentioning  her  sister,  is 
conclusive  that  he  does  not  mean  to  comprehend  her  in  the  pro- 
hibition. The  case  excludes  the  supposition  of  inadvertence. 
But  is  the  sister  oknitted  t  Examining  the  paragraph  (Lev.  18 : 
6—18),  we  perc^ve  that  the  lawgiver  being  very  explicit  in 
his  prohibitions,  and  having  accurately  specified  the  kinswomen 
of  the  men,  and  the  kinswomen  and  wives  of  his  kinsmen^ 
within  them,  in  the  verses  preceding  verse  17,  proceeds  in  like 
manner  to  specify  the  kinswomen  of  his  wife,  also  within  them, 
and  uses  for  this  purpose  the  language  in  verses  17  and  18 : 
the  prohibition  being  of  her  daughter,  her  son's  daughter,  and 
her  daughter's  daughter  absolutely,  because  "  it  is  wiof edness," 
and  of  ner  sister  during  her  life,  because  it  would  Tex  hen 
The  verses  are  connected  in  language,  forming  one  simple  pas- 
sage. This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  passage ;  and  it  carries  in 
itself  no  slight  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  English  trans- 
lation. Is  not  this  the  best  translation  that  has  ever  heen  made 
of  any  book ;  has  it  not  been  the  more  approved  the  more  it 
has  been  scrutinized  with  a  view  to  make  a  better;  and  has  not 
every  attempt  to  improve  it  been  consummated  in  versions  uni- 
versally pronminced  to  be  inferior  1  Why  then  prove  its  cor- 
i^tness?  Simply,  because  to  find  what  must  be  found  in  the 
xviiith  Levit.  in  order  to  sustain  the  positidn  quoted  from  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  18th  verse  of  that 
chapter.  For  however  slightly  those  insisting  upon  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  may  speak  of 
the  effect  of  that  verse,  while  it  stands  as  in  our  translation  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  their  point :  the  prohibition  is  limited 
expressly  to  the  wife's  life,  and  therefore  expressly  after  her 
decease  there  is  no  prohibition.  The  translation  is  of  the  highest 
credit ;  there  is  strong  internal  evidence  specially  supporting  that 
of  the  18th  verse :  on  what  ground  can  a  dinerent  translation 
be  substituted?  The  substitute  proposed  Is,  "Neither  shalt 
thou  take  a  wife  to  another ;"  using  the  word  another  instead  of 
"  sister."  The  first  objection  to  this  substituted  translation  is,  one 
of  the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  our  country  says,  it  is  not  correct ; 
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that  upoo  principles  of  just  Biblical  criticism,  our  present  trans- 
lation is  accurate.  The  second  objection  is,  the  verse  in  thid 
substituted  translation  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  passage  in 
which  it  stands.  The  general  import  of  the  passage  is  prohi- 
bition of  sexual  intercourse  in  certain  relationships:  in  our 
translation  the  18th  verse  expresses  a  prohibition  of  that  kind, 
in  correspondence  with  the  preceding  verses :  in  the  proposed 
substitute,  it  expresses  no  such  prohibition  : — the  matter  of  re* 
lationship,  the  vital  principle  pervading  the  whole,  is  utterly 
abandoned.  Besides,  we  know,  the  division  into  verses  was 
wholly  arbitrary  :  no  principle  governed  in  it  Verses  17  and 
18  are  connected  in  language ;  evidently  forming  a  simple  pas- 
sage :  in  the  first  part  three  relatives  of  the  wife>  her  daughter, 
son's  daughter,  daughter's  daughter,  and  in  the  last  another 
relative  her  sister,  are  mentioned.  In  the  substitute  no  relation 
is  mentioned.  The'tbird  objection  is,  according  to  the  pro- 
posed translation,  verse  18  expressly  prohibits  polygamy,  and 
IS  inserted  for  that  purpose  alone.  Now  we  know  that  the  laws 
of  Moses  expressly  allowed  and  regulated  polygamy,  Deut 
f  1 :  15,  Exod  21 :  10.  It  was  practised  by  the  men  oaost 
distinguished  for  piety  and  by  blessing,  and  is  never  reproved : 
Gideon,  the  parents  of  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  also  2  Chron. 
24:3.  Can  we  take  verse  18,  from  its  proper  connection, 
divert  it  from  the  leading  subject  of  that  connection,  and  make 
it  an  isolated  clause  transformed  into  a  law  against  polygamy, 
which  was  allowed  and  regulated  by  the  same  code  of  laws,  and 

¥ractised  without  an  intimation  of  reproof  by  the  holiest  men  ? 
he  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious:  it  admits  no  other. 
We  ought  to  take  a  further  view  of  verse  16,  against  sexval 
intercourse  with  a  brother's  wife.  Without  some  examination, 
it  may  be  deemed  clear  that  thi»  verse  prohibits  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow.  In  the  preceding  argument,  this  verse  has 
been  taken  in  this  sense ;  for  it  has  been  considered  clear,  that 
either  phrase,  **  brother's  wife"  or  **  brother's  widow,"  must 
signify  a  relative  of  the  brother,  and  could  not  be  construed  to 
mean  a  relative  of  the  wife,  although  no  relative  of  her  had  4)een 
mentioned  in  the  chapter.  The  proposition,  that  the  prohibition 
of  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  directly  forbids  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  has  been  so  solemnlv  advanced  as 
to  conceal,  even  from  those  who  advance  it,  its  absurdity :  it  is 
nevertheless  absurd.  For  upon  the  plain  principles  of  interpret- 
ing language,  departure  from  which  would  bring,  again  the  con- 
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fusion  of  Babe],  we  must  understand  a  particular  expression  as 
used  for  the  very  purpose  of  conveying  its  particular  meaning. 
When  a  lawgiver  compoang  and  publishing  laws,  under  a  sense 
of  the  importance  that  they  should  be  readily  and  rightly  under** 
stood,  uses  the  term  "  brotherV'  it  must  be  held,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  confine  himself  to  *^  brother's,"  ^^  that  if  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  comprehend  a  relative  rf  the  wife  also, 
he  would  have  used  some  word  to  signify  that  intention. 
"When,  further,  in  the  same  chapter,  relatives  of  the  wife  are 
mentioned,  the  argument,  if  its  force  is  susceptible  of  increase, 
16  corroborated ;  because  there  is  a  violent  presumption,  that 
when  mentioning  the  relatives  of  the  wife,  he  will  mention  all 
he  intends :  and  when,  still  further,  the  wife's  sister  is  named, 
no  one  can  hesitate  to  receive  that  as  the  clause  governing  this 
question,  entirely  excluding  the  other. 

But  there  is  no  substantial  ground  for  maintaining  that  this 
verse  (16th)  does  mean  a  brother's  widow.  The  expression  is, 
*'  th^  brother's  wife."  It  is  admitted,  that  the  term  wife  may 
sjgnify  either  wife  of  the  living  or  deceased — wife  or  widow, 
what  the  signification  is  in  this  Terse,  must  be  gathered  from 
the  manner  of  its  use,  and  the  circumstances  applying.  To  the 
arj^ument  that  '*  wife  "  in  this  verse  cannot  mean  wife  of  a 
living  brother,  because  the  offence  then  would  be  adjultery,  and 
adultery  was  punished  with  death  pnder  this  law,  there  is  a  full 
answer,  which  not  only  satisfies  this  argument,  but  also  evinces,^ 
that  we  are  very  incompetent  expositors  of  this  old  law,  givea 
more  than  thirty-three  hundred  years  ago,  for  a  people  in  a 
state  of  society  of  which  we  have  no  proper  knowledge  or 
understanding*  For  example,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  im- 
pressive part  of  Dr.  Breckinridge's  verv  able  and  ingenioos 
argument  was  that,  by  which  he  showed  that  by  determining 
veise  18  to  prohibit  taking  the  sister,  of  the.  wife  in  her  life- 
time, they  would  establish  the  principle  that  a  man  might  law- 
fully have  two  wives.  This  was  a  startling  proposition,  felt  as 
a  reductio  ad  absurdvm^  and  the  interpretation  involving  it 
shrunk  from,  because  the  hearers  were  und^  the  influence  of 
our  present  condition  of  society,  and  their  sentiments  were  at 
once  formed,  without  entering  upon  the  investigation  leadbg 
back  to  the  people  for  whom  this  law  was  made,  and  disclosing 
that  among  this  people  the  same  law  in  another  part  provided 
for  the  case  of  a  man's  having  two  wives :  even  the  priest  to 
whom  the  administration  of  the  law  belonged,  took  two  wives 
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for  k  king  Qoder  giuirduiiMhip,  (2  CfavQD.  3i :  3) ;  and  thgn 
most  oorapetetit  toirommumciite  mfonimtioti  Mjr»  (bat  this  T^nia 
(18)  bad  direct  allusioD  to  the  emineiit  patriarch  and  servant 
oi  the  Moet  H^^*4be  anceator  of  thia  people-^who  had  tn^o 
Hives  that  were  sisttfa^  To  return  to  ^e  poat^,  that  veiae 
16  may  signify  wife  of  a  living  brother^  end  atill  the  offenoa 
not  h^  adultery.  Mavtiage  among  the  Jews  vtm$  extremely 
foose ;  divorce  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  hu^nd  (Deut  M : 
l*-4).  It  is  to  be  preAimea»  a* wife  might  leave  her  huabaid 
(1  Cor.  7 :  1&).  If  the  hm^and  who  had  sent  away  a  wifi^ 
took  her  again,  it  was  abom'mation  before  the  Lord  (Dent. 
24:  4).  She  might  marry  again ;  but  for  his  brother  to  marry 
her»  would  be  worse  than  for  ibim  to  takcheragain :  the  thougM 
to  us  is  vile ;  it  would  obviously  be.«  root  of  bitterness  bet waaR 
the  brothem.  The  brother'a  taking  or  cohabiting  with  her  ia 
not  forbidden,  except  in  this  16th  verse.  Besides,  there  waa  m 
allowed  stale  of  conciil»nage.  The  oossewasupoBBeubcA, 
for  an  offence  with  his  fath^a  concubine.  The  threatewo^  b 
reapect  to  David's  wives,  was  fiilfillad  with  his  concubinti 
(^Sam.  12 :  11 ;  16 :  21).  Jnithecase  in  the  New  Testament,  0f 
a  coodemaatfon  l^  Jolm  the  Baptist  under  diis  prokibitioii, 
Herodiaa  the  wife  had  left  bar  bwibafAl  Philip,  aad  afterward 
inlhis  liletiaie,  his  brother  Herod  married  rber.  We  thus  fin4^ 
that  the  manoemof  theisraelitea  and  their  aoodition'Of  soeiely* 
rendered  this  prohitiitioo  with  respect  to  the  wife  of  a  Uviog 
husband,  proper  and  expedient;  and  that  the  only  case  on 
reeord  in  the  Bible  of  ite  application,  is  to  a  wife  sp  circumi- 
stanced.  There  are  objections,  beBeved  insuperable,  to  holding 
the  prohibition  applicable  to  a  brother's  wulow.  The  reMon 
given  for  the  prohibition,  **  it  is  thy  brother's  nalcedness,"  is.  in- 
compatible with  such  af^licatkm.  If  the  brother  be  dead,  the 
wife  "  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband^"  how  can  this  reason 
be  true  1  It  is  true  of  the  living  brother,  not  of  the  dead.  Hie 
character  of  the  ofience  (Lev.  20 :  SI)  **  it  is  an  nndean  thing/' 
connected  with  the  hiw  (Deut.  2&:  6 — 10)  requiring,  in  case 
of  a  married  brother  dying  chikllessi  his  surviving  orother  to 
take  his  widow,  makes  it  manifest,  that,  the  prohibition  is  coo- 
fined  to  the  wife  of  the  brother  while  living,  uen  we  admit,  that 
the  God  of  truth  and  righteousness,  whose  language  to  bis  peopk 
is,  ^  ye  shall  be  holy ;  for  I  the  Lord  your  G(3  wi  holy,"  would 
enjoin  by  law  ^*  an  unclean  thing  1" 
Thepa8s^e^(URr.  I&:  6-*-S)  is  very  plain  t^nooiMM, 
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well-established  principles  of  interpretatioD.  Ne  principle  is 
more  clearly  established  nor  obTiously  just,  than  that  a  general 
clause  followed  by  specific  cases,  becomes  special — limited  by 
the  specifications.  The  reason  is  apparent  to  common  sense, — 
indeed,  grows  out  of  it.  It  is  the  lawgiver  puts  the  cases,  that 
you  ttiay  understand  his  application.    Upon  this  ground,  as  the 

feneral  prohibition  in  verse  6,  is  followed  by  sixteen  specific  pro- 
ibitions,  and  as  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife  is  not  within 
either  of  them,  there  is  no  prohibition  with  respect  to  her.  The 
article  in  the  Princeton  Review  admits  this  conclusion :  *'  If 
the  cases  therein  mentioned  are  to  be  taken  as  specific  instances 
which  exclude  all  others,  then  this  marriage  is  not  prohibited.'' 
But  the  article  proceeds :  ^'  But  if  those  cases  are  given  only  as 
examples  of  the  degrees  withm  which  tnarriage  should  not 
take  place,  then  this  connection  is  forbidden.  As  every  thing 
at  last  turns  upon  this  point,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  must  have 
better  authority  than  our  own,  to  decide  upon  the  rule  of  inter- 
pretation.*' The  ground  on  which  we  are  willing  to  stand  with 
the  reviewer,  is  described  by  the  inquiry,  **  whether  the  cases 
therein  mentioned  are  to  be  taken  as  specific  instances,  or  are 

S'ven  only  as  examples  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage 
ould  not  take  place."  We  agree  that  the  rule  which  we 
have  stated  does  not  apply,  unless  specific  cases  follow  the 
general  clause ;  when  examples  are  given  merely  to  illustrate 
the  clause,  they  are  not  specific  cases  within  our  meanin  ?.  But 
it  must  be  easy  to  determme,  whether  matter  is  set  forth  by  way 
of  example  to  illustrate  a  prohibitory  clause,  or  to  express 
direct  prohibitions  of  particular  things.  In  the  present  case,  it 
is  certainly  very  easy.  Who  ever  heard  of  sixteen  specific, 
careftilly  defined  cases,  each  the  distinct  subject  of  a  full,  pon- 
tive  prohibition,  being  put  as  examples  to  illustrate  a  general 
preceding  rohibition  i  No  one  can  read  Levit  18 :  7 — 18, 
without  seeing,  that  here  is  a  series  of  special  prohibitions, 
each  clearly  deifined,  and  full  in  itself,  in  which  care  has  been 
used  to  express  plainly  each  case.  In  each  case,  there  is  ex* 
plicit  particularity.  When  such  care  has  been  used,  and  so 
much  explicitness  and  particularity  to  express  clearly  each  case, 
is  it  not  strange  construction  to  add  something  wholly  omitted, 
not  alluded  to  in  any  thing  expressed,  because  in  certain  tables 
devised  by  men,  according  to  certain  rules  of  computation 
established  by  them,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  degree  with 
something  expressed,  totally  distinct  and  different?    As  if  the 
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lawgiver  who  baa  aaid  so  plainly,  parttcolarlyy  and  explicitly, 
what  he  has  said,  did  not  know  all  he  ought  to  say,  and  has 
therefore  left  defects  for  us  to  supply.  '*  We  are  not  so  much 
wiser"  than  hb.  We  will  also  stand  wilh  the  reviewer  upon  hit 
other  ground : — ^*  We  must  have  better  authority  than  our  own, 
to  decide  upon  the  rule  of  interpretation.*'  We  have  it  ^  Ye 
shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shalt  thou  diminish  au(rht  from  it ;  that  ye  may  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you.'' 

Tbe  rem^k  in  the  Article  referred  to  relative  to  Lev. 
18 :  6,  ^'  by  kin,  we  are  to  understand  relationship  in  general; 
because  nearly  two  to  one  of  the  specifications  which  follow 
relate  to  affinity  and  consan^inity,"  should  not  pass  without 
examination.  The  word  **  km"  signifies  relationship  by  blood 
— the  same  kind.  The  Hebrew  term,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
phrase  in  the  mar^n,  ^*  remainder  of  bis  flesh,"  another  version 
of  it,  is  more  definite  and  precise  in  tbe  signifiication  of  relation- 
ship by  blood  than  our  word  kin :  like  the  expression,  near  of 
kin,  which  excludes  relationship  by  blood  if  not  near,  and  of 
course,  that  by  affinity,  devoid  of  tbe  element  of  kindred.  In 
Lev.  21:  2,  we  have  a  definition  of  the  phrase,  *'  kin  that  is 
near  unto  him ;  that  is,  for  his  mother,  and  for  his  father,  and 
for  his  son,  and  for  his  daagbter,  and  for  his  brother,  and  for 
his  sister."  It  is  an  establish^  rule  <tf  coi^ruction,  to  conskler 
a  lawgiver  as  using  tbe  same  phrase  in  the  same  sense ;  and 
when  he  defines  his  terms  in  one  place,  to  apply  that  definition 
to  the  same  terms  in  other  places :  there  may  be  exceptions,  but 
for  good  reason.  Upon  what  ground,  then,  can  we  attach  to 
tbe  phrase  ^  near  of  kin  to  him,"  a  more  enlarged  meaning 
than  is  warranted  by  its  proper  signification,  either  in  our 
own  or  the  original  language,  or  than  tbe  lawgiver  attaches 
to  it  in  another  part  of  bis  law  ?  Is  there  not  manifest  im- 
propriety in  construing  the  words  *'  near  of  kin,"  as  signify- 
mg  *^  relationship  in  general  ?"  The  error  that  has  been  just 
shown,  of  holding  tbe  cases  in  verses  7 — 17  to  be  examples 
given  of  verse  6,  m  violation  of  all  principles  of  language,  in- 
stead of  specific  prohibitions  according  to  the  natural  import  of 
the  terms  used,  occasions  this  misconstruction.  Why  ^ive  this 
enlarged  and  forced  meaning  to  the  words  '<  near  of  kin  ?"  The 
reason  assigned  is,  because  the  cases  in  verses  7 — 17  are  given 
as  examples,  and  to  comprehend  them  tbe  meaning  of  the  words 
must  be  enlarged.    Is  it  not  tbe  more  obvious  and  correct 
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«aQi«e,  as  these  eases  do  not  come  ^thin  tke  proper  sigiiific»- 
lioD^  of  the  words  ^  near  of  kin/'  to  hold  that  they  wte  not  ex- 
smplfSy  but  according  ta  the  natural  import  of  the  bngaaMy 
distinct  prohibitions,  or  in  other  -words^  the  declaration  of  the 
law^ver  of  the  cases  which  he  intended  tO'probibit  %  Some  tfe 
within  the  proper  scope  of  Terse- 6^  and  soum  additions  resting 
0*  othef  groumk  When  we  accurately  examine  the  language, 
tfiis  becomes'  elear  to  m^  Tbu»  fattier^a  sister^  and  motber^s 
sister  are  Am^  that  is,  nehitions  by  blood ;.  but  tfaqr  are  not  nemr 
^kin^  as  the  lawgiver  has  used  the  phrase  in  the  passage  cited ; 
lind  in  verses  12^  13,  he  does  not  prohibit  these  relationships  as 
near  of  kin  to  the  s^an  prohibited,  but  as  the  kinswoman  a(  his 
lither  and  mother;  This  identical  remark  appliea  to  verse  17. 
In  verse  16,  the  prohibition  in  respect  to  the  daughtep*in*-law, 
is  not  because  she  ie  near  of  kift,  but  because  '^  she  is  thy  son's 
wife ;"  and  verse  16,  in  respect  to  brother's  wife,  the  ground 
e^Rf^ressly  stated  is  the  injury  to  the  brother-^-^  it  is  thy  brother's 
aucednesB :"  so  with  respect  tfo  the  facer's  wife,  mother-in-law, 
the  prohibition  is  grounded  on  the  injury  to  thefether — ^  it  i»thy 
fether's^  nakedness^'  (S).  With  respect  to  fether,  mother,  sister, 
properly  within  verse  6,  according  to  the  lawgiver's^  use  of  tbe 
same  terms,  there  is  no  distinct,  additional  grouttd  to  what  is 
eoiitained  in  that  verse  (7,  9,  11)^  With  Mspect  to  sow^ 
daughter,  and  daughter's  daughter  ( 10),  one  remove  from  the 
lawgiver's  own  definition  of  near  of  kin»  there  is  no  distinet 
gfowu),  but  an  explanatory  ohservatioa-^''  theirs  is  thine  own 
nakedness."  This  verse  when  deliberately  consideised^  will  be 
deemed  to  aSbrd  usdbl  inst-ruction ;  for  when  tbe  kwgiver 
would  not  rest  the  prohibition  with  respect  to  a  son's  dai^hter 
aind  daughter's  daughter  apon  the  general  ground  in  verse  6y  of 
^  near  of  kin,"  without  an  explanation ;  how  shall  it  be  ex- 
tended to  ^*  reta^ooship  in  general  T'  lo  the  only  remavning 
case,,  the  wife  of  the  father^  brotfaei^,  neither  being  within  die 
terras  ^  near  of  kin/'  the  special  ground  of  the  probibitioD  is, 
**  she  is  thine  aunt."  Tbe  Jewish  writers^-  entitled'  to  full  credit 
with  regard  to  their  own  laws  and  manners,  say,  that  the  aunt 
is  in  the  same  degree  as  the  father  and  mod^r,  ae  to  natural 
superiority  over  the  nephew,  and  that  his  approach  to  her  would 
invert  the  order  of  nature.  Whatever  may  be  the  reasoii,^  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  lawgiver  assigns^  it  ae  the  specifie  ground  of 
that  prohibition.  We  may  confidently  lay  it  down,  that  when 
a  lawgiver  asiigns  a  special  reason^  for  a  prohibition^  the  reason 
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mmgped  is  Ibe  tnie  tesaany  and  be  inieiuh  that  the  prnhilNtiott 
diould  be  held  to  proceed  from,  and  real  upon  it ;  and  of  couraei 
that  all  the  probibitions^  ia  Lev.  18  :  6 — 18,fi>r  which  special 
feasoos  are  assigDed»,are  to-  be  considered  as  distinct  prohibit- 
ions for  the  reasons^  assigned,  and  not  as  pattsof  vefse  6.  A 
few  of  the  prohibitions  come  under  this  verse ;  the  othtra  ace 
such  as  the  lawginrer,  m  view  of  the  peasonS'  gi^ii«Br  ^^  ^^^n 
proper  toordauL 

This  sobject  is  by  ao  means  exhanstMl^  II  presents  otlw 
important  pointo  for  remapii.  It  has  beea  discasMed  upon  the 
^mind,  (hat  Leivil.  18 :  6-^18  isa  regakitioa  of  auirriage;  k 
s  aot  a  law  for  that  purpose,  h  is  confined  to  the  pvoUbitioa 
of  sezaal  intercouise.  It  i&admitted,  that  it  is  a  rastratat  and  pre- 
veative  of  marriagse ;,  but  this  is  a  result  and  oooaeqaence.  Tbe 
law  may  be  violated  without  nuirriage  ;  and  there  ssay  be  a  coii»- 
tract  of  laarriagelegaUysoleamized  without  transgressing  the  law. 
This  false  potttionof  the  subject  isasourceof  error  in  discussing  it 

Putting  the  Levitical  law,  or  any  part  of  it,  upon  the  saoie 
ground  oa  which  we  place  the  ten  commaodiaeats,  is  utterly  ia^ 
admissible.  It  is  new,  and  it  is  dangerous.  The  rsason^  '^  the 
precepts  in  Leviticus  are  the  declaration  of  Ood  as  to  what  is 
right'' — would  establish  tbe  entire  judicial  kw  with  all  its  pea^ 
afties.  ^  We  amy  differ  from  Contacius,  we  dare  not  diffisr  from 
God.''  Very  true  We  dare  not  maintaitt,  that  the  laws  givtNi 
to  tbe  nettoa  of  Israel  by  Ibea*  and  oar  Maker,  were  not  suita- 
ble ta  their  eoadJEtioa,  and  good  laws  for  them  in  their  circaa»> 
stances.  But  who  will  say,  that  those  laws  have  been  given 
to  any  other  people,  or  that  they  were  not  made  for  a  state  of 
things  that  is  past,  or  that  the  whole  frame  of  polity  which  they 
constituted  was  not  intended  to  be  temporary,  and  has  not 
ceased  according  to  the  design  in  its  construction  1  There  are 
very  wise  things  in  these  laws :  bat  that  any  part  of  them  re- 
tains the  force  of  law  is  positively  denied.  Wisdom  of  laws 
dependis  upon  the  state  of  society  for  which  they  were  made, 
and  the  evils  to  be  corrected.  We  can  form  no  just  opinion 
now  of  these  things.  The  law  we  have  been  considering  is  a 
positive  law ;  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  decalogue, 
the  moral  law.  We  consi£r  it  clear,  that  the  church  is  b^nd 
Id  respect  and  obey  Ihe  laws  of  the  state  wbere  it  is  situate^ 
and  where  its  members  receive  protection  and  owe  allegianee, 
br  more  than  the  laws  that  were  ^ivea  Israd  in  their  ancient 
theoo-acy,  tenunated  long  since  by  its  own  appointment.  Even 
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in  the  time  of  Paul,  when  the  minds  of  men  were  not  prepared 
to  consider  the  Mosaic  d'ispensation  as  terminated,  he  does  not 
place  the  case  at  Corinth  of  a  man's  having  his  father's  wife  (the 
father  was  living,  2  Cor.  7 :  12),  upon  the  Levitical  law,  but 
the  law  of  nature  (1  Cor.  6 :  1,  not  even  named  among  the 
Gentiles). 

The  question  is  ^vely  proposed.  Can  you  say  that  you  have 
not  a  doubt  that  this  marriage  is  forbidden  by  tl^  word  of  God, 
and  Will  you  then  hazani  the  sin  ?  This  is  the  device  of  supersti- 
tion :  the  very  proposal  of  the  question  to  the  timid  produces 
the  fear  it  suggests :  follow  out  the  course,  and  you  can  estab- 
lish the  Inquisition.  It  should  be  our  warning,  that  this  dread- 
ful institution  was  founded  in  Spain,  with  all  its  horrors  full 
grown  in  its  very  inception,  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  sovereigns, 
and  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  women,  Queen  Isa- 
bella. The  proposition,  therefore,  can  be  by  no  means  as* 
sented  to,  that  it  is  material  at  all,  whether  a  man  may  marry 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  or  not,  there  will  be  always 
others  equally  eligible;— it  is  of  great  importance,  that  a  false 
principle  should  not  be  adopted,  and  that  the  church  should  in 
no  case  by  latitudinarian  construction  mterfere  with  the  rights 
of  men.  This  is  not  the  way  of  salvation  ;  the  gospel  has  other 
views :  this  going  to  the  law  is  not  in  its  spirit  Especially 
should  not  the  church  stand  in  opposition  to  the  laws  upon  a 
ground  that  is  not  solid,  and  in  a  matter  in  which  it  is  wrone 
and  they  are  right :  even  if  it  could  for  a  moment  allow  itself 
in  the  determmation  to  take  such  an  attitude  under  any  circum- 
stances. 


ARTICLE   X. 


Review  op  Db.  Edwards's  ^^  Dissertation  coNCBaNWo  Libsbtt 
AND  Necessity." 

•/  Rev.  Swnuel  T.  BpMr,  Pastoroftho Second  Predbyterlan  Church  of  Lanrioffbargh,  N.T. 

As  intimated  by  its  title-page,  this  Disseration  was  intended 
by  its  author  as  a  reply  to  the  Essays  of  Dr.  West  and  others,  on 
the  subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity.  Indirectly  it  is  a  defenoe 
of  the  doctrine  of  Moral  Necessity  adopted  by  the  Elder  Ed- 
wards, as  well  as  an  exponent  of  the  views  entertained  by  its 
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dntingQished  author.  Upon  its  first  publication,  during  the  life- 
time of  the  author,  it  was  by  many  regarded  as  an  unanswer* 
able  refutation  of  the  system  of  his  opponents.  That  it  presents 
clear  and  decisive  marks  of  strength  \n  ar^mentation,  tact  and 
ingenuity  in  metaphysical  criticism,  as  well  as  candor  l)oth  in 
the  statement  of  principles  and  their  legitimate  deductions,  must 
be  acknowledged.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  this  Disser* 
tation,  with  the  other  productions  of  the  same  respected  writer, 
should  so  long  have  b^n  inaccessible  to  the  great  proportion  of 
the  ministers  and  students  of  our  country.  The  editors  and 
publishers  of  Dr.  Ed  warden's  Works  are  entitled  to  the  lasting 
thanks  of  the  community  for  the  service  they  have  now  rendered 
to  the  general  cause  of  truth. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  examine  so  much  of  these 
works  as  may  be  found  in  the  Dissertation  concerning  Liberty 
and  Necessity.    It  is  not  judged  important  to  decide  the  com* 

Erative  merits  of  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Edwards  and  those  of 
I  opponents.  On  some  points  victory  seems  to  have  been 
on  one  side ;  and  upon  others,  on  the  other  side.  To  judge  of 
the  truth  of  a  system  by  the  skill  displayed  in  its  defence  would 
be  a  very  unsafe  dictum  in  philosophy.  Truth  at  times  may  be 
committed  to  incompetent  hands ;  while  error  may  be  fortified, 
not  only  by  great  names,  but  by  great  adroitness  in  making  **  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.^' 

The  system  of  Necessity,  as  stated  and  defended  by  the  elder 
and  the  youneer  Edwards,  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  en* 
tirely  established.  No  man,  until  recently,  has  dared  to  inti* 
mate  even  a  doubt  of  its  truth.  Authority  little  less  than  ax» 
iomatic  has  been  assigned  to  it.'  It  has  imparted  its  own  pecu- 
liar type  to  the  theological  philosophy  of  our  country.  In  the 
providence  of  God,  however,  it  seems  destined  to  undergo  a  re- 
examination ;  minds  of  much  worth  and  power  are  enlisted  in 
this  investigation ;  it  can  no  longer  be  said,  thai  it  carries  with 
it  the  conclusiveness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  at  least 
in  its  relation  to  the  existing  state  of  opinion.  Nothing  is  to 
be  feared  from  this  new  movement.  If  Edwards  was  wrong, 
tile  fact  ought  to  appear ;  if  he  was  right,  a  re-examination  of 
his  ar^ments  will  not  be  of  disservice  to  the  s^^tem.  Philo- 
sophy IS  now  in  a  better  state  to  review  this  question,  than  when 
it  was  originally  argued.  The  science  of  psychology  has  made 
great  advances  since  the  days  of  Edwards.  On  every  account 
it  is  desirable  that  this  philosophical  movement  should  go  for- 
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ward,  until  truth  is  ascertniBedy  or  the  impracticability  of  it* 
knowledge  shall  be  fully  demonstrated.  In  itsdf  the  subject  is 
one  of  great  importance ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind ;  in  its  relations  to  other  branches  of  truth,  it  is 
perhaps  not  less  important.  Let  the  discussion  then  proceed, 
begun,  continued  and  ended,  as  a  simple  inquiry  aAer  truth. 
.  On  the  one  side  of  this  question  will  be  arranged  the  Disser* 
tation  of  Dr.  Edwards.  Although  dead,  by  the  republication  of 
his  arguments  he  will  yet  spesJc.  By  many  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive; — with  all  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
receive  that  attention  and  confidence,  which  are  proportionate 
to  their  merit  In  constructing  a  review  of  this  Dissertation, 
our  intention  is  not  to  follow  in  the  exact  sequence  of  chapter 
or  title ;  but  to  make  a  selection  of  points,  ascertain  the  views 
of  Dr.  Edwards  on  these  points,  and  aim  to  compare  them  with 
truth.  To  this  undertaking  the  attentioa  ;of  the.  reader  is  now 
solicited. 

/.    l%e  Biatemetd  of  Moral  MtceteUy. 

Upon  careful  examination  it  will  be  found,  that  Dr.  Edwards 
was  by  no  means  consistent  with  himself  in  his  exposition  of 
Moral  Necessity.  He  gives  not  one^  but  three  definitions,  wfaidi 
are  not  identical.    Let  us  proceed  to  confirm  this  proposition. 

1.  In  the  first  place 'he  defines  it  to  be  ibeyrevtoug  certainty 
of  the  esddence  of  moral  actions.  He  says,  **  But  conoemtog 
my  own  meaning,  I  have  a  right  to  speak  more  peremptorily, 
that  I  mean  all  necessity,  or  preuioug  certainty  of  the  voUHon 
or  voluntary  adion  of  a  rational  being,  whatever  be  the  cause 
or  influence,  by  which  that  necessity  is  established,''  Vol.  L  p. 
305.  ^^  But  moral  necessity  is  the  previous  certainty  of  amoral 
action,"  p.  306.  ^^  For  antecedent  certainty  of  moral  actionals 
all  we  mean  by  moral  necessity,"  p.  399.  This  definit'ton  be 
has  repeated  a  great  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  Did* 
sertation.  It  prevails  throughout  his  chapter  on  Foreknowledge. 
Here  he  assumes  the  fordcnowledge  of  Deity,  aixl  reasons  cor* 
rectly  in  supposing  that  such  knowledge  of  a  future  event  im* 
plies  the  previous  certainty  of  its  existenee.  Moral  necessty  in 
this  sense  is  fully  established ;  no  argument  could  be  more  cod> 
elusive.  Moral  necessity,  then,  is  the  simple  affirmation  of  a 
&ct,  whidi  may  be  demonstrated,  as  such,  without  any  refimr* 
ence  to  its  ground  or  cause.    Foreknowledge  proves  tliis  fact 
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and  nothing  more.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  oertainty,  and  in- 
deed whether  it  have  an;|r  cause,  are  points  to  be  disposed  of  by 
other  processes  of  reasoning.  The  argument  which  proves  this 
simple  certainty,  terminates  at  thb  point,  it  does  not  necessarily 
decide  the  question  of  cause.  Dr.  Edwards  does  not  claim  this ; 
he  does  not  hold  that  foreknowledge  causes  the  certainty ;  he 
concedes  that  it  has  no  other  than  a  logical  connection  with  the 
certainty-— e.  g.,  itprwes  it.  In  this  sense  of  Moral  Necessity 
Dr.  Edwards  has  no  antagonist,  not  even  in  Dr.  West  himself. 

3.  In  the  second  place  he  defines  Moral  Necessity,  as  the  cet^ 
tatnty  of  connection  between  moral  actions  and  their  cause  or 
causes.  ^*  Moral  necessity  is  the  real  and  Certain  connection^ 
between  some  moral  action  and  its  cause,''  p.  306.  **  Moral 
necessity  is  the  certain  or  necessary  connection  between  moral 
causes  and  moral  effects,"  p.  300.  This  is  a  new  definition,  as 
contrasted  with  the  former.  The  other  was  the  certainty  of  the 
action  ;  this  is  the  certainty  of  its  connection  with  some  cause. 
The  first  certainty  is  proved  by  foreknowledge ;  the  second  cer» 
tainly,  however  true,  is  not  proved  by  the  same  means*  This 
kind  of  certainty  is  self-evident,  for  it  is  but  a  specification  of 
the  axiom,  that  for  every  event  there  must  he  some  cmtse.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  use  of  the  word  **  connection*^ 
by  Dr.  Edwards ;  whether  he  meant  connection  in  the  sense  of 
certain  antecedence,  or  in  the  true  sense  of  cause.  Upon  either 
construction,  he  affirms  nothing  more  than  the  general  axiom 
of  causality,  as  applied  to  a  specific  case.  Here  again  Dr. 
Edwards  can  have  no  antagonist  m  this  sense  of  Moral  Necessity ; 
for  surely  no  man  would  admit  the  certainty  of  an  event  and 
deny  that  it  bad  a  cliuse. 

3.  We  proceed  to  the  third  exposition  of  Moral  Necessity. 
It  b  the  certainty  of  connection  between  volition  aseff'ectSy  and 
motives  as  their  cause.  He  quotes  the  definition  ot  President 
Edwards.  It  is  *^  that  necessity  of  connection  and  consequence^ 
which  arises  from  such  moral  causes^  as  the  strength  of  inclma- 
tion  or  motives,  and  the  connection  which  there  is,  in  many 
cases,  between  these  and  certain  volitions  and  actions,''  p.  299. 
**  There  is  nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives on  the  will,  to  produce  volition ;  or  with  the  dependence 
of  volition  on  some  cause,  extrinsic  to  itself,  extrinsic  to  the 
]>ower  of  will,  or  to  the  mind  in  which  it  exists.  What  if  mo* 
tives  do  excite  to  volition  ?"  p.  311.  Much  of  Dr.  Edwhrds's 
reasoning  relates  to  neoesnty  according  to  this  construction. 
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It  18  important  to  observe,  that  in  this  sense,  moral  necessity 
is  different  from  either  of  the  other  two.  In  the  first,  we  had 
certainty  of  existence ; — ^in  the  second,  certainty  of  connection ; 
— in  the  third,  we  have  the  terms  of  this  certain  connection, 
e«  g.,  volitions  on  the  one  hand,  and  motives  as  thehr  cause  on 
the  other.  The  last,  besides  including  the  two  former,  defines 
the  ground  of  the  certainty.  It  is  also  important  to  notice,  that 
the  arguments,  which  establishfnecessity  in  the  two  former  sens- 
es^  do  not  prove  it  in  the  latter ;  for  to  prove  the  certainty  of  a 
future  event,  and  that  it  must  have  some  cause,  is  not  to  prove 
what  that  cause  is ; — not  to  tell  why  the  event  vnll  or  must  be. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Edwards  says,  that  he  does  not  regard  mo- 
tives as  the  efficient  causes  of  volition ; — he  equally  denies  that 
mind  is  the  efficient  cause;  hence  God  must  be  the  efficient 
cause,  if  there  be  any.  His  theory  of  the  connection  of  motive 
and  volitiout  will  receive  attention  in  its  proper  place.  For  the 
present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  speaks  of  motive  as  the 
cause  of  the  t:ertain  existence  of  future  volitions.  This  assump- 
tion lies  in  the  third  exposition  of  moral  necessity.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  him;  it  was  abundantly  affirmed  by  President  Ed- 
wards ;  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  every  writer  upon  that  side 
of  the  question. 

Dr.  Edwards  is  chargeable  with  having  neither  stated,  nor 
argued  moral  necessity  always  in  the  same  sense.  The  same  is 
true  of  President  Edwards.  Sometimes  they  are  defending  ne- 
cessity in  the  sense  of  simple  certainty.  This  is  the  case  espe- 
cially with  the  first-mentioned  writer  in  his  chapter  on  fore- 
knowledge, where  he  repeatedly  asserts,  that  previous  certainty 
of  volitions  is  "all  the  necessity  for  which  we  plead."  This 
was  not  true;  for  at  other  times  he  pleads  for  necessity  in  the 
sense  of  the  previous  certainbr  of  volitions,  founded  on  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  connection  with  motives  as  causes.  Here  are  two 
certainties^  that  are  by  no  means  identical ;  the  first  does  not 
imply  the  second,  neither  is  the  latter  proved  by  arguments 
which  establish  the  former.  His  opponents  do  not  deny  neces- 
nty  in  all  the  above  senses ; — it  is  only  in  the  last  sense,  and  in 
that  branch  of  it,  which  makes  motive  the  cause  of  volition. 
To  prove  necessity  in  any  other  sense,  is  to  prove  what  nobody 
denied ;  the  issue  must  be  made  on  the  disputed  ground,  or  there 
is  no  issue. 

Moral  Necessity  then,  as  a  subject  of  debate  between  its  advo* 
cates  and  opponents,  presents  this  proposition:  thai  motive, 
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**  tohichj  as  it  stands  in  the  viewofthe  mind,  is  the  strongest/* 
determines  the  will.  This  proportion  being  proved  to  be  uni- 
versally true,  moral  necessity  is  then  proved  as  the  true  theory 
of  the  will.  By  determininfr^  the  advocates  of  necessity  define 
themselves  to  mean,  ^  causing,  that  the  acts  of  the  will  or 
choice  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise/'  In  proving  this 
proposition,  they  must  prove  three  other  positions,  viz.,  that 
the  will  or  mind  is  determined — that  it  is  determined  by  motive 
— and  that  it  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work,  they  must  fix  on  some  correct  standard 
of  measuring  the  comparative  strength  of  a  motive,  besides  the 
fact  of  its  prevalence;  for  this  bein^  taken  as  the  rule  of  mea- 
surement, gives  us  nothing  but  an  identical  proposition.  The 
evidence  must  go  directly  to  the  establishment  of  this  proposi- 
tion, the  one  in  debate,  and  not  some  other.  This  sets  aside  the 
arguments  from  foreknowledge,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  that 
foreknowledge  is  not  consistent  with  any  other  hypothesis  of 
volition.  Two  methods  of  proof  may  be  adopted.  In  the 
first  place  it  may  be  psychological^  which  is  an  appeal  to  uni- 
versal consciousness  and  experience.  It  may  be  logical^  which 
is  a  deduction  of  the  proposition  in  question  from  others,  either 
previously  proved  or  admitted.  The  advocates  of  necessity  have 
taken  their  stand  chiefly  in  the  logical  department.  Here  three 
or  four  syllogisms  would  contain  a  formal  statement  of  their 
whole  argument.  It  is  of  the  following  character,  viz.,  that 
to  deny  the  proposition  of  necessity,  leaves  no  cause  for  volition  ; 
or  that  it  involves  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series  of  volitions ; 
or  that  the  invariableness  of  motive,  as  an  antecedent,  proves  it 
to  be  the  cause  of  volition ;  or  that  if  motive  be  not  the  cause  of 
volition,  it  cannot  be  previously  certain,  as  proved  by  fore- 
knowledge. These  are  the  germs  of  as  many  syllogisms,  which 
have  been  used  on  the  one  side,  and  replied  to  on  the  other. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  examine  the  validity  of  this  reasoning ; 
my  purpose  having  been  to  state  the  point  to  be  proved,  and 
designate  the  character  of  the  argument,  which  has  any  appro- 
priateness to  the  point  Had  these  things  been  always  kept  in 
view,  the  opponents  in  this  discussion  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  much  narrower  field,  and  had  less  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  mutual  misunderstanding. 

II.    The  two  JfecessUies,  Moral  and  J^atural^  distinguished. 

It  is  admitted  to  be  "a  very  plain  dictate  of  common-sense, 
that  natural  necessity  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  praise  or 
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blame."  Hence  the  advocates  of  Moral  Necessity,  at  least 
many  of  them,  have  strenuously  insisted  on  a  distinction  be* 
tween  the  two  ^tems  of  necessity.  Dr.  Edwards  is  among 
this  number.  The  piety  which  prompts  the  effort,  deserves 
our  respect,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  effort  Let  us  then 
attend  to  the  lines  of  distinction,  as  drawn  by  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Edwards.  This  will  be  best  secured  by  obtaining  his  answer 
to  the  four  following  questions :  e.  g.,  In  what  sense  does  he 
use  the  term  Natural  Necessity  1  In  what  sense  does  he  use 
Moral  Necessity,  when  making  the  distinction  1  What  are  the 
points  of  agreement,  if  any,  which  he  admits  ?  What  are  the 
points  of  distinction  which  he  alleges?  It  is  proposed  to  ob- 
tain and  examine  his  answer  to  these  questions. 

I.  What  is  the  conception  which  be  gives  us  of  natural  or 
physical,  necessity  1 

He  says  *^  Natural  necessity  is  the  connection  between  causes 
and  effects,  which  are  not  of  a  moral  nature,"  p.  300.  Hehere 
consents,  that  it  is  a  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  but  inter- 
poses a  single  negative  qualification,  e.  g.,  neither  the  effect  nor 
the  cause  is  of  a  ^  moral  nature."  By  causes  and  effects  of  a 
**  moral  nature,"  he  means  *'  some  previous  habitual  disposition, 
or  some  motive  exhibited  to  the  understanding,"  and  '^  some 
inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul  or  voluntary  action.**  In  a 
note,  p.  301,  he  is  careful  to  say,  "  By  inclination,  disposition, 
or  bias,  I  mean  something  distinct  from  volition."  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  if  nothing  farther  had  been  said  of  this  kind  of 
necessity,  we  should  be  Tell  in  great  doubt  as  to  its  positive  na- 
ture ;  we  could  tell  very  definitely  what  it  is  not ;  but  our  con- 
ception of  what  it  is,  would,  at  best,  be  ver)r  indeterminate. 

The  subject  however  is  not  left  at  this  point.  In  allusion  to 
the  views  of  President  Edwards,  Dr.  Edwards  says, — "  By  na^' 
tural  necessity  he  explains  himself  to  mean,  *  such  necessity  as 
men  are  under,  through  the  force  of  natural  causes,  as  distin- 

Suished  from  what  are  (Called  moral  causes ;  such  as  habits  and 
ispositions  of  heart,  and  moral  motives  and  inducements,'** 
p.  299.  This  is  certainly  an  advance  upon  the  former-defini- 
tion.  By  **  natural  causes"  he  means  all  causes,  but  those  of 
''  a  moral  nature."  By  these  causes  the  necessity  is  created. 
In  reference  to  whom  or  what  ?  This  is  answered  by  the  fact, 
that  it  is  *'  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force 
of  natural  causes,"  etc.  Here  both  the  causes  and  the  subjects 
of  the  necessity  are  defined.  And  according  to  the  principle 
stated^  men  or  voluntary  beings  are  the  only  subjects  of  natural 
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necessity.  Tbis  idea  is  confirmedy  vhen  be  quotes  President 
Edwards,  as  saying,  that  it  always  **  has  rererence  to  some 
supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  endearor,  which  is  insuffi- 
cient," p.  299.  He  endorses  this  sentiment  on  the  next  page,-* 
*'  Natural  necessity  admits  of  voluntary,  but  ineffectual  oppo- 
sition from  him,  who  is  subject  to  the  necessity.'-  It  is  certain 
that  no  such  opposition  ia  possible,  unless  to  agents  invested 
with  the  power  of  will :  hence,  if  this  be  the  universal  refer- 
ence of  natural  necessity,  it  will  follow  that  voluntary  beinga 
are  its  only  possible  subjects.  The  illustrationa  which  he  adopts, 
as  the  case  of  a  man  being  dragged  to  prison  ^'  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  ev«7  act  of  bis  will,"  involve  and  imply  the  same 
view.  We  have  then  ^ined  Dr.  Edwards's  conception  of  na- 
tiral  necessity  ;  it  is  this,— t^  is  a  necessity  created  by  the  faros 
of  natural  causes;  ii  always  has  volusdary  beings  for  Us  suh^ 
jectSy  and  rtfers  to. same  supposable  voluntary ,  but  ineffkdual 
opposition  in  those  beings  to  the  result  No  element  is  omitted, 
none  added  to  his  statement  We  have  it  precisely  as  it  came 
from  his  pea.  I  propose  now  to  pause  a  moment  at  this  point, 
and  with  some  care  examine  this  interpretation  of  natural  or 
physical  necessity. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  although  intended  to  be  such  by  its 
author,  it  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  President  Edwards 
^iLthis  point.  An  important  qualification  of  the  Elder  Edwards 
iso^rlooked  in  this  statement.  His  language  is  the  foUow- 
ing,-^i^y  natural  necessity,  as  applied  to  meny  I  mean  such 
necessit^is  men  are  under  through  force  of  natural  causes,"  eta 
Again,  ^'  T1^t  necessity,  which  has  been  explained,  consisting 
in  an  infallibl^^nnection  of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  aoiroposition,  as  intdligent  beings  are  the  sub-^ 
jects  ofitf  is  distingl^shed  into  moral  and  natural  necessity." 
Upon  a  comparison  oC  these  passages  with  the  language  of 
Dr.  Edwards,  no  man  cahJiail  to  see  that  the  latter  does  not  do 
entire  justice  to  the  forme^  In  both  passages  President  Ed- 
wards speaks  of  natural  nec^ty  *'  as  applied  to  men^^ — ^^  as 
intelligent  beings  are  the  subjeck  of  it.^*  This  carries  his  re- 
maiics  into  a  limited  and  specifid^sphere,  and  leaves  the  ques- 
tion undecided,  whether  natural  nicessity  has  any  other  appli- 
cations. Dr.  Edwards  in  quoting  the  President,  omits  to  notice 
this  attitude  of  the  question  ;  he  defines  natural  necessity  in  a 
generic  sense ;  his  terms  are  universal  and  include  a  definition^ 
not  in  Me,  but  in  a//  the  applications  of  natural  necessity.    His 
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language  clearly  implies,  that  it  always  has  roluntary  beings 
for  its  subjects,  and  refers  to  some  suppc^able,  but  insufficient 
opposition  in  those  beings ;  whereas  President  Edwards  stated 
the  case  so  far,  and  so  far  only  as  it  is  **  applied  to  men/* — 
**  as  intelligent  beings  arc  the  subjects  of  it."  It  is  true,  that 
this  is  ^e  form  of  natural  necessity,  which  prevailed  in  the 
mind  of  President  Edwards ;  he  seems  scarcely  to  have  thought 
of  any  other;  but  it  is  not- true,  as  it  is  of  Dr.  Edwards,  that 
bis  formal  ddinition  commits  him  to  this  view,  as  the  only  kind 
of  natural  necessity  that  is  possible. 

2.  I  observe  again  that  this  interpretation  of  natural  neces- 
sity is-  iftcorrect,  by  being  defective  and  partial. 

It  will  be  granted,  that  Dr.  Edwards  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
senting a  case  of  natural  necessity ; — necessity  in  relation  to 
voluntary  beings,  where  the  event  is  made  certain,  notwith* 
standing  any  supposable  or  actual  opposition  of  will  to  it ;  it 
is  certain,  while  the  mind  chooses  a  different  event,  which 
choice  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the  real  event  and  secure  the 
one  chosen.  The  event  is  cjearly  by  a  natural  neeessity  in  re- 
lation to  its  subject.  The  mind  chooses  a  certain  consequent, 
while  something  else^  not  only  pi  events  it,  but  makes  another 
consequent  both  certain  and  physically  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  mind.  This  decides  not,  whether  that  something  else  is  also 
subjected  to  a  physical  necessity  ;  it  settles  the  question  only  so 
far  as  the  mind  is  involved. 

Is  this  then  the  only  province  of  physical  necessity  ?  Wc 
are  shut  up  to  it  by  the  definition.  Is-  the  definition  true  f 
What  shall  be  said  of  those  cases,  which  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  will  of  an  agent,  where  the  subject  of  the  ne- 
cessity is  not  a  voluntary  agent,  where  indeed  it  is  doubtful^ 
whether  the  subject  be  an  agent  in  any  sense  ?  When  a  stone 
falls  to  the  |;round,  is  not  the  phenomenon  by  a  natural  neces- 
nty  in  relation  to  the  stone  ?  Is  not  every  physical  phenome- 
non an  instance  of  such  necessity  in  relation  to  its  subject  t 
This  necessity  embraces  not  only  the  certainty  of  the  pheno- 
menon^ but  a  total  want  of  power  not  to  fall  or  to  any  other 
Ehenomenon,  as  resident  in  the  stone.  It  has  not  a  voluntary 
eing  for  its  subject,  neither  has  it  any  reference  to  any  sup- 
posable, but  insufficient  opposition  to  the  consequent  event ; 
the  case  by  its  terms  is  one  of  total  want  of  power  to  the  con- 
trary, and  therefore  of  all  supposable  opposition.  In  the  light 
of  this  illustration  the  defect  in  the  above  expo^tion  must  be 
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apparent  In  Xht  language  of  logicians,  we  should  say,  that  it 
employs  the  term,  nabtral  necessity^  in  an  xntdistrOmUd  sense  / 
states  what  it  is  in  reference  to  a  single  class  of  objects,  and 
omits  to  notice  it  in  other  applications,  where  it  holds  equally 
true.  In  the  two  references  it  is  not  precisely  the  same.  In 
the  one  it  is  modified  by  relation  to  the  will  of  an  agent ; — 
there  is  a  certainty  of  the  event  with  sapposable,  but  inefficient 
power  of  resistance.  In  the  other  it  has  no  relatiofi  to  the  will 
of  an  agent;  th3re  is  an  e<^ual  certainty  with  a  total  want  of 
all  power  of  supposable  resistance  or  opposition  to  the  event. 
These  cases  are  not  in  all  respects  identical ;  yet  both  are  cleu* 
and  decisive  instances  of  this  kind  of  necessity.  Phj-sical  ne- 
cessity is  a  genius  of  which  the  two  illustrations  constitute  dis* 
find  species.  The  point  of  generic  resemblance  is  the  certainty 
of  the  event  with  the  impossibility  thiM  it  ^ould  not  be.  The 
specie  differences  are  these :  in  one  the  necessity  has  reference 
to  the  will  of  an  agent,  where  ineffectual  opposition  is  snppos- 
able  ;  in  the  other  it  has  reference  to  a  physical  subject,  where 
no  such  supposed  oppontion  is  allowable.  Now  Dr.  Edwards 
has  the  merit  of  defining  one  of  the  species  of  this  genus ;  his 
mistake  is,  that  he  treats  k  as  the  genus^  a  very  important  mis* 
take  in  this  discussion,  as  will  be  shown  m  the  progress  of  these 
observations.  His  definition  is  true  in  a  single  application,  but 
entirely  false  in  another,  which  is  as  legitimate  as  the  one  he 
contemplates. 

3.  I  observe  in  the  third  place,  that  this  defective  and  partial 
construction  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  (Question,  whe- 
ther the  two  necessities  moral  and  natural^  are  distinct. 

Dr.  Edwards  contended,  that  in  moral  necessity  any  opposi- 
tion of  will  to  the  event  was  insupposable — that  it  implied  an 
absurdity.  Whereas,  natural  necessity  always  had  reference  to 
such  supposable,  but  insufficient  opposition,  and  hence  it  was 
clearly  distinguished  from  that  which  is  called  moral*  This 
reasoning  works  very  well,  so  long  as  we  allow  him  to  mean 
by  moral  necessity,  simple  certainty  of  the  existence  of  volition, 
and  to  construe  natural  necessity  in  the  manner  already  defined. 
Bat  suppose  we  take  natural  necessity  in  its  application  to  phy- 
sical subjects;  here  we  shall  find,  that  it  does  not  in  its  nature 
differ  materially  from  moral  necessity  in  application  to  causes 
and  effects  of  ^  a  moral  nature."  In  the  one  case  you  have  cer- 
tainty of  the  moral  sequent  with  opposition  as  insupposable ; 
in  the  other  you  have  an  equal  certainty  of  the  physical  sequent 
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tod  an  equal  insupposableness  of  opposition  to  the  existence 
of  that  sequent.  If  it  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  power  of  will- 
ing opposed  to  itself,  in  the  very  act  of  willing,  is  it  any  the  less 
alMurd  to  suppose  opposition  where  there  is  no  power  of 
opposition?  in  both  sequents,  therefore,  there  is  no  sup- 
posable  opposition  ;  in  both  there  is  an  equal  certainty  of  ex- 
istence. What  then  becomes  of  the  pretended  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  necessities  from  which  the  sequents  arise  1  Does 
it  not  seem  at  best  to  vanish  into  emptiness  ?  But  the  distinc- 
tion is  a  point  too  momentous  to  be  ^iven  up.  Here  is  a  difli- 
culty.  What  is  the  mode  of  obviatm^  it  1  This  is  done  by 
contracting  the  field  of  philosophical  vision,  and  fixing  the  eye 
upon  ja  partial  and  defective  view  of  natural  necessity.  Having 
taken  this  view  he  leaves  the  field  of  argument,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  laurel  of  a  successful  contest ;  it  however  withers  in 
his  grasp  the  moment  the  sphere  of  vision  is  so  enlarged  as'  to 
include  natural  necessity  in  all  its  applications.  This  is  the 
very  thing  which  Dr.  Edwards  did  not  do.  Had  he  turned  his 
attention  to  physical  necessity  in  relation  to  objects  purely  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  to  voluntary  agents,  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  escape  the  charg[e  of  confounding 
the  two  necessities.  His  mistake  was  exceedmglv  opportune ; 
it  served  the  interests  of  his  cause  admirably  well ;  it  enabled 
him  to  distinguish  natural  necessity  as  applied  to  voluntary 
agents,  from  that  which  is  moral.  It  made  no  provision,  bow* 
ever,  for  any  such  distinction,  when  Natural  necessity  is  taken 
in  application  to  physical  subjects.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Dr.  Edwards  should  have  confined  his  attention  to  a  single 
reference  of  physu^l  necessity  :  how  he  would  have  tlispo^ 
of  the  difficulty  attending  its  application  to  physical  subjects,  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine. 

4.  Finally,  I  observe  that  Dr.  Edwards  seems  to  me  to  have 
somewhat  entangled  himself,  even  upon  his  own  construction  of 
natural  necessity. 

Recollect  that  it  always  ^^  has  reference  to  some  supposable 
voluntary  opposition  or  endeavor,  which  is  insufficient."  If 
then  the  will  be  supposed  in  any  case  to  oppose  ttie  will,  there 
is  an  insufficient  opposition  of  the  volition  not  prevalent  to  the 
prevailing  one,  and  consequently  the  volition  that  prevails  will 
take  place  by  natural  necessity,  since  there  is  voluntary,  but 
ineffectual  opposition  to  its  existence.  Has  Dr.  Edwards  any- 
where admitted  the  reality  of  such  a  case  1    He  says — ^  He 
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my  from  prevailiiig  aofirei  and  from  meral  necemtj  cboott 
virtue.  He  may  tU  ihe  same  HtM  from  weaker  motives  and  in- 
^ectval  temptations  choose  vice,  and  «o  far  feel  reluctant  or 
indiqmsed  to  virtue.''  '^  Yet  there  is  a  mntnal  opposition  be* 
tween  the  forementioned  different  acts  of  choice^  the  choice  of 
virtue  and  the  choice  of  vice/'  p.  302.  ^  They  may  in  partic- 
ular cases  be  equal,  or  so  nearly  equal,  that  neither  of  th«m,  at 
U»e  instant,  appears  to  prevail,  and  the  man  '  is  in  a  strait  be* 
twixt  two.'  In  other  instances  they  may,  for  a  time  at  least, 
aUemateljf  prevail,  and  exhibit  a  man  of  very  inconsistent  con- 
duct In  other  cases  one  may  generaUp  prevail,"  p.  302,  303.. 
It  is  important  to  notice  these  concessions  of  Dr.  Edwards  ; 
they  are  these :  that  the  choice  of  virtue  and  the  choice  of  vice 
may  exist  in  the  mind  ^^  at  the  same  time ;"  that  between  theae 
two  volitions  there  is  ^  mutual  opposition ;"  that  sometimes  they 
are  equal  or  nearly  so ;  that  sometimes  they  akemately  prevail ; 
that  at  other  times  one  generally  prevails.  What  then  is  the  char- 
acteristic which  he  assigns  to  natural  necessity  t  It  is,  that 
there  should  be  voluntary,  but  insuflicient opposition  to  the  con- 
sequent event  In  every  such  case  the  event  is  one  of  natural 
necessity.  Do  not  the  above  concesnons  brinje  at  least  one  of 
the  volitions  in  question  within  the  range  of  this  eetefj^ryl 
Two  voGt ions  are  admitted  to  be  in  the  mind  ^  at  the  same  time," 
and  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Hence  the  prevailing  voli* 
tion  would  seem  to  be  by  a  nataral  necessitv,  since  there  is  ^  the 
voluntary,  but  inefiGsctual  opposition"  of  the  volition  that  does 
not  prevail. 

But  lest  we  dxmld  do  injustice  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
let  us  hear  him  fully  on  this  subject ;  let  qs  see  bow  he  solves 
this  difficulty.  He  says — **  Btit  thou^  a  man  who  is  deter^ 
mined  by  moral  nccesnty  to  choose  a  virtuous  comae,  cannot  tn 
the  act  oppose  that  choice  or  the  cause  of  it ;  ycC  he  aray  m 
other  odB  of  his  will  oppose  both  the  dioice  and  the  cause,  and 
this  in  diffetaxd  nets  choose  and  act  differently."  ^  And  this 
weaker  choice  is  no  more  opposed  to  the  moral  necessity,  which 
causes  it,  than  the  stronger  choice  of  virtue  is  to  the  moral  ne- 
cessitv  which  causes  that,"  p.  303.  This  is  one  solution. 
Recollect  the  coacesstcm,  that  there  may  be  ^  o^  /&e  same  Mns" 
the  dioice  of  virtne  and  (he  dioice  of  vioe-*tfaat  between  the 
two  there  may  be  <<  mutnal  opposition,"  and  that  one  may  be 
prevalent  By  the  prevalence  of  one  he  cannot  mean  the  non- 
existence of  the  other;"  bolk exist  ^  at  the aaaie time,"  butew 
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preraib  OTer  the  other,  and  gOTeriis  the  conduct  Now  in  this 
eolation  he  tells  ns,  that  the  choice  of  virtue  is  not  opposed  to 
itself,  nor  the  choice  of  vice  to  itself,  e.  g.  that  a  single  act  of 
choice  cannot  be  two  acts  and  two  opposing  acts  at  the  same 
time.  Suppose  this  to  be  granted,  yet  if  they  may  both  be  ^  at 
the  same  time,"  then  there  may  be  a  mutual  opposition,  and  if 
one  prevails,  then  it  exists  contrary  to  the  ineffectual  opposition 
of  the  one  not  prevalent,  and  of  course  has  the  characteristic 
given  to  natural  necessity.  Let  them  both  exist  by  their  re- 
spective moral  necessities — ^let  neither  be  opposed  to  the  moral 
necessity  which  causes  it ;  yet  there  is  ^  a  mutual  oppositicHi" 
between  the  two  volitions  originating  from  their  respective  ne- 
cessities, and  the  one  that  prevails  is  a  phenomenon  of  natural 
necessity  by  the  {mnciples  and  concessions  of  Dr.  Edwards. 
He  has  coi^ceded  too  much  to  be  consistent  with  himself.  He 
must  retract  the  concession,  or  change  the  characteristic  given 
to  natural  necessity,  or  be  logically  compelled  to  allow  that 
some  volitions  exist  by  such  necessity. 

He  has  another  solution  of  the  difficulty.  ^Now  it  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  this  opposition  of  one  act  of  the  will  to  an- . 
other  is  parallel  to  the  entire  opposition  of  the  will,  which  there 
is  or  may  be  to  natural  necessity,"  p.  303.  It  will  be  perceived, 
that  the  fact  of  opposition  is  here  a  point  conceded — that  the 
former  admission  of  opposing  acts  ^^  at  the  same  time"  is  not  de- 
nied, and  that  the  ^und  of  distinction,  which  he  assumes,  is 
that  the  two  oppositions  are  not  parallel : — in  the  one  case  it  is 
entire  opposition  ; — and  in  the  otner  it  must  be  something  dif- 
ferent from  ^  entire  opposition." — Now,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  has 
here  introduced  a  new  dement  in  the  conception  of  natural 
necesatv.  He  said,  that  it  refers  to  some  supposable,  but  in- 
effectual opposition.  Here  he  substitutes  the  word  entirey  mean- . 
ing,  *^  an  entira  and  perfect  opposition  of  the  whole  will,"  and 
meaning  by  this  again,  that  there  is  but  one  act  of  choice,  and 
this  is  oppc»ed,  though  meffectuallv,  to  the  resultmg  event  He 
concedes  the  case  of  some  supposable  and  real  opposkibn  of  one 
will  to  another;  and  when  pressed  with  the  argument,  that  one 
of  these  wills  must  upon  his  own  construction  be  by  a  natural 
necessity,  be  modifies  the  idea  of  such  necessity,  and  makes  it 
have  reference  to  ^^  an  entire  and  perfect  opposition  of  the  whole 
will."— Dr.  Edwards  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  his  own 
explanations.  What  is  ^  an  entire  and  perfect  opposition  of  the 
wlude  will"  in  any  case  ? — It  is  plainly  nothing  more  than  the 
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ample  fact,  that  tbe  mind  chooses,  and  chooses  contrary  to  the 
resulting  event.  Every  act  of  choice  is  b^  its  nature ''  an  entire 
and  perfect'^  act  of  choice^  and  when  it  is  against  the  resulting 
event,  it  is  '^  an  entire  and  perfect  opposition"'  of  the  act  to  the 
event.  How  then  does  the  ^  entire  and  perfect  opposition  of  the 
whole  will"  differ  from  the  **  opposition  of  one  act  of  the  will  to 
another,"  as  conceded  by  Dr.  Edwards  ? — ^In  the  one  case  yoo 
have  one  and  hd  cne  **'  entire"  act  of  choice  contrary  to  the 
event ; — in  the  other  yon  have  tux>  entire  acts  of  choice  contrary 
to  each  other,  between  which  there  is  **  an  entire  and  perfect 
opposition.'^  So  that,  after  all,  the  cases  are  more  nearly  par- 
allel than  Dr.  Edwards  supposed.  One  event  exists  contrary 
to  one  entire  act  of  choice ;  in  the  case  of  ^  opposition  of  one 
act  of  the  will  to  another"  the  volition  prevalent  exists  alao 
cmitrary  to  the  ^*  entire  and  perfect  opposition"  of  the  volition 
not  prevalent  Both  cases  certainly  present  ^  entire  and  perfect 
opposition ;"  and  hence  both  terminate  in  the  same  kind  of 
necessity.  If  this  criticism  be  deemed  severe,  it  is  believed  not 
to  be  unjust; -it  foitses  no  unnatural  interpretation  upon  the 
language  of  Dr.  Edwards; — it  simply  assumes  that  he  wrote  as 
he  meant. 

n.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  inquire,  in  what  sense  he  uses 
Moral  Necessity,  when  insisting  on  its  distinction  from  Natural 
Necessity  ? 

Thb  question  is  rendered  important  by  the  fact,  that  he  uses 
moral  necessity  id  three  different  senses.  In  a  passage  where 
the  distinction  was  the  very  point  that  he  vras  elaborating,  he 
says  that  moral  necessity  *^  is  a  previous  certainty  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  volition  or  voluntary  action."  p.  300.  He  quotes 
President  Edwards  as  presenting  the  same  conception — it  **  is  a 
certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will  itself."  I  have  already 
shown,  that  in  this  sense  moral  necessity  is  not  a  subject  of  dcy 
bate,  as  well  as  that  Dr.  Edwards  is  not  consistent  with  him- 
self in  this  use  of  it  To  distinguish  it  in  this  sense,  is  to  employ 
it  in  a  sense  in  which  it  is  not  denied,  and  to  leave  the  question 
of  its  distinction  in  other  senses  entirely  unsettled. 

ni.  In  the- third  place,  what  are  the  points  of  agreement,  if 
any,  which  he  has  admitted  1 — It  will  be  conceded  that  in  refer- 
ence to  the  certainty  of  the  sequents,  it  is  equal  in  both  cases. 
Dr.  Eldwards  says,— ^*  The  difference  between  these  two  kinds 
of  necessity  lies  chidly  in  the  nature  of  the  two  terms  connected 
fay  it,"  p.  300.    He  quotes  the  language  of  President  Edwards 
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on  (bit  point, — ^  the  difference  between  these  two  kbds  of 
necessity  does  not  lie  so  mucb  in  tbe  nature-qftbe  eonnedion^ds 
in  tbe  two  terms  connected."  This  is  a  Tery  obvious  conces- 
sion,  tbat  ^*  in  tbe  jiature  of  tbe  connection"  they  agree.  Here 
he  attempts  to  make  no  distinction ;  all  bis  reasoning  fixes  on 
another  point  of  distinction.  Agreenent  in  this  respect  is  then 
acknowledged.  What  is  the  nature  of  ihi^  connection,  in  re- 
spect to  which  the  identity  of  tbe  two  necessities  is  a  point  con- 
ceded  1  It  is  a  connection  between  a  certain  cause  and  its  eSect 
in  one  case,  and  then  it  is  a  connection  of  natural  necessity ;  and 
between  a  certain  other  cause  and  its  effect  in  another  case,  and 
then  it  is  a  connection  of  moral  necessity.  In  tbe  one  case,  it 
is  a  pbj'sical  cause  connected  with  its  physical  sequent ;  in  the 
other  it  is  a  moral  cause  or  motive  connected  with  its  moral  se> 
quent  or  volition.  However  difierent  the  terms  may  be  in  the 
two  connections^  still  tbe  nature  of  tbe  connection  is  tbe  same. 
The  prior  terms  in  both  secure  their  respective  sequents  with 
equal  certainty ;  in  both  they  are  equally  causes  and  act  in  the 
same  way,  so  far  as  they  are  causes  at  alf. 

Omitting  to  examine  the  assumption,  that  motive  is  properly 
a  cause,  I  wish  to  propose  this  question :  Is  not  the  ideniUy  if 
the  ttoo  necessities  admitted  in  every  material  respect?  In  two 
cases  of  natural  necessity  the  connected  terms  differ,  not  as 
causes  and  effects,  but  in  other  respects  consistent  with  this 
identity.  Were  it  said  that  two  instances  of  natural  necessity 
differ,  ibe  inquiry  would  be, — In  what  t  If  it  were  answered, 
in  their  terms  ;  the  answer  would  be,  tbat  this  difference  has 
nothing  to  do  with  tbe  simple  question  of  necessity ;  and  there- 
fcce  they  might  equally  be  instances  of  such  necessity.  It  is  the 
very  nature  of  necessity,  not  to  give  a  history  of  tbe  terms  con- 
nected, but  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  tbe  connection,  to  inquire 
into  tbe  ground  or  reason  of  the  certainty  of  this  connection.  If 
we  adopt  any  other  view,  we  should  have  as  many  different 
kinds  ot  necessity  as  there  are  terms — all  equally  disagreeing 
with  each  other; — tbat  would  be  a  mechamcal  necessity,  « 
chemical  necessity,  an  deciricd  necessity,  a  galvanic  necessity, 
a  vegetable  necessity,  an  animal  necessity,  &c  Every  effort  to 
identify  these  as  cases  of  natural  necessity  would  fail ;  for  in 
every  mstance  it  might  be  replied,  tbat  the  terms  of  tbe  connec- 
tion differ.  It  is  true,  tbat  they  differ,  but  not  in  any  respect 
which  affects  the  question  of  natural  necessity.  Here  they  are 
one^  because  the  nature  of  the  connection  is  one.    If  tlien  na^ 
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tnral  and  moral  necessity  be  admitted  to  a^^  in  the  naiurt  pf 
ihe  cannecliont  we  have  an  agreement,  which  essentially  con^ 
founds  the  two  necessities*  They  disagree,  not  in  the  respe<t 
which  identifies  them  as  instances  of  neceraity ; — they  differ  only 
as  different  cases  of  natural  necessity  differ  from  each  other, 
e.  g.,  in  the  ^ermf  connected.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  cer> 
tamty,  with  which  seqoents  follow,  for  in  both  cases  it  is  abso*- 
lute;  there  is  none  in  the  nature  of  their  connection  with  their 
respective  antecedents.  What  is  the  fundamental  element  of 
natural  necessity  ? — It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  connection  be* 
tween  the  two  terms,  e.  g.,  the  physical  antecedent  and  the  phy*> 
sici)  sequent ;  this  creates  all  the  necessity,  by  which  the  sequent 
exists ;  it  is  the  ground  of  its  certainty.  To  identify  the  two 
necessities  therefore  in  the  nature  of  the  connection,  is  to  make 
them  alike  in  th^t  respect,  in  whidi  necessity  has  any  meaning. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  advocates  of  physical  necessity 
diould  sometimes  appeal  to  President  and  Dr.  Edwards,  as  be- 
ing on  their  side.  The  truth  is,  they  have,  without  intending  t# 
do  it,  conceded  the  identity  of  the  two  necessities  in  the  very  re- 
spect where  they  should  have  proved  a  difference,  if  they  meant 
to  insist  on  a  distinction  between  the  two.  This  however  was 
the  best  they  could  do,  alter  having  assumed  that  motive  causes 
volition,  and  that  the  mind  does  not. 

IV.  We  come  then  in  the  last  place,  to  the  points  of  distino* 
tion  between  the  two  necessities.  President  Edwards  held  that 
the  distmction  ^  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection, BS  in  the  two  terms  connected."  Dr.  Edwards  held 
the  same  sentiment,  that  it  '^  lies  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  the 
two  terms  connected  by  it."  In  reply  to  the  charge,  that  this 
'^  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,"  the  latter  writer  says, 
^  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  that  very  difference  in  the  two 
cases  which  President  Edwards's  distinction  supposes.  To  say 
that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  is  to  say,  that  an 
habitual  disposition  or  a  motive  is  the  same  with  something 
which  is  not  an  habitual  disposition  or  motive ;  and  that  a  voli- 
tion or  voluntary  action,  is  the  same  with  what  is  not  a  volition 
or  voluntary  action^  p.  300.  This  reasoning  oenfirms  the  idea, 
that  the  distinction  of  terms  was  the  great  distinction  on  which 
Dr.  Edwards  intended  to  issue  the  question. 

What  then  are  the  tux>  terms  of  the  connection  in  moral 
necessity  ?  They  are  of  **  a  moral  nature," — e.  e.,  **  some  pre- 
vioos.habitual  di^Kwitioo,  or  some  motive"  as  the  antecedent 
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and  cause ;  ^^  volition  or  voluntary  action"  as  the  sequent  and 
effect.  These  are  not  the  terms  of  a  connection  by  natural 
necessity.  Hence,  there  is  a  *'  difference  in  the  two  cases.'' 
This  is  the  argument,  and  the  whole  argument  on  the  point : 
and  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  conclusive  argument.  There  is  a 
distinction  with  a  difference ; — difference  m  respect  to  what  ?  In 
respect  to  the  terms  of  the  sequence  in  the  two  cases — this  is 
all ;  it  is  all  that  is  pretended.  Let  this  distinction  be  allowed, 
and  let  the  terms  be  subjected  to  a  careful  analysis. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  antecedents  in  the  two 
cases :  in  both  they  are  admitted  to  be  causes.  Viewed  simply 
as  causes,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other ;  for  Pre- 
sident Day  very  properly  observes,  that  *^  one  cause  cannot  be 
unlike  another  in  the  very  property,  which  is  common  and 
essential  to  all  causes."  To  classify  causes,  is  not  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them  simply  as  causes,  for  in  this  respect  they 
must  be  alike ;  but  to  distinguish  between  them  in  some  other 
respect,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
they  are  all  causes,  as  when  we  speak  of  proximate  and  remote 
Cdiusesy—frst  and  second  causes, — mental  and  physical  causes, 
-"-moral  and  natural  causes.  In  these  distinctions  we  have  the 
generic  idea  of  causes,  associated  with  specific  differences,  whidi 
differences  contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  simple  idea  of 
cause,  this  being  exhausted  in  the  generic  idea.  Suppose,  then, 
the  antecedent  terms  in  the  two  necessities  diff*er ;  the  ques- 
tion is,  How  do  they  differ  ?  Not  as  causes  merely,  but  in 
other  respects  having  no  sort  of  relation  to  their  nature  as 
causes ;  they  differ  as  a  proximate  does  from  a  remote  cause,  by 
having  dissimilar  attributes  or  accidents,  none  of  which  pertain 
to  their  nature  as  causes.  The  cause  in  moral  necessity  and 
the  cause  in  natural  necessity  are  alike  in  the  respect  in  which 
either  is  cause.  We  have,  then,  the  identity  of  the  two  neces- 
sities in  the  nature  of  the  connection  acknowledged ;  we  have 
proved  the  identity  of  the  two  prior  terms,  so  far  as  their  nature 
as  cause  is  concerned ;  we  therefore  have  an  identity  of  the  two 
necessities  in  all  the  respects  in  which  the  word  necessity  has 
any  import :  to  contend  for  a  distinction  in  other  respects,  is 
mere  verbal  trifling ;  it  is  to  go  beyond  the  range  of  the  whole 
subject  in  search  of  distinctions.  Tbe  conceptions  of  necessity 
are  exhausted  in  the  affirmation  of  a  previous  certainty  in  the 
nature  of  the  connection  of  two  terms,  which  is  the  basis  of  that 
certainty,  and  in  the  causal  nature  of  the  prior  term,  which 
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b  the  basis  of  the  certainty  of  the  connection.  To  reverse  the 
order  of  statement ; — the  prior  term  is  a  cause ;  its  nature  as  a 
cause  is  the  ground  of  the  certainty  of  its  connection  with  a 
sequent ;  that  certainty  of  connection  is  the  ground  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  existence  of  that  sequent.  What  other  concep- 
tions can  be  found  in  any  consequential  necessity  ?  They  ex- 
haust the  vrhole  idea :  they  are  either  admitted,  or  proved  to 
belong  to  moral  necessity.  How,  then,  do  the  two  necessities 
difler,  in  respect  to  the  prior  terms  of  the  two  connections  ?  As 
necessities  J  1  am  unable  to  see  any  distinction  between  them. 

In  the  second  place,  we  may  institute  an  examination  of  the 
posterior  terms  of  the  two  connections,  e.  g.,  the  sequents  ; — 
\¥hat  are  they  ?  A  "  volition  or  voluntary  action,*'  and  some- 
thing which  ^*  is  not  a  volition  or  voluntary  action."  In  the 
order  of  sequence,  they  are  consequents — resulting  phenomena. 
Tbey  are  more ;  they  are  effects^  and  as  such,  alike ;  for  no 
efiEect  can  differ  from  another  in  that  property  which  is  common 
to  all  effects.  Suppose,  then,  that  they  differ  in  other  respects, 
which  are  consistent  with  their  common  character  as  consequents 
and  effects  ;  will  this  make  a  distinction  in  the  two  necessities 
from  which  they  arise?  Obviously  not ;  for  here,  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  distinction  would  be  laid  beyond  the  range  of 
the  subject.  If  a  man  were  describing  phenomena,  such  a  dis- 
tinction would  be  proper ;  but  if  he  be  reasoning  on  the  subject 
of  necessity,  it  is  not  pertinent. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  ano- 
ther ground  of  distinction,  e.  g.,  that  natural  necessity  always 
*'  has  reference  to  some  supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  en- 
deavor, which  is  insufficient ;"  whereas  *'  no  such  opposition 
or  contrary  will  and  endeavor  is  supposable  in  the  case  of 
moral  necessity,  which  is  a  certainty  of  the  inclination  and  will 
itself,"  p.  299.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  this,  to  say  that  natural 
necessity,  as  already  shown,  does  not  always  have  reference  to 
such  supposable  opposition,  and  that  moral  necessity  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  which  is  not  a  subject  of  debate.  This  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  would  amount  to  nothing. 

From  the  preced'mg  criticism,  the  reader  will  of  course  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  I  have  aimed  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  both  in  stating  them  and  in  rep1}'ing 
to  them.  Has  he  made  out  a  satisfactory  distinction  between 
the  two  necessities?  I  am  compelled  to  reply  in  the  nega- 
tive. 
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in.  The  Dkium  JfecessUatis. 

The  above  title  is  shown  to  characterize  a  certain  species  of 
argument,  on  which  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  advocates  of 
moral  necessity.  It  is  the  great  element  of  one  of  their  most 
formidable  demonstrations  against  their  opponents.  Its  efficacy 
seems  to  have  been  ever  regarded  as  equal  to  the  famous  Dio- 
turn  Logicum  of  Aristotle.  It  is  much  relied  upon,  both  by 
President  and  Dr  Edwards,  in  their  arguments  on  the  Will. 

What  is  this  Dictum  1  The  following  extracts  will  answer. 
^*  Liberty  in  the  sense  of  our  opponents  is  not  possible  or  con- 
ceivable. By  liberty  they  mean  a  power  to  cause  all  our  own 
volitions,  and  to  cause  them  freely.  But  that  we  should  thus 
cause  them,  is  neither  possible  nor  conceivable.  If  we  should 
thus  cause  a  volition,  we  should  doubtless  cause  it  by  a  causal 
act  It  is  impossible  that  we  cause  any  thing  without  a  caosid 
act.  And,  as  it  is  suj^osed  that  we  cause  it  freely,  the  caosal 
act  must  be  a  free  act,  e.  g.,  an  act  of  the  will,  or  volition. 
And  as  the  supposition  is,  that  all  our  volitions  are  caused  by 
ourselves,  the  causal  act  must  be  caused  by  another,  and  so  on 
infinitely,  which  is  both  impossible  and  inconceivable,"  p.  323, 
324.  President  Edwards  before  him  had  reasoned  in  the  same 
manner.  He  says,  ^  An  active  being  can  bring  no  eff^ed^o 
pass  by  his  activity,  but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acdng." 
The  inference  was,  that  if  the  mind  causes  action,  it  must  do  it 
by  a  causative  act,  which  being  an  act,  requires  another  causae 
tive  act,  and  so  on  od  infnitum  ;  and  thus  we  become  involved 
in  an  endless  series  of  actions  or  volitions.  This  argument  is 
one  of  the  strong-holds  of  necessity ; — the  fate  of  much  that  has 
been  written  by  President  and  Dr.  Eklwards  turns  upon  its 
validity.  It  assumes  a  certain  principle  in  regard  to  cause,  e.  g., 
that  a  came  cannot  act  hut  hy  first  acting  to  produce  that  act ; 
— this  is  the  Dictum  Necessitatis.  When  applied  to  the  mind, 
it  was  agreed,  that  the  mind  cannot  cause  its  own  volitions,  but 
by  first  acting  to  cause  them,  which  suppoation  leads  to  an 
endless  series  of  acts ;  if  the  mind  be  the  cause,  the  reasoning  is 
unanswerable,  if  the  dictum  be  allowed. — ^I  nropose,  therefore, 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  the  following  remarks. 

L  It  is  an  assumption  in  regard  to  all  causes.  Dr.  Edwards 
has  not  stated  it  in  the  general  form  adopted  above :  his  sen* 
timent  was  made  in  view  of  a  specific  cause,  e.  g.,  the  mind  as 
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catre  of  volition ;  but  as  he  has  aaid  nothiDfi^  to  show  whj  it 
should  be  trae  of  the  mind  any  more  than  of  other  causes,  it  is 
legitimate  to  test  its  validity  as  a  universal  category  of  cause. 
The  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning  based  upon  it,  depends  upon 
Hs  universal  truth. 

II.  The  reasoning  offered  in  its  support  proceeds  upon  a 
doubtful,  if  not  a  false  analogy.  It  is  true  that  bodily  sequenta 
are  caused  by  the  mind  (if  caused  by  it  at  all)  by  a  volition 
prior  to  those  sequents.  If  I  will  to  walk,  I  cause  the  motion 
of  my  limbs  by  a  previois  volition.  Dr.  Edwards  reasons  cor> 
reetly  in  regard  to  a  ship*carpenter  being  the  efficient  cause  or 
builder  of  a  ship,  when  he  supposes  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  that  the  carpenter  builds  the  ship  without  the  intervention 
of  exertions  or  volitions  for  this  purpose.  The  bodily  sequents 
eonnected  with  the  building  are  caused  by  the  mind  through 
the  medium  of  volitions  prior  to  the  sequents.  But  does  it 
hence  follow  that  the  volitions  are  caused  by  the  mind  in  the 
same  way,  if  caused  by  it  all  1  Can  you  reason  conclusively  from 
one  case  to  the  other  1  Not  unless  they  are  entirely  parallel. 
Dr.  Edwards  does  not  know,  that  the  mind  in  fact  causes  ihm 
bodily  sequents  at  all.  It  mav  be  cause  of  the  volitions,  which 
volitions  are  known  only  as  the  stated  antecedents  of  the  se- 
queots.  It  will  not  do  to  assume,  that  the  sequents  and  voli- 
tioos  have  a  parallel  relation  to  the  mind,  and  then  reason  from 
the  causation  of  the  one  to'  that  of  the  other.  If  the  sequents 
are  caused  by  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  volitioas^  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  volitions  must  equally  be  sequents  of  other 
volitions,  and  so  on  act  infinitum.  Indeed  neither  Dr.  Edwards, 
nor  any  body  else,  knows  that  a  finite  cause  ever  causes  by  a 
causative  act.  What  is  known  is  simply  this,  that  acts  of 
causes  have  stated  sequents, — but  the  ^iciency  which  connects 
the  sequents  and  the  acts  is  not  known  to  be  in  the  acts  or  in 
the  causes  of  those  acts.  I  may  will  a  motion  and  be  the 
cause  of  the  will,  when  something  else  may  be  the  cause  that 
connects  the  willing  and  the  motion  in  the  order  of  a  stated 
sequence. 

III.  The  plausibility  of  the  assumption  and  of  the  reasoning 
to  which  it  letkdSy  rests  mainly  on  an  ambigidty  in  the  use  of  the 
word  cause.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  that  trhich  by  acting  producei 
^eds  consequent  upm  the  acting.  In  this  sense,  it  is  always 
used  by  those,  who  seek  to  press  their  opponents  with  the  ab- 
surdity of  an  infinite  series  of  acts.    It  is  also  used  torthat 
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tchich  adSy  which  is  Uself  the  originator  of  phenomena^  In 
that  sense  it  causes  action  \iritbout  prior  action.  Now  if  we 
use  cause  in  the  first  sense,  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  mind  is  cause, 
or  indeed  any  thing  else,  for  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  charge 
of  infinite  succession.  If  we  use  it  in  the  second  sense,  no  such 
consequence  will  follow.  If  proof  of  any  cause  in  the  last 
sense  be  demanded,  it  will  he  presented  in  the  course  of  this  ar- 
ticle ;  for  the  present  I  reply,  by  demanding  proof  of  cause  in 
the  first  sense,  and  promise  to  make  that  cause  an  absurdity  by 
bringing  against  it  the  charge  of  an  infinite  series,  the  veiy 
charge  which  Dr.  Edwards  has  brought  against  the  mind  as 
•cause. 

This  ambiguity  in  using  the  word  cause  served  a  valuable 
purpose  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Edwards.  His  opponents  asserted 
that  the  mind  determines  the  volition.  Dr.  Edwards  responds, 
that  if  by  ^^  determinesy"  they  mean  simply  that  the  mind  is  a 
subject  of  volition,  then  he  agrees  with  them ;  but  if  they  mead 
that  it  causes  volition,  then  he  does  not  agree  with  them,  for  it 
then  must  cause  by  a  previous  causative  act.  Now  it  is  obvious, 
that  by  the  word  ^'determines"  Dr.  Edwards  does  not  mean  a 
volition,  but  the  fact  merely  of  being  a  subject  of  volition. 
When  he  speaks  of  motive  as  determiningy  then  also  he  does 
not  mean  a  volition,  but  th^t  inotive  causes  volition.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  opponents  by  the  same  word  do  not  mean  voli- 
tion, nor  simply  that  the  mind  is  a  subject  of  volition ;  but  that 
it  also  causes  volition.  But  this  is  neither  "  possible  nor  con- 
ceivable,'' replies  Dr.  Edwards,  using  the  word  cause  in  the 
first  of  the  above  senses.  His  opponents  reply,  it  is  both  pos- 
sible and  conceivable,  using  the  word  cause  in  the  other  sense. 
They  do  not  contradict  each  other,  for  they  use  cause  in  two 
senses.  Dr.  Edwards  assuming,  that  by  '^  determines"  his  op- 
ponents meant  a  volition,  and  taking  advantage  of  an  ambi- 
guity in  using  the  word  cause,  found  no  difficulty  in  convicting 
Uiem  of  an  infinite  series. 

IV.  This  assumption  undertakes  to  decide  how  a  cause  acts. 
No  man  is  competent  to  answer  the  question ; — How  does  a 
cause  act  1  Who  can  tell  how  a  physical  cause  produces  ef- 
fects? If  motive  be  a  cause,  will  Dr.  Edwards  pietemi  to  tell 
how  it  causes  ?  If  mind  be  a  cause,  we  can  never  tell  any 
thing  about  its  mode  of  causing.  We  may  say  that  it  causes, 
as  any  cause  causes ;  but  how  does  any  cause  cause  efifocts  1 
Here  we  are  profoundly  ignorant.    Among  our  intellections  we 
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find  dbclosed  the  nature  of  a  cause,  and  the  principle  of  caus- 
ality ; — by  experience,  including;  observation  and  consciousness^ 
we  ascertain  the  phenomena  of  causes ;  by  reasoning  we  refer 
those  phenomena  to  their  causes.  Beyond  this  we  can  never 
pass  to  the  mode  of  caw^tion  by  any  cause.  Yet  Dr.  Eld  wards 
by  the  assumption  undertakes  to  decide  this  very  question.  If 
the  mind  causes  volition  it  must  do  it  by  a  previous  volition,  is 
his  proposition.  How  does  he  know  this'  when  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  mode  of  causation?  The  mind  is  k  thinker. 
Will  any  man  pretend  to  say  that  it  cannot  think  without  a 
prior  act  of  thinking,  by  which  it  thinks  ?  It  is  also  a  knoioer. 
But  who  will  say  that  it  cannot  know  without  some  prior  phe* 
Domenon  of  knowing  ?  Suppose  we  say  that  it  is  al&o  a  tDiUer. 
Can  Dr.  Edwards  be  certain  that  it  cannot  will  in  the  sense  of 
causing,  without  some  antecedent  act  of  willing  ?  In  this  point 
of  view,  this  famous  dictum  degenerates  mto  a  mere  as- 
sumption. 

V.  It  is  an  assumption  which  necessarily  leads  to  the  doc- 
trine of  an  infinite  series.  If  we  apply  it  to  the  human  mind, 
it  works  very  well  for  the  cause  of  necessity.  But  it  proves 
that  volitions  are  not  caused  at  all,  which  is  an  absurdity ;  or 
an  infinite  series  if  caused  by  the  mind,  which  is  an  equal  ab* 
surdity ;  or  an  infinite  series  if  caused  by  the  mind,  which  is  an 
equal  absurdity ;  or  that  they  are  caused  by  something  dse. 
Very  well.  Let  us  take  that  something  else;  we  will  suppose 
it  to  be  motive.  If  it  causes  volition,  it  must  be  by  a  previous 
met  of  causation,  and  here  again  as  in  the  former  case  you  have 
an  infinite  series,  or  no  cause,  or  some  cause  more  ulterior. 
You  may  take  this  ulterior  cause  and  go  through  the  same 
round ;  there  is  no  end  to  the  process ;  you  have  an  eternal 
succession,  or  no  cause  in  the  universe,  or  you  must  come  back 
to  some  cause,  which  does  not  cause  by  prior  causative  acts. 
If  all  these  suppositions  be  absurd,  then  we  may  as  well  bid 
farewell  to  all  philosophy.  The  two  first  are  admitted  to  be 
absurdities.  Is  the  idea  of  a  cause,  causing  without  prior  caus- 
ative acts,  an  equal  absurdity  ?  It  is  not  knotcn  as  such,  for 
the  very  reason,  that  we  do  not  know  how  any  cause  acts. 
That  it  is  not,  is  manifest  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  only  mode 
of  escaping  one  of  two  atsurdiiies — viz.,  infinite  succession  or 
no  causaTity^  Some  cause  therefore  there  must  be,  competent 
to  cause  without  preceding  acts  of  causation.  What  that  cause 
is,  is  not  the  question ;  but  the  logical  necessity  of  supposing 
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such  a  cause.  This  lexical  necessitjr  is  inconsistoDt  with  Ibe 
dictum.  Hence  we  have  do  alternative  but  to  reject  U :  this 
at  once  unsettles  the  validity  of  all  the  reasoning  based  upon  it ; 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  necessity  against  the  mind's  self-de- 
termination blhe  sense  of  causing  volition  falls  to  the  ground 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  an  argument,  which  has  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  served  its  masters,  will  be  given  up  with- 
out some  efforts  tc^save  its  life.  Dr.  Edwards  seeks  to  preserve 
the  dictum,  and  at  the  same  time  evade  the  force  of  the  last 
objection  to  it.  He  says,  *^  We  maintain,  that  action  may  be 
the  effect  of  a  divine  influence ;  or  that  it  may  be  the  effect  of 
one  or  o&ore  second  causes,  the  first  of  which  is  immediately 
produced  by  the  Deity.  Here  there  is  not  an  infinite  series  of 
causes,  but  a  very  short  series,  which  terminates  in  the  Deity 
or  first  cause,"  p.  385.  He  stops  the  series  and  makes  it  a 
**  very  short  series,"  by  resorting  to  the  Deity  as  the  first  cause. 
Among  finite  causes  you  have  a  succession  of  causative  acts, 
which  stops  short  of  infinite  by  terminating  in  the  first  cause. 
This  is  the  argument. 

A  volume  might  be  written  in  reply  to  this  position.  My 
remarks  must  be  condensed,  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  the 
following  suppositions  must  be  true, — viz.,  EUher  God  is  tho 
wuse  of  his  own  actSy  or  he  is  not  the  cause  of  them. 

Let  us  then  assume  the  first  supposition  to  be  true.  God 
created  the  world  by  the  causative  act  of  creation.  Is  He  the 
cause  of  the  creating  act  1  We  will  suppose  the  answer  to  be 
in  the  affirmative.  Let  us  then  bring  the  dictum  to  bear  oa 
this  phenomenon  of  the  Divine  mind, — JSTo  cause  can  act  and 
thus  produce  effects  without  prior  action.  It  follows,  that  this 
creating  act  needs  a  prior  act  to  account  for  its  existence ;  and 
this  latter  for  the  same  reason  needs  another,  and  hence 
you  have  an  infinite  series  of  Divine,  acts  causing  each  other, 
on  the  supposition  that  God  is  cause.  The  series  so  far  from 
being  a  snort  one,  when  it  reaches  the  Deity,  enters  upon  a 
new  theatre  and  there  proceeds  ad  infinitum.  If  it  be  said, 
that  the  dictum  is  true  of  all  second  causes,  but  not  of  the  first 
cause, — that  God  may  cause  without  prior  causative  acts ; — ^I 
ft  ply,  that  this  is  giving  up  the  whole  question ;  it  is  disallow- 
ing the  universal  truth  of  the  dictum.  If  the  Deity  be  such  a 
cause,  may  He  not  create  another  in  this  respect  like  Himself  1 
If  the  conception  of  God  as  such  a  cause  be  no  absurdity,  then 
is  the  conception  of  man  as  such  a  cause  no  absurdity.    We 
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bave  then  a  question,  not  of  logic,  \rbelber  any  such  cause  can 
be,  for  one  is  admitted ;  but  of  psychology,  whether  man  is 
such  a  cause,  against  the  presumption  of  which  no  objection 
can  be  drawn  a  priori 

Let  us  examine  the  second  supposition, — viz.,  thai  God  is 
nol  the  cause  of  his  volitions  or  ads.  If  this  be  assumed,  then 
they,  are  caused  bv  some  other  cause,  or  they  are  not  caused  at 
all.  If  we  take  the  first  supposition,  we  not  only  subject  the 
Deity  to  fate,  but  bvolve  that  other  cause  in  an  mfinite  series. 
If  we  take  the  second,  then  we  must  say,  that  the  Divine  voli- 
tions or  ads  are  uncaused — they  have  no  cause.  .  Now  which  of 
these  suppcNsittons  iloes  Dr.  Edwards  adopt  ?  He  says, — ^^  The 
divine  volitions  were  no  more  caused,  whether  by  God  himself, 
or  by  any  other  cause,  than  the  divine  existence  was,"  p.  32L 
The  series  of  causes  is  therefore  not  infinite,  because  it  termi- 
nates  in  the  uncaused  asul  self-existent  volitions  or  ads  of  the 
Deity.  It  is  admitted,  that  this  avoids  an  infinite  series  and 
preserves  the  dictum ;  but  it  removes  one  difficulty  by  involv- 
mg  another  quite  as  fearful,  —  that  the  Divine  volitions 
hfl»e  no  cause.  On  this  I  shall  submit  the  followmg  obser- 
vations : — 

(1.)  If  it  be  admitted,  that  to  say,  that  Ood  causes  his  own 
acts,  involves  some  philosophical  difficulties  as  connected  with 
Divine  immutability,  still  the  question  may  be  asked,  Does  not 
the  denial  involve  difficulties  in  another  direction  equally  as 
great  1  I  think  Dr.  Eklwards  or  any  other  man  will  see  some 
serious  difficulties  along  the  path  of  denial.  Suppose  the  diffi- 
culties of  affirming  or  denying  be  just  equal  to  each  other,  then 
this  position  of  Dr.  £d  wards  will  at  least  be  neutralized,  and 
the  que^ion  will  stand,  as  it  would,  bad  the  position  never  been 
presented. 

(2.)  Again,  Dr.  Edwards  seems  to  have  supposed,  that  the 
Divine  volitions  were  uncaused,  because  he  judged  it  inconsis- 
tent with  Divine  immutability,  that  God  should  cause  them. 
This  is  the  only  reason  he  gives  for  the  opinion.  He  allowS| 
that  the  effects  of  divine  acts  fake  place  in  succession  and  time, 
but  contends  that  with  God  there  is  no  succession^  in  respect 
either  to  knowledge  or  acts.  Now  we  propose  this  question  : — 
May  not  Dr.  Edvxxrds  have  assumed  a  view  oj  Divine  immuta^ 
biUty  as  true,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  ofintelligence^ 
cause^  or  agency^  finite  or  infinite!  That,  indeed,  would  be  a 
strange  hypothesis  of  Divine  Immutability,  which  contradicts 
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the  nature  of  God  as  an  Intelligence  and  a  Cause.  It  is  an  im- 
mutability of  such  an  Intelligence  and  Cause,  not  one  that  is  in- 
consistent with  these  ideas.  Without  pretending  to  fix  the  lines 
of  demarcation,  let  us  reason  for  a  moment  on  this  difficult 
point. 

It  will  be  granted,  that  the  Divine  knowledge  is  a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are.  To  view  a  thing  as  existing,  when  in 
fact  it  did  not  exist,  would  be  viewing  things,  not  as  they  are, 
but  as  they  are  not.  Did  God  know  the  world,  a9  existing^ 
before  it  did  exist  ?  He  knew  it  as  about  to  exist  in  some  fu- 
ture time,  but  certainly  he  did  not  know  it  as  existing^  when  in 
fact  it  did  not  exist.  This  is  not  possible  in  the  very  nature  of 
intelligence.  To  say,  then,  that  there  may  be  succession  out  of 
the  Divine  mind,  but  none  in  it,  is  a  self-<x)ntradiction.  Time, 
or  duration,  has  the  form  of  an  infinite  conception;  in  time,  or 
duration,  events  occur;  they  occur  in  certain  portions  of  time; 
they  do  not  all  occur  in  the  same  portions,  but  in  different,  and 
therefore  they  are  necessarily  successive,  one  before  the  other, 
not  so  merely  in  our  view,  but  so  in  fact.  This  succession  God 
knows  when  it  is  yet  to  be  ;  this  is  foreknowledge.  He  knows 
it  as  it  comes  to  pass ;  this  is  present  knowledge.  Now  to  make 
the  foreknowledge  and  the  present  knowledge  the  same  acts  of 
knowledge,  is  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  as  yet  to 
be,  is  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  as  being, — it  is  to 
make  both  acts  of  knowledge  contrary  to  each  other  and  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  doctrme  of  no  succession  in  the  Divine 
mind,  but  of  "  an  eternal  now,"  is  pregnant  with  this  absurd- 
ity :  there  is  and  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  some 
succession  in  the  Divine  acts  of  knowing,  not  that  God  is  wiser 
at  one  time  than  another,  for  what  may  now  be  the  subject  of 
present  knowledge,  because  now  existing,  was  the  subject  of 
foreknowledge,  when  it  was  yet  to  exist ;  but  still  the  act  of 
present  knowing  is  necessarily  successive  to  that  of  foreknow- 
ing. Such  succession  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  intelli- 
gence, finite  or  infinite. 

Now,  to  assume  an  hypothesis  of  the  Divine  immutability  inr 
consistent  with  such  succession,  is  to  make  immutability  incon- 
sistent with  God's  nature  as  a  being  of  intelligence.  May 
not  Dr.  Edwards  have  done  this  very  thing  in  relation  to  the 
Deity  as  the  cause  of  his  own  acts  or  volitions  ?  It  might  be 
affirmed,  that  Deity  is  the  cause  of  his  own  volitions,  and  Dr. 
Edwards  might  be  challenged  to  show  his  immutability  in  any 
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sense,  that  is  incoomtent  >^ith  the  truth  of  this  propositioD.  If 
the  Divine  volitions  be  the  efficiency  which  causes  events,  and 
if  there  be  no  succession  in  those  volitions,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  there  is  an  actual,  not  merely  an  apparent  succession  in  the 
events  1  If  there  be  succession  in  the  volitions,  then  all  the 
difficulty  in  supposing  Qod  to  be  their  cause,  as  founded  on  im- 
mutability, is  al  once  removed ;  for  the  supposition  of  any  suc- 
cession in  the  Divine  mind  presents  as  great  a  difficulty  as  that 
of  his  being  the  cause  of  hb  own  acts. 

(3.)  Again,  if  God  be  not  the  cause  of  his  own  acts  or  vo- 
litions, then  it  will  follow,  that  he  is  not  the  cause  of  any  thing* 
If  God  be  the  cause  of  the  world's  existence,  then  He  must  he 
the  cause  of  the  creating  act  or  acts ;  if  He  b  not  the  cause  of 
these,  He  certainly  cannot  be  the  cause  of  their  sequences. 
How  can  Deity  be  the  cause  of  the  sequences  of  acts,  when  He 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  acts  ?  The  thing  is  inconceivable.  The 
acts  cannot  cause  the  sequences ;  and  if  Deity  cause  the  se- 
quences, it  must  be  by  causing  the  acts;  but  the  acts  are  un- 
caused according  to  the  supposition ;  therefore  Deity  is  cause 
neither  of  the  acts,  nor  of  the  sequents,  nor  of  any  thin^  else. 
If  we  adopt  the  hypothesis,  we  roust  carry  along  with  it  this 
logical  consequence ;  it  sweeps  away  Divine  agencty,  and  indeed 
all  agency  from  the  universe.  To  reason  from  Divine  immuta- 
bility to  the  destruction  of  all  Divine  agency,  b  a  most  mighty 
march  in  logic. 

(4.)  Dr.  Edwards  himself  abundantly  denies  his  own  hypo- 
thesis. He  speaks  of  Deity  as  being  influenced  by  reasons,  and 
good  reasons,  for  all  his  purposes  and  acts.  This  is  the  moral 
necessity  to  which  the  Deity  is  subject.  What !  the  Deity  in- 
fluenced by  reasons  to  acts  and  purposes,  which  are  absolutely 
uncaused ! — influenced  to  acts  which  have  no  cause,  neither  in, 
nor  mU  of  Himself!  No  man  can  state  a  greater  paradox. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of  calling  ads  self-existent  and 
uncaused,  it  b  manifestly  impossible,  that  a  being  should  be  in- 
fluenced to  acts  which  have  no  cause.  Influenced  to  what  and 
for  what  1 — Not  to  cause  them,  for  thb  is  inconsbtent  with  the 
supposition.  Indeed,  neither  Dr.  Edwards,  nor  any  one  else, 
can  write  or  speak  on  this  subject  without  contradicting  this 
hypothesis.  When  we  speak  of  the  purposes  of  God,  the  acts  of 
Godj  etc.,  we  must  mean,  if  we  mean  any  thing,  that  He  is  the 
Cause  of  those  purposes  and  acts.    Upon  any  other  hypothesb 
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the  language  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  meo,  on  this  subject  mtist 
go  for  nothing. 

To  affirm  therefore  that  Ood  causes  his  own  volitions  and  re* 
tain  the  dictum,  is  to  involve  an  infinite  series.  To  den^  that 
He  is  the  basis  of  his  own  volitions,  is  to  involve  a  difficulty, 
between  which  and  an  infinite  series  there  is  little  ground  of 
choice.  The  only  alternative  is  to  abandon  the  dictum  as  a  ne- 
cessary conception  applicable  to  cause.  Dr.  Edwards  made  a 
bold  sweep  in  his  effort  to  save  it,  but  failed  of  success.  Some 
cause  there  must  be,  which  does  not  cause  by  prior  acts  of  cau* 
sation. 


ARTICLE  XI. 
Cbitical  Notices* 

1. — The  Complei9  Duty  of  Man :  or  a  System  of  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn^  A.  Jd.^  Ret* 
tor  of  Yelling  in  Huntingdonshire  in  A.  D.  1763.  A  Jfew 
Edition^  revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  H.  Venn^  B.  D.  of  St. 
John's  Holloway.  New- York:  American  Tract  Society. 
1842.    pp.43(h 

This  valuable  woilc  of  practical  theology  first  appeared  in 
1763,  and  since  that  time  has  passed  through  several  editions. 
The  author  was  an  evangelical  miDister  of  the  Church  of  Eng* 
land,  whose  labors  were  much  blessed  in  the  diffusion  of 
wholesome  views  of  truth,  and  in  promoting  among  the 
younger  ministry  of  the  established  church  an  evangelical 
standard  of  preaching  and  living.  He  rested  from  his  useful 
labors  after  having  served  his  Master  in  the  ministry  of  the 
grospel  for  half  a  century.  But  a  blessinfir  remained  behind  in 
the  publication  of  his  '  Complete  Duty  of  Man.'  Many  a  wan* 
derer  has  been  recalled  by  it  to  the  love  and  service  of  Christ ; 
and  now  that  it  will  go  out  extensively  among  the  people 
through  the  agency  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  we  trust 
that  nriany  more  will  be  led  by  it  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  to  popular  reading,  and  treats  in 
a  plain  style  of — The  Soul — God — Man — The  Law — Faith  in 
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Christ — The  Hair  Spirit — Repentanee^^bristian  Graces— 
Relatire  Duties — Self-denial — Prayer — TheScriptares — Chris* 
tian  Joy.  Christ  is  the  centre  of  all — his  atonement  the  grand 
means  of  holiness  as  well  as  the  only  groand  of  a  sinner's 
pardon. 

2.— JVbfe»,  Cfitkd  mi  Pfact^al^  an  tiU  Boak  cf  tefriiicm:  dt^ 
signed  as  a  general  Help  to  Biblical  Reading  and  Instruction. 
By  George  Bushj  Prof,  of  Heb.  and  Orient.  Lit.  Jf.  Y.  City 
University.  New* York:  Dayton  and  Newman.  1843. 
pp.282. 

Professor  Bush  is  doing  a  good  serviea  to  the  ebareb,  in 
pnUishittg  brief  eomaaentaries  oa  the  booiks  of  the  Old  Testa* 
mevkXy  in  Tolstnes  of  a  convenient  manual  size.  Those,  which 
have  appeared  prior  to  the  present,  have  met  with  a  favecable 
rsception,  and  this  on  Leriticus  is  equally  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  SiJ>bath  School  leaehecs^  members  of  Bible  cksses,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Grod's  word.  It  is 
the  best  study  on  earth,  and  oor  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man, 
who  devotes  his  days  and  nights  to  its  elucidation,  making 
God's  revelation  plainer  to  the  common  mind,  and  platting  be* 
fore  the  reader  such  facts  and  snggestioiis  as  enable  him 
readily  to  apprehend  what  otherwise  might  be  obscure. 

The  author  has  in  this  volume  given  toe  view  of  the  scape- 
goat, which  he  had  before  published  in  the  Am*  Bib.  Reposi- 
tory. He  also  enters,  at  some  lengthy  into  the  discnssion  of 
the  question  of  marrying  the  sister  of  a  deceased  wife,  and  on 
the  whole  entertains  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  unscriptural. 

We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  those  who  would 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  Levitical  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, and  can  promise  them  a  clear  and  generally  satisfactory 
interpretation  of  the  laws  recorde  d  in  this  part  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

3. — The  Sacred  Seal;  or  the  Wanderer  Restored ;  a  Poem.  By 
Rev.  Jf.  Emmons  Johnston.  New-Tork :  John  S.  Taylor  & 
Co.     1843.    pp.  8Q. 

Those  who  love  poetry  will  here  find  some  verses  worthy 
of  the  name ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  poetic  Muse  svm- 
moned  awav  for  a  little  while  from  brooaing  over  scenes  of 
leve  and  folly,  to  inspire  one  who  consecrates  his  gifts  to  so 
holy  a  subject  as  that  of  the  seal  of  the  covenant. 

NBW  8BRII8,  VOL.  DC  MO.  I.  27 
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Nor  is  there  any  attempt  here,  to  threw  a  sombre  shade  of 
holy  awe  and  reverence  around  the  mere  nncommanded  rites 
of  our  religion ;  to  win  the  empathies  of  tender  hearts  to* 
wards  that  external  pomp  which  is  adapted  to  strike  the  ima- 
ffination, — ^but  poetry  is  consecrated  to  a  great  practical  sub- 
ject, the  powerful  influence  of  early  instructions  around  the 
fireside,  as  connected  with  the  simple  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  author  selects  a  young  roan  piously  educated  for  his 
hero  I  permits  him  to  break  away  from  the  holy  restraints  of 
home, — ^follows  him  to  the  g^mblinff-table,  the  infidel- club, 
the  havoc  of  war ; — in  all  the  scenes  through  which  he  passes, 
unaUe  still  to  drown  the  voice  of  conscience  and  <n  God, 
until  he  at  last  bows  his  stubborn  will  and  proud  heart,  and 
returns  a  lost  one  found,  to  the  bosom  and  embrace  of  his 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  coming  in  silently  upon  them, 
just  as  the  good  old  man  is  kneeling  in  family  prayer,  and 
pouring  out  his  whole  soul,  in  believing,  submissive  suppli- 
cation  for  the  wandering  son.  This  scene  is  well  and  touch* 
ingly  described.     We  quote  a  part  of  it : 

'*  The  group  was  silent  as  the  eldest  son 
The  story  of  the  Prodigal  began  : 
Sobbing,  wmt  throagh  the  room.    The  patriarch  bowed ; 
And  there,  before  his  Sarioor  wept  aloud  : 
At  last,  composed,  his  quivering  accents  fell, 
Like  genial  dews  npon  the  flowery  dell. 
He  thanked  his  covenant  Qod,  whose  grace  had  made 
At  nirfat  his  sunshine,  and  at  noon  his  shade. 

While  he  spoke, 
(And  one  sweet  voice  beside  him,  said  amen,) 
SileiU  a  stranger  enUrtd,  and  unseen, 
Knelt  on  the  vacant  chair  with  humble  mien ; 
And  as  the  patriarch  ended,  once  again 
Broke  forth  ia  stronger  tone  that  word.  Amen  I 
That  circle  started^from  their  knees  they  sprung,— 
'Twas  LmooLN  GaiT  that  o'er  his  lather  hung ; 
Poured  his  warm  tears  amidst  the  whitened  hair, 
And  raptures  mingled  more  than  hearts  could  bear." 

4. — The  Lost  Sister  of  Wyoming.  Jin  Authentic  Jfarrative.  By 
Rev.  John  Todd.  Northampton :  J.  H.  Butler.  New- York  : 
Dayton  &  Newman.     1842.    pp.  160. 

The  Rev.  John  Todd,  author  of  this  simple  and  beautiful 
story,  is  well  known  to  possess  qualifications  for  interestbg 
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the  yomiff :  and,  we  aoabt  not,  many  a  youth  has  before  this 
time  read  this  entertaining  little  volume.  To  any  who  have 
not,  we  can  safely  recommend  it.  It  contains  some  good 
descriptions  of  scenery,  especially  in  the  Wyoming  valley  on 
the  beautifol  Susquehanna ;  some  entertaining  historical  inci- 
dents in  the  early  settlement  of  that  celebrated  vale,  and 
some  excellent  reflections  on  the  providence  and  care  of 
God. 

Among  other  interesting  events,  we  find  here  a  particular 
account  of  the  capture,  by  the  Indians,  of  little  Frances  Slocum, 
in  1778,  when  five  years  old,  and  her  recent  discovery  by  her 
friends,  among  the  Miami  tribe  in  Indiana. 

5. — ^Harpers'  Family  Librart,  156.  Eiueatum.  Part  I.  Hit- 
tory  of  Education^  AncitrU  and  Modem.  Part  II.  A  Plan  of 
Culture  and  Imtrucium,  based  on  Christian  PrincMes^  and 
designed  to  aid  in  the  right  education  of  Youtk^  phyeieallyy 
intellectually^  and  morally.  By  H.  J.  Smithy  A.  M.^  Prof,  of 
Mod.  Languages  in  the  Penna.  College^  and  of  German  Lan* 
guage  and  Lit.  in  the  Theolog.  Seminary  at  Gettysburg^  Penna. 
New  York :  Harper  &;  Brothers.     1842.    pp.  340. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  above  work.  It  gives  us  a  his- 
tory of  education  from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  brings  within  a  small  compass,  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  in  respect  to  the  Hebrews,  Chinese, 
Babylonians,  Eg3rptians,  Grecians,  Romans,  etc. 

The  second  part,  ^  Plan  of  Culture  and  Instruction,'  em- 
braces important  considerations  on  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  The  plans  proposed  we  think  excellent,  and 
could  they  be  carried  out  in  the  family  circle  would  make 
more  heahhy  and  better  children  in  every  respect.  Until 
some  such  principles  are  generally  acted  on,  we  shaM  not  have 
the  stamina  requisite  for  sustaining  our  republican  govern- 
ment, nor  for  conducting  the  great  benevolent  moveRH^its  of 
the  age. 

Under  physical  culture,  we  find  some  admirable  suggestiobi 
for  the  improvement  of  the  senses,  of  sight,  hearing,  etc.,  and 
for  the  proper  cultivatioB  of  the  voice  to  various  and  distinct 
intonations :  and  under  moral,  excellent  modes  of  training 
the  iuvenile  heart  in  those  lovely  dispositions,  which  will  as- 
similate  it  to  the  divine  pattern  of  moral  beauty  exhibited  by 
the  Lord  Jeaas  Christ. 
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6. — Eneyclapmdia  of  Science^  Literature^ and  Jlrt ;  comprisimg 
the  History y  Dtecrvption  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every 
branch  of  Human  Runoledge  j  with  the  Derivation  andDefinZ' 
tion  of  all  the  Terms  in  U0e.  Jllustrated  by  Engravings  on 
Wood.  General  Editor.  W.  T.  F.  Brande,  F.  R.  S.  L.  4"  E. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1842. 

This  work  is  to  be  completed  in  twelve  parts,  of  112  pages 
each,  and  to  be  sold  at  25  cents  a  number.  We  hare  re* 
ceived  Parts  I.  and  U.  The  type  is  of  course  small,  but  clear 
mid  good,  and  wiH  answer  better  for  a  book  of  reference  like 
this,  than  for  one  requiring  continuous  reading.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  opiDion  of  the  work,  and  confidently 
expect,  from  the  talent  displayed  in  it,  that  it  will  become  a 
•tandard  work  a(  its  kind. 

7. — History  of  Europe  from  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  ofihe  Bourbons  in  1815. 
By  Archibald  Mison^  F.  R.  iS.  E.,  Advocate.  In  four 
^umes.     Vol.  I.    New  York :  Harper  &:  Brothers. 

This  is  aoMbet  of  the  Harpers^  pnUioatioiM  to  be  issued  in 
parts,  and  completed  in  16  numbers,  making  four  volumes  of 
about  600  pages  «ach.  The  execution  of  the  first  part  is  good, 
and  promises  well  for  ibe  work.  Alison's  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  ele^rant  histories  of  the  day,  and  will  be  exten- 
sively read.  It  m  not  free  from  errors,  however,  both  of  hm^ 
guage  and  fact.  In  respect  to  the  United  States,  so  gross  are 
the  mistakes  of  the  learned  author,  that  it  might  Im  well  to 
eorrect  them  in  the  American  edition,  by  appending  suitaUe 
notes,  if  90t  in  the  text. 

The  part  before  us  embraces  six  chapters,  treating  of 
Progress  of  F^'eedom  in  France  and  England — Causes  m  France 
which  pr«<lisposed  to  Revolution — Constituent  Assembly — 
— ^From-^evoU  at  Versailles  to  the  ccmclusion  of  the  Gonsti* 
tuent  issemblv — From  the  L^islative  Assembly  to  the  Fall 
of  t^e  Monarch-^French  Repuolic,  from  the  dethronement  to 
lyd  death  «f  Louis. 

8.—^  Pictorial  Historu  of  France.  For  Schools.  By  S.  G. 
Goodrich,  Author  of  Peter  Parley's  Tales.  Philadelphia : 
Samuel  Agnew.     1842.    pp.  347. 

A  good  school  book  is  a  good  thing,  and  rather  rarely 
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to  W  met  Tv4lb.  It  owht  to  .eontara  triitli,  facta ;  and  for 
javenile  popUs  abotfld  be  attvaettve.  Peter  Parley  has  af- 
forded muck  instraction  and  entertainment  to  tke  yonng,  for 
many  years,  and  has  been  very  sncoessfal  in  the  preparation 
of  some  of  his  school  books.  His  Common  School  History, 
especially,  has  been  very  extensively  adopted  as  a  text-book : 
and  where  histories  of  particular  countries  are  subjects  of 
study  in  a  school,  we  should  ^ink  this  pictorial  history  of 
France  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  presents  a 
clear  and  brief  account  of  that  interesting  country,  and  car- 
ries its  history  down  to  the  existing  state  of  things  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  At  the  close  we  have  tables  of  the 
Bourbon,  Bonaparte  and  Orleans-Bourbon  families. 

The  History  of  France  is  to  be  followed  by  pictorial  histo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  England,  Rome  and  Greece,  by  the 
same  author. 

9.— TA€  ChurcVs  Best  State  ;  or  Constant  Rmvds  of  Religion. 
By  Rev.  Simeon  W.  Harkey.  Baltimore :  Publication  Rooms ; 
Boston :  Tappan  &  Dennett,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster ;  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  and  Dayton  &  Newman ;  Cincin- 
nati:  E.  Lucas;  Pittsburg:  C.  H.  Kay.     1842.    pp.  172. 

This  book  emanates  from  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church ; 
is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  under  a  higli  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  with  the  intent  to  benefit  that  portion  of  Zion,  to 
which  the  author  belongs,  by  promoting  revivals  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion^  The  subject  is  treated  under  the  following 
chapters.  1.  What  is  true  religion  1  2.  What  is  a  genuine 
revival  of  religion,  considered  negatively  t  3.  What  is  it, 
considered  affinnatively  t  4.  Are  genuine  revivals  the  Church's 
best  state  1  5.  Constant  revivals  possible.  6.  ^  New  Measures' 
— *'  Old  Measures;'  Means  to  be  emplored  for  the  promotion 
of  revivals.  7.  How  to  conduct  revivals.  8.  Conclusion  and 
application  of  the  whole  subject. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  the  autkor^s  views  as  expressed 
on  these  eeveral  topics ;  and  while  he  is  careful  to  guard  against 
fanaticism  and  uname  excitement,  and  the  injudicious  and  un- 
timely resort  to  protracted  meetings,  he  is  not  unfriendly  to 
these  meetings  at  proper  times  and  properly  conducted.  On 
this  subject  much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  pastors  of 
the  churches.  There  are  doubtless  seasons,  when  to  withhold 
extra  efibrts  would  be  sinful,  beoanee  the  Spirit  of  God  evi- 
dently leads  the  way.  Then  they  are  always  safe,  conducted 
tn  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
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10. — Julia  of  Baim;  or  The  Days  of  Jfero.  Jl  Story  of  the 
Martyrs.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Merchant's  Daughter^^* 
"  Virginia,'^'  **  Christmas  Bells^^^  etc.^  etc.  New-York :  Sax. 
ton  &i  Miles.    Boston :  Sazton  ic  Pierce.     1842.    pp.  260. 

This  is  an  interesting  book  of  fictipn,  interweaving  much 
that  is  fact,  and  conveying  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  many 
beautiful  impressions  of  the  scenery  of  Italy,  and  many  strik* 
ing  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  times  of  Nero.  That  cruel 
monster  is  appropriately  depicted,  and  the  sufferioRs  of  the 
Martyrs  under  his  reign  graphically  portrayed.  The  book 
will  undoubtedly  be  acceptable  to  the  youthful  portion  of  the 
community,  and  where  fiction  is  employed  to  attract,  we  pre- 
fer that  it  shall  be  used  to  throw  a  charm  around  such  and  kin- 
dred subjects,  as  the  author  of  Bais  has  selected. 

11.— 7Ae  Salem  BMe :  A  Tale  of  1692.  Boston:  Tappan  k 
Dennet.     1842.    pp.  238. 

The  design  of  this  little  book  is  to  exhibit  some  of  the  preva- 
lent superstitions  of  the  17th  century,  and  to  caution  the  pub- 
lic mind  a^inst  the  prevalence  of  others  equally  to  be  de-^ 
plored.  We  seem  not  to  have  advanced  far  enough  yet  in 
civilization  and  Christianity  to  be  exempt  from  the  most 
ridiculous  superstitions  and  most  flagrant  fanaticism. 

12. — A  Grammar  of  the  German  Language.  By  George  Henry 
Jfoehden^  LL.  D.  From  the  eighth  London  eaition^  by  Rev.  C. 
H.  F.  Billoblotzky^  Ph.  D.  With  alterations  and  large  additionSy 
chiefly  from  the  Grammars  of  Dr.  Becker.  By  Rev.  Bamas 
SearSy  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Jfewton  Theological  Institution. 
Andover:  Allen,  Morrill  &;  Wardwell.     1842.    pp.  452. 

We  have  before  us  the  grammar  announced  as  forthcoming 
in  our  October  number  of  1842.  We  expected  a  good,  well 
digested  grammar,  and  we  are  by  no  means  disappointed.  In 
the  first  place.  Dr.  Noehden's  grammar  has  deservedly  sus- 
tained a  high  reputation  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
Few  men  were  better  qualified  to  prepare  a  grammar  of  the 
Grerman  tongue.  Educated  at  Gottingen,  having  thoroughly 
studied  the  principles  of  the  German  language,  and  of  univer- 
sal grammar,  and  afterwards  spending  many  years  in  England 
as  an  instructor  in  German,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  Know- 
ledge requisite  for  the  preparation  of  a  grammar  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  English  students.  Then,  Dr.  Becker  has  greatly 
contributed  to  simplify  a  knowledge  of  the  aynjtax  oi  dieGef- 
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man  language^  and  this  sjmtax  has  very  properly  been  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  Dr.  Noehden  in  the  present  edition.  And 
again,  Dr.  Sears  is  one  of  the  Yery  few  men  in  this  country 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  a  German  grammar.  He  is  intimately 
acqoaioted  both  with  the  structure  of  the  German  language 
and  with  his  own,  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  grammar  has 
shown  himself  to  be  not  a  mere  compiler,  but  an  original 
thinker. 

We  consider  it  decidedly  the  best  German  grammar  for  stu« 
dents  of  that  language  yet  published  in  this  country.  The  list 
of  irregular  verbs  is  very  convenient  and  complete ;  whilst 
that  of  grammatical  terms,  that  of  abbreviations,  and  the  index, 
add  greatly  to  the  usefubess  of  the  work. 

The  book  is  well  and  accurately  printed. 

13. — Lucilla  ;  or  the  Reading  of  the  Bible.  By  Adolphe  Monod. 
Translated  from  the  French.  New* York  and  Brooklyn: 
Robert  Carter.  18^3.    pp.  240. 

Adolphe  Monod  is  so  well  known  to  us  by  report  as  a  Pro« 
testant  minister  of  fine  talents  and  ardent  piety,  that  this  little 
book  from  his  pen  will  be  welcome  to  many  households.  It  is 
intended  to  meet  the  infidelity  and  Romanism  of  France  ;  but 
is  adapted  also,  in  many  respects  to  our  own  land.  We  have 
here  a  secret  and  widely-spread  infidelity,  as  well  as  bold  ef- 
forts of  Papists,  to  overcome.  It  may  be  said  of  the  author 
that  he  knows  that,  whereof  he  afiirms ;  and  whilst  his  reason* 
ingia  forceful  and  conclusive,  his  spirit  is  meek  and  lowly. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  style  of  dialogue,  and  the  interest 
is  well  sustained :  we  hope  it  will  be  extensively  read,  and 
that  the  excellent  author  shall  yet  live  to  write  many  more 
such  books. ' 


14t^-^Chri8t  our  Law,     By  Caroline  Fry.     New- York   and 

Brooklyn  :  Robert  Carter.     1842.    pp.  72. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  important  matter.  Christ 
is  held  forth  prominently,  and  made,  as  he  ever  ought  to  be, 
all  in  all.  Christ  is  our  law  :  in  his  sovereign  Love — his  Incar- 
nation and  Substitution — ^his  justifying  Righteousness — in  our 
Responsibility  to  him — in  his  regenerating  Spirit — in  saving 
Faith — in  the  obedience  of  Faith — in  Repentance  unto  Life — 
in  his  sanctifying  Grace — in  his  holy  Ordinances — in  our 
Union  and  Communion  with  him.  These  are  the  subjects  of 
the  successive  chapters,  and  they  are  treated  with  great  good 
B,  and  in  a  vigorous  style. 
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In  her  preface,  Miss  Fry  says :  *'  The  time  seems  at  hsBcT 
when  we  shall  all  have  to  retreat  upon  the  strongholds  of  oar 
faith;  when  they  that  teach,  and  they  that  learn,  and  the^  that 
keep  the  watch-tower,  or  go  forth  to  the  hattle-field,  will  he 
compelled  to  do  for  a  declining  oharch,  what  for  an  advaneiag 
one  the  Apostle  forbids  to  be  done :  to  maintain  '  the  prijiei' 
pies  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,'  instead  of  *  going  on  unto  per- 
fection ;'  to  '  lay  again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  oead 
works,  and  of  faith  towards  God  ;'  in  order  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  and  encourage  those  that  stand,  if  we  may  not  re- 
new again  to  repentance  those  that  have  fallen  away." 

15. — The  Writings  of  Jane  Taiiflor.  hi  three  Volumes.  Coruaining 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  /  Poetical  Remains  ;  Essays  in 
Rhyme  ;  and  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.  New- York :  Sajcton 
&  Miles.    Boston :  Saxton  &  Pierce. 

Jane  Taylor  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated, 
that  we  presume  the  publishers  of  these  volumes  will  find 
themselves  compensated  for  their  outlay,  iin  the  ready  sale  of 
the  work.  True,  many  are  in  possession  of  some  of  her  fu- 
gitive poetical  effusions,  and  of  the  Contributions  of  Q.  Q., 
yet  those  who  admire  her  writings  will  wish  to  have  the  three 
violumes  in  unifdrm  binding.  The  Memoir  and  Correspond 
dence,  digested  by  her  brother,  Isaac  Taylor,  also  favorably 
known  to  the  pnbuC)  must  greatly  enhance  tha  value  of  these 
volumes. 

For  the  young,  Jane  Taylor  has  written  much  that  is  enter* 
taining  and  instructive.  Parents  will  find  in  these  volumes 
wholesome  sentiments,  clothed  in  chaste  and  appropriate  lan- 
guage— such  as  they  can  safely  instil  into  the  minds  of  their 
children.  Many,  now  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood, 
probably  remember  some  of  her  choice  lessons,  early  commit- 
ted to  memory,  under  the  direction  of  a  Cond  and  judicious 
mother. 

16.  Universalism  examined^  renounced^  and  exposedy  in  a  series 
of  Lectures,  embracing  the  experience  of  the  author  during  a 
ministry  of  twelve  years,  ana  the  testimony  of  the  Universal* 
ist  ministers  to  the  dreadful  moral  tendmcy  of  their  faith. 
By  Matthew  Hate  Smith.  Boston :  Tappan  oc  Dennet.  1842. 
pp.  396. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  himself  a  Universalist 
minister,  and  has  recently  announced  his  conviction  o€  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    He  now  undertakes  to  reason  with  his 
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hnoet  {fiends,  and  to  thaw  tbem  the  ioatability  of  tha  fom- 
d&tioQ  on  which  they  baiU.  For  although  he  once  built  on  the 
same,  he  now  feels  satisfied  that  it  nrast  have  been  swept  from 
beneath  him  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  left  him  a  wretched 
son]  on  the  shores  of  eternity.  We  consider  him  a  qualified 
witness  in  the  case»  and  hope  his  book  mav  fall  into  the  hands 
of  many  of  these  with  whom  he  once  walked  to  the  jriace  of 
worship  in  company.  And  as  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  once  besotted  is  of  more  arail 
towards  the  reformation  of  others;  than  any  other  means^  we 
may  hope  that  the  argrrnient  of  Mr.  Smith  will  be  successful 
fai  convincing  nrahitudes  of  Universalists  of  their  error,  and 
leadrog  them  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth. 

The  yohime  embraces  severu  lectures,  giving  an  account  of 
Mr.  S.'s  earhr  life,  and  of  the  means  of  his  conversion,  with  a 
refutation  of  the  reasonings  on  which  UnivemKsts  rely :  and 
although  not  evincing  a  mhid  of  uncommon  acuteness,  it  is 
written  from  such  a  stand-point  as  gives  the  author  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  may  have  written  on  the  same  sub- 
ject wim  more  acumen  and  learning.  We  think  the  book 
adapted  to  do  much  goodj  and  we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  those  who  disbelieve  in  the  doctrine  of  a  HeR,  will 
see  that  they,  at  the  same  time,  deprive  us  of  a  Heaven. 
Both  rest  on  the  same  basis — the  same  principles  of  inter- 
pretation. 

rr.— OM  Etmphrefs  Jlidreau.  By  t/tt  Author  of  Old  Hum- 
phreifi  Observattoru.  New- York  and  Brooklyn ;  Bobert 
Carter.   London :  Religious  Tract  Society.    1842.    pp.  352. 

We  have  seen  and  read  this  book  before,  in  another  form: 
but  we  think  Mr.  Carter  is  doing  the  community  a  good  ser- 
vice by  republishing  it  in  a  new  dress,  and  so  as  to  make  it 
easil]f  purchasable.  Old  Humphrey,  with  his  *stnmp  of  a 
pen  in  the  infirm  hand  of  an  oM  man,'  writee,  nevertheless,  in 
a  very  lively,  interesting  style.  And  he  that  is  won  to  read 
the  book,  we  deubl  not,  wtil  rise  from  the  perusal  profited. 
We  knew  a  youi^  man  who,  after  readmg  the  essay  on  blank- 
ets, in  the  beginning  of  winter,  was  prompted  at  once  to  set 
abont  raising  funds  for  the  pnrchase  of  bhmkets  for  the  poor 
of  his  own  vicinity,  and  socceeded,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
many  destitute  families.  Let  old  Humphrey  be  read  and  re- 
read, and  the  heart  will  be  moved,  and  prompt  the  reader  to 
deeds  of  benevolence,  and  lead  him,  like  his  master,  to  go 
about  doing  good. 
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I8i  Puseyiim  ;  or  the  Errors  of  the  TimtB.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fergusofiy  Minister  of  Brickfield  Chapel^  Stratford^  London. 
London :  J.  Snow.     1842.    pp.  72. 

This  is  a  small  yolome,  written  in  a  popular  style,  intended 
to  guard  the  mass  of  the  community  against  the  evils  which 
threaten  the  church,  from  the  spread  of  ruseyism.  It  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  do  good ;  and  the  time  has  certainly  come, 
in  England^  if  not  in  our  own  land,  when  Protestants  must  be 
prepared  for  the  inroads  of  superstitious  error.  This  Pusey- 
ism  is  but  a  modified  form  of  Romanism,  and  erelong  they 
will  probably  discover  that  they  are  twin  sisters,  too  long  es- 
tranged, and  will  rush  to  each  oUier's  embrace  with  enthusiastic 
delight :  and  it  may  be,  with  fanatic  hate  of  all  who  are  without 
thepale  of  the  mother  church — the  churchy  by  emphasis. 

We  did  hope  the  day  had  gone  by,  when  vain  rites  and 
pompons  ceremonies  should  come  to  be  considered  as  the 
very  essence  almost  of  Christianity — as  that  without  which 
there  is  no  church,  no  ministry,  no  sacraments,  no  safety. 
But  it  seems  not.  Well !  Jehovah  is  on  the  throne,  and  before 
him  darkness  will  become  light— clouds  of  most  portentous 
gloom,  those  of  most  refulgent  glory. 

Anninoif  AL  Noticbs. 

Just  at  the  last  moment  we  have  received  :^- 

Sketches  of  Modem  ^Philosophy^  especially  among  the  Germans. 
By  James  Murdoch^  D.  D.  Hartford :  John  C.  Wells.  1842. 
pp.  201. 

We  of  course  cannot  now  sneak  of  the  book  from  personal 
inspection,  but  doubt  not  it  will  contain  much  interesting  mat- 
ter to  scholars. 

The  Perpetuity  of  the  Earth;  A  Discourse  preached  before  the 
Premillenial  Advent  Association^  in  the  City  of  Jfew-York^ 
Jan  Isty  1842.  With  Jfotes  on  the  Millenarian  Controversy^ 
and  Strictures  on  Professor  McClelland^ s  "  Manual  of  Sacred 
Interpretation.^^  By  John  Lillie.  New-Tork:  John  Moffet. 
1842.    pp.240. 

Emma^  or  the  Lost  Found;  or  Reliance  on  God  Rewarded. 
New- York :  Dayton  &  Newman.     1843.    pp.  193. 

The  Scripture  Alphabet  of  Animals.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  JV.  CooAr. 

The  Children  of  the  Bible;  As  Examples  and  Warnings. 

Robert  Carter,  New- York,  has  issued  new  editions  of  Remains 
on  Faithj  and  Brown^s  Concordance. 
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Essays  an  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality^  and  on  the  modus  operandi 
of  Remedial  Agents.  By  Martyn  Pmne^  A.  M.^  M,  D..  ere, 
tic.    New- York :  Hopkins  &  Jennings.     1842.    pp.  68. 

The  End  of  the  World  not  yet.  A  discourse  delivered  at  Jfewbury- 
port^  Mass.  By  Rev.  L.  F.  Dimmick.  Newburyport :  Charles 
Whipple.     1842.    pp.  48. 

The  Ambassador  of  God;  or  The  True  Spirit  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.    A  Sermon^  by  Rev.  John  W.  Jfevin^  D.  D.     1842. 


ARTICLE  XII. 

LiTBRABT     InTBLLIGBNCB. 

9nissUu 

Professor  Moser  of  EOnigsberg,  says  Alexandre  Von  Hum- 
boldty  has  obtained  daguerreotype  impressions  in  a  dark  room 
— One  of  the  most  marvellous  discoveries  of  this  day  of  disco- 
very and  invention. — Five  works  of  Schelling  are  about  to  be 
published,  comprising  the  History  of  Philosophy  since  Des- 
cartes— ^Positive  Philosophy — Philosophy  of  Mythology — ^Phi- 
losophy of  Bevehtion — and  Natural  rhilosophy. 

A  newLiteratorzeitung  has  been  commenced  at  Jena,by;Prof. 
Hand. — ^An  ezegetical  manual  of  the  first  three  ffospels  is  pro- 
mised by  H.  E.  6.  Paulufl. — ^Neander  is  engaged  on  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  *  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Church.' — Henffstenberg  is  publishing  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms. — ^Dr.  Tuch,  commentator  on  Genesis,  etc.,  has  left 
Halle  to  enter  on  his  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leipzig. — The  number  of  students  at  Berlin,  by  the  last  ac- 
count, was  1757— Bonn,  558— Breslau,  639— Gottinffen,  728 — 
Halle,  705— Heidelberg,  572.— Ludwig  Tieck  has  left  Dresden 
and  taken  up  his  residence  at  Berlin. — ^A  statue  of  Jean-Paul 
Richter  has  oeen  erected  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Baireuth. 

Prof.  Krug  of  Leipzig,  author' of  a  "History  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Ancients,''  and  KuinOl,  well  known  by  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  have  both  departed  this  life.— The 
University  of  Halle  has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Frofessor  Gesenius,  well  known  to  biblical  students. 
He  died  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 
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In  1841,  8036  works  were  printed  at  Paris. — The  Volnian 

§rize  in  philology  has  been  awarded  by  the  Academy  of 
eiences,  to  Dr.  Theodore  Be»fey,  of  Gottingen,  for  his  £ty* 
mological  Lexicoa  of  the  Greek  language* 

»a1s. 

The  design  of  publishing,  at  Rome,  a  uniform  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  apostolic  times  to  the  13th 
century,  and  in  connexion  the  best  writers  in  patristic  theol- 
ogy, has  been  abandoned. 

CnfllaiOr. 

Dr.  Solomon  Herschel,  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  in  England, 
died  at  his  residence  recently,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  Fot 
forty-one  years  he  had  been  Chief  RaLbi  of  the  Great  Syna* 
gogue. — Allan  Cunningham  died  October  29th,  1842. — ^A  com- 
plete edition  of  the  works  of  the  venerable  Bede  is  to  be  pub- 
fished  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Giles.  It  will  contain 
the  original  Latin,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  princ  ipal 
works. — E.  0.  MaUer's  *' Attica  and  Athens,  with  a  map  and 

Elan,"  translated  by  J.  I.  Lockhart,  is  a  valuable  work,  which 
as  recently  appeared. — ^Also,  a  Historical  outline  of  the  book 
of  Psalms,  by  the  late  J.  Mason  Good,  M.  D. 

IKarteV  Atatcf. 

^e  have  to  record  the  earlv  decease  of  Professor  Isaac 
Nordheimer.  He  was  a  ripe  Oriental  scholar,  swpassed  by 
few,  if  any,  of  his  years.  He,  of  course,  left  his  Concordance 
incomplete  f  but  it  may  be  taken  up  by  some  other  hand* 

Jonathan  Leavitt  and  John  F.  Trow,  194  Broadway,  will 

Enblish  this  month  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OP  PRESI- 
►ENT  EDWARDS,  being  a  faithful  reprint  of  the  "  Worcester 
Edition,"  with  valuable  additions,  and  a  copious  GENERAL 
INDEX,  prepared  expressly  for  the  work— bound  in  handsome 
sheep,  at  a  reduced  price. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

Character  and  Theology  of  the  Early  Romans. 

By  Rer.  Albert  Smith,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  EngUth  LUeratare,  Middle buiy  CoLt  Vt   . 

It  is  a  remark  of  Aristotle,  that  excellence  in  man  depends 
on  his  acquaintance  with  something  higher  and  better  than  him- 
self. The  truth  and  importance  of  this  idea  are  illustrated  by 
the  whole  history  of  our  race.  Nations  never  rise  in  their  moral 
character  above  the  qualities  ascribed  by  them  to  the  divinities 
they  worship.  If  these  are  represented  as  virtuous  and  noble, 
a  corresponding  excellence  and  greatness  of  soul  will  be  pro- 
duced among  the  people,  and  this  in  proportion  to  their  reve- 
rence for  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  But  wherever  the  gods 
are  imperfect  or  base,  imperfection  or  baseness  will  belong  to 
the  worshippers.  Nor  is  it  by  the  force  of  example  only  that 
the  influence  of  the  higher  nature  is  exerted.  Truth,  or  that 
which  is  received  as  truth,  rendered  sacred  by  a  connection  real 
or  supposed  between  man  and  some  superior  being,  acts  with 
moulding  power  on  the  character  of  nations.  Tlie  religion  of 
a  nation  is  decisive  of  its  character,  because  the  combined  im- 
pressions of  divine  example  and  theological  belief  on  the  hu- 
man mind  are  more  efficacious  and  controlling  than  any,  and 
all  other  causes.  The  superiority  of  Christianity  over  every  other 
form  of  religion  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  double  nature 
Bfid  the  perfect  character  of  our  SaTieur  to  the  waats  of  man  5 
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in  the  necessUy,  purity,  and  authority  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  his  religion ;  and  in  the  truth  of  the  system  of  philosophy 
and  natural  theology  which  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  every- 
where implied.  So  far  as  the  character  of  Christ  and  the  peculiar 
doctrines  taught  by  him  and  the  Apostles  are  concerned,  there  is 
in  respect  to  an  approach  to  the  true  religion  very  little  ground 
for  a  comparison  of  heathen  systems  among  themselves, 
but  ample  room  for  a  contrast  of  them  all  with  Christianity. 
But  in  regard  to  a  true  natural  theology  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  systems  of  error  which  have  constituted  the 
creeds  of  nations.  No  religion  is  wholly  false,  for  a  system 
composed  entirely  of  error  could  never  secure  belief.  In  pro- 
portion as  religions  have  been  free  from  the  worst  abominations 
of  idolatry  and  the  crudest  absurdities  of  superstition,  and  have 
embraced  more  or  less  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  a  right 
theology,  the  destructive  influence  of  heathenism  has  been  neu-* 
tralized,  and  the  salutary  impressions  of  truth  secured. 
That  this  was  to  a  certain  extent  the  case  among  the  early 
Romans  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  prove.  That  the  Ro- 
mans had  at  any  period  orthodox  notions  of  the  Deity,  that  they 
admitted  into  their  creed  in  its  purest  state  no  debasing  errors, 
and  that  they  conceived  in  their  minds  and  practised  in  their 
lives  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  Christianity,  we  neither  assert 
nor  believe.  At  the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  periods  of  their 
history  the  Romans  were  a  heathen  people,  and  their  religious 
system  was  a  heathen  system.  But  while  this  is  admitted,  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  maintained  that  there  was  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  religious  views  of  the  early  and 
those  of  the  later  Romans,  that  there  was  as  great  a  difference 
in  their  characters,  and  that  the  latter  difference  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  the  former.  This  is  what  we  affirm  and 
shall  endeavor  to  establish.  It  is  by  no  means  our  purpose  to 
draw  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  ancient  Roman,  to  state  at 
length  the  articles  of  his  theological  belief,  or  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  symbols  of  his  religion. 
Our  object  is  much  more  humble  and  restricted.  We  propose 
in  the  present  article,  to  point  out  some  of  the  excellencies  io 
the  noble  character  of  the  early  Romans,  to  establish  the  fact 
of  their  belief  in  certain  theological  truths,  and  to  show  that 
there  was  a  connection  between  this  belief  and  the  moral  char- 
acter which  was,  we  think,  its  fruit.  The  contrast  between  the 
character  and  theology  of  the  early  Romans  and  those  of  their 
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descendants  may  be  exhibited  by  a  description,  in  a  future 
number,  of  the  condition  in  later  times  of  both  morals  and 
religion. 

/.  CredHnlity  of  the  Early  History  of  Rome. 

The  early  history  of  all  ancient  nations  is  necessarily  obscure. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  it  is  midnight  with 
antiquity  because  it  is  not  noonday.  It  is  the  obscurity  of  the 
twiliefat,  and  not  impenetrable  darkness,  that  rests  on  the  pri- 
meyal  days  of  Rome.  The  assertion  that  "  the  early  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome  isdeserving  of  no  credit  whatever,"  is  much 
too  sweeping,  and  cannot  be  maintained.  It  may  be  improba* 
ble,  that  in  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the 
Roman  monarchy  was  governed  by  only  seven  Inngs.  The 
dates  connected  with  the  reigns  of  these  sovereigns  may  be 
wholly  supposititious,  and  many  of  the  legends  related  of  them 
sheer  fabrications.  But  the  probability  that  there  were  other 
kings  does  not  disprove  the  existence  of  those  of  whom  we  have 
accounts. 

Nor  do  the  chronological  impossibilities,  and  the  interpolated 
fictions  of  a  heroic  age,  destroy  the  historical  foundation  on 
which  the  common  belief  rests.  Among  others  Niebuhr  has 
been  referred  to  as  having  annihilated  the  credibility  of  the 
early  Roman  history.  But  this  writer  states  expressly  that 
^  there  is  no  rational  ground  for  doubting  the  personal  existence 
of  Tullus  Hostilius."  He  thinks  that  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  this  prince  very  few  of  the  characters  mentioned 
m  the  history  are  imaginary,  and  that  many  of  the  chronologi- 
cal statistics  taken  from  the  yearly  records  are  as  definite  as 
could  at  so  remote  a  period  be  expected.  At  the  same  time  he 
supposes  that  some  poetical  legends  are  added  to  the  true  ac- 
count of  his  reign,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
king,  Ancus  Martins,  that  the  public  records  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  an  unvarnished  statement  of  facts.  '^  The  lay  of  Tullus 
Hostilius  is  followed  by  a  narrative  of  a  course  of  events  with- 
out any  marvellous  circumstances  or  poetical  coloring."  This 
historian  seems  to  regard  the  received  accounts  of  the  first  two 
kings  either  as  fictions  purely  poetical,  or  as  traditional  tales  in 
which  truth  and  errror  are  confounded  beyond  hope  of  separa- 
tion. He  classes  Romulus  with  Hercules  and  Siegfried,  and 
thinks  the  legends  respecting  him  and  Numa  belong  to  religious 
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poetry.  *^  Romulos  was  a  sod,  the  soft  of  a  god,  Numa  a  man, 
but  connected  with  superior  oetngs."  And  yet  in  another  place 
he  says  that  Numa  was  not  a  theme  of  song  like  Romulus;  nor 
does  he,  whatever  particular  expressions  may  seem  to  imply, 
appear  to  be  prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  either.  "  if 
the  tradition,  however,  about  them  both  is  in  all  its  parts  po- 
etical fiction,  the  fixing  the  pretended  durati(Hi  of  their  reigns 
can  only  be  explainedl>y  ascribing  it  atber  to  mere  caprice,  or 
to  numerical  speculations." 

tt  would  not  comport  widi  the  design  of  this  article  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  those 
historians  whose  authority,  in  connection  with  that  of  Niebuhr, 
has  been  a{^aled  to  in  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  early 
Roman  history.  Of  Kiebuhr  it  may  be  afimed  that  his  inves- 
tigations have  not  alwap  been  able  to  abide  the  test  of  critical 
exammation,  and  respecting  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
other  writers  he  has  hunself  observed  :  **  The  soul  of  his  book 
is  skepticism :  he  does  notUng  but  deny  and  upset.'^  That 
much  of  what  is  related  of  the  early  Roman  heroes  and  events 
is  fabulous  no  one  doubts.  It  was  evidently  regarded  as  such 
by  the  most  judicious  of  the  ancient  historians.  That  Romulus 
ascended  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  lightning,  that  Numa 
received  divine  revelations  from  a  ffoddess,  that  Jupiter  thundered 
from  the  right  or  left  at  the  bidding  of  an  augur,  that  an  ox 
spoke,  or  that  a  priest  cut  through  a  ffint-stone  with  a  razor,  is 
of  course  incrediole.*  Such  stories  evidently  originated  in  that 
love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  native  to  the  human  mind,  and 
which  exists  in  a  high  degree  among  every  rude  and  supersti- 
tious people.  Like  other  heathen  nations,  the  Romans  were 
disposed  to  connect  their  ancestors  with  the  gods,  and  to  ascribe 
to  them  supernatural  power.  But  this  dispositioD  cannot  convert 
the  walls  of  their  oitj  into  air,  nor  annihilate  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  which  existed  among  them,  and  which  can  be 
proved  to  have  descended  from  the  earliest  timesL    The  admis- 


*  Respecting  the  credibility  of  Livy,Mttller  has  the  following 
remark.  *^  The  relation  of  prodigies  proves  noifaing^aninat 
his  judgment:  he  reporU  what  the  ancient  world  believed, 
and  what  he  perhaps  was  willing  the  Roman  people  should 
continue  to  believe.''  Allg.  Gescbichte,  I.  182.  Heereaa 
Handbuch,  386,  382. 
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MOB  of  Niebuhr  at  tbe  comiicDceincBt  of  Yob  work,  Chat  bng 
before  any  hoiorical  record  of  Dorticolar  iodiTiduals  oecure  hi 
those  agies,  the  forms  onder  Winch  the  cooMiionw^ahh  existed 
may  be  recognized  with  certainty,  is  both  true  and  important. 
Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  re^wdiQ^  the  early  periods 
of  Roman  histoiy,  there  are  certain  V^oto  which  cannot  he  ques-» 
tioned.  Rome  had  a  beginoine.  the  city  itsdf^  with  its  civil 
and  religious  institutions,  must  have  had  a  founder,  or  founders. 
The  popular  belief  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  city  and  its  govern- 
ment to  a  man  b;^  the  name  of  Romulus,  while  holy  Numa  was 
celebrated,  first  m  poetical  lays,  and  then  in  sober  history,  as 
the  author  of  the  national  religion.  If  it  is  contended  that  the 
names  of  those  chiefs  are  not  genuine,  that  the  hero  who  built 
the  walls  of  the  citv  was  not  called  Romulus,  and  that  his  sue- 
cessor  neither  bore  the  name  of  Numa,  nor  received  the  additional 
title  of  Pompilius  on  account  of  the  religious  processions  which 
he  instituted,  it  may  be  repFied  that  a  name  is  of  small  impor- 
tance. If  it  is  affirmed  that  no  such  men  existed,  still  the  city 
and  its  mstitutions  remain,  and  neither  sprang  spontaneously  out 
of  the  earth.  Their  existence  must  be  accounted  for,  and  until 
some  more  plausible  conjecture  is  started,  it  is  safe  to  speak  of 
Romulus  as  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  of  Numa  as  the  author 
of  the  national  religion.  Accordingly  this  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  most  judicious  historians,  even  of  those  who  nave 
been  often  skeptical  in  regard  to  the  narrations  of  the  ancient 
writers.  The  following  remarks  respecting  the  sources  of  the 
first  periods  of  Roman  nistorywill  commend  themselves  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  reader.  "The  earliest  history  of  Rome  is  as 
mcapable  as  that  of  Athens,  or  of  any  other  city  of  antiquity,  of 
being  reduced  to  strictly  historical  truth ;  since  it  rests  tor  the  most 
part  on  traditions  which  were  delivered  by  the  poets  and  orators. 
That  in  connection  with  fiction  they  contain  also  truths,is  proved 
in  the  clearest  manner  by  the  political  institutions  whose  origin 
they  relate,  and  which  reach  back  with  certainty  to  those  times. 
To  wish  to  draw  a  well  defined  boundary  line  between  the 
mythical  and  the  historical  periods,  is  to  misunderstand  the 
nature  of  my  tbolo^."  "  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  were  in  part 
preservedjin  historical  songs ;  (of  a  larger  epic  we  hear  nothing ;) 
m  this  sense  there  existed  a  poetical  history ;  but  the  history  is 
by  no  means  on  this  account  to  be  regarded  as  merely  poeticaL 
Even  at  so  early  a  period,  the  traditions  respecting  the  iDStitu* 
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tions  of  Numa  have  no  poetical  characteristics.''*  For  an  ob- 
vious reason,  our  brief  examination  of  the  Roman  history  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  has  been  commenced  with 
the  preceding  remarks  on  the  credibility  of  the  scurces  from 
which  the  earliest  portions  of  that  history  are  drawn.  A  sus- 
picion  that  the  whole  had  been  founded  on  a  false  assumption 
was  certainly  to  be  forestalled  or  removed 

IL  Character  of  the  Early  Romans. 

In  all  Inquiries  respecting  the  character  of  the  early  Romans, 
it  is  doubtless  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  that  veneration 
for  antiquity,  and  that  pride  of  ancestry,  which  dispose  men  to 
lavish  indiscriminate  praises  on  their  forefathers.  After  every 
reasonable  deduction,  however,  it  will  still  remain  a  truth  as 
well  established  as  any  in  history,  that  under  the  monarchv  and 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  were  remarkable 
for  their  morality.  Laudatory  as  the  expression  is,  it  was  not 
without  some  reason  that  Ammianus  called  ancient  Rome  'the 
home  of  all  the  virtues.'  The  character  of  the  early  Romans 
was  almost  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  altoge- 
ther diverse  from  the  refined  degeneracy  of  the  modern  Italians. 
Stern  integrity,  incorruptible  love  of  justice,  simplicity  of  life, 
and  sincerity  of  manners — these  are  the  qualities  which  we  ad- 
mire in  the  ancestors  of  Rome.  The  tribute  of  Sallust  to  the 
fathers  of  Rome,  in  which  he  affirms  that  in  peace  and  war 
good  morals  were  cultivated ;  that  justice  prevailed  among 
them  not  so  much  by  means  of  laws  as  from  natural  impulse ; 
that  quarrels,  discords,  and  animosities  found  a  place  only  in 

*  This  writer  returns  to  Niebuhr  the  compliment  on  the 
score  of  skepticism  which  the  latter  had  paid  to  Beaufort. 
Of  Niebuhr's  work  he  remarks  :  "  Rather  a  critique  than  a  his- 
tory, with  a  constant  efibrt  to  overthrow  what  had  been  pre* 
viously  received.  Acuteness  is  not  always  acute  in  discern- 
ing truth  (Scharfsinn  ist  nicht  immer  Wahrheitsinn)  ;  and  we 
do  not  so  readily  give  credit  to  a  work  which  is  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  prevailing  view  of  Antiquity  itself ;  (occasionally 
inferences  from  particular  passages  do  not  carry  this  opposition 
•o  far  as  the  general  spirit  of  the  work ;)  but  also,  as  the  au* 
thor  himself  confesses,  (II.  S.  5,)  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
history."  Handbucb,  384. 
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regard  to  enemies ;  that  citizens  strove  with  citizens  only  in 
virtue ;  that  fru^lity,  and  fidelihr  to  friends  reined  at  home ;  and 
that  their  magniBcence  was  displayed  only  in  the  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  ;*  may  perhaps  be  suspected  of  having  had  its  origin  in 
love  of  country,  and  a  natural  veneration  for  his  ancestors. 
But  the  testinifon^  of  Polybius  to  the  excellent  character  of  the 
Romans  is  not  liable  to  the  same  charge.  This  historian  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  character  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
genius  of  their  institutions.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  under- 
stood them  both  the  better  for  having  been  obliged  to  learn 
them  as  a  foreigner.  But  however  this  may  be,  his  judgment 
respecting  them  is  worthy  of  the  more  confidence  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  biassed  by  the  unavoidable  partialit}'  of  a  native. 
"  Such  is  the  impulse  to  noble  deeds,*'  says  that  writer, 
**  and  the  virtuous  emulation,  which  are  produced  by  the  insti- 
tutions that  exist  among  them.  Moreover,  in  reeard  to  the 
acqui^tion  of  wealth,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans 
are  superior  to  those  of  the  Carthaginians.  For  with  the  latter 
nothing  is  base  provided  it  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  gain ; 
whereas  in  the  estimation  of  the  former,  nothing  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  to  receive  a  bribe,  or  to  acquire  property  by  any 
unfair  means.  While  they  esteem  wealth  an  honor  to  him  who 
obtains  it  in  a  proper  way,  they  consider  gain  secured  by  un- 
lawful practices  as  a  reproach.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
among  the  Carthaginians  offices  are  obtained  by  the  unconceal- 
ed use  of  bribes,  while  amon^  the  Romans,  the  penalty  for  this 
is  death.  Since,  therefore,  different  rewards  of  excellence  are 
proposed  by  the  two  nations,  it  were  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  method  of  attaining  these  rewards  would  likewise  be 
different."!  The  Roman  senate  was  the  refuge  of  nations,  the 
arbitrator  of  causes,  the  avenger  of  wrongs,  and  the  deliverer 
of  the  oppressed.  "  The  Holy  Spirit,"  says  Bossuet,  **  has  not 
disdained  to  praise,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  the  distinguished 
prudence,  ami  vigorous  counsels  of  this  wise  assembly,  in  which 
no  one  arrogated  to  himself  an  authority  not  warranted  by 
reason,  and  all  whose  members  labored  for  the  public  good 
without  partiality  and  without  jealousy." J    The  simplicity  ac- 

•  Bell.  Cat.  §  8.  9.  f  Hist.  VI.  54. 

X  Discours  sur  L  'Histoire  Universelle,  II.  269.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quarrel  with  the  bishop  respecting  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  books  of  Maccabees ;  any  more  than  it  was 
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oompanied  by  morality,  energy  and  dignity,  yfhich  character- 
ized the  earlier  Romans  are  described  by  MiUler  in  aereralpas* 
sages.*  The  tragical  story  of  Lucretia  shows  clearly  what 
were  the  early  Roman  ideas  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Matrons 
enjoyed  peculiar  honor.  According  to  Plutarch  it  was  two  bm* 
dred  and  thirty  years  before  a  divorce  occurred  at  Rome.  Other 
writers  say  five  hundred  and  twenty.  The  virtues  of  the  Roman 
women  are  traced  by  Plutarch  to  the  regulations  of  Romulus 
and  Nuroa.  ^^  Romulus  also  enacted  some  laws ;  amongst  the 
rest  that  severe  one,  which  forbids  the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave 
her  husband,  but  gives  the  husband  power  to  divorce  his  wife, 
in  case  of  her  poisoning  his  children,  or  counterfeiting  his  keys, 
or  being  guilty  of  adultery.  But  if  on  any  other  occasion  he  put 
her  away,  she  was  to  have  one  moiety  of  his  goods,  and  the 
other  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Ceres;  and  whoever  put  away 
his  wife  was  to  make  an  atonement  to  the  gods  of  the  earth."t 
**  But  Numa,  though  he  preserved  entire  to  the  matrons  all  the 
honor  and  respect  that  were  paid  them  by  their  husbands  in  the 
time  of  Romulus,  when  they  endeavored  by  kindness  to  compen- 
sate for  the  rape,  yet  obliged  them  to  behave  with  great  re- 
serve, and  to  lay  aside  all  impertinent  curiosity.  He  taught 
them  to  be  sober,  and  accustomed  them  to  silence,  entirely  to 
abstain  from  wine,!  ^^  ^^^  ^^  speak  even  of  the  most  neces- 
sary affairs  except  in  the  presence  of  their  husbands.  When  a 
woman  once  appeared  in  the  forum  to  plead  her  own  cause,  it 
is  reported  that  the  senate  ordered  the  oracle  to  be  consulted, 

for  Burke  to  defend  the  inspiration  of  Ecclesiasticus,  which  he 
quotes  against  the  French  revolutionists  on  the  ground  that  it 
furnished  at  least  the  authority  of  **  a  great  deal  of  sense  and 
truth." 

•  Allg.  Geschichte,  I.  177,  178,  240,  241. 

t  Langhorne's  Plutarch.     Life  of  Romulus. 

X  '*  Romulus  made  the  drinking  of  wine  as  well  as  adultery  a 
capital  crime  in  women.  For  he  said,  adultery  opens  the  door 
to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  wine  opens  the  door  to  adultery. 
The  severity  of  this  law  was  softened  in  succeeding  ages ;  the 
women  who  were  overtaken  in  liquor  were  not  condemned  to 
die,  but  to  lose  their  dowers.''  To  this  note  of  Langhorne 
add  the  following :  '*  In  the  Samnite  war  wine  was  still  sprin* 
kled  upon  the  altars  by  drops^  and  Mecianus  was  not  blamed  for 
utting  his  wife  to  death  because  she  drank  without  his  know- 

dge."    Mailers  Allg.  Geschichte,  I.  243. 
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wbat  tbis  strange  eretit  portended  to  the  city.  Nay,  what  is  re* 
corded  of  a  few  infamous  wooaen  is  a  proof  of  the  obedience 
and  meekness  of  the  Roman  matrons  in  general.  For  as  our 
historians  give  ns  an  account  of  those  \vho  first  carried  war 
into  the  bowels  of  their  country,  or  against  their  brothers,  or 
were  guilty  of  parricide ;  so  the  Romans  relate  that  Spurius 
Carvifiuswas  the  first  among  them  that  divorced  his  wife, 
when  no  such  thing  had  happened  befiire  for  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  from  the  building  of  Rome :  and  that  Thalaea,  the 
wife  of  Pinarius,  was  the  first  that  quarrelled,  having  a  dispute 
with  her  mother-in-law  Gegania,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  So  well  framed  for  the  preserving  of  decency  and  a 
propriety  of  behavior  were  this  lawgiver's  regulations  with  res- 
pect to  marriage."  ^  Yet  farther,  Numa's  strictness  as  to  virgins 
tended  to  form  them  to  that  modesty  which  is  the  ornament  of 
their  sex.*** 

In  connection  with  die  domestic  virtues  resulting  from  the 
family  institutions  of  the  Romans  may  be  mentioned  the  ab- 
sence of  a  heinous  crime,  examples  of  which  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  almost  eveiy  other.  To  the  crime  of  parricide  Ro- 
mulus appointed  no  punishment,  because,  as  Plutarch  affirms,! 
he  called  all  murder  parricide,  and  regarded  the  murder  of  a 
parent  by  his  child  as  impossible.  And  in  fact  no  instance  of 
the  kind  occurred  at  Rome  for  nearly  six  hundred  years.  Of 
the  specific  virtues  which  contributed  to  the  prevalence  of  gene- 
ral morality  among  the  early  Romans,  none  was  more  impor- 
tant than  that  sacred  regard  for  the  preservation  of  public  and 
!>rivate  faith,  especially  for  the  solemn  obligations  of  an  oath, 
or  which  that  people^  were  distinguished.  Its  salutary  influ- 
ence was  felt  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  all  the 
affairs  of  state.  To  say  nothing  of  the  many  illustrious  ex- 
amples of  individual  fidelity,  and  of  the  punishment  not  only  of 
perjury,  but  even  of  an  artful  evasion  of  the  real  meaning  of  a 
contract,  two  or  three  instances  of  a  more  general  character 
will  show  the  hold  which  this  feeling  had  on  the  public  mind. 
At  one  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  sedition,  the  army  having  deter- 
mined not  to  follow  the  Consuls,  proposed  to  kill  them  in  order 
to  free  themselves  from  the  oath  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
obey  them,  and  were  only  prevented  by  being  shown  that  it 

*  Comparison  of  Lycurgus  and  Numa. 
f  Life  of  Romulus. 
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was  not  by  a  crime  that  they  could  expect  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  obligations  which  an  oath  imposed.*  At  another  time, 
when  the  troops  had  mutinously  refused  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy,  Fabius  persisted  in  his  determination  not  to  lead  them 
to  the  conflict,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  clamorous,  till 
they  had  first  sworn  to  leave  the  field  of  battle  victorious. 
"  Once  in  the  field,"  said  he, "  the  soldiers  have  failed  in  their 
duty  to  the  Roman  Consul ;  their  obligations  to  the  gods  they 
will  never  violate."!  "  We  have  no  need  of  a  levy,"  said  the 
Consul  Quinctius,  who  had  been  elected  in  the  room  of  Valerius 
slain  in  battle,  ^^  since,  at  the  time  when  P.  Valerius  armed  the 
people  for  the  recoverv  of  the  capital,  they  all  took  the  oath 
that  they  would  assemble  at  the  command  of  the  Consul,  and 
would  not  depart  without  his  order.  We  decree,  therefore, 
that  all  who  took  the  oath  appear  in  arms  to-morrow  at  the 
lake  Regillus."  In  vain  the  tribunes  urged  that  the  people 
were  al^olved  from  the  oath,  since  Valerius  was  dead,  and 
Quinctius,  now  in  his  place,  was  then  only  a  private  man.  The 
consciences  of  the  people  were  not  to  be  so  satisfied.  For 
that  disregard  of  the  gods,  which  Livy  testifies  prevailed  in  his 
own  time,  had  not  yet  commenced ;  nor  had  they  vet  learned 
by  ingenious  devices,  and  verbal  quibbles,  to  shun  the  perform- 
ance of  the  thing  promised.}  So  great  was  the  force  of  the 
early  institutions,  and  so  permanent  the  habits  resulting  from 
them,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions  of  later  times 
which  had  overthrown  the  republic  and  were  ruining  the 
empire,  the  oath,  always  the  nerve  of  the  military  disciplme,  is 
called  by  the  Emperor  Maximus,  in  his  address  to  the  army, 
"  the  sacred  mystery  of  the  Roman  government."^  Without 
accumulating  a  redundancy  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  early 
Romans,  the  testimony  may  be  closed  with  the  following 
tribute  to  those  stern  prototypes  of  the  Puritans.  "  The  austere 
frugality  of  the  ancient  republicans,  their  carelessness  about  the 

•  Liv.  II.  32. 

t  Consulem  Romanum  miles  semel  in  acie  fefellit,  Decs 
nunquam  fallet."     lb.  II.  45. 

X  Sed  nondum  haec,  quae  nunc  tenet  seculum  negligentia 
DeCtm  venerat :  nee  interpretando  sibi  quisque  jusjurandum  et 
leges  aptas  faciebat  \  sed  suas  potius  mores  ad  eos  accom- 
modabat.    lb.  III.  20. 

§  qivXaisaoneg  tof  CTQanmrmop  oqxop  6g  iaii  z^g  PcDfiaiwt  oq* 
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possesion  and  the  pleasures  of  wealth,  the  strict  regard  for  law 
among  the  people,  their  universal  steadfast  loyalty  during  the 
happy  centuries  when  the  constitution,  after  the  pretensions  of 
the  aristocracy  had  been  curbed,  was  flourishing  in  its  full  per- 
fection— the  sound  feeling  which  never  amid  internal  discord 
allowed  of  an  appeal  to  foreign  interference — the  absolute 
empire  of  the  laws  and  customs,  and  the  steadiness  with  which, 
nevertheless,  whatever  in  them  was  no  longer  expedient  was 
amended — the  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  laws — the 
ideal  perfection  of  fortitude  realized  in  the  citizens  and  in  the 
state — all  these  qualities  unquestionably  excite  a  feeling  of  rev- 
erence, which  cannot  be  equally  awakened  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  any  other  people.  Theirs  was  no  state  of  unnatural 
constraint,  such  as  existed  under  the  laws  of  Sparta,  wheie,  in 
the  opinion  of  other  Greeks,  the  contempt  of  death  was  natural, 
because  death  burst  an  intolerable  yoke :  it  was  a  system,  on 
the  contrary,  which  fostered  a  rich  growth  of  true  mdividual 
happiness,  of  manly  enjoyment  free  from  sensuality.  Other 
constitutions,  perhaps  no  less  perfect,  produce  a  less  imposing^ 
effect  upon  us  from  the  honor  they  pay  to  wealth  :  nations  ot 
manifold  capacities  and  buoyant  spirit  cannot  escape  faults,  from 
which  singleness  of  aim  is  the  only  preservative :  and  in  the 
events  of  times  past  we  are  more  sensible  of  faults  than  of  defi- 
ciencies. Thus  it  is  quite  natural,  that,  even  setting  aside  the 
splendor  wherewith  power  and  victories  are  always  surrounded, 
we  should  look  up  admiringly  to  the  Romans  of  the  good  times 
of  the  republic."*  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  same  writer 
affirms,  that  the  virtues  of  the  early  Romans  were  carried  to 
excess.  Strength  of  development  was  a  prominent  characteris- 
tic of  their  moral  qualities.  Hence  their  bravery  bordered  on 
presumption,  their  frugality  on  parsimony,  and  their  temperance 
on  the  extreme  of  rigorous  selfAlenial.  They  were  just  even  to 
severity,  and  their  piety  was  ready  to  degenerate  into  supersti- 
tion. Their  faults  too,  as  might  be  expected  of  such  a  people, 
were  strongly  marked.  But  their  virtues  were  virtues  still. 
They  were  noble  qualities,  which,  clustering  as  they  did  in  mas- 
culine beauty  and  strength  around  the  Roman  character,  im- 
parted to  it  a  dignified  and  commanding  excellence.  When  it 
is  asserted  that  these  virtues  prepared  the  way  for  their  own 
destruction,  i^ore  is  said  than  can  be  proved.     The  Roman 

*  Niebuhr's  Rome,  p.  XXII. 
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virtues  remained  while  the  causes  which  produced  them  con- 
tinued to  operate ;  when  these  causes  were  removed,  it  was  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  effects  which  had  followed  from  them 
should  cease. 

ni.  Source  of  the  Roman  virtues. 

When  effects  like  those  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  con- 
templated, it  is  natural  to  ask  for  their  orig^in.  What  gave  to 
the  Roman  character  that  strength  and  vigor  whose  stem  and 
rugged  features  during  the  prosperous  days  of  the  republic 
everywhere  appear  t  From  what  source  did  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions derive  whatever  of  superiority  they  possessed  1  Was  it 
from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  1  Was  the 
foundation  of  Roman  greatness  laid  in  a  superior  system  of 
common  school  education  ?  That  the  virtues  which  adorned 
the  Roman  character  were  not  produced,  fostered,  and  perfect- 
ed by  a  well  digested  scheme  of  intellectual  instruction  accom- 
Eanied  by  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  is  certain,  because  at 
Lome  no  such  system  existed.  The  Romans  were  never  dis- 
tinguished for  their  love  of  learning,  and  in  those  periods  of 
their  history  when  the  people  were  most  virtuous,  they  were  not 
instructed  even  in  the  rudiments  of  science.  Plutarch  blames 
Numa  for  making  no  provision  for  the  education  of  children. 
According  to  that  writer  the  object  of  this  prince  was  to  change 
the  fierce  and  warlike  disposition  of  the  people^  and  to  induce 
them  to  live  in  a  state  of  peace.  But  whatever  good  effects 
his  institutions  may  have  had,  this  primary  object  of  the  law- 
giver was  not  accomplished.  The  failure,  his  biographer  thinks, 
was  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  thorough  system  of  general 
education.*    It  is  true,  that  as  the  extent,  the  power,  and  the 

*  *^  However,  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  in  the  regulation 
of  their  classes,  and  laying  down  the  whole  method  of  their . 
exercises,  their  diversions,  and  their  eating  at  a  common  table, 
Lycurgus  stands  distinguished,  and  leaves  Numa  only  upon  a 
level  with  ordinary  lawgivers.  For  Numa  left  it  to  the  option 
or  convenience  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  agriculture, 
to  ship-building,  to  the  business  of  a  brazier,  or  the  art  of  a 
musician.  As  if  it  were  not  necessary  for  one  design  to  run 
through  the  education  of  them  all,  and  for  each  individual  to 
ha?e  the  same  bias  given  him  $  but  as  if  they  were  all  like 
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wealth  of  tke  republic  were  increased,  the  subject  of  education, 
as  was  natural,  attracted  more  and  more  attention.  In  the  num- 
ber and  the  intellectual  qualifications  of  teachers  there  was 
a  great  advance,  and  useful  information  became  more  generally 
dimised* 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  virtuous  habits  of  the 
Romans  were  established,  and  the  foundations  of  their  empire 
laid,  long  before  any  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  existed 
in  the  nation.  It  was  therefore  neither  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  by  the  higher  classes,  nor  to  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  bv  means  of  popular  education,  that  this 
noble  people  were  mdebted  for  their  moral  greatness,  and  their 
political  supremacy.  To  what  then  shall  the  superiority  of  their 
character,  with  its  magnificent  results,  be  traced  ?  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  with  Niebuhr  that  Roman  greatness  was  owing 
for  the  most  part  to^^e.  For,  the  nobleness  of  the  Roman 
character,  the  mtegnty,  the  fidelity,  the  patriotism,  the  general 
morality  which  prevailed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  republic, 
are  not  to  be  resolved,  any  more  than  other  effects,  into  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God.  Indeed  the  same  writer  remarks^  that 
one  ^reat  object  of  Polybius  in  composing  his  history  was  to 
convince  the  Greeks  that  the  greatness  of  Kome  was  not  found- 
ed on  any  fiaitality,  but  was  the  result  of  wise  institutions,  and 
a  noble  caaracter.  Shall  we  then  suppose  with  De  Pauw,^  that 
the  chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Rome  was  the  Grecian 


passengers  in  a  ship,  who,  coming  each  from  a  different  em* 

Sloyment  and  with  a  different  intent,  stand  upon  their  common 
elenoe  in  time  of  danger,  merely  out  of  fear  for  themselves 
or  their  property,  and  on  other  occasions  are  attentive  only 
to  their  private  ends.  In  such  a  case  common  legislators  would 
have  been  excusable,  who  might  have  failed  through  ignorance 
or  want  of  power ;  but  should  not  so  wise  a  man  as  Numa,  who 
took  upon  him  the  government  of  a  state  so  lately  formed,  and 
not  likely  to  make  the  least  opposition  to  any  thing  he  pro- 
posed, have  considered  it  his  first  care,  to  give  the  children 
such  a  bent  of  education,  and  the  youth  such  a  mode  of  exer» 
eke,  as  would  prevent  any  great  difference  or  confusion  in 
their  manners,  thkteo  they  might  be  formed  from  their  infaney, 
and  persuaded  to  walk  tOjgrether,  in  the  same  paths  of  virtue  1" 
Comparison  of  Numa  andLycnrgus. 
*  Recfaerehes  Philosophiques  sur  les  Grecs,  II«  60. 
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laws  t  It  may  be  true,  as  he  affirms,  that  without  these  laws 
the  Romans  would  never  have  made  any  sensible  progress. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  when  they  neglected  them  they  be- 
came **  the  basest  of  slaves,  and  the  most  corrupt  of  men.*' 
Cicero  declared  that  in  his  estimation  that  one  little  book  of  the 
twelve  tables  was  of  more  value  than  all  the  libraries  of  the 
philosophers.*  It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  this  case  bis  judg- 
ment is  correct.  But  it  may  still  be  asked,  *  How  came  the  Ro- 
manlpeople  to  obeythese  laws  V  In  Athens,  where  thecode  chiefly 
originated,  the  la  ^s  were  unable  to  produce  subordination.  At 
home  they  were  far  from  establishing  general  morality,  render- 
ing the  government  stable,  and  securing  public  happiness.  Is  it 
then  to  be  supposed  that,  by  a  transfer  to  Italy,  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  when  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  another 
people,  acquired  such  power  that  they  created  a  virtuous  national 
character  and  secured  all  the  blessings  of  permanent  freedom  ? 
It  is  obvious  that  for  the  primary  sources  of  national  prosperity 
we  must  look  to  something  more  efficacious  than  ordinary  civil 
laws.  The  Roman  character  was  formed  by  the  institutions  of 
Numa.  The  precise  period  at  which  this  prince  lived  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  impossible,  among  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people, 
to  fix  with  precision  the  chronology  of  so  remote  an  age.  In 
regard  to  the  period  to  which  the  reign  of  Numa  is  to  be  assigned, 
there  appears  to  have  been  among  the  ancients  themselves  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  affirmed  that  Numa  was  a 
scholar  of  Pythagoras,  while  others  believed  that  he  was  entire- 
ly unacquainted  with  Grecian  learning.  Among  those  who  main- 
tain the  last  mentioned  opinion  arePolybius  andlivy,  the  latter 
of  whom  thinkSjf  that  even  if  Numa  had  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Pythagoras  instead  of  two  centuries  earlier,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  in  so  barbarous  an  age,  that  any  communica- 
tion should  have  been  opened  between  Rome  and  Magna  Grecia. 
Cicero|  supposes  the  current  report  that  the  Roman  lawgiver 
was  a  Pythagorean,  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Italy  was 
formerly  filled  with  philosophers  of  that  sect  from  the  schools  of 
Magna  Grecia.  But  Numa,  he  remarks,  who  lived  many  years 
before  Pythagoras,  is  to  be  r^arded  as  the  greater  man,  for 
having  shown  so  much  wisdom  in  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
empire  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Greeks  gave  proofe  of 


De  Oratore,  L  44.        f  Liv.  I-  18.       %  De  Oratore  II.  37. 
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any  sacli  skill.  Plutarch,  after  enumerating  many  circumstan- 
ces which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Numa  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  cuts  short  the  argu- 
ment by  observing :  •*  But  as  these  matters  are  very  dubious, 
to  support  or  refute  them  further  would  look  like  the  juvenile 
affectation  of  dispute."*  The  example  of  Plutarch  in  passing 
over  this  disputed  point  may  be  followed  with  advantage ;  for 
it  is  much  more  important  to  know  what  the  views  and  mstitu- 
tions  of  Numa  were,  than  from  what  source  he  received  them« 
In  common  vnth  some  other  legislators,  this  prince  laid  claim  to 
inspiration,  by  which  means  be  secured  for  his  laws  the  sanc- 
tion of  divine  authority.  His  institutions  are  distinguished  above 
all  others  (if  we  except  those  of  Moses)  for  their  strong  moral  and 
religious  tendency.  The  object  which  he  had  in  view,  and  the 
means  which  he  adopted  to  accomplish  it,  are  pointed  to  in  the 
following  passage  of  Plutarch.  *^  Numa  having  settled  these 
matters  with  a  view  to  establish  himself  in  the  people's  good 
graces,  immediately  after  attempted  to  soften  them,  as  iron  is 
softened  by  fire,  and  to  bring  them  from  a  violent  and  warlike 
disposition,  to  a  more  just  and  gentle  temper.  Persuaded, that 
no  ordinary  means  were  sufficient  to  form  and  reduce  so  high 
spirited  and  untractable  a  people  to  mildness  and  peace,  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  religion.'''!'  The  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  institutions  of  Numa  may  be  best  seen  by  a  re- 
ference to  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  religion. 

1.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  hisvieios  of  the  Deity 
as  indicated  by  the  absence  of  image  worship.  On  this  point  no 
writer  is  more  explicit  than  his  biographer  Plutarch.  *^  His 
regulations  concerning  images  seem  likewise  to  have  some  re- 
lation to  the  doctrine  of  P^hagoras ;  who  was  of  opinion  that 
the  First  Cause  was  [is]  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to  pas- 
non,  but  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  discernible  only  by  the 
mind.  Thus  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  represent  the  Deity 
in  the  form  either  of  man  or  beast.  Nor  was  there  among 
them  formerly  any  image  or  statue  of  the  Divine  Being :  durbff 
the  first  hundred' and  seventy  years  they  built  temples  indeed,  and 


*  On  the  question  whether  Numa  and  Pythagoras  knew  each 
other  ^Drachenboreh^sLivy  I.  18,  Bucheri  Instit.  Hist.  Philos. 
95,  Niebuhr's  Rome,  L  181. 

t  Life  of  Numa. 
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other  sacred  domes,  but  placed  id  them  no  figure  of  aoy  kind, 
persuaded  that  it  is  impious  to  represent  things  divine  by  what 
IS  perishable,  and  that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  God  but 
by  the  understanding.  His  sacrifices  too  resembled  the  Pytha- 
gorean worship ;  for  they  were  without  any  effusion  of  blood, 
consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  libations  of  wine,  and  other  very 
simple  and  unexpensive  things."*  The  testimony  of  Plutarch, 
in  regard  to  the  absence  of  images  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
religious  rites,  is  strengthened  by  other  authority.  ^  Although 
some  superstitions  were  introduced  by  Numa,''  says  Tertullian, 
*^  nevertheless  at  that  time  the  worship  of  the  Deity  among  the 
Romans  was  not  yet  attended  with  images,  or  performed  in  tern* 
pies.  Religion  was  chaste,  and  the  rites  without  ostentation. 
There  was  then  no  capitol  ascending  to  heaven,  and  as  yet  the 
altars  were  hastily  made  of  turf,  and  the  vessels  earthen.  But  little 
splendor  appeared,  and  God  himself  was  nowhere  seen ;  for 
the  ingenuity  of  Greeks  and  Tuscans  had  not  yet  inundated  the 
city  with  images.!  Another  witness  is  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Angus- 
tine.  **  He  says  also  that  the  ancient  Romans  worshipped  the 
gods  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventv  years  without  an  im- 
age. If  this,  he  adds,  had  continued  till  the  present  time,  the 
gods  would  receive  a  purer  homage. "|  These  passages  might 
Seem  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  early  Romans  were  not 
worshippers  of  idols.  But  the  truth  of  this  representation  has 
been  denied  by  distinguished  men,  and  assertions  supposed  to  be 
at  variance  with  these  have  been  found  in  other  ancient  writers. 
The  objections  to  the  statements  of  Varro,  Plutarch,  and  Ter- 
tullian are  exhibited  in  the  following  extract  firom  Meiners 
Historia  Doctrinae  De  Vero  Deo.  *^  For  I  have  observed  that 
distinguished  men  have  been  induced  bv  a  certam  passage  of 
Plutarch  to  believe  that  Numa  strictly  prohibited  all  images  of  the 
gods  formed  in  human  shape,  because  he  believed  that  the  di- 
vine nature  is  uncompounded  and  indivisible,  and  that  it  is  to  be 
discerned  only  with  the  mind.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that 
Plutarch  fell  into  this  opinion;  for  since  be  desired  to  ascribe 
his  own  doctrines  or  those  of  Plato  to  almost  all  ancient  people 
and  men,  he  would  do  this  the  more  readily  in  respect  to  Numa, 
because  he  falsely  thought  that  this  Roman  king  had  at  some  time 
or  other  been  instructed  by  Pythagoras.    But  it  is  easy  to  see 

•  Life  of  Numa.  f  Apologet.  IV.  c.  26. 

t  De  Civ.  Dei.  IV.  31,  cf.  I.  131. 
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from  the  sacred  rites  instituted  by  this  founder,  and  reformer  of 
the  Roman  religion,  and  from  the  gods  which  he  introduced, 
that  such  noble  ideas  concerning  the  divine  nature  as  Plutarch 
attributes  to  him,  never  entered  his  mind.  For  the  Roman  na* 
tion  owe  to  Numa  not  onl^  the  worship  of  fire  and  the  socie^  of 
vestal  virgins,  but  also  their  gods  of  stone.  Terminus  and  Jupiter, 
by  whom  the  Fedales  swore,  and  Libitina,  and  Jupiter  Elicius. 
(Dion.  Halicar.  II.  74,  Liv.  I.  20, 21.) 

The  same  man  appointed  a  constant  priest  of  Jupiter,  and 
connected  with  him  two  others,  one  of  Mars,  the  other  of  Qui- 
rinus.  He  also  chose  twelve  priests  to  Mars  Gradivus,  and  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  whose  duty  it  was  to  instruct  the  people 
both  in  celestial  ceremonies,  and  in  funeral  rites,  and  the 
mode  of  app^unng  the  manes,  and  how  certain  prodigies  dven  by 
lightning  or  in  some  other  form  (I  use  Livy'sown  wotSs)  were 
to  be  taken  up  and  investigated.  He  moreover  consecrated  agrove 
to  the  muses,  because  their  interviews  with  his  wife  Egeria 
were  held  in  that  place.  To  this  grove  he  frequently  retired 
without  witnesses,  as  if  to  a  meeting  with  the  goddess.  Even 
granting,  therefore,  that  this  Roman  king,  who  set  up  stones  to 
oe  wor^ipped  by  his  subjects,  dedicated  no  shrines  and  images 
to  the  deities,  we  can  only  infer  from  this,  that  among  rude  and 
half-civilized  men,  no  one  was  capable  of  making  images  of 
the  gods.  Pliny  favors  this  conjecture,  affirming  that  Demara- 
tus,  the  father  of  Priscus  Tarquinius,  employed  the  statuaries 
Euchira  and  Eugrammus,  and  that  these  men  first  introduced 
the  plastic  art  into  Italy  (XXXV.  12,  (43).  But  if  any  one  should 
tlunk  Pliny  more  wortny  of  belief  in  another  passage  (XXXIV. 
7,  (16),  then  the  idea  which  generally  prevails  that  Numa  pro- 
hibited all  images  of  the  divine  nature,  must  certainly  be  false. 
For  the  learned  writer  not  only  declares  that  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  Hercules  was  consecrated  by  Evander,  but  also  that 
^  Janus  with  two  faces  was  made  a  god  by  King  Numa,  and 
wrought  out,  rudely  indeed,  but  yet  with  much  labor."*  The 
object  of  this  writer  is  to  prove  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Israelites,  Greeks,  and  Christians,  and  the  nations  whose  litera- 
ture and  religion  may  be  traced  to  these,  there  has  never,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  been  any  people  who  have  had  correct  ideas 
of  the  true  Godf    It  was  the  opinion  of  Cudworth,  founded 

•  Page  225. 

t  ^^  Except  these  illustrious  nations,  of  whom  mention  has 
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diidk  oil  a  ptoagd  in  Seneca,  diat  tfae  Etrasci  (from  vhom 
tke  Romans  early  receiTed  refigiow  impMBsions)  had  orthodox 
Botioiis  of  the  I>raty.  If  Miners,  without  affirming  diat  im- 
ages were  worshipped  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  had  confined 
Inmself  to  an  e:qK)sition  of  tbedeiectiTaiesBof  tbeideasof  the 
divine  nature  prevalent  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Italian  history, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  hinu 
The  idea,  however,  which  runs  throudi  his  book,  that,  aside 
from  the  Jews,  the  further  back  into  me  childhood  of  the  na- 
tions of  antiquitjr  the  history  of  rdi^on  is  carried,  the  more  pu- 
erile and  imf^eriect  die  prevaSiag  views  of  the  Divini^  will  be 
found  to  be,  is  not  altogether  accurate.  It  leaves  out  of  view 
the  traditional  religioii  received  firom  tfae  first  parents  of  the 
human  race,  and  supposes  (what  indeed  is  elsewhere  asserted  by 
the  same  writer*)  that  the  only  source  of  religions  is  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  human  intellect,  in  the  infiuM^  of  society,  to  account 
fi)r  the  phenomena  of  nature  without  refeciing  to  some  higher 
power.  But  if  the  ideas  of  the  Ddty  become  more  and  more 
crude  and  erroneous  the  higher  they  are  traced  towards  the  ori- 
g^  of  the  race,  it  might  w  expected  that  the  more  cultivated 
and  intellectual  any  nation  should  become,  the  more  pure  would 
be  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  Deity^  Whereas,  if  those  na*» 
tions  whose  theokcy  is  derived  from  revelation  are  left  out  of 
the  account,  with  £e  exception  of  a  &W  phikunphers,  tfae  fact 
is  just  the  contrary.  It  were  indeed  natural,  tsom  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes  ftom  rude  beginnbgs  to  higher 

just  been  made,  no  other  ever  existed,  which  had  made  such 
progress  iu  observing  ana  interpreting  nature,  or  so  investi* 
gated  the  illimitable  universe,  and  the  immensity  of  the  heav- 
enly  bodies  and  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are  impaled ; 
their  amazing  velocity  and  eternal  permanence ,  the  courses 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  use  and  adaptation  of  aU  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  as  to  draw  from  them  tne  conclusion,  tnat  such  a 
mass  of  material  objects,  harmoniring  with  each  other,  never 
e«HiId  have  been  created  and  OTffanizea  by  chance,  nor  even  by 
necessity,  or  the  contrivance  of  several  architects,  but  only  by 
tfae  energy  and  design  of  one  mighty  mind.**  Meiners,  De 
Vero  Deo^  p.  17* 

*  ''  The  only  cause  of  the  origin  of  religions,  was  the  want 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  nature,  or  tbo  insJ^lity  of  rude 
men  to  investig^ate  the  true  causes  of  natural  phenomena.'* — 
Meiners  Geschichte  der  Religionen,  L  16. 
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and  higber  degrees  of  excellence,  to  infer  that  tbe  same  must  * 
he  true  of  religion,  that  as  nations  become  civilized,  intelligent, 
and  refined,  their  views  of  the  divine  nature  were  in  proportion 
corrected  and  elevated.  But  this  a  pnori  inference  is  contra** 
dieted  by  the  testimony  of  history.  ^^  Superstition  and  idola- 
try," says  Dr.  Leland,  **  instead  of  being  corrected  and  dimin- 
i^ed,  rather  faicreased  and  gathered  stren^h  among  the  heathen 
nations  as  they  grew  in  learning  and  pohteness.  if  we  consult 
fact  and  experience,  we  shall  find,  that  the  religion  of  the  Oen- 
tiles  in  the  most  ancient  times  was  in  several  instances  more 
pure  an4  simple,  less  incumbered  and  corrupted  with  idolatry, 
tiian  in  suceeeding  ages,  When  the  arts  and  sciences  had  made 
a  oonsiderable  nrogress.'^  In  accordance  with  this  view  is  the 
opinion  of  Miller.  **  It  is  a  strildn^  fact,  tftat  the  most  ancient 
and  in  odier  respects  entirely  uncultivated  nations,  had  very  just 
eoBceptions,  and  a  correct  knowledge  of  God,  of  the  world,  and 
of  immortality,  as  well  as  of  the  motions  of  the  Stars,  while  the 
arts  which  relate  to  the  conveniences  of  life  are  much  younger. 
On  the  most  im|K>rtant  subjects  the  fethers  of  the  human  race 
fiirmed  correct  judgments  ;  in  the  affairs  of  life  they  were  chil- 
dren. There  are  preserved  among  most  nations  obscure,  per- 
verted, misunderstood  traces  of  these  primitive  ideas.'^f 
The  fact  tfiat  the  eariy  Romans  were  less  cultivated  than 

*  Lehnd^^  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  Part  L 
ebapter  xx.  He  adds,  ^  This  seems  to  show  that  the  know* 
ledge  men  had  of  God  and  religion  in  iht  first  ages,  was  ori- 
ginally  owhug  not  merely  to  Xm  eflorts  of  their  own  reason, 
which  was  then  little  enltivated  and  improved,  but  to  a  divine 
revelation  made  to  the  first  of  the  human  race,  and  f^om  theaa 
communicated  to  their  posterity.  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  this  tradition,  wfaieh  when  duly  pri^osed  is  agretid>ls  to 
right  reason,  would  have  been  preserved  with  great  eare^espe* 
cially  when  learning  and  knowledge  were  improved :  but  it 
soon  bepran  to  degenerate,  and  became  the  more  corru^  the 
farther  it  was  removed  Arom  the  originaL  The  true  primitive 
theism,  which  was  the  most  ancient  religion  of  mankind,  be** 
came  soon  adulterated  with  mixtures  of  polytheism,  still  pre- 
serving for  the  most  mirt,  amidst  all  their  corruptions,  some 
obscure  idea  of  one  Supreme  Divinity,  till  at  length  it  was 
almost  lost  and  confounded  amidst  a  multiplicity  of  idol 
dehies." 

t  Allg.  Oe«)btehte,  I.  94. 
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some  other  nations  of  their  own  age,  or  than  they  themselves 
afterwards  became,  is  not  of  itself  conclusive  proof  that  they 
must  have  been  idolaters,  or  even  that  their  religion  did  not 
approach  more  nearly  to  truth  and  reason,  than  when  at  a  later 
period  they  had  become  more  intellectual. 

The  authority  on  which  Meiners  rests  his  assertion  that  the 
early  Romans  worshipped  images,  is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  Livy,  and  Pliny.  Ine  first  two,  if  the  characteristics 
of  each  are  kept  in  view,  may  be  regarded  as  excellent  writers. 
The  former  had  for  his  stand-point  the  reference  of  every  thing 
Roman  to  Greece  for  its  origin.  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  Livy's  history  in  other  respects,  he  is  not  to  he  depended  on 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  early  ages,  because  be  did  not 
choose  to  disturb  the  prevailing  belief  of  his  own  times.  The 
passages  cited  from  Pliny  by  Meiners,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
what  is  contradicted  by  the  express  and  concurring  testimony  of 
writers  of  good  authority.  In  the  strongest  of  these  passages 
(XXXIV.  7  (16.)  Pliny  states  that  Numa  caused  a  statue  of  Janus 
to  be  made.  But  this  would  not  prove  that  the  worship  of  im- 
ages was  established.  In  the  other  (XXXV.  12  (43),  he  affirms 
that  Tarquinius  Prisons  first  introduced  the  plastic  art  into  Italy, 
the  inference  from  which  would  seem  to  be  that  the  former 
statement  is  incorrect  It  is  suggested  by  Meiners,  that  even  if 
it  were  proved  that  Numa  did  not  authorize  the  use  of  images, 
nothing  more  could  be  inferred  from  this  fact  than  that,  in  so 
rude  an  age,  there  were  no  artists  to  carve  them.  It  would 
seem  that  this  writer  had  never  seen  the  rough  and  uncouth 
idols  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  other  savage  heathen  of  our 
own  times.  These  hideous  and  misshapen  blocks  prove  con- 
clusively that  the  low  state  of  the  arts  is  not  a  sufficient  defence 
against  image- worship. 

The  difference  between  the  views  of  the  Deitj  which  pre- 
vailed in  Rome  at  an  early  period,  and  those  which  were  cur- 
rent in  Greece,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  passages  from 
Kreutzer's  Symbolik :  "  It  were  a  great  misapprehension  to 
confound  these  and  similar  traditions  with  those  epic  histories  of 
the  gods  which  sprang  from  the  Grecian  Anthropomorphism. 
The  religious  feeling  of  the  old  Italian  was  removed  to  the  far- 
thest extent  from  this  loquacity  in  the  rehearsal  of  fables,  from 
this  childish  simplicity.  Even  the  Grecian  Dionysius  pays  this 
just  tribute  to  the  Romans.  In  a  remarkable  passage  (Antiqq. 
Komm.  IL  18,  p.  273  Reisk)  he  speaks  of  the  wisdom  of  the  reli- 
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gioDS  institations  of  Romulus,  and  shows  the  g^i  superiority 
of  the  old  Roman  religion  over  the  Grecian.  The  former  has 
its  templeSy  consecrated  places,  altars,  images  of  the  gods,  and 
sjrmbols ;  it  brings  into  view,  also,  the  influence  of  the  mimortal 
^ods^  and  the  benefits  which  they  bestow  on  the  human  race  ; 
It  consecrates,  moreover,  festivals  and  sacrifices,  has,  in  common 
with  the  Greeks,  assemblies  for  divine  service,  days  of  rest,  and 
means  of  atonement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fables  related  by 
the  latter,  with  all  the  blasphemous  accounts  of  the  contests  of 
the  gods— the  mutilations,  wounds,  death,  imprisonment,  and 
slavery  of  those  divine  beings,  the  religion  of  the  Romans  utter* 
ly  rejected.  If  this  passage  is  understood,  according  to  its  con- 
nection, of  the  original  features  of  the  old  Roman  religion,  the 
view  which  it  gives  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  first  Romans,  is  altogether  correct*  Those  pious, 
noble  fathers  of  the  quiet,  mild,  thinking  Latium  were  not  to  be 
charmed  away  from  the  native  circle  of  the  paternal  religion 
by  the  excitable  fancy  of  Greek  poets.  A  hundred  and  seventy 
years  the  pious  old  Roman  served  his  divinity  without  needing 
any  images.f  And  even  at  a  later  period,  when  idols  had  al- 
ready obtained  a  place  in  the  sacrcxi  niches,  in  the  important 
service  of  the  lofty  Vesta,  he  preserved  the  memory  of  the  old 
law.  Thenceforward  the  glowmg  flame  of  the  pure  fire  in  her 
still,  sacred  house,  satisfied  him  without  any  image  or  external 

*  II.  992,  993.  Compare  the  passaffe  in  Hegeln  Vorletung- 
en  ueber  die  Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  referred  to  in 
VoL  VIII.  p.  50  of  the  Repository.  ^  In  the  preceding  part  a 
closer  view  has  been  taken  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  common  idea,  the  Roman  religion,  with  a  change  of 
name  only,  was  the  same  as  the  Greek.  Upon  a  nearer  in- 
spection, however,  the  most  striking  difi*erenee  shows  itself.'* 
'*  In  all  circumstances  the  Roman  was  pious,"  etc. — Werke, 
IX.  297. 

t  ''  Plutarch  in  Numa,  Cap.  VIII.  §  4,  p.  65  B.  p.  287  Leopold. 
Vergl.  AugQstin  de  Civ.  D.  IV.  31.  It  is  not  unknown  to  me 
that  Heyne  (Opusc.  Acadd.  II.  p.  71)  has  raised  certain  doubts 
respecting  this  representation  of  the  old  Roman  religion.  But 
that  distinguished  man  was  not  then  in  possession  of  those 
original  helps  which  have  nlaced  us  at  the  present  time  in  an 
entirely  different  point  of  observation,  the  same,  to  wit,  to 
which  I  am  endeavoring  in  this  book  to  conduct  my  readers,^* 
etc. 
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mgtL  And  ^rben,  in  tbe  earthquake,  the  m^steriooB  energy  of 
t&  dark  powers  showed  itsdf  in  terrific  manifestatioBS,  then  tbe 
Bttod  of  the  Roman  continued  in  this  region  of  darkness  and  awe» 
and  prayed  to  no  definite,  to  no  known  God.'^ 

2.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  heU  respecting  the  views  of 
the  divdne  nature  entertained  by  the  early  Romans,  that  reft* 
gums/eeling  was  one  of  the  mod  deeply  eeaiedf  md  ttrongljf 
developed  ^  the  eUmeaUe  of  the  Roman  eharaetery  can  be 

*  tL  993.  It  has  been  ahready  remarked  that  Dionysios  is 
disposed  to  assign  a  Grecian  origin  to  every  thing  Koman. 
The  templesi  saactaaries,  altars,  statues,  festivals,  and  other 
religious  institutions,  be  thinks,  were  all  copied  from  the  best 
Greek  models*  But  while  he  attributes  to  the  Greeks  the 
merit  of  having,  by  their  intellectual  superiority,  given  laws 
and  reliffion  to  the  greatest  of  nations,  be  praises  tbe  founders 
of  the  Koman  state  for  the  important  improvements  which 
they  had  made  in  these  borrowed  institutions,  and  especially 
for  the  superiority  of  their  views  respecting  the  divine  nature. 
^*  Among  the  Romans,''  he  says,  **  we  hear  of  no  Uranus  cas* 
trated  by  his  own  children,  no  Saturn  murdering  his  own  off^ 
spring,  through  fear  of  their  conspiring  together,  no  Jupiter 
destroying  the  power  of  Saturn,  and  confining  his  own  father 
in  the  prison  of  Tartarus,  no  wars,  wounds,  bonds,  or  slavery 
of  the  gods  with  men.  Among  them  no  festival  is  celebrated 
with  black  apparel,  or  funeral  solemnities  amid  the  wailing  and 
the  tears  of  females,  on  account  of  the  disappearance  of  gods, 
as  is  done  among  the  Grecians  in  reference  to  the  rape  of  Pro- 
serpine,  the  sufferings  of  Bacchus,  and  other  things  resembling 
these.  Among  them,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  already  pre- 
valent, can  be  seen  no  inspired  ravines,  no  tumults  of  the  Co- 
rybantes,  no  processions  of  mendicants,  no  bacchanalian 
frenzy  and  secret  mysteries,  no  watchings  of  men  with  women 
throuffhout  the  night  in  the  temples,  no  jugglery  of  the  kind } 
but  all  things  in  reference  to  the  gods  are  done  and  said  in  a 
reverential  manner,  unlike  the  customs  both  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  barbarians.''  '^But  supposing  the  accounts  circulated 
about  them,  in  which  there  are  certain  calumnies  or  aecuea* 
tions  against  them,  to  be  malicious,  useless,  indecent,  and  un- 
worthy not  only  of  the  gods  but  even  of  good  men,  he  reject- 
ed the  whole,  and  accustomed  men  to  entertain  and  express 
the  best  ideas  concerning  the  gods,  attributing  to  them  no 

{propensities  unworthy  of  their  blessed  nature." — Antiq.  Rom. 
1. 18,  19. 
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doubted  by  no  one  who  knows  any  thfaw  of  tbeMbject.  To 
the  testimony  of  the  writers  ah'eac^  adduced,  may  be  added 
^  following  striking  sentiments  of  Polybuis,  whose  jud^ent, 
means  of  information,  and  impartiality,  give  ^preat  weight  la 
his  opinion.    ^  But  dbe  greatest  siqpenori^  whidi  the  Roman 

ditical  constitution  possesses,  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  their 
ief  respecting  the  gods.  In  fact,  the  yenr  thing  which  is 
reprobated  among  other  men,  seems  to  me  to  hold  together  the 
Roman  commonwealth — I  mean  superstition.  Its  inmence  has 
been  introduced  among  diem  both  into  the  private  fiyes  of 
individuals,  and  into  the  public  affairs  of  the  state,  and  carried 
to  the  highest  possible  extent.  To  many  this  mi^  seem  sur^ 
prising ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  expedient  adopted  on 
aceoimt  of  the  populace.  If,  indeed,  it  were  poenble  to  assemble 
a  state  composed  wholly  of  wise  men,  perhaps  no  such  con^ 
trirance  would  be  neoessary.  But  since  the  multitude  are  al* 
ways  fickle,  lull  of  unlawful  desires,  and  violent  passions,  and 
liable  to  unreasonable  excitement,  there  is  no  way  but  to  re* 
strain  the  populace  by  the  dread  of  things  unseen,  and  such 
like  terrific  inventions.  It  was  not  in  vain,  therefore,  or  by 
chance,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  ancients  infused  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  notions  respecting  the  gods,  and  a 
belief  in  the  punishments  of  the  infernal  regions.  On  the  con- 
trary,  I  think  that  the  present  generation  have  rejected  them 
without  reason,  and  to  no  go^  purpose.  Omitting  on  this 
point  other  examples,  (of  the  good  enects  of  a  belief  in  these 
doctrines)  if  among  the  Grades  those  who  mana^^e  the  public 
.funds  are  intrusted  with  but  a  single  talent,  it  is  impossible  by 
making  use  of  ten  bonds,  as  many  seals,  and  double  the  num* 
ber  of  witnesses,  to  secure  fidelity.  Whereas  those  who,  in  the 
Roman  ma^racies  and  embassies,  handle  a  large  amount  of 
money,  discharge  their  duty  faithfully  through  the  single  obli- 
gation of  the  oath.  Thus,  while  in  other  states  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  man  who,  not  having  laid  hands  on  the  public 
treasure^  is  pure  in  this  respect,  among  the  Romans  it  is  seldom 
that  any  one  is  convicted  of  such  a  crime."*  Most  of  the 
writers  who  have  been  quoted,  represrat  the  religion  of  the 
early  Romans  as  more  or  less  different  from  that  of  Greece, 
and  as  superior  to  the  latter.  In  one  point  they  all  coocui^ 
They  unitedly  regard  the  Roman  character  and  Roman  great- 

♦  Hisl.  VI.  54. 
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ness  as  intimately  connected  'with  reli^on.  Can  it  be  su{^>06ed 
that  they  are  all  mistaken  1  Such  is  the  opinion  of  some. 
^^  There  is  no  doubt,"  remarks  Buchholz,  in  his  observations 
on  the  passage  from  the  historian  just  cited,  ^  that  Polybius,  in 
what  he  has  said  respecting  the  superstiticm  of  the  Romans, 
and  respecting  their  honesty,  is  altogether  correct  Neverthe* 
less,  in  regard  to  the  causal  connection  into  which  he  brings  them, 
he  may  easily  have  erred ;  for,  in  nothing  do  men  deceive 
themselyes  more  readily  than  when  they  undertake  to  assign 
the  causes  of  phenomena."*  If  then  the  admitted  honesty  of 
the  early  Romans  did  not  grow  out  of  thm  religion,  if  their 
conscientious  performance  of  private  contracts,  their  sacred  re- 
gard for  the  solemnity  of  an  oaA,  and  their  faithful  discharge 
of  the  offices  of  the  state, — all  of  which  indicate  a  high  and 
unusual  tone  of  moral  feeling, — are  not  to  be  traced  to  &e  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  nation,  in  what  manner  are  these  facts  to  be 
accounted  for  1  We  need  not,  observes  Buchholz,  deny  alto- 
gether to  the  popular  superstition  (for  he  will  not,  be  says, 
dignify  such  a  ^stem  with  the  name  of  religion,)  any  influence 
on  morality ;  but  we  shall  do  well  to  search  for  the  causes  in 
more  influential  principles.  And  what  are  these  ?  He  sug- 
gests, in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  patri- 
cians, who  constituted  a  distinct  order,  and  in  whose  hands  the 
offices  were,  to  prevent  all  abuses  which  would  have  injured 
their  reputation,  and  weakened  their  influence.  And  brides 
this,  after  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship,  detection  (he  thinks) 
was  so  certain  to  follow  all  abuses  in  the  public  offices  that  it 
is  not  strange  that  there  were  few  or  no  breaches  of  trust, 
since  publicity  is  the  most  dreadfiil  scourge  which  men  without 
conscience  apprehend.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
these  reasons  are  wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  the  state  of 
morals  at  Rome  in  the  early  periods  of  its  history.  Public  and 
private  virtue  is  not  the  natural  offipring  of  party  spirit.  The 
esprit  du  corps  leads  to  verj  different  results.  That  the  fear  of 
detection  is  a  very  poor  defence  against  crime,  is  proved  by  the 
history  of  the  same  people  at  a  later  period.  But  what  shows 
conclusively,  continues  this  writer,  that  Polybius  was  mistaken, 
is,  that  had  he  lived  fifl^  years  later  be  would  have  been  alto- 
gether of  another  opinion.  For  then  the  superstition  of  the 
Romans  remained,  while  their  virtues  no  longer  existed.    In 

*  Philosophische  Untersuchutigen  Ueber  die  R6mer,  L  35. 
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the  seventh  centorj  from  the  building  of  the  city,  the  Romans, 
be  affirms,  were  as  regardful  of  the  gods  as  at  any  former 
period,  and  yet  their  morality  was  gone  forever.  This  proves, 
he  thinks,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  was  always 
loose,  as  is  the  fact  at  the  present  day  with  the  inhabitants  of 
modern  Rome.  This  argument  would  indeed  be  conclusive  if 
the  premises  were  admitted.  But  while  it  is  true  that  the 
morality  of  the  Romans  was  corrupted,  it  is  not  true  that  their 
religious  faith  remained  the  same.  That  there  was  a  change 
in  the  religion  of  the  nation,  and  that  this  change  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  in  debasing  the  public  morals,  we  propose 
to  show  hereafter.  A  similar  view  of  the  moral  tendency  of 
the  ancient  religions  is  maintained  by  Memers.  Polytheistic 
and  corrupt  monotheistic  religions,  he  thinks,  are  no  more  use- 
fid  than  ignorance  and  vice,  anarchy  and  despotism.  He  sup- 
poses, therefore,  that  when  Baily  undertook  to  prove  that 
superstition  is  more  injurious  than  skepticism,  the  divines  who 
regarded  his  proposition  as  a  dangerous  paradox,  and  main- 
tamed  that  even  false  religions  are  better  than  none,  were  much 
mistaken.  **  National  religions  will  not  become  the  friends  of 
human  virtue  and  happiness,  until  they  teach  that  the  Deity  is 
not  only  an  inconceivably  powerful,  but  also  an  inconceivably 
wise  and  good  being ;  that  for  this  reason  he  gives  way  neither 
to  anger  nor  revenge,  and  never  punishes  capriciously ;  that 
we  owe  to  his  favor  alone  all  the  good  which  we  possess  and 
enjoy ;  that  even  our  sufferings  contribute  to  our  highest  good, 
and  death  is  a  bitter  but  a  salutary  change ;  in  fine,  that  the 
sacrifice  most  acceptable  to  God  consists  m  a  mind  that  seeks 
for  truth,  and  a  pure  heart.  Religions  which  announce  these 
exalted  truths  ofier  to  man  the  strongest  preservatives  from  vice, 
and  the  strongest  motives  to  virtue,  exalt  and  ennoble  his  joys, 
console  and  guide  him  in  all  kinds  of  misfortunes,  and  inspu-e 
him  with  forbearance,  patience,  and  active  benevolence  towards 
his  brethren."*  To  this  it  may  be  replied  in  the  words  of  this 
writer  himself,!  that  no  religion  as  received  by  the  peoj^e,  con- 
sists of  pure  truth.  It  is  manifest  that  in  every  religion  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  not  excepting  ChristianiW  itself,  as 
these  religions  have  existed,  or  do  exist,  in  the  public  mind, 
there  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  It  is  not  necessary  there- 
fore to  affirm  with  the  opponents  of  Baily,  that  as  truth  itself 

*  Meinecs  Gcschichte  der  Religionen,  I.  78,  79.     f  lb.  I.  6. 
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is  Bometiines  injurious,  so  also,  under  certain  circumstances, 
falsehood  maj  be  useful.  A  religion  is  likely  to  be  useful  to 
society  in  proportion  to  the  aniount  of  important  truth,  which 
in  connection  with  freedom  from  errors  of  mjurious  tendency,  it 
inculcates.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  religion  of 
tiie  early  Romans  contained  tru^  of  great  importance  and  of 
salutary  tendency,  and  that  the  most  corrupt  features  of  the 
later  national  superstition,  together  with  the  general  skepticism, 
belong  to  a  subsequent  period,  it  is  reasonaUe  to  believe  that 
religion,  as  it  existed  at  first,  was  favorable  to  morality.  It  has 
alr^y  been  shown  to  be  highly  probable,  that  when  the  foun^ 
dations  of  the  national  religion  were  laid,  idolatrr  <Kd  not  exist. 
The  religious  ceremonies  were  then  fewer  and  more  simple 
^n  they  afterwards  became,  and  whatever  may  have  been 
tiie  prevalent  views  in  theology,  it  is  certain  that  the  religion 
as  a  whole  diverged  much  less  from  a  system  of  truth  than  at 
a  later  period. 

The  great  object  which  the  religious  institutions  were  de* 
signed  to  accomplish  was,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Dionysius, 
to  soften  the  roughness  of  the  national  temper,  to  cherish  a  re- 
verence for  sacred  things,  and  to  promote  the  observance  of 
public  and  private  faith.  In  additicm  to  the  characteristics 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  another  important  feature 
of  the  religion  of  the  early  Romans  is  worthy  of  notice. 

8.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  state,  the  RomoM  bdieved  them- 
selves the  stAjeds  <^a  moral  government  administered  by  super* 
hvman  power.  It  is  obvious  that  next  after  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  the  Question  whether  the  affairs  of  this  world 
are  under  his  control,  is  of  the  highest  practical  importance. 
That  the  heathen  philosophers  were  fuliv  aware  of  this  is 
proved  by  the  remarks  of  Cicero  on  the  subject.  Speaking  of 
the  notions  on  this  point  prevalent  among  the  philosophers  of 
his  own  day,  he  says :  **  There  have  been  and  are  philosophers, 
who  maintain  that  the  gods  exercise  no  supervision  over  hu* 
man  affairs.  If  their  opinion  be  correct,  how  can  there  be  any 
piety,  any  devotion,  any  religious  reverence  1  For  these  sacred 
and  pure  acts  of  homage  are  due  to  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  if 
diey  are  taken  notice  of  by  them,  and  if  any  thing  has  been 
bestowed  by  the  immortal  gods  on  the  race  of  men.  But  if 
the  gods  neither  can  nor  will  assist  us,  nor  exercise  any  care 
over  us,  nor  perceive  what  we  do ;  and  if  no  influence  from 
diem  can  pervade  the  lives  of  men, — why  should  we  offer  to 
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ttke  immoital  gods  any  wotsUj),  boDors,  or  prajerat  But  piety, 
like  other  Tirtues,  cannot  exist  b  mere  nypocritical  forma. 
Along  with  piety,  devotion  and  religious  reverence  must  also 
be  removed  j  and  the  consequence  would  be  great  disorder  and 
confusion.  And  I  am  not  sure  that  if  piety  towards  the  gods 
were  taken  away,  fidelity  and  the  ties  which  bbd  society  to« 

£  ether,  and  justice,  that  pre-embent  virtue,  would  not  also 
»  overthrown.***  In  his  treatise  De  Legtfa^  also,  the  same 
writer  expresses  similar  sentiments  reqpeotbg  the  bflueoce 
of  a  belief  b  the  realitv  of  a  divine  government.  ^But 
who  can  daiy  that  thb  belief  k  useful,  when  he  sees  hov^ 
many  things  may  be  confirmed  by  an  oath,  how  salutarv  are 
the  religious  rites  of  covenants,  how  many  have  been  withheld 
from  crime  by  the  fear  of  divbe  vengeance,  and  bow  sacred  is 
the  union  which  Unds  citizens  together,  when  the  immortal 
gods  are  invoked,  not  only  as  judges,  but  as  witnesBe8.*'t  It 
has  been  affirmed  by  tfiose  who  do  not  regard  it  as  a  compH* 
ment,  that  in  the  early  ages  the  Roman  government  was 
almost  entirely  religious.  **  Perhaps,''  savs  Buchholz,  ^  the 
assertion  is  not  too  M>ld,  that  the  Romans  m  the  first  centuries 
of  the  republic,  were  governed  entirely  by  a  theocracy.*'  ^  But 
here,  where  the  discourse  req>ects  thie  constitution  and  law,  it 
should  not  remab  unobserved,  that  while  the  religious  institu* 
tions  formed  the  kevstooe  of  the  constitution,  the  Romans  were 
governed  far  more  by  bfluences  drawn  from  religion  than  finom 
temporal  authority.'^  There  is  no  doubt  &at  religion  was 
made  use  of  at  Rome  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  political 
engine.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  use  to  which  it 
was  applied,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  belief  of 
the  people  bad  a  large  diare  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
character.  **  These  rdigumes  which  Numa  instituted,  were  his 
way  and  means  of  governing  the  state.  He  himself,  as  Pon* 
tifex  Maximus,  was  neither  more  nor  leas  than  a  ruler  of  the 
state,  who,  because  a  public  sentiment  was  yet  as  much  wantbg 
as  a  public  authority,  could  rule  only  by  stepping  forth  as  the 
servant  of  the  gods.  What  was  useful  to  him  was  followed  by 
the  most  important  consequences  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  the  Romans."     ^  It  was  a  distinguished  benefit  that  bt 

*  De  Natura  Deorum,  I.  2.  f  De  Leffikis,  II.  7. 

^  Dci  waitem  menr  tneokrattsch  ais  kosmokfatiscn.    veoer 
die  Romer,  I.  49,  52. 
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gave  oi^rtunity  to  this  gloomy,  misantbropic  people  to  (am 
connectioos  with  each  other,  to  lay  aside  their  old  roughness, 
to  learn  to  feel  new  wants,  etc  What  was  done  in  the  middle 
ages  for  the  Germans,  and  other  barbarous  nations  by  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  church,  this  Numa  did  for  the  rude 
Komans  of  hb  time,  who  could  much  more  easily  be  divided 
into  parties  than  united."* 

The  manner  in  which  Dionysius  accounts  for  the  prevalence 
of  public  and  private  faith  among  the  early  Romans,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  *^  Numa,''  he  says,  *^  made  use  of  a  means  unknown 
to  the  founders  of  other  celebrated  constitutions.  He  built  a 
temple  and  instituted  religious  ceremonies,  for  the  purpose  of 
consecrating^  fidelity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  a  divme 
quality."  This  measure  he  thinks  was  followed  by  the  most 
beneficial  consequences.  **  A  pledge  was  therefore  considered 
as  a  thing  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  a  man's  word  was 
equivalent  to  the  greatest  oath,  and  stronger  than  all  testimony ; 
and  whenever  any  doubt  arose  about  a  contract  which  had 
been  made  between  two  individuals  without  witnesses,  the  word 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  settled  the  dispute,  and  per- 
mitted the  lawsuit  to  proceed  no  further.  The  magistrates 
and  the  tribunals  adjudged  most  controversies  by  means  of 
oaths  of  fidelity.  These  things  affording  indeed  encoura^em^it 
to  integrity,  and  givine  efficiency  to  justice,  were  devised  at 
that  time  by  Numa,  and  rendered  the  civil  poUty  of  the  Romans 
more  perfect  than  the  best  regulated  familv.^f  There  is  a  re- 
markable senriment  of  Cicero  respecting  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  his  countrymen,  and  its  results.  The  Romans,  he  says, 
were  the  most  religious  of  all  people,  and  excelled  other  na- 
tions in  this  one  particular,  that  they  acted  under  the  firm  con- 
viction that  all  thin^  are  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  divine 
providence.  By  this  single  piece  of  practical  wisdom,  he 
afiSrms,  they  conquered  the  world.  "  We  may  think  of  our- 
selves. Conscript  Fathers,  as  highly  as  we  please ;  yet  we  have 
neither  surpassed  the  Spaniards  in  number,  nor  the  Gauls  in 
strength,  nor  the  Carthaginians  in  cunning,  nor  the  Greeks  in 
the  arts,  nor,  in  short,  even  the  Italians  and  Latins  themselves, 
in  the  native  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  nation  and 
country ;  but  we  have  excelled  all  nations  in  piety  and  religious 
reverence;  and  in  this  one  proof  of  discernment,  that  we  nave 

•  Ibid.  I.  32,  34.  t  "•  75. 
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perceired  that  all  things  are  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  im- 
mortal gods."*  Respectine  Uie  practical  influence  of  a  belief 
in  the  existenoe  of  superior  beings,  and  of  a  divine  providence. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  the  following  observations :  "  The  good 
effects  of  maintaining,  and  the  bad  effects  of  neglecting  religion, 
had  been  extremely  vinble,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Roman 
government.  Numa,  the  second  founder  of  Rome,  contributed 
more  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  that  empire  than  the 
first  founder  of  it,  Romulus,  and  all  the  warrior  kings  who 
succeeded  him;  for  Numa  established  a  religion,  directed  it,  as 
others,  both  kings  and  consuls,  did  after  his  example,  to  the  sup- 
port of  civil  government,  and  made  it  the  principle  of  all  the 
glorious  expectations  that  were  raised  in  the  minds  of  that 
people.  His  religion  was  very  absurd;  and  yet  by  keeping  up 
an  awe  of  superior  powers,  and  the  belief  of  a  providence  that 
ordered  the  course  of  events,  it  produced  all  the  marvellous 
effects  which  Machiavel,  and  writers  more  able  to  judge  of 
them  and  thdr  causes  than  he  was,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
and  others,  ascribe  to  it  The  inward  peace  of  that  govern- 
ment was  often  broken  by  seditions :  Rome  was  in  distress  at 
home  whilst  she  triumphed  abroad ;  and  at  last,  the  dissolution 
of  the  commonwealth  followed  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war. 
But  the  neglect  of  religion,  not  religion,  was  a  principal  cause 
of  these  evib.  Religion  decayed,  and  the  state  decayed  with 
her.  She  might  have  preserved  it ;  but  even  in  her  decay  she 
gave  it  no  wounds,  nor  festered  like  a  poison  in  any."t 

4.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth  or  importance  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  pwushmerUs^  its  antiquity 
cannot  be  doubted.  A  consciousness  of  accountability  is  so 
deeply  inwrought  in  human  nature,  that  the  belief  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  with  difficulty  separated  from  the  idea 
of  some  species  of  retribution.  And  as  it  seems  evident  to  most 
men  that  the  awards  of  justice  which  they  feel  to  be  due  to 
human  character  and  action,  are  not  administered  in  this  world, 
it  is  natural  that  the  period  of  retribution  should  be  referred  to 
that  which  is  to  come.  The  separation  of  future  retribution 
from  future  existence  appears  to  be  rather  the  result  of  the  re- 
peated efforts  of  men  to  rid  themselves  of  apprehension,  than 
the  dictate  of  nature.  Cicero  says  of  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  that  all  the  ancients  (those  who  in  his  day 
were  called  ancients)  were  agreed  in  it,  and  that  they  received 

*  De  Harusp.  Respons.  §  9.  f  Works,  IV.  427, 428. 
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it  rather  irom  flie  teaching^  of  natnre  than  the  reaaomnga  of 
philaaophy.*  Seneca  also  represents  this  umversal  agreement 
as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  future  existence.!  The  great 
antiquity  of  the  doctrine  not  only  of  futmre  existence  but  of 
future  retribution^  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  are  least  of 
all  disposed  to  receive  it  as  a  truth.  Respecting  ihe  doctrine 
of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state,  it  is  confessed  bj 
Lord  Bolingbroke  that  **  it  hema  to  be  taught  before  we  have 
any  light  into  antiquity,  and  vmen  we  begin  to  have  any  we 
find  it  established.'^!  It  is  e^-ident  from  many  passages  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and  indeed  firom  the  very  structure  ot  the 
ancient  religions,  tiiat  wise  men  and  legislators  were  sensible  diat 
At  doctrine  of  fiiture  rewards  and  punieftiments  is  necessaiy  to 
the  welfare  of  society.  It  is  even  contended  by  those  who  ad- 
mit its  importance  while  they  deny  its  truth,  that  it  was  in- 
vented b^  ancient  lawgivers  for  political  purposes.  ^  To  give 
an  additional  strength  to  these  motives,"  [regard  for  the  good 
of  the  whole]  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  **  the  ancient  tbcists  and 
polytheists,  pbilosoidiers  or  legislators  invented  another ;  that, 
I  mean,  ot  future  rewards  and  punishments,  represented  under 
various  forms,  but  always  directed  to  the  same  purpose.'^  That 
this  was  the  general  opmion  at  Rome  in  the  tune  of  Cicero,  may 
be  gathered  from  several  passages  in  the  watings  of  that  orator, 
together  with  the  speeches  of  Cato  and  Ccesar  in  the  Remaa 
sedate,  in  the  debatesf  respecting  the  Catilinkli  conspiracy.||  II 
is  evident  from  these  passages,  as  well  as  from  that  before  cited 
firom  Polybius,  that  the  doctrine  of  future  punidunent  was 
taught  and  befieved  among  the  early  Romans.  ^  In  the  ancient 
and  most  virtuous  times  of  the  Koman  republic^"  savs  Dr. 
Leland,  ^  the  doctrine  *of  a  fnture  state,  and  particularly  of  a 
toure  retribution,  seems  to  have  been  generally  received,  and 
believed  amon^  the  people."ir  The  same  thing  appears  bom 
the  representations  c^the  poets,**  who  were  the  pc^ar  divines 
of  antiquity,  and  whose  works  exerted  a  mucn  stronger  in- 

*  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  14.  ^  But  if  the  agreement  of  all  is  the 
voice  of  nature ;  and  if  all  everywhere  agree  that  there  is  some* 
thing  which  belongs  to  those  who  have  departed  from  life,  we 
also  ought  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,"  etc. 

t  Epist,  117.  X  Bolingbroke^s  Worts,  V.  237,  4to. 

I  Ibid.  IV.  288.        |  Salhist.  BelL  Cat.  52,  5a. 

1  Lelatid'«  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Berelatien.  If.  386. 

^  Virgil's  JEb^YI.  95C  seq. 
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floence  over  the  people  tbtn  the  labored  speculations  of  the 
i^iloaophcfs.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  those  vrho  be- 
fieved,  or  wished  the  peo|He  to  believe,  the  doctrine  ot  inture 
ietribution»  thought  the  punishments  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
restrain  from  crime  unless  some  of  them  were  eternal.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Cicero,  that  the  influence  of  this  doctrine  while  it 
was  heM  was  highly  salutary.*  Nor  is  the  utility  of  thia  belief 
denied  even  by  &e  most  distinguished  of  the  infidels  of  modern 
times.  Mr.  Hume,  in  reply  to  the  objections  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  his  skeptical  friend,  makes  use  of  an  un- 
answerable arg^ent  in  favor  o[  the  doctrine.  **  Whether  this 
reasoning  of  theirs  [of  the  people,  on  which  the  belief  in  future 
pwiisbment  is  based,]  is  just  or  not,  is  no  matter ;  its  influence 
on  tbdr  life  and  conduct  must  still  be  the  same :  and  those  who 
attentpt  to  disabuse  them  of  such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  eood  reasooers,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good 
Otizens  and  politicians,  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint 
ipop  their  passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
equity  and  socie^  in  one  r(spe^  more  easy  and  secure.''! 

And  Lord  Bolingbroke  observes  that,  ^^  Reason  will  neither 
afirm  nor  deny  that  there  is  to  be  a  future  state :  and  the  doc- 
trine of  rewaras  and  punishments  in  it  has  so  great  a  tendency 
to  enforce  the  civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  o(  men,  that 
itttsoD,  which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theo- 
loCT,  win  not  deckle  against  it  on  princijples  of  good  poIicy."| 

An  appropriate  comment  on  this  admission  of  the  necessity 
of  the  b€uef  m  future  retribution  with  a  denial  of  its  truth,  is 
found  in  a  remark  of  Neander  upon  the  passage  before  quoted 
from  PolybuM  (VL  5&— See  pM;e  276).  ''This  penetrating 
observer  of  human  nature,  to  whom  nothing  but  the  light  u 
divioe  wisdom  was  wanting,  though  he  saw  only  with  the  na- 
tural eye,  perceived  clearly  that  the  constitution  of  civil  society 
existinff  oft  the  earth,  if  it  should  not  be  held  together  by  some 
higher  Dond  connecting  human  afiairs  widi  heavm,  could  not 
maintain  itself  as  something  independent ;  but  how  wretched 
would  human  nature  be  if  uis  bond  could  be  maintained  orIv 
by  a  lie,  if  there  were  need  of  falsehood  in  order  to  hold  1>ack 
the  greater  part  of  men  from  evil  !''§ 

After  the  proof  which  has  been  cschibited,  it  is  not  too  much 

""  DeLegibtts,  II.  7  (see  p.  278).    f  Hume's  Essays,  n.  HO. 
X  Works,  V*  322.  §  Kirchengesehichte,  1. 11. 
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to  affirm  that  the  rdigiones  of  the  earliest  Romans,  which  some 
writers  regard  as  a  foolish  and  useless  system  of  superstitiony 
embraced  the  essential  elements  of  reli^on.  The  worship  of  a 
Deity  (whether  one  or  more)  without  images ;  a  deep  and  set- 
tled reverence  for  the  Divinity,  and  for  sacred  things ;  a  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  providence  and  human  accountability ;  an  un- 
doubting  conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  with  the 
expectation  of  rewards  to  be  htftowed  on  virttUj  and  punish- 
ments to  be  inJHded  on  vice  in  the  future  world ; — these  are  the 
first  great  prmciples  of  true  religion.  And  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  when  they  are  deeply  fixed  in  the  public  mind, 
an  mfluence  should  not  be  exerted  for  the  Suppression  of  crime, 
and  the  encouragement  of  morality.  Such,  accordingly,  is  found 
to  have  been  the  effect  among  the  Romans.  ^^  Besides  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  republic  derived  from  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion, that  reli^on  had  an  efficacious  influence  also  on  morality 
and  national  virtue.  For  although  it  had  already  degenerated 
b  most  of  its  features  into  superstiticm,  yet  along  with  it  had 
been  received  the  belief  that  the  gods  abhor  vice  and  love  vir- 
tue. Moreover,  the  reverence  and  awe  which  the  Romans  felt 
towards  the  gods,  was  increased  to  an  uncommon  extent  by  the 
prosperity  of  their  government,  the  victorious  success  of  their 
arms,  and  the  imposing  characteristics  of  most  of  the  relidous 
ceremonies,  which  they  knew  how  to  clothe  in  a  dignified  and 
fascinating  dress.  The  religious  disposition  of  the  Romans 
showed  itself  not  only  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  citizens  of  the  state,  but  also  in  the  affairs  of  common 
life,  and  especially  in  the  conscientiousness  with  which  they 
observed  an  oath*  But  the  decline  of  morals  at  Rome  in  process 
of  time  relaxed  this  mainspring  of  political  and  moral  power, 
which  had  formerly  operated  so  beneficially  on  the  character 
and  morals  of  the  Romans."*  The  principles  from  which  ori- 
ginated the  lustre  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  boundless  extent 
of  the  Roman  conouests,  were  domestic  morality ^  love  ofcoun-- 
tryy  and  the/ear  of  the  gods  ;  these  three,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  was  the  last.  It  was  the  bond  and  security  of  the  others, 
and  therefore  the  erand  procuring  cause  of  all  the  results  of  the 
combination.  While  reverence  for  the  gods  remained,  freedom 
and  public  happiness  continued  to  be  enjoyed,  even  without 
the  (uffiisbn  of  knowledge  to  more  than  a  very  limited  extent 

*  Meyers  Lehrbuch  der  rOmischen  AlterthQmer,  t201. 
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Bat  wfaea  reUgion  declined,  mortlitY  declined  wkh  it  When 
-the  fear  of  the  gods  was  weakencdy  morally  ffare  way  befine 
the  Tiolefioe  of  paaaion^  and  patriotism  was  dismaced  fay  prirate 
iaIercsL  And  when  the  Epicurean  philosopny  began  to  re- 
■M>Te  all  (eMk  in  the  gods,  and  they  ceased  to  exist  in  the  estl- 
taalMMiofthe  people,  morality  and  patriotism  peririied  with 
them.    This  we  prqxise  to  show  in  a  succeeding  number. 


ARTICLE  It 

HmOBICAL     SCRCH   OF   THB  DoCTBDIE   OF   DlTlNS  DSCBEES. 
By  Knoeh  Pood,  D.  D^  Prof6M6r  In  Ike  Theologleal  Seminary,  Banfor,  Matoe. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  not  to  pfove  the  doctrine  of 
Dmne  decrees  or  predestination,  but  to  present  a  brief  ac- 
count of  opmions  and  discusnons  in  the  church  of  Christ 
reemdingit 

I  assume,  therefore,  m  the  outset,  that  the  insfnred  writers 
held  and  taught  the  eternal  and  universal  purposes  of  Ood. 
**  He  doeth  according  to  .his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven ^  and 
among  the  inhabiianis  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  band, 
or  say  unto  him,  What  dost  thou  T*  ^  Bemg  predestinated 
according  to  the  purpose  of  him  uAo  worketh  alt  things  afUr 
the  cottnsel  of  his  own  will.^* 

Such,  indeed,  are  Ae  teachm^,  not  only  of  the  Kbie,  but  of 
nature  and  reason.  We  may  infer  as  conclusirely,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  the  eternal  and  universal  purposes  of  Ood,  as 
w<e  can  that  there  ie  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness. 
For  in  the  possession  of  infinite  wisdom,  he  most  have  discov- 
ered in  eternity  the  best  end,  and  the  best  means  or  plan  of 
accomplishing  it  And  in  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness, 
he  must  have  preferred  this  plan,  rather  than  any  other.  And 
this  boundless  plan  of  providence  for  accompMimg  the  noblest 
end,  is  but  another  nttne  for  the  eternal  and  universal  purposes 
of  God. 

But  how  has  this  doctrine  been  held  in  the  church  t  What 
£versities  of  opiniooi  what  diseusmons  have  been  bad  respect- 
ing it  t 
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From  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  those  of  Augustine  and 
Pelagius,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  great  dispute,  no  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.  The  early  Greek  Fathers  were  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  ^Ae  ^re^dom  of  t/ie  will;  but  they  held  this 
idea  in  close  connection  with  another,  to  which  they  often  refer, 
that  God  had  before  him,  from  eternity,  a  perfect  plan  of  all 
future  contingencies  and  events.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  Justin,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  and  Chrysostom,  insisted  more  frequently 
and  eainestly  upon  the  unembarrassed  freedom  of  the  vrill, 
than  did  the  Latins  of  the  same  age ;  and  probably  for  this 
reason :  they  were  brought  more  directly  in  contact  with  a 
class  of  philosophers,  as  the  Stoics,  the  Gnostics,  and  the  Mani- 
chees,  who  denied  human  freedom  and  responsibility,  and  bound 
the  whole  moral  world,  as  well  as  the  natural,  in  the  chains  of 
resistless  necessity  and  fate.  The  philosophical  tendencies  of 
the  age,  moie  especially  in  the  East,  were  all  adverse  to  human 
freedom ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  the  early  Christian  wri- 
ters were  led  to  inast  more  upon  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
less  upon  the  Divine  predestination,  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  done.  Still,  as  I  said,  they  seem  never  to  have  doubted 
that  God  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  had  before  him, 
in  eternity,  a  perfect  plan  of  all  future  circumstances  and 
events. 

The  tide  of  worldly  prosperity  which  flowed  in  upon  the 
church  after  the  accession  and  conversion  of  Constantine,  had, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a  disastrous  influence  upon  its 
spirituality.  The  honors  which  were  heaped  upon  the  higher 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  were  such  as  they  were  ill  able  to 
bear.  A  spirit  of  worldly  ambition  was  infused,  which  spread 
through  the  several  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  deeply  contami- 
nated the  church.  The  consequence  was,  that  there  waair  a 
manifest  decline  of  vital  piety,  through  all  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  Christians  were  not  as  humble,  as  spiritual, 
as  dead  to  the  world,  and  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  things  of 
religion,  as  thev  had  been  while  passing  through  the  fires  of 
persecution.  There  was  much  now  to  tempt  worldly  men  into 
the  church,  and  into  the  ministry ;  and  in  too  many  instances 
the  temptation  prevailed.  During  this  period  of  declension, 
the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  such  as  the  entire  corruption  of 
the  natural  man,  regeneration  bv  the  Holy  Spirit,  justification 
by  faith,  and  others  of  a  kindred  character,  were  lost  sight  of 
or  discarded. 
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^  Bat  God  had  promised  not  to  forsake  hin  people,  and  in  doe 
time  his  gracious  promise  began  to  be  falfiiled.  Appropriate 
instroments  were  raised  up,  and  the  slumbering  church  v^bs 
rerived  and  quickened.  Among  the  instruments  of  this  revival, 
ivhich  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  the  first 

Slace  is  due,  unquestionably,  to  the  celebrated  Augustine  of 
lippo.  This  man  was  bom  at  Tagaste,  an  obscure  village  in 
Numidia,  A.D.  364.  His  father  was  a  paean  till  near  the 
close  of  life  ;  but  his  mother  was  an  eminently  devoted  Chris- 
tian«  His  advantages  of  education  were  good,  and  his  talents 
of  the  highest  order ;  but  his  early  life  was  one  of  continued 
debauchery  and  wickedness.  In  philosophy,  he  was  a  Mani* 
chee,  and  in  profession  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  profession,  he  came,  at  length,  to  Milan ; 
where,  under  the  searching  and  powerful  ministry  of  Ambrose, 
he  was  brought  to  repentance.  His  convictions  of  sin  were 
deep,  painful,  and  abiding.  In  his  own  experience,  he  learned 
effectually  the  solemn  lesson,  that  the  heart  of  the  natural  man 
is  full  of  evil,  and  fully  set  in  him  to  do  evil.  His  conversion 
was  eminently  satisfactoi^ — very  like  those  which  frequently 
occur  in  our  best  modem  revivals.  Old  things  passed  away 
with  him ;  all  things  became  spiritually  new ;  and  he  was  pre- 
pared, at  once,  to  devote  his  cultivated  and  brilliant  powers  to 
the  service  of  God  and  his  church.  He  was  thirty-three  years 
of  aee  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  Subsequent  to  this,  he 
lived  more  than  forty  years,  and  was,  under  Christ,  th^  great 
luminary  of  the  church.  He  was  specially  instrumental  in 
reviving  and  diffusing  spiritual  religion.  He  brought  out  the 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  save  them  prominence 
and  power,  and  defended  them  against  the  errorists  of  the  times. 
His  controversy  with  Pelagius  was  no  other  than  a  struggle  for 
evangelical  religion  against  one  who  impugned  it,  and  was 
secretly  laboring  to  subvert  it. 

Among  the  great  doctrines  which  were  taught  by  Aueustine, 
was  that  of  the  Divine  purposes,  or  predestination.  This  was 
a  necessary  part  of  that  system  of  trath  which  he  had  learned 
in  his  own  experience.  If  mankind  in  a  state  of  nature  are 
universally  and  totally  corrapt,  then  the  reason  why  some  are 
saved,  rather  than  others,  cannot  be  that  in  themselves  they 
are  better  than  others,  but  must  be  owing  entirely  to  the  sove- 
reign grace  and  purpose  of  God. 
It  has  been  often  said,  that  Augustine  was  led  to  adopt  his 
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pecuUar  seotimenis  respecting  predestination  and  grace»  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  controTersj  with  Pelagius.  But  the  truth 
ratiier  is,  that  he  was  led  into  this  controversy  in  consequence 
of  his  hoidmg  and  reverine  these  sentiments  It  may  he  proved, 
historically,  that  he  pulmcly  taught  tbenit  at  least  ten  yeais 
previous  to  the  Pelagian  controversy* 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  adopt  or  approve  all  that  Au- 
gustine wrote  on  the  subject  of  predestination.  He  may  have 
expressed  himself  too  strongly^  in  particular  instances.  My 
impression  however  is,  that  takbg  all  he  has  written  on  the 
StiAject  together,  and  qualifying  one  statement  by  another,  he 
has  left  iSt  matter  very  nearly  as  it  was  1^  bv  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  as  it  is  now  underst(K)d  by  our  best  Calvinistic  writ> 
eis.  It  may  be  further  added,  that  perhaps  no  individual  has 
lived  since  the  days  of  Paul,  the  influence  of  whose  writings 
nxfon  the  religious  woi4d  has  been  so  great,  and  happy,  and 
enduring,  as  those  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo. 

It  happened  to  Augustine,  as  it  often  has  done  to  other  maa» 
ter  spirits  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  that  his  disciples  did 
not  understand  pr^estination  so  well,  as  he  did,  and  did  ^t  ex- 
press themselves  with  the  same  care  and  caution  respecting  it 
The  doctrine  was  so  represented  by  certam  monks  of  Adnimen- 
tum  and  Oaul,  that  Augustine  himself  was  constrained  to  cry 
out  upon  them,  and  defend  himself  against  the  statements  of 
his  too  ardent  and  officious  friends* 

The  doctrine  of  Augustine  respecting  predestination  was 
confirmed  by  several  councib,  and  became  the  eeneral  belief  of 
the  diurdi,  more  especially  in  Africa  and  the  West,  for  several 
centuries.  There  were  those,  undoubtedly,  who  did  not  recdve 
it ;  but  there  was  little  more  controvert  respecting  it,  till  the 
time  of  Gotteschalk,  who  flourished  in  the  nmth  century. 

Gotteschalk  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  educated  m  the 
monastery  of  Fulda.  When  arrived  at  manhood,  he  wished  no 
longer  to  lead  a  monastic  life,  but  was  compelled  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  his  father  had  devoted  him  to  such  a  life,  and  that 
no  human  power  couU  vacate  the  transaction.  He  now  re- 
moved to  Orbais,  where  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and  so 
distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  that  he  was  sumamed  Ful- 
gentkiB.  Augustine  was  hia  favorite  author,  and  be  freely 
advanced  the  cqpinions  of  Augustine  respecting  Divine  predes- 
tination and  grace.  Manv  favored  these  views,  but  others 
opposed  them;  among  whom  was  Hincmar,  archbishop  of 
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Rheims,  to  whose  diocese  Gottescbalk  belonged.  Through  the 
influence  of  Hincmary  Gottescbalk  was  arraigned  before  the 
sjrnod  of  Chiersej,  was  condemned,  degraded,  publicly  whipped, 
and  riiat  up  in  prison,  where,  after  a  confinement  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  died.  He  persevered  to  the  last  in  his  opinions,  and 
because  he  would  make  no  retraction,  was  denied  Christian 
burial. 

Gotteschalk  was  a  learned,  able,  conscientious,  good  man, 
and  deserves  to  be  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  maityrs.  But 
though  he  died,  the  cause  which  he  espoused  did  not  die  with 
him.  Numerous  and  powerful  advocates  were  raised  up  lor 
it  during  his  imprisonment,  and  after  his  death,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed uj  several  provmcial  conncik. 

From  this  period,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  was  almost 
ooDtinuallv  agitated  in  the  Romish  church,  during  the  next 
eight  hundred  years.  It  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  the  cel- 
ebated  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  13th  century ;  and  an  oppo« 
Bent  equally  subtle  and  powerful  in  Duns  Scotus,in  the  century 
fcUowing.  From  this  time,  it  furnished  a  standing  topic  oif 
inquiry  imd  controversy  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  fcr 
a  long  period— a  topic  on  which  all  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
logic  and  ingenuity  were  expended  in  vain.  Nor  was  the  con- 
troversy confined  to  the  Scholastics;  but  as  Aquinas  was  a 
Dominican  and  Scotus  a  Franciscan,  it  embroiled  and  agitated 
these  two  great  rival  orders  of  monks — ^the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans — down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  Do- 
minicans and  Augustinians  were  the  decided  advocates  of  pre-* 
destination ;  while  the  Franciscans,  and  subsequently  the  Jesuits, 
Ofmosed  it  with  all  thor  art  and  strength. 

The  controversira  rejecting  predestination  and  grace  were 
rather  evaded  than  decided  in  the  Council  of  Trent  Conse- 
quently, soon  after  the  termination  of  the  council,  they  broke 
out  again  in  the  Romish  church,  with  renewed  violence.  The 
Jesuits  were  now  the  leading  opponents  of  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
tion, while  the  Dominicans  and  Jansenists  were  their  advocates. 
With  regard  to  these  disputes,  the  Pontift  were  slow  to  decide 
any  thing.  They  were  often  appealed  to,  but  as  often  put  off 
the  parties  with  fair  promises,  which  were  never  intended  to  be 
fiilfilled.  At  length,  however,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  Alexander  Vllth,  the  reigning  Pope,  being  overcome 
by  the  numbers  and  clamors  of  the  Jesuits,  consented  to  issue  a 
ramal  condemnation  of  the  Jansenists,  and  of  the  doctrines 
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which  they  espoused.  From  this  time  the  Jansenists,  among 
whom  were  some  truly  pious  and  devoted,  as  well  as  learned 
men,  became  the  objects,  not  only  of  opposition,  but  of  relent- 
less persecution.  They  were  miserably  harassed  with  banish- 
ments, imprisonments,  and  other  vexations ;  and  the  church  of 
Rome  at  length  settled  down  in  a  quiet  rejection  of  the  doctrines 
of  predestination  and  grace.  While  the  members  of  this  church 
professed  to  revere  Augustine  and  Aquinas,  and  to  regard  their 
opinions  as  of  almost  e<)ual  authority  with  holy  writ,  they  for- 
mally rejected  these  opmions,  and  miserably  persecuted  those 
who  embraced  them. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  turn  from  the  Romish  church,  and  con- 
template the  history  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration  among 
tiie  Lutherans.  Luther,  while  a  Catholic,  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  and  was  converted  during  his  residence  in  the  monastery 
at  Erfurth.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  his  entire  sinfulness  and 
helplessness  while  out  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  grace  upon  his 
soul  was  thorough  and  abiding.  Next  to  his  Bible,  he  best 
loved  the  works  of  the  great  Augustine.  He  read  them  with 
intense  interest,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  them,  and  was  pre*- 
pared  to  become  their  advocate  and  defender.  When  his  sen- 
timents as  a  reformer  began  to  be  made  known,  he  was  a 
decided  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination.  But  Melanc- 
thon,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  associated,  hesitated  on 
this  point,  and  would  not  receive  it  without  material  qualifica- 
tions. And  as  Melancthon  was  chiefly  concerned  in  drawing 
up  the  Augsburg  Confession  —which  has  ever  been  the  symbol 
of  the  Lutheran  church — the  doctrine  in  question  was  left  out 
of  it.  In  consequence  of  this  omis^on,  the  subject  became  one 
of  controversy  among  Protestants  of  that  age ;  and  most  of  the 
Lutheran  clergy  since,  not  excepting  the  more  evangelical  of 
them,  have  faUed  to  hold  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. 

In  recent  times,  there  have  been  indications  of  change  in  re- 
spect to  this  doctrine,  in  the  Lutheran  church ;  whether  for  the 
better  or^the  worse  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  by  the  more  learned  of  the  Lutheran  clergy,  that 
their  standards  are  not  quite  consistent  with  themselves.  Many 
do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  they  must  either  reject 
(what  their  standards  inculcate)  the  entire  corruption  of  the 
natural  man,  and  his  inability,  of  himself,  to  perform  any 
thbg  good ;  or  that  they  must  receive  (what  their  standards  re- 
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ject)  the  CalviDistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  In  this  dilemma^ 
some  are  for  steering  one  way  and  some  the  other.  The  late 
Dr.  Bretschneider  preferred  the  former  course,  and  discarded  the 
doctrine  of  native  depravity ;  while  Schieiermacher  adopted  the 
latter  alternative,  and  franklv  acknowledges  that,  as  a  Luther- 
an, he  can  no  longer  sympathize  with  most  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,  in  condemning  the  doctrine  of  predestination  as  irrational 
and  onscriptural. 

Among  those  who,  in  the  16th  century,  separated  from  the 
diurch  of  Rome,  all  the  communities  not  Lutheran  were  com- 
monly classed  together  under  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed. 
These  constituted,  not  one  church,  but  a  great  many  churches, 
scattered  over  the  north  and  west  of  Europe,  having  almost  no 
bond  of  union,  except  their  opposition  to  the  religion  of  Rome. 
Jn  these  reformed  churches,  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  exerted 
the  widest  and  most  enduring  influence,  was  the  celebrated 
Calvin. 

Calvin  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  was  educated  as  a 
Romish  priest ;  but  becoming  disgusted  with  the  superstitions 
of  his  church,  he  early  abandoned  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  this  profession  he  made  rapid  progress,  and 
published  several  works  of  distinguished  excellence.  He  could 
not  be  satisfied,  however,  to  spend  his  life  as  a  civilian,  and 
when  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  began  to  preach  openly 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  The  providence  of  God  soon  directed 
him  to  Geneva,  where,  with  slight  interruptions,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself,  not 
only  as  a  pastor,  a  scholar,  and  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but 
as  an  author,  and  theological  teacher.  His  school  of  theology 
was  the  most  celebrated  at  that  time  in  the  world,  and  was  the 
resort  of  students  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  I 
hardly  need  say,  that  Calvin  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  doctrines  of  grace,  including  that  of 
predestination.  By  means  of  his  school,  and  of  other  channels 
of  influence  which  were  opened  around  him,  he  was  the  means 
of  disseminating  these  doctrines  through  all  the  reformed 
churches.  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  incorporated  in 
the  standards,  not  only  of  the  Swiss  churches,  but  of  those  of 
England,  Scotland,  France,  Holland,  and  of  several  of  the  Pro- 
testant states  of  Germany. 

For  the  first  half  century  after  the  death  of  Calvin,  his  pecu- 
liar sentiments  continued  to  be  taught  with  little  contradiction 
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in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.  But  b  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century  (the  17tb)9a  powerful  antagonist  aroee  in  Holland. 
This  was  James  Arminius,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Ley  den.  In 
his  published  writings  he  expressed  himself  cautiously ;  but  in 
bis  more  private  instructions,  he  was  understood  to  depart  widely 
from  the  teachings  of  Calvm,  and  from  the  standards  of  his  own 
d)urcb.  His  pupils  carried  out  his  principles  farther  than  be 
didy  and  a  lamentable  schism  was  occasioned  in  the  churchei  of 
the  Low  Countries. 

After  various  fruitless  attempts  to  at^usl  the  difficulty^  it  was 
concluded  to  convene  a  Synod,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  reformed  churches.  This  Synod,  which  was  called 
by  the  authority  of  the  States  General  of  Holland,  assembled  at 
Dort,  A.  P.  1618.  Delegates  were  present,  not  only  from  the 
United  Provinces,  but  from  England,  Scotland,  Hesse,  Bremen, 
and  the  churches  of  the  Palatinate.  The  Synod  held,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  sessions;  near  the  close  of  which  the  Ar- 
minians  were  condemned,  and  deprived  of  their  ministerial  and 
academical  functions,  until  they  should  renounoe  thar  errors 
and  return  to  the  faith  of  the  church. 

The  civil  authorities  proceeded  much  farther  than  this.  They 
banished  the  leading  Arminians,  and  suppressed  the  assemblies ; 
and  when  found  assembled  in  disobedience  to  the  laws,  they 
were  dispersed,  in  some  instances  by  force  of  arms,  and  pun- 
ished with  fines  and  imprisonments. 

These  violent  proce^ings  brought  great  reproach  upon  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  destroyed  all  the  good  effects  which  might 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  it  Very  soon  there  was  a  reac- 
tion in  favor  of  the  Arminians.  They  were  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment, restored  to  favor,  and  were  in  a  situation  to  spread 
their  peculiarities  even  more  rapidly  than  beware. 

As  a  distinct  sect,  however,  the  Arminians  have  never  been 
munerous.  They  have  sought  to  prevail,  not  so  much  by  set- 
ting up  for  themselves,  as  by  silently  mingling  with  other  sects, 
corrupting  their  churches,  and  (without  changmg  their  name  or 
form)  bringing  them  over  to  their  views. 

Li  this  way,  the  originally  Calvinistic  church  of  England 
became  substantially  Arminian,  under  Archbidb(^  Laud.  The 
articles  remained  as  before — essentially  Calvinistic — while  a 
majority  of  those  who  subscribed  them,  and  promised  to  defend 
them,  were  Arminians*  The  infection  was  slower  and  later  in 
its  operations  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  but  we  fear  it  has  not 
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been  less  perradip^  or  sure.  The  Protestant  churcbes  of  France 
became  first  Arminian,  and  then  Socinian ;  and  the  same  has 
been  the  melancholy  issue,  even  in  Geneva.  There  has  been  a 
reviving,  indeed,  in  most  of  these  countries,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century ;  but  the  revival,  for  the  most  part, 
has  not  been  carried  forward  through  the  inrtrumentaBty  of  the 
old  Protestant  churches.  On.  the  contrary,  it  has  sprung  up 
vnthaui  these  churchesr  while  its  advocates  have  been  opposed 
and  persecuted  by  them. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  strict  Calvinists, 
They  held  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  much  as 
these  were  taught  in  the  original  school  at  Geneva.  And  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
there  were  no  important  changes  of  religious  opinion.  The 
Arminian  errors  began  to  appear  here,  and  to  be  the  occasion 
of  alarm  to  serious  Christians,  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
These  errors  received  a  check  by  tbte  great  revivals  which  were 
enjoyed  in  New  England,  near  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 
but  at  the  close  of  these  revivals  they  sprang  up  afresh,  and 
assumed  a  more  alarming  aqpect  than  ever.  Durine  all  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  not  a  few  of  the  churches  o?  the  Pil- 
grims, or  more  properly  the  ministers  of  the  churches,  especially 
Uiose  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  were  Arminian. 
They  have  since  become,  in  most  instances.  Unitarian. 

The  forms  of  Arminianism  of  which  I  have  spoken  were 
generally  cold^  barren,  and  lifeless.  The  abettors  of  the  doc- 
trine were  decided  oppooers  of  evangelical  truth,  and  of  every 
thing  which  had  the  appearance  of  warmth  and  eagerness 
m  religion.  They  discountenanced  special  religious  meetings, 
and  of  all  things  were  most  afraid  of  what  was  called  by  uie 
bad  name  of  enthusiasm. 

There  is  a  form  of  Arminianism,  now  prevailing  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  which  is  of  quite  a  different  character.  It 
is  embodied  chiefly  amonff  the  General  or  Arminian  Baptists, 
and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.  These  are  proper  Arminians, 
90  far  as  opposition  to  predestination  and  some  other  connected 
doctrines  is  concerned ;  while  they  retain  in  their  ^stem  enough 
of  truth  to  give  it  life,  warmth  and  vig|or,  and  to  entitle  them 
to  be  classal  with  evangelical  Christians.  They  have  been, 
in  general,  much  engagol  in  religion,  and  have  undoubtedly 
carried  the  salvation  of  the  gon>eI  to  many  souls. 

A  history  of  the  doctrine  umfer  consideration  would  be  im* 
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perfect,  did  it  not  include  some  account  of  the  more  common 
abuses  or  perversions  of  it. 

This  doctrine  is  continually  perverted  by  its  opposers.  They 
seldom,  if  eiKr,  represent  it  fairly.  They  draw  conclusions 
from  it  which  its  friends  would  reject  with  as  much  abhorrence 
as  themselves,  and  then  reason  from  these  conclusions  as  though 
they  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  doctrine.  In  short, 
they  state  the  doctrine  as  no  one  believes  it,  and  thus  contend, 
not  against  the  real  doctrine,  but  only  a  fiction  of  their  own 
imagining. 

But  there  are  other  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  de- 
crees, besides  those  which  proceed  from  its  avowed  enemies. 
It  has  been  often  misstated  and  abused  by  erring  and  inconsistent 
friends.  In  some  instances,  it  is  so  held  and  taught,  as  to  be  of 
a  decidedly  Antinomian  character.  ^  There  were  those  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  denied  that  it  was 
necessary  for  ministers  to  exhort  their  hearers  to  dbey  the  law; 
because  those  whom  Ood,  from  all  eternity,  had  elected  to  sal- 
vation, would  of  themselves  obey  the  law ;  while  those  who 
were  destined  to  eternal  punishment,  though  admonished  and 
entreated  ever  so  much,  could  not  obey  it.    Others,  at  the  same 

E^riod,  insbted  that  the  elect,  because  they  cannot  lose  the 
ivine  favor,  do  not  truly  commit  sin,  or  break  the  law,  even 
when  they  go  contrary  to  its  precepts; — that  adultery,  for  in- 
stance, in  one  of  the  elect,  though  to  us  it  appears  a  sin,  is  in 
reality  no  sin  in  the  sight  of  God."  I  quote  here  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  times,  to  snow  to  what  lengths  of  perversion  and 
abuse  erratic  minds  have  sometimes  wandered,  in  their  reason- 
ing on  the  doctrine  of  election. 

By  a  portion  of  its  advocates,  the  doctrine  of  Divine  purposes 
has  been  perverted  in  another  way.  They  not  only  admit  but 
insist,  that  this  doctrine  is  opposed  to  human  freedom,  and  that 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  free  agency  or  moral  accountability 
in  the  universe.  "  One  man,'*  they  say,  "  does  the  will  of  God 
as  truly  as  another;  and  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wron^,  holiness  and  sin,  is  merely  nominal  or  conventional.'' 
Of  this  stamp  are  the  Necessarians  and  Fatalists  of  modern  times 
— the  abettors  of  a  philosophical  mania,  which  is  hardly  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  downright  atheism. 

Those  abuse  the  doctrine  of  Divine  purposes  who  make  it  a 
means  of  inducing  sloth  and  discouraging  efibrt  on  the  part  of 
Christians.    Abuses  of  this  sort,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  are  not 
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unfirequent  Christians  believe  that  God  has  purposes  respect- 
ing the  salvation  of  individuals ;  that  those  purposes  will  cer- 
tainly be  accomplished ;  that  all  his  elect  will  be  gathered  in  ; 
and  in  these  views  they  find  a  pillow  for  their  consciences,  and 
an  excuse  for  their  sloth.  While  they  are  engaged  and  active 
for  the  securing  of  other  objects,  which  they  believe  equally 
settled  in  the  purpose  of  God,  they  quietly  resi^  a  world  lying 
in  wickedness  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Of  a  similar  perversion  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  impeni- 
tent sbners  are  perpetually  guilty.  How  many  are  there,  and 
among  these  not  a  few  who  ought  to  know  better,  who,  when 
pressed  on  the  subject  of  religion,  are  ever  ready  to  reply, 
^  Why  should  we  give  ourselves  any  trouble  about  it  ?  If  it  is 
God's  purpose  to  save  us,  we  shall  be  saved,  and  if  not,  we  can- 
not be,  let  us  do  what  we  may." 

The  moral  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  purposes,  when 
held  in  its  just  connections,  and  stated  with  proper  qualifications, 
has  been  uniformly  happy.  And  this  has  frequently  been  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  its  opposers. — A  learned  inndel,  while 
expressing  a  decided  preference  of  the  Arminian  to  the  Calvin* 
istic  system,  admits  tnat  **  the  modern  Calvinists  have,  in  no 
small  decree  excelled  their  antagonists  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  rigid  and  respectable  virtues.  They  have  been  the  high- 
est honor  to  their  own  age,  and  the  best  models  for  imitation  to 
every  succeeding  age." 

A  writer  some  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  who  was 
probably  an  infidel,  asks,  **  What  are  we  to  think  of  the  moral- 
ity of  Calvinistic  nations,  especially  the  most  numerous  of  them, 
who  seem,  beyond  all  other  men,  to  be  most  zealously  attached 
to  their  religion,  and  most  deeply  penetrated  with  its  spirit  7 
Here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a  practical  and  decisive  test  of  the 
moral  influence  of  predestinarian  opinions.  In  Protestant  Swit- 
zerland, in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  amone  the  English  Noncon- 
formists, and  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
New  England  States,  Calvinism  was  long  the  prevalent  faith, 
and  is  probably  still  the  faith  of  a  considerable  majority.  Their 
moral  education  was  at  least  completed,  and  their  collective 
character  formed,  during  the  prevalence  of  Calvinistic  opinions, 
yet  where  are  communities  to  be  found  of  a  more  pure  and  active 
virtue?"  J         J  F- 

I  add  one  more  testimony  to  the  good  moral  tendencies  of 
Calvinistic  predestination.    It  is  that  of  Tholuck,  a  Lutheran, 
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and  not  a  professed  believer  in  the  doctrine.  In  his  Treatise  oa 
Oriental  MysticisoQi  he  says,  that  **  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, so  far  from  producing  the  despondency  and  inaction  often 
ascribed  to  it,  on  the  contrary,  moves  and  excitet  the  inmost  soul, 
by  the  self-surrender  which  it  demands  to  the  all-prevailing  will 
of  God."  To  the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  he  attributes  what- 
ever of  seeming  religion  there  is  among  those  who  receive  the 
sensual  dogmas  of  uie  Koran*  **  And  Calvinism/'  he  allows, 
**  IS  incomparably  more  favorable  to  the  de^er  religious  life, 
than  that  doctrine,  by  which  the  will  of  Ctod  is  limited  or  con- 
ditioned by  the  human  will." 

From  these  concessionsi  as  well  as  from  other  and  more  obvi* 
ous  considerations,  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  universal 
and  eternal  purposes  is  not  one  of  idle  and  unprofitable  specula- 
tion. It  is  rather  one,  when  properly  stated  and  explained,  of 
high  practical  influence  and  importance.  It  gives  us  the  most 
exalted  ideas  of  God  and  his  truth.  It  humbles  the  pride  of  Uie 
sinner;  tries  the  feelinss  of  the  human  heart;  sustains  and 
comforts  the  people  of  God  in  seasons  of  darkness  and  affliction ; 
and  stimulates  and  encourages  them  in  the  performance  of  pain- 
ful self-denying  duties.  It  gives  them  a  deep  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  Grod  for  his  distingui^ing  goodness  and  mercy,  and  &m 
promotes  their  gratitude,  their  humility,  and  their  growth  ia 

Srace.  In  short,  when  properly  represented  and  urg^,  the  in- 
uences  of  the  doctrine  are  good^^-eU  good,  and  so  they  have 
8lK>wed  themselves,  always  and  every w^re.  It  becomes  Chris- 
tians, therefore,  to  hold  the  doctrine  fast,  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  as 
an  important  branch  of  that  holy  system  of  truth  by  which  they 
are  to  be  sanctified  and  made  meet  for  heaven. 
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ARTICLE  III. 
Review  of  Dr«  EowABue's  ^Dissertation  concbknimo  Libb&tt 

AND  NsCfiSSlTT." 


Bjf  R«v.  fluaiMl  T.  Bpear,  fULm  ai  ibt  Bteoad  Prvibyterliii  Cbonh,  Tjiniintfwtifh,  N.  T  • 

IConKnuedJirom  p^ge  5M0.] 

In  resuming  ibis  work  of  exambation  and  comparison  with 
truthy  it  ma^  be  well  to  remind  tbe  reader,  tbat  in  the  former  Ar- 
ticle, tbe  criticism  upon  Dr.  Edwards  was  directed  to  tbe  three 
following  points,  viz.,  the  nature  ofMand  JfeceuUy^ — the  dU^ 
tindian  between  the  two  Jfecessities,  moral  and  physical^ — and 
the  Dictum  Jfecessitatis.  In  the  present  inquiry  we  shall  seek  to 
indicate  and  examine  tbe  grounos  of  Dr.  Edwards  in  relation  to 
the  cause  of  volition^ 

Tbe  question,  What  causes  volUion  ?  b  tbe  main  Question  to 
be  proposed  and  answered  in  every  theory  of  tbe  will;  it  is  tbe 
Gordian  knot  which  has  puaszled  tbe  jphilosopbic  world ;  it  is 
indeed  tbe  only  question,  that  is  frau^ot  with  much  difficulty. 
The  answer  indicates  tbe  school  of  philosophy  to  which  its  au«> 
thor  belongs.  If  we  adopt  the  canon,  that  the  mind  can  bring 
no  effects  to  pass  but  in  consequence  of  acting,  and  hence  infer 
tbat  it  cannot  itself  be  tbe  cause  of  tbe  acting ;  and  hence  again 
infer  tbat  tbe  willing  must  have  some  cause  ab  extra^  our  posi- 
tion is  fixed  in  the  school  of  necessity.  K  we  take  the  opposite 
grounds,  the  Dictum  Necessitatis  must  be  rejected,  mind  becomes 
the  cause  of  tbe  phenomenon,  and  our  position  is  fixed  among 
the  advocates  of  what  has  been  termed  Free  Agency  or  Philo- 
sophical Liberty.  Tbat  philosophers  have  not  l)een  agreed  on 
this  subject,  needs  no  better  proof  than  tbe  history  of  this  dis- 
cussion. Both  parties  have  been  about  equally  confident  as  to 
the  merits  of  their  cause,  and  tbe  success  of  their  argumenta- 
tion; both  charge  each  other  with  maintaining  the  grossest  ab- 
surdities ;  neither  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  reason- 
ing of  its  opponents.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  this  question  by 
tbe  confidence  with  which  different  advocates  bave  defended 
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their  respective  positions,  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  allow 
the  possibility  of  demonstratin&:  contrary  propositions.  On  the 
oiie  hand  Collins,  President  Edwards  and  the  Son,  think  they 
have  proved,  beyond  successful  contradiction,  the  truth  of  moral 
necessity.  On  the  other,  Buffin,  Reid,  Stewart,  Dr.  Clarke  and 
Professor  Tappan,  claim  to  have  fully  replied  to  the  arguments 
for  necessitv,  and  made  out  a  complete  demonstration  of  the 
opposite  scheme. 

The  question,  beyond  a  doubt,  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  No 
man  can  penetrate  its  interior  without  making  this  discovery. 
Its  importance  is  not  less  than  its  difficulty ;  it  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion in  its  bearing  on  responsible  agency,  and  man's  relation,  as 
a  subject,  to  any  religious  system,  whether  natural  or  revealed. 
The  attack  has  been  made  at  this  point  more  frequently  than  at 
any  other,  by  those  who  have  sought  to  upturn  the  foundations 
of  all  religion.  It  is  the  Thermopylae  of  religious  disputation. 
The  skeptic  has  here  brandished  his  intellectual  armor,  and  at- 
tempted to  foreclose  the  subject  of  religion  by  the  force  of  *'the 
previous  question."  Piety  may  treat  him  with  contempt;  com- 
mon sense  may  laugh  at  him ;  but  philosophy  must  be  serious, 
and  conduct  this  warfare  by  argument,  or  leave  the  whole 
ground  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  skeptic. 

It  deserves  special  notice  that  the  ground  of  President  Ed- 
wards on  this  subject  has  been  differently  understood  by  differ- 
ent writers.  Some  suppose  him  to  deny  mental  causality  in 
toto  ;  some  understand  him  to  make  motive  the  sole  cause  of 
ever}*  volition;  others  regard  him  as  asserting  the  causality, 
both  of  mind  and  motive.  The  fatalist  and  the  atheist  have 
claimed  him  as  being  on  their  side  of  the  question ;  the  philo- 
sophical and  pious  theist  vindicates  the  reputation  of  Edwards 
from  this  aspersion,  and  insists  that  he  has  taken  no  such 
grounds,' either  by  implication  or  concession.  This  discrepancy 
of  interpretation  is  not  a  little  remarkable ;  it  argues,  either 
great  ambiguity  of  style,  or  great  obscurity  of  view,  or  numer- 
ous self-contradictions,  or  much  complexity  in  the  subject,  or  a 
most  extraordinarjr  concurrence  of  contingencies,  leading  so 
many  competent  minds  to  such  dissimilar  interpretations.  Pres- 
ident Edwards  is  not  now  under  review ;  if  he  were,  it  might 
easily  be  shown  that  he  is  not  always  consistent  with  himself 
or  with  truth. 

Dr.  Edwards  prepared  his  Dissertation  with  his  eye  upon  the 
work  of  the  £lder  Edwards.    Having  adopted  the  system  of  the 
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latter,  his  purpose  was  to  explain  and  defend  it,  and  especially  to 
reply  to  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Samuel  West  His  Dissertation,  there- 
fore, contains  not  only  his  construction  of  the  father's  system,  but 
also  a  statement  of  his  own  views.  He  stands  before  us  in  the 
attitude  of  an  interpreter  as  well  as  an  original  author.  If  any 
one  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  signal  advantages  for  this 
work,  that  man  was  Dr.  Edwards.  He  lived,  thought,  and 
wrote  at  the  time,  when  this  discussion  was  in  progress.  GiAed 
with  unusual  talent  in  metaphysical  reasoning,  aM  incited  by 
the  strong  impulse  of  filial  feeling,  he  doubtless  searched  this 
subject,  as  he  supposed,  to  its  very  bottom.  He  had  every  mo- 
tive to  understand  the  '^  Inquiry''  of  President  Edwards,  and 
being  an  honest  believer  in  its  positions,  to  defend  it  against  the 
attack  of  its  opponents.  He  addresses  himself  to  this  work  with 
great  skill — suggests  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  father's  sys- 
tem— intimates  no  wish  to  modify  its  features — gives  substan- 
tially the  same  explanations,  and  repeats  the  same  general 
arguments.  The  system  of  the  son  and  the  father  is  one  system. 
It  matters  but  little,  which  work  you  read ;  both  contain  the 
same  ailments,  and  aim  at  the  same  general  conclusions ;  both 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  A  criticism,  therefore,  upon  the 
Dissertation  of  Dr.  Edwards,  is  indirectly  a  critique  upon  the 
great  "  Inquiry"  of  President  Edwards. 

Having  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  main  design  of 
thb  Article,  and  submitted  several  suggestions  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  question  before  us,  I  propose  Uie  following  synopsis  of 
discussion : 

1.  Whether  volition  be  an  effect  7 

2.  Whether  the  knowledge  ottohat  causes  an  effect  supposes 
the  knowledge  of  Ami;  it  causes  7 

3.  Whether  the  mind  be  the  cause  of  volition  7 

4.  Whether  motive  be  its  cause  7 

6.  Whether  God  be  the  cause  of  every  volition  7 — ^These  in- 
quiries cover  the  entire  ground, — they  lay  open  the  whole 
field.  Let  us  proceed  to  examine  Dr.  Edwards  on  these  several 
points: 

L  Whether  VolUian  be  an  Effect? 

Alexander  Smith,  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Morals,"  does  not 
grant  the  position  that  volition  is  properly  an  effect  at  all.  In 
allusion  to  the  arguments  on  the  side  of  necessity,  he  says — 
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^  The  iftllicy  in  the  reasoning  here  employed  appears  to  me  to 
lie  in  tfaiS|  that  it  confounds  an  eff^ed  (at  a  change  in  the  stAject 
operaUd  uponffrom  one  specific  state  to  another)  with  the  spe- 
cific mode  of  operation  belonging  to  i  cause^  (as  producing  one 
change  rather  than  another f)  and  asrames  a  volition  or  act  of 
will  to  be  of  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter  descriptioD.*'-^ 
Vol.  n.  p.  92.  Here  the  preliminarj  poation,  that  voli- 
tion is  an  effect,  is  not  admittedi  and  of  couise  any  subsequent 
inquiry  after  its  cause  is  a  work  of  mere  nugation.  Does  Dr. 
Edwards  assume  this  ground  t  In  chapter  v.  he  criticises  Dr. 
West  severely  for  saying,  ^  that  volition  is  not  pro{)erly  an  e& 
feet,  which  has  a  cause.''  He  does  not  understand  him  to  mean 
**  that  it  is  an  effect,  which  has  no  cause,"  but  ^  that  it  is  not  an 
effect  at  all"  Having  complimented  the  doctor  for  **  originality 
in  this  part  of  his  system,"  he  proceeds  to  examine  aund  over- 
throw the  reasons  for  tUs  position.  I  need  not  detain  the 
reader  to  recite  this  argument,  for  with  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Edwards  I  am  entirely  satisfied.  Volit^m  is  undoubtedly  an 
effect  What  is  an  ^ect  f — Any  event,  an;^  thing  which  comes 
to  pass,  whether  it  be  the  production  of  existence  or  any  modi- 
fication of  that  existence.  That  which  once  was  not,  mit  now 
is,  or  which  is  not  now,  but  will  be  in  future,  is  an  effect,  and 
demands  for  its  existence  a  cause.  Vdition  is  of  this  nature ; 
and  it  is  not  the  less  an  effect  though  it  be  the  mode  of  a  cai^e, 
even  the  most  ultimate  mode  that  can  be  supposed.  We  can- 
not suppose  an  infinite  series  of  modes  following  each  other — 
we  must  in  the  last  analysis  come  to  the  ultimate  mode  between 
which  and  the  cause  there  is  nothing  intermediate.  That  ulti- 
mate mode,  however,  must  always  come  under  the  title  of  an 
effect  The  fallacy  of  Mr.  Smith  was  not  in  supposing  volition 
to  be  a  modification  of  a  cause,  even  though  it  be  ultimate,  but 
in  supposing  such  modification  not  to  be  an  effect  A  volition 
existing  at  nie  present  moment,  did  not  exist  at  a  prior  moment ; 
hence  it  has  the  only  character,  which  can  be  given  to  any  ef> 
feet ;  it  must  be  an  effect  or  be  etemaL 

IL  Whether  the  knovoledge  of  what  causes  an  ^ed  supposes 
the  knowledge  of  bow  it  causes  t 

I  am  not  aware  that  Dr.  Edwards  has  in  any  instance  for- 
mally said,  that  one  kind  of  knowledge  supposes  the  other ;  but 
the  assumption  is  implied  m  much  of  ms  reasoning,  ex  hypothesis 
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to  which  concealed  etement  the  reasoning  is  incklited  for 
its  apparent  conclusiveness.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Westi 
that  toe  are  not  merely  the  subjects,  but  the  causes  of  our  own 
volitions.  He  had  admitted  tiiat,  ^'  no  agent  can  bring  any 
effects  to  pass,  but  what  are  consequeni  upon  his  acting."  This 
admission  contains  the  Dictum  Necessitatis,  in  regard  to  which 
the  reader  is  requested  to  recur  to  the  obsmations  of  a  former 
Article.  Upon  this  admission  Dr.  Edwards  seizes  and  recoils 
upon  his  antagonist  with  great  power.  He  understands  the 
term  "  ading^^  in  the  sense  of  volition,  and  reasons  conclusively 
from  the  premises,  when  he  supposes  the  **  acting'  cannot  be 
an  effect  of  the  agent,  since  the  **  acting"  is  the  mdispensable 
condition  of  the  agent,  producing  any  effect.  Agreeing  witfi 
Dr.  West  in  the  admission,  he  tnms  it  against  him,  and  compels 
him  to  grasp  the  blade  of  his  own  swoiS.  There  is  no  escape, 
when  once  this  canon  of  necessity  is  allowed ;  it  is  omnipotent 
in  demonstration ;  it  has  power  sufficient  to  make  every  cause 
in  the  universe  the  very  grossest  absurdity.  If  we  say,  that  no 
cause  or  agent  can  brin^  any  effect  to  pass,  but  what  is  conse- 
quent upon  its  ading  ;  if  we  then  distinguish  between  the  acf- 
ing  and  the  effect  brought  to  pass ;  if  we  make  the  acting  prior 
to,  and  separate  from,  tne  effect — ^it  then  follows  that  the  cause 
of  the  effect  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  acting ;  thft  acting  must 
have  some  other  cause.  If  we  generalize  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing, we  drive  every  cause  out  of  the  universe. 

Now  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  is  the  very  species  of  rea- 
soning repeated  over  and  over  agam,  in  the  works  of  both  the 
Elder  and  Younger  Edwards.  Neither  of  them  grants  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  agent  in  the  sense  of  a  pure  and  simple  originatar 
of  action  or  modification  in  its  own  bosom;  the  agent  can  bring 
effects  to  pass  only  in  consequence  of  prior  acting.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards says,  **  If  we  cause  our  own  volitions  at  afl,  we  cause 
them,  either  by  a  previous  volition,  or  without  such  volition." 
The  first  supposition  involves  an  infinite  series.  In  regard  to 
the  second  supposition,  he  says,  **  Now  I  wish  it  may  be  in- 
qmred,  whether  such  a  causation  of  voKtion  as  this,  if  it  be  po9^ 
sSde  or  conceivable,  of  I  contend  it  is  not,^^  etc.  Works,  Vol. 
'  T.  p.  334.  An  originator  of  action  is,  then,  impossible,  accord- 
hg  to  Dr.  Edwards ;  every  cause,  if  it  cause  at  all,  must  cause 
by  prior  action.  In  the  present  connection  I  shall  institute  no 
controversy  with  these  positions,  my  object  having  been  to  show 
that  Dr.  Edwards,  wKhout  a  formal  announcement  of  such  an 
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ioteptioD,  u9derta]|E€^  t^  4e<c^  h^no  an  zg^  must  cause,  if  it 
cau^  at  alL  He  tella  qs  haw  it  cauap^  be,  i.  e.  without  a  pre- 
vious volition ',  be  t^ls  u»  Aoti^  it  must  b^if  at  all»  i.  e*  by  a  pr^ 
vious  volition.,  But  tbi^  last  bypptbesis  i^.  aP  absurdity;  tbeir^- 
fore  the  agent  do^  not  cause  the  volition  at  ail*  Now  in  evay 
atep  of  tibis  pK>9e6s>  ih^  knawMge  pf  the  Aacf»  the  ultimate 
i^m  operandi  of  a  C|i,i4se  ia  a^sMin^  i  the  reasonting  cferivesa)! 
its  validity  from  this  assMQiption.. 

The  question  b^|bre  ui^  Uien^  is  this:  Is  U  passible  for  man  in 
the  last  amlysis  ta  l^^aic  the  mode  of  a  cause  in  causing?  Sup- 
ppae  we  take  our  staiK(  in^  the  physical  worldt  what  do  we  Sfh 
cover  ?  Nothing  l^ut  auap^  succession  of  events  3y  a  n^qea- 
aary  la,w  of  the  mental  cov^titutiout  valid  vnfkiB  us  and  b^and 
HIS,  we  iijiiej^  a  Qs^a^  of  that  successiion*  For  the  purposes  of 
physical  science  we  call  the  antecedent,  the  cause;  but  whether 
it  is  in  fact  the  cause,  we  can  never  know ;  much  less  hauf  it 
causes. — If  we  com?  to  ourselves,,  i^e  are  ip  the  same  predica- 
ment^ When  ^e  wUf  or  ihinkf  we  are  congous  of  the  phe- 
nomena at  the  moment  of  tiieir  es^iatence.  If  we  analyze  tbia 
eonsciQMsness^  w?  A^aH  find,  that  it  gives  us  the  phenomena,  the 
SMlyjCct,  and  a,  rekttion  a(  oaMse  and  effect  between  the  two.  1/t 
gives  us  1^0  9ipre.  Hoixr  the  subject  of  the  willing  or  thinking 
passes  from  the  state  of  not  willing  oi^  thinking,  or  from  spB>e 
other  state  of  wijUing  or  Uiinking  to  the  specific  modification,  in 
question,  does  not  anp^r.  Wh^thier  there  be  a  succession  ci 
qaodes  or  none  at  ail,  is;  \yrhat  we  do  not  know.  If  we  be 
cau^  at  all  upon  any  hypothesis,  the  question  of  the  nKide 
jgfiOBes  entirely  beyond  the  range  of,  q^  cognitive  powers.  |f 
we  ascend  to  the  Fir^t  Cause,  we  shall  be  as  unsuccessfiil  in 
disposing  of  this  question.  The  question  ought  to  be  ranked 
with  the  idle  disputations,  and  endless  jargon  of  the  schpol-inen ; 
ther?  ia  no.  plaip^  for  it  ip  nHMlem  philosophv.  The:  true  course 
is  at  onpe  to  confess  entire  ignorance  on  the  point.  Had  Df. 
Edwards  contemplated  the  qu^ion  simply  in  itself,  he  doubtleas 
would  l^ve  adofited  the  same  course.  In,  his  mind  it  was.  min- 
gled up  with  other  points; — he  had  a  battle  to  fight,  and  henc% 
without  perceiving  it,  he  seizes  a  weapon  too  heavy  for  him  to 
wield,  ne  wished  to  demonstrate  that  mind  cannot  cause  its 
^wn  volitions ;  in  carrying  out  this  demonstrate  he  involves 
^ii^Dself  in  the  whole  question  of  the  modCf  decides  how  it  cao- 
1^  be,  and  how  it  must  be,  if  at  all.  One  single  sentence  pre- 
cipitate i^]§^  x^l^plearfimi^nt;  overhoar^j  e.  ^.  A^  m^Jces  the  aa 
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depende/U  npan  thtd  ab^wt  «nUc&  hi  knows  nothing,  Vft  mutt 
know  the  very  essenct  of  the  soul,  before  we  can  SMkiy  travel 
aioog  the  line  of  die  Edwardean  logic  If  we  know  not  thi% 
hew  can  we  know  its  modi  as  a  cause,  on  the  suppositioa  that 
it  is  a  caoae  ?— *An€l  if  we  know  not  the  mode,  how  can  wesaj 
that  an  originator  of  action  witboat  prior  action,  is  an  inpossi* 
faiKty,  or  tkit  no  fenit  can  briag  effects  to  pass,  but  what  are 
eaasequent  upon  his  acting  ) 

The  inference  from  the  above  reasoofing  is  a  very  plain  one. 
Zither  we  have  no  knowledge  of  cause  at  all,  or  such  know» 
ledge  is  perfectly  conastent  with  ignorance  of  its  mode.  The 
first  alternative  not  being  admissible,  the  last  necessaiity  fol* 
lows. 

m.  Whether  the  Mind  be  the  Cause  ofYolitim  ? 

In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Edwatds  on  this  poinlytht 
fidlowiDg  extracts  wilL  be  amply  suflBcient  to  indicate  his 


In  allusioii  to  the  positions  of  Prcadent  Edwards,  he  says: 
^  Ht  holds  that  we  ourselves  determine  ^  bat  be  doe»  not  hold^ 
thsd  we  are  the  eficieat  causes  of  our  owtt  determinations*" — 
^  President  Edwards  holds,  that  we  oursebres  will  or  choose ; 
that  we  otraelves  act  and  are  agents*  But  be  does  not  hold, 
that  we  eficUMif  cum  owt  own  mental  aets*^^ — ^  President  Ed* 
wards  does  not  hold  that  we  are  mere  possum  beings^  unless  this 
expression  mean,  that  our  volitions  are  Ae  eftets  of  some 
cause  extrinfflc  to  our  wills." — ^  Though  we  hdd,  tkat  our  r^ 
litioBS  aee  the  effects  of  some  extrbsie  cause,. and  that  we  are 
pas^i^,.  as  we  are  the  subjects  of  the  iafluence  of  that  cause ; 
yet  we  hold,  that  we  are  not  mtrdy  passive ;.  but  that  vofition 
IS  i&  its  own  nature  an  act  or  aetionf,  and  in  the  exercise  of  it 
we  are  active^  though  in  the  causation  of  it  we  are  passive,  so 
fer  as  to  be  the  suqecti  of  the  influence  of  the  efficient  cause. 
Th»  we  concede ;  and  let  our  opponents  make  the  most  of  it 
We  fear  not  the  consequence,"  p.  31&— ^  We  deny,  that 
4)attsing  Ofur  own  volitions  and  acting  by  chance,  are  either  real* 
ities  or  possibilities,"  p.  325. — Again,  in  allusion  to  his  oippo^ 
nents,  be  says :  ^  Let  them  honecdy  confess,  that  all  they  mean 
by  self-determination,  is  what  we  all  allow,  that  they  are  the  subm 
jects  of  volition,  and  as  Dr.  West  expresses  it,  that  the jtkomselife^ 
vail  amd  c&oese,"p338a.r--Again:  ^'Y^from  the  supposition 
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that  volition  is  not  the  effect  of  a  cause  extrinac  to  the  mind  in 
which  it  takes  place,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  it ; 
because  it  is  al^lutely  impossible  that  the  nund  itself  should  be 
the  cause  of  it/'  p.  339. — ^*  The  evasion  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  mind  itself  is  the'  cause  of  its  own  volitions,  has 
been  already  considered ;  beside  other  absurdities,  it  has  been 
found  to  lead  to  an  infinite  series  of  volitions  causing  one  an- 
other," p.  372. — Again,  in  allusion  to  the  position  *'  Uiat  to  de- 
terminmg  the  nund  determines,"  he  says,  ^*  Whether  it  convey 
anv  other  idea,  than  that  the  mind  does  determine  and  has  a  vo^ 
litton^  without  touching  the  question  concerning  the  cause^  extrin- 
sic or  intrinsic ;  I  submit  to  the  reader,"  p.  333. 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  task  to  multiply  quotations  of  this 
character  to  an  indefinite  extent.  They  are  not  accidental  dips 
of  the  writer's  pen,  mere  lapsus  verborum  ;  the  expressions  are 
accurate;  they  are  often  repeated ;  the  positions  they  enunciate, 
penetrate  bis  whole  system.  Dr.  Edwards  is  no  antagonist 
veiling  himself  in  doubtful  phraseol<^ ;  he  marches  up  to  his 

Eositions  with  a  boldness  that  bespeaks  the  honesty  of  the  man ; 
e  cuts  off  his  own  retreat,  and  challenges  his  combatant  to  a 
contest  on  a  field,  which  he  has  not  feared  to  indicate.  Let  us 
then  pause  a  moment,  and  make  ourselves  certain  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  stands. 

We  have  in  the  first  place  a  distinct  denial,  that  the  miod  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  volitions,  '^  that  we  efficiently  cause 
our  own  mental  acts."  Dr.  Edwards  does  not  allow  this ;  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  same  is  true  of  his  fether.  His  is  not  the 
system,  that  the  mind  is  the  ^ident^  and  motive  the  occasional 
cause  of  volition,  as  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  Eklwaidean 
doctrine  have  supposed.  It  so  happens  that  Dr.  Edwards  has 
nowhere  defined  me  word  efficient^  m  application  to  cause.  As 
be  was  a  philosopher,  however,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  un- 
derstood the  term,  and  intended  to  use  it  in  its  correct  sense. 
That  sense  is  very  well  stated  by  Professor  Upham :  "  Effectioe 
causes  have  power  in  themselves;  while  preparative  causes^ 
only  furnish  the  appropriate  and  necessary  occasions,  on  which 
the  power  that  is  lodged  somewhere  else,  exercises  itself.  Both 
classes  are  invariably  followed  by  their  appropriate  results  or 
effects ;  but  the  one  class,  having  the  whole  efficiency  in  itself, 
is  strictly  operative,  and  actually  makes  or  brines  to  pass  the 
effect,  whatever  it  may  be."  Upham  on  the  will.  Chap.  IL 
Sect.  LXX.    I  shall  jcHn  no  issue  with  the  professor  on  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  every  thing  that  is  really  a  cause  must  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  d^nition  given  of  an  eflScient  cause.  If  the  dis- 
tinction between  occatixmal  and  efficient  causes  be  admitted, 
then  he  has  stated  the  common  and  universal  idea  of  an  efficient 
cause.  Dr.  Edwards's  ^und  then  is,  that  the  mind  is  not  such 
a  cause  of  its  own  volitions.  He  does  not  hold  that  volitions 
take  place  without  any  efficient  cause,  but  that  the  ^Bciency  is 
pot  in  the  mind.  Th»  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  the  mbd  is 
invested  with  no  fower  to  produce  such  phenomena  upon  its 
•wn  theatre.  If  the^  exist  there,  it  is  b^  some  fcveign  efficiency, 
of  whose  causative  mfluence  the  mind  is  merely  the  subject. 

In  the  next  place  Dr.  Edwards  as  distinctly  denies  that  mind 
is  the  cause  of  its  own  volitions  in  any  sense  whatever.  It  is  not 
possible  to  have  stronger  evidence  of  this  than  the  passages 
already  c|uoted.  What  can  be  a  more  perfect  denial  than  to 
say,  <*  it  IS  absolutely  impossible  that  the  mind  itself  should  be 
the  cause  of  it  1"  He  abounds  with  such  expressions ;  they  are 
universal  and  without  any  qualification.  If  they  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  truth,  the  mind  sustains  no  relation  of  cause  what- 
ever to  its  own  volitions ;  in  thb  relation  it  has  no  more  to  do 
with  them  than  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Dr.  Edwards  allows,  that  the  mind  determines^  wills,  chooses^ 
is  the  subject  of  volition;  that  volition  is  an  actor  action  ;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  it  we  aire  active  ;  and  had  he  not  so  carefullv 
defined  his  ground,  we  might  have  supposed  him  to  grant  all 
his  opponents  claim.  He  distinguishes  these  admissions  from 
the  idea,  that  the  mind  is  cause  of  volition.  Let  us  not  then 
be  deceived  on  this  pobt  What  do  these  and  kmdred  propo- 
sitions mean  )  In  the  nature  of  things  they  are  susceptible  of 
but  two  constructions;  one  is,  that  they  predicate  a  causal  re- 
lation between  a  given  phenomenon  and  the  mind  as  its  cause. 
The  other  is,  that  they  predicate  merely  a  svhjective  rela- 
tion between  a  given  phenomenon  and  the  subiect  in  which  it 
occurs.  The  two  relations  are  not  identical,  and  the  latter  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  former.  Which  of  these  constructions 
does  Dr.  Edwards  adopt  1  Not  the  jfri^,  for  this  he  is  careful 
to  deny.  The  second  is  the  only  one  which  is  left,  and  this  he 
avows.  These  propositions  therefore  must  not  pass  for  more 
than  th^  are  worth  in  this  discussion.  They  simply  affirm, 
that  a  change  takes  place  in  the  mind,  of  which  it  is  the 
theatre,  but  not  the  cause,  the  descm>tive  term  of  which  change 
is  willing^  choosing^  actings  etc.    The  mind  wills  in  no  otl^ 
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sense  then  a  stone  moTes,  L  e  neither  contrifaotes  any  thing  to 
the  production  of  the  cbanges,  only  so  far  as  they  are  the  sub« 
jeots  of  them.  We  imgfat  with  the  same  propiiety  say  that  the 
notion  of  a  stone  is  an  act  or  action,  and  in  the  racercise  of  it 
the  stone  is  active ;  for  all  that  Dr.  Edwards  means  by  these 
affirmations  in  ap{dication  to  the  mind,  is  as  true  of  the  stone  as 
of  the  mind.  The  only  conception  which  survives  tins  philoso-* 
phical  wreck  of  mental  agency,  is  the  bare  one  of  subjectivity. 
All  mental  cansality  in  the  production  of  volitions  is  swept  away, 
not  by  logical  deduction  from  the  principles  of  a  system,  but  by 
the  candid  acknowledgment  of  one  of  its  ablest  expounders. 

It  is  of  great  importance  in  this  discussion  not  to  institute  a 
fake  or  a  merely  verbal  issue.  Such  a  procedure  gains  nothing 
in  the  discovery  of  truth ;  it  deiiBats  the  triumph  dT  argument ; 
for  to  make  and  then  demoli^  a  man  of  straw  is  a  work  to 
which  the  merest  tyro  is  adequate.  It  may  therefore  be  of 
service  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  entertain  and  consider 
certain  objections  against  the  above  interpretation,  which  are 
urged  by  the  defenders  of  the  E^  wardean  scheme.  The  general 
objection  is  that  the  scheme  is  not  undostood  by  its  opponents. 
This  charge  is  repeatedly  brought  against  Dr.  West  by  the 
younger  Edwards,  and  in  some  instances  the  criticism  is  cor- 
rect It  will  not  then,  I  trust,  be  labor  lost  to  spend  a  few 
moments  in  listening  to  the  adDK>nitions  of  the  objector,  and 
viewing  the  subject  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  may  pre* 
sent  it. 

it  may  be  said,  that  Dr.  Edwards  never  intended  to  deny  that 
mind  is  cause  ofvolUum  in  every  sense  ;  that  although  his  Urn* 
guage  uenis  to  involve  this  broad  ground^  still  his  scheme  was, 
that  motive  is  cause  in  parf^  and  the  mind  in  part^  and  that  the 
two  made  up  the  complex  idea  of  the  cause  of  volition.  The  sug- 
gestion deserves  a  hearing.  In  regard  to  it  I  offer  the  follow- 
mg  observaticms. 

(1.)  Dr.  Edwards  himself  has  presented  no  such  view.  The 
suggestion  is  not  his,  tl.inkin^  and  writin^^  for  himself,  but  the 
invention  of  some  disciple  thmking  for  him,  or  as  he  would 
have  him  think.  Many  shrink  from  going  the  whole  length 
of  the  Edwardean  system,  while  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
opposite  ground ;  hence  they  retain  the  name,  but  modify  the 
substance.  The  above  is  the  more  usual  modification.  Let  it 
be  recollected,  however,  that  it  is  not  therwork  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
but  of  his  successors.    He  never  for  once  indicated  the  slightest 
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(2.)  Apihy  wlMit  lie  says  on  page  372  is  of  high  authority 
ia  settlifig  this  question^  He  saya-^**  t\)r  ererf  cause  of  Vo^ 
Btioii  is  included  in  President  Ed^ards^  de&nition  of  motite.^ 
He  then  quotes  the  definition :  *'  By  tnotive  I  ndean  the  whole 
of  that  which  nM>vea,  ekcites,  or  Invites  the  mind  to  toHtion, 
whether  it  he  one  thing  Singly  or  MMiny  things  conjunctly.'' 
This  is  folloiired  by  declaring  the  sentimetit  of  Vt.  Glarite  ahd 
others,  that  the  mind  is  cause  of  volition,  to  be  an  evasion  and 
an  absurdity.  Every  cause  of  volition  being  included  in  the 
term  taotive^  it  foliovrs  that  there  is  no  other  cause  besides  mo- 
tive, if  Dr.  Edwards,  then,  be  supposed  to  view  the  mind  aa 
oavse  of  volition  in  any  sense,  he  must  be  supposed  to  inchide 
mind  under  the  term  motive^  But  this  is  not  allowable  by  the 
very  definition  of  motive,  since  motive  is  that  which  expends 
its  dfeiency  on  the  mind^  and  fa  therefore  distinct  from  the 
sMnd.  Neither  President  nor  Dr.  Edwards  ever  dreamed  of 
including  mind  itsdf  in  the  definition  of  motive.  If  they  did 
not  mean  thus  to  include  mind,  then  the  definitioa  of  motive,  as 
including  every  cause  of  volition,  certainly  excludes  mind  from 
all  participation  as  a  cause« 

(3.)  Again,  it  is  a  favorite  aigument  with  both  the  Elder  and 
Ae  Younger  Edwards,  that,  if  we  deny  motive  to  be  the  cause 
of  volition^  we  involve  the  supposition  that  volition  has  no 
cause.  The  latter  says—*'  Yet,  from  the  supposition  that  irch 
lition  is  not  the  effect  of  a  cause  extrinsic  to  the  mind  in  which 
it  takes  plaCe,  it  will  follow  that  there  is  no  cause  of  it ;  be^ 
caose  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  mind  itself  should  be 
the  cause  of  it"  This  was  said  in  reply  to  a  su^estion  of  Dr. 
Price,  that  self-determination  did  not  imply  an  e^t  without  a 
cause,  since  the  mind  itself  was  assumed  to  be  the  cause.  Now 
this  inference  does  not  follow  without  the  previous  assxmiption, 
that  the  mind  is  not  in  any  Sense  the  cause  of  volition ;  for  if 
it  might  be  cause  in  any  sense,  in  that  sense  there  might  be  a 
canse  of  volition,  even  Hf  extrinsic  causality  were  denied.  The 
validity  of  the  reasoning  depends  on  the  total  denial  of  mental 
causality. 

(4.)  It  is  also  afgued  by  Dr.  Edwards,  that  to  suppose  the 
mind  to  cause  volition  implies  the  absurdity  of  an  infinite  series 
of  volitions.  If  this  absurdity  follow  at  all,  it  equally  attends 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  cause  in  part,  cause  in  any 
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sense,  as  tbat  it  is  cause  entire  and  complete.  Tbe  reasoning 
strikes  at  the  nature  of  all  causation,  and  is  equally  goodi  whe- 
ther we  suppose  a  given  phenomenon  to  be  the  product  of  one 
or  a  dozen  causes,  K  we  assume  the  phenomenon  to  arise 
from  two  or  more  causes,  still  each  cause  has  its  specific  sphere 
in  the  causation ;  in  that  sphere  it  acts  as  cause,  and  in  tbat 
sphere  it  must  be  proscribed  as  an  absurdity  by  the  rule  of  the 
Dictum  Necessitatis  considered  in  a  previous  Article.  Suppose 
then  the  mbd  to  be  cause  of  volition  in  part,  what  follows  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Edwards  1  That  so  far  as  it  is  cause  at  all,  it  is 
an  absurdity.    Did  he  intend  to  allow  this  1 

(5.)  This  suggestion  derives  its  plausibility  from  a  miscon- 
ception of  terms.  Dr.  Edwards  is  ever  ready  to  admit  that  the 
mind  is  an  a^67i^— that  it  ctcts^  uUh^  chooses^  determines^  &c« 
These  may  be  regarded  as  admissions  of  mental  causality ;  but 
we  have  seen,  that  he  intended  to  convey  no  such  sentiment. 
All  he  meant  was  that  the  mind  is  the  subject  of  the  change 
or  changes  thus  designated.  Suppose  we  say  that  the  inira 
is  tbe  cause  of  volition  in  some  sense,  the  question  is,  in  what 
sense  1  In  the  sense  that  it  wills,  chooses,  etc  Well,  what  is 
that  sense  ?  It  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  fact,  that 
the  mind  is  a  svbjed  of  volition^  without  being  its  cause.  In 
all  this  we  deceive  ourselves  in  the  use  of  terms ;  we  predicate 
causality  of  the  mind  in  precisely  that  sense  in  which  there  is 
none.  Cause  in  this  sense  is  in  reality  no  cause,  and  it  was  so 
understood  by  Dr.  Edwards,  for  he  maintained  tbat  it  is  the 
mind  that  wills,  while  he  denied  that  it  caused  the  willing. 
These  phrases  may  do  as  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  but  as  explained 
by  Dr.  Edwards  they  do  not  involve  the  supposition  of  mental 
causality  in  respect  to  volition. 

(6.)  Finally,  the  denial  of  all  mental  causality  in  the  produc- 
tion of  volitions,  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  system  of 
necessity  as  stated  and  defended  by  Dr.  Edwards,  iio  man 
will  pretend  that  the  mind  can  be  the  cause  of  that  which  is 
made  the  chronological  condition,  the  necessary  antecedent  of 
its  being  a  cause  pf  any  thing.  Such  a  pretension  would  im- 
ply, that  it  is  a  cause  before  it  is  a  cause.  Volition  is  made  this 
necessary  antecedent  on  the  supposition  of  Edwards,  that  if  the 
mind  cause  volition  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  exercise  of  volition. 
By  the  supposition,  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  the  cause  of  this 
prior  volition,  since  it  is  tbe  very  thing  which  precedes  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  mind  causing  any  thing.    The  logic,  if  valid^ 
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seals  up  the  question ;  it  does  not  leave  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
of  mental  causation  in  the  production  of  volition.  Dr.  Ed- 
wards was  entirely  true  to  bis  system  in  the  bold  denial  of  all 
such  causation.  He,  who  maintains  for  him  mental  causality 
in  part,  must  allow  one  of  three  absurdities :  either  that  volitiona 
are  caused  by  the  mind  in  an  infinite  succession ;  or  that  it  is  a 
cause  of  that  which  is  the  chronological  condition  of  its  being. 
a  cause,  i.  e.  is  a  cause  before  it  is  a  cause ;  or  that  it  is  a 
cause  in  part  of  that  which  came  into  existence  by  some  other 
cause,  before  mental  causation  was  even  a  possibility.  If  those 
who  institute  this  claim  for  Edwards  will  understand  him,  thev 
will  no  longer  be  deceived  by  the  terms  actwiiy^  agency^  wiiU 
ing^  choosingy  actings  etc.  They  bvolved  no  admission  in  any 
sense  of  the  point  in  debate. 

It  may  be  said  again,  that  the  question  is  noi^  wlio  deiermifus 
or  willsy  btd  why  that  which  ddermines  ai  all  determines  thiis 
rather  than  otherwise;  and  thatj  although  the  mind  be  a  sifficieni 
cause  of  the  existence  of  volition,  it  can  never  be  a  cause  of  the 
fact  that  volition  is  thus  and  not  otherwise;  and  hence  we  must 
seek  for  a  causCy  u)hicA  causes  the  mind  to  choose  thtu  rather  than 
otherwise.  In  the  statement  of  this  pobt,  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  it  all  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the  advo- 
cates of  necessity.  I  proceed  to  make  it  the  subject  of  the  fol- 
lowing critical  remarks: 

( I.)  If  the  suggestion  have  any  relevancy  to  the  point  at  is- 
sue, it  must  pr^cate,  of  the  mind  at  least,  some  share  of 
causalitv  in  the  production  of  its  volitions.  If  it  does  not  ac- 
complish this,  it  does  not  touch  the  question  in  debate,  however 
much  of  truth  it  may  contain.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
Edwardean  scheme  admits  the  hypothesis  that  the  mind  causes 
its  own  volitions  in  any  sense.  To  that  question  I  have  already 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  supported  the  answer  by  an  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  concessions  of  Dr.  Edwards,  as  well  as 
the  structure  of  the  system  he  advocates.  This  ground  remains 
good,  unless  the  above  suggestion  put  in  a  plea  of  some  mental 
causality,  and  that  plea  be  traced  to  Edwards  as  its  author. 

(2.)  Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  interrogate  both  the  Younger 
and  the  Elder  Edwards  on  the  question,  whether  they  intended 
to  admit  that  the  mind  causes  its  volitions  in  any  sense  what- 
ever. In  respect  to  the  first  mentioned  writer,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said.  If  he  has  not  rejected 
the  hypothesis,  then  language  has  no  meaning.    Let  us  then 
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recur,  for  a  mooMfnt,  to  the  language  of  President  Edwards, 
and  ascertao)  whether  he  admitted  or  denied  the  tausality  in 
question* 

President  Edwards,  in  h'ls  ^*  Inquiry,"  joins  issue  with  his 
opponents  on  the  question,  why  the  soul  ^  exerts  such  an  act, 
and  not  another ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such  a  particular  deter- 
mination ?"  He  animadverts  upon  Dr.  Clarke  for  proposing 
to  answer  this,  but  really  answering  another  question,  as  he 
alleges.  Now  the  **  tuAy**  of  President  Edwards  is  plainly  an 
inquiry  after  a  cause.  The  cause  of  what  ? — Of  the  fact  that 
the  soul  is  in  this  specific  state  of  volition  rather  than  some  other. 
He  very  fully  grants  that  the  mind  adSy  chooses^  determines^  etc., 
but  this  did  not  in  his  view  touch  the  specific  question  which  be 
had  in  his  mind.  To  say  that  the  mind  is  competent  to  origi- 
nate action,  choice,  determination,  etc.,  was  an  answer  which 
was*  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  Edwards :  he  still 
pressed  the  question,  why  it  chooses  thus  and  not  otherwise ; 
1.  e.  he  demanded  a  cause  for  the  specific  choice.  If  his  oppo- 
nent replied  that  the  mind  itself  was  a  sufficient  cause  both  ot 
the  existence  and  the  particular  direction  of  volition,  Edwards 
was  ready  with  an  answer — thai  cm  agerU  can  bring  no 
effects  to  pass,  hut  what  are  consequeni  upon  his  acting.  Now 
this  acting,  willing,  or  determining,  call  it  what  you  please, 
was  the  very  thing  to  be  accounted  for,  and  for  which  he  sought 
a  cause.  To  allow  that  this  acting  was  an  effect  of  the  agent 
in  any  sense,  either  involved  a  prior  acting  in  regard  to  which 
the  same  difficulty  must  arise;  or  it  was  a  perfect  contradiction 
of  the  philosophical  canon  just  stated,  which  President  Edwiirds 
had  too  much  discrimination  not  to  perceive.  He  did  not  admit 
the  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series  of  volitions,  causing  each 
Other,  which  he  charges  upon  his  opponents.  How  did  he 
avoid  it  t  By  making  the  acting,  the  wilKng,  which^he  speaks 
of  as  belonging  to  the  agent,  not  an  effect  having  the  agent  for 
its  cause,  but  an  effect  of  something  else,  of  which  the  agent 
was  the  subject.  Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  must  have  been 
swalk>wed  up  in  a  vortex  of  his  own  creation.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  attitude  of  his  philosophy,  and  it  cuts  up,  root  and 
branch,  all  possibility  that  the  mind  should  ever  cause  one  of 
its  own  volitions.  And  this  is  the  very  point  before  us — not 
what  is  true,  but  what  did  Edwards  say,  is  true.  As  this  point 
has  become  one  of  absorbing  interest  and  keen  discussion  in  our 
own  age,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  verify  these  positions  by 
an  appeal  to  the  author. 
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He  tells  10,  tint  ^  an  active  being  can  bring  no  effwti  tn 
pass  by  bis  activity,  but  what  are  constqu/tid  upon  his  acting.^' 
Part  II.  Sect  IV.  Again:  ''So  the  mind  being  an  aetim 
caitfe  enables  it  to  produce  effects  in  conseqotnce  of  its  own 
ads;  but  cannot  enable  it  to  be  the  determining  cause  of  all  its 
own  adf."  Ibid.  The  ^'  acts"  here  spoken  m  are  volitions. 
Tbese  being  already  in  the  mind,  it  can  produce  consequential 
effects;  but  bow  plainly  he  denies  that  the  mind  can  causa 
these  acta.  This  denial  he  is  logically  compelled  to  make, 
after  assuming  that  a  cause  cannot  cause  but  by  prior  causativa 
acts.  Again :  ''  So  that  the  will  does  not  determine  itself  in 
any  one  of  its  own  acts ;  but  every  act  of  choice  and  refusal 
depends  on,  and  is  necessarily  connected  with,  some  antecedent 
cause ;  which  cause  is  not  the  will  itself,  nor  any  act  of  its  own, 
ROT  any  thing  pertaining  to  that  faculty."  ^  And  therefore  the 
will  is  necessarily  determined,  in  every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a 
man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause  beside  the  will,  and  a  cause 
that  does  not  proceed  from,  or  depend  on  any  act  of  the  will  at 
all."  Part  II.  Sect  IX.  By  ditermimn^  he  meant  causing  the 
volition  to  be  tias  rather  than  that  volition.  By  tnU  he  meant 
the  mind  as  invested  with  a  certain  power  called  by  this  title 
Here  he  plainly  denies  that  the  mind  in  possession  of  this  power 
can  contribute  any  thing  to  the  causation  of  volition :  this  de* 
pends  on  something  el^  Again :  ''  So  to  suppose  that  there 
are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  man  voluntarily  moves  and  acts 
upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet  themselves  are 
Jfects  of  something  elsCj  and  wherein  the  soul  itself  is  the  ob* 
ject  of  something  actinglupon'and  influencing  that,  does  not  at 
all  confound  action  and  passion :" — *^  action  may  be  the  effect 
of  some  other  cause  besides  the  agent  or  being  that  acts." 
Part  IV.  Sect  IL  Now  the  **  acts,"  the  volitions  here  spoken 
of,  are  the  very  things  in  question,  for  which  a  cause  is  sought. 
These  *'  acts"  are  declared  to  be  ^  effects  of  something  else" 
besides  the  soul.  If  a  man  ''  produces  effects"  it  is  in  conse* 
quence  of  these  ''  acts  of  the  soul;"  the  ''  acts"  are  not  effects 
of  which  he  is  the  producer,  but  their  sequents.  By  the  very 
supposition  the  soul  can  contribute  nothing  in  the  causation  of 
these  ''  acts,"  since  it  produces  effects  only  in  consequence  of 
them ;  and  hence  Edwards  very  properly  supposed  that  they 
must  be  ''  effects  of  something  else."  What  this  ''  something 
else"  was  in  the  view  of  Edwards,  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  extract  i — ^*  But  if  every  act  of  the  will  is  excited 
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by  a  motive,  then  that  motive  is  tbe  cause  of  the  act  If  the 
acts  of  the  will  are  excited  by  motives,  then  motives  are  the 
causes  of  tbeu-  being  excited ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
cause  of  their  existence.  And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts 
of  the  will  is  properly  the  effect  of  their  motives."  Part  EL 
Sect  X.  To  excite  the  volitions  is  the  same  as  to  cause  them  ; 
and  does  he  not  distinctly  indicate,  that  the  **  something  else" 
of  which  volitions  are  effects,  is  motive  1  Does  he  not  m  mo* 
tive  cover  the  entire  ground  both  of  their  existence  and  particu- 
lar direction'?  His  system  shuts  him  up  to  extrinsic  causality 
as  the  only  alternative.  Hence  not  a  passage  can  be  found  ia 
his  book  which  implies  that  the  mind,  in  any  sense,  causes  vo- 
lition. In  this  respect  he  was  perfectly  consistent  with  himself. 
President  Day,  in  his  ^^  Examination  of  EdwaHs  on  the 
Will,"  presents  himself  as  the  expounder  and  defender  of  Ed- 
wards. After  explaining  the  use  of  the  word  catoe,  he  ob- 
serves :  '^  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  neither  external  motives 
nor  the  agent  are  the  sole  cause  of  his  volitions ;  but  both  to^ 
gether  are  truly  the  cause,"  p.  120.  This  he  proposes  as  the 
Edwardean  ground.  I  am  very  willing  to  grant  that  it  may  be 
the  doctrine  of  President  Day,  but  it  does  not  correctly  indicate 
the  scheme  of  Edwards.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to 
those  who  disagree  with  the  commentator,  had  he  produced  bis 
proof  texts  in  support  of  his  position..  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  they  cannot  be  found  in  the  ^'  Inquiry"  of  Edwards. 
Passages  in  abundance  might  be  cited,  where  it  is  granted  that 
the  mind  chooses^  adSy  totllSy  etc. ;  but  not  one  of  these,  by  the 
very  interpretation  of  Edwards,  implies  that  the  mind  in  the 
least  degree  causes  the  willing,  the  choosing,  etc.  Indeed,  how 
could  he  have  admitted  this  point  ?  It  would  have  been  the 
wreck  of  his  whole  scheme,  the  death-blow  to  his  strongest  ar- 
guments. If  an  agent  must  first  act  before  it  can  produce  an 
effect — if  the  effect  and  the  acting  be  not  identical — if  the  act- 
ing also  be  tbe  effect,  then  to  say  that  the  acting  is  at  all  pro- 
duced by  the  agent,  is  nonsense ; — we  are  carried  out  of  and 
beyond  the  agent  altogether,  when  searching  for  the  cause  of 
the  acting.  And  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  the  very  point, — 
what  causes  the  actings  the  volition^  and  not  its  sequents. 
President  Day  was  certainly  mistaken  when  he  said  that  motive 
and  the  agent  "  both  together  are  truly  the  cause :"  this  was 
not  the  ground  of  Edwards ;  it  is  nowhere  asserted ;  it  is  not 
admisttble  in  his  scheme.    To  say  that  the  mind  has  an  active 
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nature^  is  to  say,  m  consistency  with  his  scheme,  that  the  mind 
is  capable  of  hating  what  is  called  an  }€Lct  or  volition  wrought 
tH  it,  but  not  by  it — that  it  may  be  a  subject  of  the  change  in 
question.  If  a  man  choose  to  designate  this  by  the  title  of  cause, 
1  have  only  to  say,  that  he  entirely  mistakes  the  idea  of  cause. 

So  far  tfien  as  President  Edwards  is  concerned,  the  plea  in 
question  do«s  not  leave  the  mind  in  possession  of  any  causality 
in  relation  to  volition — the  only  point  I  am  now  seekin;^  to  set* 
tie.  In  this  respect  Dr.  Edwards  most  fully  concurs  with  him. 
If  any  one  shall  enter  his  protest  to  this  criticism,  I  have  only 
one  request  to  make ;  that  tie  confine  the  protest  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  the  question. 

(3.)  I  have  not  yet  finished  all  I  wish  to  say  in  relation  to  the 
above  suggestion.  I  proceed  therefore  to  observe,  that  it  has 
in  view  a  groundless  distinction  of  questions.  It  assumes,  that 
the  question,  tohat  causes  the  existence  of  an  events  is  distinct 
from  the  question,  why  this  particular  event  is  caused  rather 
than  some  other;  and  that  although  the  mind  should  be  suffi* 
cient  to  cause  the  existence  of  volition,  still  it  can  be  no  cause 
of  its  specific  direction,  as  being  thus  and  not  otherwise.  Is 
this  a  valid  distinction?  What  is  the  phenomenon  in  ques^ 
tion  ?  It  is  a  volition.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  phenome* 
non  1  It  is  its  nature  to  be  fixed  on,  and  directed  to,  some  pos- 
aMe  object  of  choice.  It  must  be  this,  or  that,  or  some  object 
within  the  range  of  things  possible  to  be  chosen.  This  is  essen* 
tial  to  its  very  nature ;  subjectively  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
phenomenon ;  objectively  it  must  be  directed  to  some  objects 
Destroy  the  relation  of  an  object  to  volition,  and  volition  ceases 
to  be  a  possibility.  What  is  it  for  volition  to  have  an  obgect, 
but  for  it  to  be  thus,  or  as  it  is,  and  not  otherwise  7  If  it  exist 
at  all,  it  exists  under  this  condition ;  remove  the  condition,  and 
its  existence  becomes  an  absurdity.  Can  the  mind,  therefore, 
have  any  concern  in  causing  a  volition,  without  having  an  equal 
concern  in  fixing  its  direction  1  Can  that  which  causes  the 
existence  of  an  event  cause  that  event,  without  causing  also 
whatever  pertains  to  its  very  nature,  and  makes  a  part  of  the 
event  itself?  The  supposition  is  not  possible  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  event  itself.  Whatever  causes  volition  to  be  thus 
and  not  otherwise^  causes  it  to  he  ;  and  whatever  causes  it  to  fre, 
causes  ^^fAtf  thus  and  not  otherwise'^  oixish^ing.  The  two  things 
can  never  depend  on  separate  causes,  for  they  are  in  fact  not  two 
things,  but  two  aspects  of  one  thing.    If  you  explain  <<  the  thus 
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and  not  otherwise"  of  volition,  by  resortmg  to  motive  as  its 
cause,  you  have  finished  the  whole  question  of  the  cause.  If 
you  explain  the  **  to  W  of  volition  by  reierring  it  to-tbe  mind  as 
Its  cause,  you  have  ec^ually  finbhed  the  question.  Whoever  in- 
sists upon  the  distinction,  must  admit  the  absurdity  of  an  abstract 
volition,  that  has  no  direction.  Did  Edwards,  either  the  Elder 
or  the  Younger,  assign  to  the  mind  any  causality  in  the  matter 
of  ^^  the  thus  and  not  otherwise"  of  volition  ?  This  no  man 
will  pretend.  And  if  not;  here  again  all  causality  is  carried 
out  of  the  mind. 

The  necessity  that  volition  should  be  in  some  detenmnate  di- 
rection decides  not,  whether  the  cause  of  it  be  necessitated  to 
cause  it  to  be  thus  and  not  otherwise.  Here  is  a  point  where 
the  advocates  of  necessity  have  sometimes  committed  a  great 
mistake  in  the  criticism  of  their  opponents.  The  keen  mind  of 
Locke  was  at  least  a  little  incautious  on  this  very  poiiit  He 
says,  "  A  man,  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is  propcwed  to  give 
off  walking,  is  not  at  liberty,  whether  he  will  determine  bin^f 
to  walk,  or  give  off  walking,  or  no.  He  must  neces$ari]vj>refer 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  walking  or  not  walking."  Book  U. 
Chap.  XXI.  Sect  XXIV.  To  say,  that  the  miad  must  necessarily 
cause  in  some  one  of  the  possible  directions  of  events,  if  it  cause 
at  all,  is  one  thing ;  to  say  that  it  is  necessitated  to  cauae  in  thi$ 
particular  direction,  is  quite  a  different  tUng.  A  man  sitting 
must  necessarily  remain  sitting,  or  move ;  the  necessity  respects 
the  alternative ;  it  is  not  that  he  must  necessarily  remain  sitting, 
or  that  he  must  necessarily  move.  The  necessity  that  one  or  the 
other  should  be,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  necessity  that 
he  should  do  this  one  and  not  that  one.    In  the  one  case  it  re- 

rets  the  altematitie  ;  in  the  other  it  respects  the  a^eut.  One 
consistent  with  liberty,  the  other  is  destructive  of  it.  Those 
who  wish  to  see  this  point  clearly  presented,  I  refer  to  W  bate- 
ley's  Logic,  p.  180-183.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  suppose  thai 
the  necessity  that  volition  should  have  some  specific  direction, 
decides  its  caose  to  be  also  necessitated ;  the  necessity  grows 
out  of  the  nature  of  volition,  and  determines  nothing  in  respect 
to  its  cause. 

(4.)  Again,  when  the  mind  is  spoken  of  as  &««ng  ca%mdio 
choosey  or  to  choose  as  it  does  rather  thorn  otherwin,  we  are  in 
danger  of  deception  and  mistake  in  the  use  of  tero&  President 
Day  ^ays,  that  the  question  with  Edwards  w<as,  ^^  whether  there, 
is  any  thing  which  cattses  the  man  to  will  as  he  doe»  ?"  Dr.  £d^* 
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wads  says^  ^*  We  aee,  hear,  feel,  love  and  battt  to  the  motive 
Toice ;  yet  we  are,  or  may  be,  caused  to  see,  bear,  etc.  And 
wbeo  we  are  caused  to  lofve  or  bate,  we  are  indeed  the  aulyects 
of  the  agency  or  influence  of  some  cause  extrinsnc  to  our  will, 
and  so  far  are  passive.  Still  tbe  immediate  e&ct  of  this  agency 
is  our  act,  and  in  this  act  we  are  certainly  active,"  p.  319.— 
Now  these  modes  of  expression  carry  with  them  an  air  of  plaiJH 
silNlity,  which  disappears  upon  a  close  and  analytical  inspection. 
They  seem  to  imply  that  the  mind  as  cause  contributes  some- 
what to  the  existence  of  gboice.  What  thm  is  the  analym  of 
being  caused  to  choose? 

One  construction  would  be,  that  the  mind  is  caused  to  cause 
the  volition  or  choice.  This  would  make  two  causes ;  tbe  mind 
would  be  one,  and  something  else  would  be  the  other ;  both 
causing  together,  whether  simultaneously  or  successively,  would 
constitute  the  causation  of  volition.  The  mind  is  the  subject  of 
the  influence  of  a  cause,  and  so  far  \»vassive  ;  upon  that  instant 
it  also  causes,  and  is  so  far  udive*  The  supposition,  I  trusty  is 
understood.  Now  is  this  jbe  scheme  of  Edwards  1  It  evidently 
is  not.  According  to  the  reasoning  of  Edwards^  mental  cau* 
sality  in  reference  to  the  thing  in  question,  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility even  upon  this  construction,  since  his  fundaaiental  posi* 
tion  is,  that  an  agent  viewed  as  a  cause,  can  cause  nothing  but 
what  is  consequent  i^K>n  its  actui^,  and  therefore  cannot  be  tbe 
cause  of  the  acting.  This  reasoning  turns  not  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, whether  the  agent  is  caused  to  cause,  or  is  not  y  it  applies 
to  the  question,  wbetner  he  causes  at  all  \  To  place  another 
cause  before  the  causation  of  tbe  agent,  does  not  in  the  least  de* 
gree  relieve  the  difficulty.  The  great  argument  of  Edwards 
iBust  be  given  up,  before  tbe  OMnd  can  be  cause  upon  this  hypo- 
thesis. U  a  cause  causes  another  to  cause,  the  first  produces  in 
tbe  second  some  change ;  after  which,  and  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  second  produces  some  other  change,  but  not  the  one 
which  the  first  produces.  What  is  the  change  produced  by  the 
first  cause  in  the  supposition  before  us  1  Volition.  Where  is  it 
produced  1  In  the  mind.  What  is  the  change  produced  by  tbe 
second  cause  1  Some  sequent  of  volition.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion 1  It  is,  whether  the  mind  causes  volition  at  all.  How 
plainly  the  Eldwardean  system  replies  in  the  negative.  Presi- 
dent Day  is  right,  when  he  says,  *^  present  acts  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  Edwar£,  be  the  ^eet  of  present  agency."  i 

The  other  construction  of  heing  caused  to  choose,  is,  that  tbe 
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mind  is  simply  (be  subject  in  which  choice  is  produced  by  some 
cause.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  it  is  a  concession  of  the  Tery 
point  for  which  I  ana  contending.  Grant  this,  arid  it  matters 
not  what  follows  in  the  train  of  sequence ;  the  pofition  that  the 
mind  causes  choice  at  all,  is  ^ven  up.  This  comes  at  once  to 
the  ground  which  Dr.  Edward  openly  avows,  and  on  which  his 
father  equally  stood.  They  may  say,  that  in  volition  "  we  are 
certainly  active,"  if  they  wish  to  retain  this  form  of  expression. 
With  equal  propriety  another  might  say,  that  a  tree  in  falling 
to  the  ground  is  **  certainly  active."  •  The  one  is  just  as  active 
as  the  other,  and  no  more  so.  Volition  may  be  called  "  an  act" 
It  is  as  much  an  act  in  relation  to  the  mind,  as  the  motion  of  a 
stone  is  an  aet  in  relation  to  the  stone.  To  say,  that  the  mind 
chooses,  or  a  stone  moves,  is,  upon  this  hypothesis,  to  predicate 
of  the  two  subjects  kindr^  relations. 

Behind  all  this  philosophical  furniture,  there  is  a  concealed 
conception  in  relation  to  cause,  that  deserves  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. It  is,  that  every  cause,  when  it  comes,  must  he  caused  to  do 
so.  This  conception  is  manifested,  wbeii  the  advocate  of  neces- 
sity for  the  sake  of  argument  admits,  that  the  mind  may  cause 
volition,  but  asks,  why  it  caiuses  then  and  thus?  This  **  whjr** 
occupies  a  large  place  in  his  field  of  vision.  It  is  an  inquiry 
after  some  other  cause  besides  the  one  he  has  admitted,  and  to 
which  he  looks  to  explain  the  causation  of  the  admitted  one. 
Now  this  question  borrows  all  its  importance  from  the  concep- 
tion that  lies  beneath  it — the  conception  just  stated.  To  press 
this  question  as  an  argument,  is  to  assume  the  truth  of  the  con- 
ception. I  shall  reply  to  it  in  a  single  sentence,  which  the  reader 
may  expand  at  his  leisure :  allow  the  conception,  and  yoQ  have 
an  infinite  series,  not  of  modes  of  a  single  cause,  but  of  suc- 
cessive causes.  The  distinction  between  occasional  and  efficient 
causes  will  not  save  you  from  this  absurdity,  for  if  you  admit  them 
both  to  be  causes,  (and  If  you  do  not,  the  distinction  is  ground- 
less,) you  will  find  yoursdf  upon  a  road  which  has  no  end. 

(o.)  Finally,  it  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  the  ques- 
tion, why  this  event  is,  or  this  rather  than  some  other ^  in  the  sense 
intended  by  the  advocate  of  necessity,  does  not  transcend  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  all  human  investigation.  If  this  be 
the  fact,  it  would  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  and  first  find  out 
where  we  are.  The  question  is  certainly  an  ambiguous  question ; 
it  admits  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 

When  proposed  in  relation  to  any  event,  it  may  mean,  tcAo  or 
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what  caused  that  eyent  ?  An  event  is ;  an  inquirer  asks,  why 
it  is  ?  i.  e.  he  asks  for  its  cause,  and  asks  for  nothing  more. 
This  being  discovered,  his  inquiry  having  reached  its  object,  ter- 
minates. AH  this  is  legitimate ;  it  lies  within  the  range  of  our 
cognitive  powers.  This  disposition  of  the  question,  however, 
does  not  meet  the  design  of  the  defender  of  necessity,  for  it 
does  not  touch  the  point  he  has  in  view.  This  being  the  ques* 
tion,  the  controversy  might  very  soon  be  closed  up. 

Again  it  may  mean,  how  came  the  cause  of  the  event  to 
cause  1  It  assumes,  that  the  ^reputed  cause  of  the  event  must 
have  something  going  before  it,  as  the  proper  explanation  of  its 
own  causation.  I  have  just  said,  that  this  assumption  involves 
an  infinite  series  of  successive  causes ;  but  let  us  waive  this  ob- 
jection ;  let  us  give  the  question  a  hearing  in  this  sense  of  it, 
and  ascertain  whether  in  the  last  analysis  philosophy  is  compe- 
tent to  eive  any  answer.  What  is  this  something  preceding  and 
explainmg  the  causation  of  the  cause  supposed  1  It  is  some 
other  cause.  Upon  its  discovery  the  advocate  of  necessity  rests 
his  inquiry,  having  solved,  as  he  supposes,  the  whole  problem. 
He  stops  just  in  season  to  conceal  the  difficult  point  in  his  own 
question.  Now  1  propose  to  take  it  up  where  he  leaves  it,  and 
institute  another  question  still  more  ulterior.  Granting  the  whole 
hypothesis,  it  still  remains  to  be  answered,  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  the  cause  in  view  did  commence  the  process  of  causation 
even  upon  this  hypothesis?  Give  me  an  explanation  of  this. 
If  some  other  cause  be  proposed,  then  the  question  may  be  re- 
newed in  regard  to  that,  and  so  on/orever.  If  it  be  said,  that 
the  cause,  whose  causation  is  to  be  explained,  is  in  fact  no  cause, 
then  the  whole  question  is  given  up, its  meaning  is  changed;  we 
b  fact  have  no  question,  and  come  back  at  once  to  the  ground 
charged  upon  Edwards.  How  plain  is  it,  that  the  ultimate  how 
and  why  of  a  cause  must  forever  escape  human  discovery  ? 
Here  the  advocate  of  necessity  has  no  advantage  over  his  oppo- 
nent; he  at  last  leaves  the  question  just  where  he  found  it,  and 
there  every  man  must  leave  it.  He  may  state  the  when^  the  his- 
torical circumstances  both  before  and  after  the  event ;  and  so 
can  his  opponent  do  the  same ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  ulti- 
mate how  and  why^  they  are  lost,  and  lost  forever.  The  sys- 
tem of  necessity  has  gained  much  by  starting  this  question ;  and 
then  it  has  gained  more  by  no#  following  it  out  to  its  last  analy- 
sis. In  the  latter  respect  it  has  been  very  wise  by  being  cautious, 
and  thus  saved  itself  from  the  reactions  of  its  own  inquiry. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  the  definition  of  cause  given  by  President 
Edwards  is  a  very  broad  one,  so  broad  as  to  include  the  histori- 
cal antecedents  or  circumstances,  which  go  before  an  event, 
whether  they  have  *f  any  positive  influence  or  not,"  and  that 
the  question,  why  is  this  volition  rather  than  that  one  1  may  refer 
to  these  antecedents.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  my  present  design 
to  give  a  critique  on  this  definition.  Were  it  so,  it  might  easUy 
be  shown,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  broad  to  reach  the  proper 
idea  of  cause ;  neither  is  it  sufficiently  narrow,  to  exclude  that 
which  cannot  be  cause.  Passing  this  point,  however,  I  wish 
to  advert  to  a  marked  discrepancy  in  the  movements  in  the 
mind  of  Edwards  on  this  subject  In  giving  his  definition  of 
cause  his  language  is  so  general,  as  to  include  motives,  whether 
they  be  causes  m  fact  or  not.  Motives  may  be  all  that  his 
opponent  allows  them  to  be,  and  no  more,  and  yet  be  causes 
according  to  his  definition.  He  sets  out  with  a  very  ambigu- 
ous and  defective  definition  of  the  term.  This  he  felt  himself, 
for  he  says,  ^^  and  agreeably  to  this,  I  sometimes  use  the  word 
effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which  is  perhaps 
rather  an  occasion  than  a  cause,  most  properly  speaking." — 
Agreeably  to  what  7  To  his  definition.  Well,  in  following 
out  his  definition  he  "  sometimes"  confounds  an  occasion  with  a 
cause, "  properly  speaking."  Is  a"  discussion  upon  the  difficult 
problems  of  human  agency  the  place  for  improper  speaking  and 
vague  phraseology,  where  the  looseness  of  a  term  may  be  the 
garb  which  conceals  a  thousand  fallacies  7  Mark,  also,  that  he 
tells  us  that  he  "  sometimes"  uses  the  word  thus  and  so.  Now 
when  he  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  he  has  not 
in  a  single  instance  informed  us,  that  the  term  included  in  the 
general  idea  of  '^  sometimes"  has  come ;  he  speaks  of  motives, 
he  describes  them,  and  reasons  upon  them  as  causes  all  through 
his  essay ;  but  not  once  does  he  put  the  reader  on  his  guard  by 
informing  him,  that  he  uses  motive  as  cause,  understanding 
cause  not  in  its  true  sense  "  properly  speaking."  This  is  not 
all,  his  reasoning  assumes  the  causality  of  motive  in  the  true 
sense  of  cause.  Speaking  of  motive  apd  volitions  he  says,  that 
it  is  "  the  cause  of  their  existence."  He  follows  this  statement 
by  saying,  that,  "  motives  do  nothing  as  motives  or  induce- 
ments, but  by  their  influence ;  and  so  much  as  is  done  by  their 
influence,  is  the  effect  of  them.  For  that  is  the  notion  of  an 
effect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  influence  of 
something  else."  Part  II.  Sect.  X.     He  criticises  Mr.  Chubb 
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severely  for  speaWiog  of  motiTe  as  a  passive  occasion  of  choice ; 
and  did  he  mean  to  use  motive  under  the  title  of  a  cause  in  the 
same  sense,  and  thus  make  himself  an  object  of  his  own  criti- 
cism ?  The  truth  is,  the  "  sometimes*'  of  President  Edwards, 
never  came  in  the  course  of  his  logic.  Motive  is  really  and 
properly  a  cause  in  his  whole  system  ;  you  reduce  it  to  a  mere 
occasion,  and  the  scheme  of  Edwards  is  gone.  He  never  in- 
tended to  allow  that  motive  is  a  mere  occasion,  while  the  mind 
is  the  efficient,  the  real  cause  of  volition.  When  he  put  the 
question,  Why  does  the  mind  choose  thus  rather  than  otherwise  ? 
he  understood  both  the  question  and  the  answer.  He  meant  a 
cause  by  the  "  why"  and  he  gave  motive  as  that  cause.  The 
guarded  sentence  in  question,  has  been  a  convenient  refuge  for 
his  disciples,  but  it  served  no  purpose  in  his  own  §ystem.  To 
infer  that  he  may  have  meant  by  motive,  when  spoken  of  as 
cause,  nothing  but  a  mere  occasion,  leaving  the  mind  to  be  the 
efficient  cause  of  volition,  is  to  teach  a  very  different  system 
from  his. 

The  issue  with  Dr.  Edwards  may  be  considered  as  fairly 
stated ;  mind  is  excluded  altogether  from  the  category  of  cause 
in  the  production  of  volitions.  The  language  of  President  Ed- 
wards is  less  marked  and  definite  ;  but  he  stands  substantially 
on  the  same  ground.  This  position  will  now  be  made  the  suli- 
ject  of  the  following  observations. 

1.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  definition  of  cause  which  he 
adopts.  According  to  this  definition,  a  cause  is,  *'  any  antece- 
dent with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly 
belongs  to  the  reason,  why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that 
event  is  true ;  whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or  not," 

f).  343.  This  is  borrowed  from  President  Edwards ;  and  it  is  a 
ittle  remarkable  that  its  author  should  have  contended  that 
motives  are  causes  of  volition,  only  as  they  have  influence  to 
produce  it,  when  he  allows,  that  an  antecedent  may  be  a  cause 
even  though  it  has  no  positive  influence.  Can  the  mind  be  a 
catlse  by  this  definition  i  To  be  such,  it  is  not  necessary,  that 
it  should  have  "  any  positive  influence"  in  the  production  of  the 
"  consequent  event."  It  must  however  be  an  antecedent  to 
that  event.  Volition  is  the  event ;  and  is  not  the  mind  an  an- 
tecedent to  this  event ;  before  the  mind  wills,  does  it  not  exist  ? 
So  far  then  it  may  be  a  cause.  It  is  farther  necessary,  that  it 
should  be  an  "  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  event  is  so 
connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason,  why  the  proposi- 
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iion  which  aflSrms  that  event,  is  true."  VoHtion  again  is  the 
event  in  question.  Now  that  belongs  to  the  reason,  why  the 
proposition  affirming  this  event,  is  true,  vnthout  which  it  tould 
not  be  true ;  it  comes  under  the  idea  of  being  "  so  connected.** 
Is  not  the  mind  an  antecedent  of  this  character  ?  To  deny  it  is 
to  affirm,  that  there  can  be  a  volition  without  a  mind  for  its  sub- 
ject Hence  the  mind  is  that  without  which  the  proposition 
affirming  the  event,  cannot  be  true ;  hence  it  belongs  to  the 
reason,  why  the  proposition  is  true.  This  gives  it  the  charac- 
ter of  being  "  so  connected,"  which  is  defined  by  the  idea,  "  that 
it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason,"  etc  No  proposition  in  mathe- 
matics can  be  better  established  than  mental  causality,  accord- 
to  this  definition.  Dr.  Edwards  may  be  left  to  settle  the  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Edwards.  Either  he  w^as  not  right  in  his 
definition  of  cause,  or  in  denying  the  mind  to  be  cause,  or  he 
has  used  the  word  in  two  different  senses,  mutually  excluding 
each  other. 

2'  This  position  is  not  consistent  with  his  admissions  in  re- 
gard to  natural  power.  He  concedes  that  the  mind  has  natural 
power  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  it  does.  "  If  by  power  he 
mean  natural  or  physical  power,  I  grant  that  we  have  such  a 
power  to  choose  not  only  one  of  several  things  equally  eligible, 
if  any  such  there  be,  but  one  of  things  ever  so  unequally  eligi* 
ble,  and  to  take  the  least  eligible,"  p.  319.  In  regard  to  Judas's 
betrayal  of  Christ,  he  says,  "  he  was  under  no  natural  necessity 
to  betray  him,  but  had  a  full  natural  power  to  do  otherwise," 
p.  404.  He  concedes  the  natural  power  of  an  agent  to  choose 
otherwise,  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  certain  futurity  of 
his  actions,  p.  410.  Now  I  conclude  that  Dr.  Edwards  by 
natural,  means  real  power,  that  he  is  not  amusing  himself,  or 
his  readers,  with  a  mere  verbal  fiction.  This  power  is  predi- 
cated of  man,  as  an  agent.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  "  power  to 
choose"  otherwise,  and  not  simply  to  act  otherwise,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  chosen.  How  do  these,  and  parallel  admis- 
sions, comport  with  his  great  position  1  That  has  natural  pow- 
er not  only  to  choose,  but  to  choose  otherwise  than  it  does, 
which  has  no  concern  in  the  causation  of  any  choice !  That 
which  is  not  the  cause  of  the  event  in  question,  nor  of  any 
event  of  the  same  class,  has  natural  power  to  produce  that  ev^nt 
not  only,  but  also  any  other  one  belonging  to  the  same  class  ! 
If  this  be  not  a  contradiction,  I  desire  to  know  what  is.  How 
Dr.  Edwards  could  have  given  birth  to  both  positions,  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  see.  like  flie  author  of  the  "  Essays  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion,"  who  in  his  system  of  philo- 
sophical necessity,  contended  that  liberty  was  impossible,  and 
yet  allowed,  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  view 
ourselves  as  being  free  agents ;  so  it  may  be,  that  the  common 
sense  of  Dr.  Edwards  announced  one  position,  and  his  philoso* 
plyr  the  other. 

3.  To  be  consistent.  Dr.  Edwards  must  deny  that  mind  is 
the  cause  of  any  thing  whatever.  If  it  cause  any  thine,  it  must 
cause  either  its  own  existence,  or  certain  modifications  and 
states  within  itself,  or  certain  changes  without  itself.  The  first 
supposition  is  an  absurdity :  the  second  is  both  false  and  ab- 
surd according  to  Dr.  £<lwards.  Here  bis  scheme  is  entirely  at 
issue  with  that  of  his  opponents.  One  involves  the  causality  of 
motive ;  the  other  of  miwl.  They  have  different  points  of  de- 
parture ;  move  in  different  directions  ;  end  differently,  and  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other.  Moral  necessity  as  a  consequential 
necessity,  predicates  a  causal  relation  between  two  terms,  of 
which  motive  is  the  prior  and  causal  term,  and  willing,  the  pos- 
terior term  or  effect. 

Let  us  then  accept  this  conclusion  a»d  institute  the  question : 
Can  the  mind  be  the  cause  of  any  thing?  If  so,  it  must  be  the 
cause  of  certain  sequents  of  its  own  states,  or  modifications. 
These  are  connected  in  a  chronological  order  with  these  states* 
Does  the  mind  cause  this  connection  ?  If  so,  then  it  must  act 
to  do  so,  by  the  reasoning ;  but  this  acting  to  cause  the  connec- 
tion is  but  another  mental  state,  and  therefore  the  mind  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  it  Suppose  volition  to  be  the  first  link  in  a 
chain  of  sequents,  each  depending  on  the  prece<linff,  and  all  de- 
pendent on  the  first  link ;  suppose  it  to  be  said,  that  the  mind 
is  the  cause  of  all  but  the  first,  and  of  this  it  is  not  possible  that 
it  should  be  the  cause ;  I  ask,  w*ould  not  the  supposition  be 
self-contradictory  1  It  is  self-evident,  if  all  the  links  depend  on 
the  first,  and  the  mind  has  no  relation  of  cause  to  the  first,  that 
it  has  none  to  any  of  them.  If  I  do  not  cause  the  willing  with 
which  motion  is  connected  as  a  sequent,  then  I  do  not  cause 
the  motion,  whether  it  have  for  its  sequent  the  death  of  a  man, 
the  revolution  of  an  empire,  or  the  destruction  of  the  universe. 
ft  is  not  possible  for  a  thing  to  be  cause  of  events  mthout 
itself,  unlfss  it  originate  and  cause  the  changes  within  itself, 
whatever  they  may  be,  which  are  antecedent  to  the  changes 
without.     A  cause  must  have  causality  in  its  own  bosom,  in 
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respect  to  its  own  modificatioos,  before  it  can  possibly  be  cause 
in  respect  to  any  tbin^  connecte4  with  those  modifications; 
every  cause  must  have  its  primordial  theatre  of  causation  in  it- 
self But  as  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Edwards  does  not  allow  th^ 
mind  to  be  cause  of  its  own  volitions.  After  this  it  is  non- 
sense to  speak  of  it  as  being  cause  of  any  thin^.  It  it  be  an 
agent,  it  is  such  an  agent  as  causes  nothing ;  if  it  produces,  it 
is  such  a  producer  as  produces  nothing.  No  event  within  or 
vnthotd  it  can  be  traced  to  it  as  cause.  This  must  be  allgwed, 
or  Dr.  Edwards  must  recede  from  his  position ;  it  is  an  unavoid- 
able deduction-  The  atheist,  the  pantheist,  and  the  skeptic, 
will  welcome  the  de4uction,  and  use  it  for  the  vilest  of  purposes ; 
but  Dr.  Edwards  is  not  the  person  to  sit  down  quietly  under 
such  a  vie\f[  of  man.  He  has  truly  made  a  man  which  '^  na- 
ture never  made,"  and  which  all  his  views  of  morality  woufd 
lead  him  to  unmake. 

4.  This  position  absolutely  destroys  all  basis  for  any  respon- 
sible agency  in  man. — This  charge  has  often  been  brought 
against  the  scheme  of  necessity.  It  has  been  cordially  adopted 
by  some,  and  as  heartily  denied  and  rejected  by  others.  The 
leading  purpose  of  President  Edwards  in  his  work  on  the  Will, 
was  to  reply  to  this  imputation.  Simply  to  renew  the  charge 
is  therefore  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be  shown  to  be  a  legitimate 
deduction,  or  it  becomes  a  mere  argumentum  ad  invidiam^  alike 
unpropitious  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  unfair  in  philosophical 
discussion.  Let  us  for  a  moment  attend  to  the  confirmation  of 
this  position. 

'Ilesponsible  agency  supposes  the  following  postulates; — 
the  existence  of  a  subject — that  that  subject  is  a  free  moral 
agent — that  he  exists  m  certain  moral  relations — and  that  he 
has  actually  produced  moral  actions.  These  are  deducible  a 
priori  from  the  nature  of  the  term ;  they  are  what  would  be 
termed  in  the  Kantian  philosophy  aruUytical  judgmentSy  affirm- 
ations of  intelligence  derivable  from  a  simple  analysis  of  the 
term.  The  first  three  must  be  supposed  to  make  such  agency 
even  a  possible  hypothesis ;  the  fourth  must  be  added  to  reduce 
that  hypothesis  to  reality.  The  necessity  of  these  postulates  is 
self-evident;  some  have  denied  their  reality,  but  they  have 
generally  been  consistent  enougji  to  deny  also  the  doctrine  of 
responsible  agency. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Edwards  is  destructive  of  two  supposi- 
ions ;  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  and  has  produced  moral 
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actions.  I  am  aware  that  much,  so  far  as  consistency  of  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  depends  on  the  definition  of  a  free  moral 
agent.  Dr.  Woods  telb  us  that  "  a  moral  agent  is  one  who 
performs  actions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature^  and  are  related 
to  a  moral  law.**  Bib.  Repos.  July,  1840,  j).  228.  How  much 
we  gain  by  such  a  definition  will  appear  if  we  transpose  its 
terms ;  ^^  one  who  performs  actions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  are  related  to  a  moral  law,  is  a  moral  agent."  It  might  as 
well  have  been  said,  that  a  moral  agent  is  a  moral  agent,  torthe 
predicate  of  the  proposition  is  not  more  iatelligibie  than  the 
subject.  It  is  a  mere  nominal  definition.  Speaking  of  freedom 
as  "  necessary  for  those  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  law," 
he  says,  ^  we  do  what  we  choose,  and  we  choose  as  our  heart  is 
iiiclined^^  p.  229.  He  does  not  of  course  mean  by  the  word 
^  cio,"  choosing,  for  this  would  make  him  say,  that  %De  choose 
what  we  choose^  or  that  we  choose  to  choose.  The  word  "  do," 
therefore,  means  some  sequent  of  choosing.  By  the  phrase, 
"  as  our  heart  is  inclined,"  he  does  not  mean  choice,  for  this 
makes  him  to  say,  that  we  choose  as  our  choice  is.  He  must 
mean  some  involuntary  antecedent  or  state  going  before  the 
choice;  and  if  he  be  a  faithful  expositor  of  the  Edwardean 
creed,  producing  or  causing  the  choice.  A  free  moral  agent, 
according  to  this  exposition,  would  be  one  who,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  moral  actions,  does  what  he  chooses,  and  chooses  as  his 
heart  is  inclined.  This  is  perhaps  a  fair  exposition  of  such  an 
agent,  according  to  the  Edwardean  system.  Dr.  Edwards  tells 
us,  that  he  holds  to  freedom  in  the  sense  of"  power,  opportu- 
nity, and  advantage  to  execute  our  own  choice,"  p.  326.  The 
idea  is,  not  that  freedom  pertains  to  the  choice  or  the  agent  in 
making  the  choice,  but  to  its  sequents ;  when  they  are  not  in- 
terfered with  by  co-action  or  restraint,  we  have  freedom,  and 
all  the  freedom  that  is  possible.  President  Edwards  occupies 
the  same  position.  His  idea  of  freedom  is,  "  the  power,  op- 
portunity, or  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  as  he  pleases." 
If  the  term  "  p/ctwc**"  mean  a  volition,  then  freedom  is  power 
to  do  as  one  chooses  or  wills.  What  then  does  the  word  "  rfo" 
mean  1  It  means  either  a  volition,  and  then  freedom  is  power 
to  choose  as  one  chooses  ;  or  some  sequent  of  volition,  and  then 
freedom  is  the  absence  of  any  "  hinderance  or  impediment"  to 
the  existence  of  that  sequent.  But  if  by  the  term  "  pleases"  he 
means  some  antecedent  of  volition,  and  by  the  term  "  do,"  » 
volition,  then  liberty  is  the  power  to  choose,  as  is  the  antece- 
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dent.  President  Edwards  was  not  jffways  clear  in  the  use  of 
this  phrase  descriptive  of  liberty.  In  some  instances  he  seemc 
to  use  the  word  **  pleases"  in  the  sense  of  volition,  and  "  do"  in 
the  sense  of  its  sequent ;  in  others  he  uses  the  word  '^  pleases" 
in  the  sense  of  the  antecedent  of  volition,  ftnd  '*  do"  as  the 
volition  itself.  The  two  modes  of  use  make  out  very  dissimilar 
schemes  of  freedom.  The  first  is  the  absence  of  *'  hioderance  or 
impediment"  to  the  existence  of  a  chosen  sequent;  the  second 
is  i>ut  another  form  of  saying,  that  volition  is  caused  by  the 
antecedent  motive. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  proposed  to  examine  these  notions 
of  liberty,  as  it  would  carry  me  beyond  the  compass  of  my  pre- 
sent design.  The  reader  is  desired  to  fix  his  attention  on  a 
single  pomt.  It  is  admitted  that  freedom  is  ^  the  property  of 
an  agent" — that  it  belongs  to  an  agent  ~  that  there  must  be 
an  agent  before  freedom  is  a  possibility.  Moral  freedom  be- 
longs to  ^  agent,  who  is  capable  of  moral  distinctions.  Place 
it  where  you  please,  either  in  the  proximate  antecedents  of 
volition,  in  Ae  volition,  the  agents  of  volition,  or  somewhere 
on  the  ground  between  the  volition  and  its  sequents ;  give  it 
what  characteristics  you  please ;  and  on  all  hands  it  is  con- 
ceded that  there  must  be  an  agent  somewhere,  before  freedom 
is  passible,  and  that  a  being  who  is  not  a  free  moral  agent  io 
some  sense  cannot  be  a  responsible  subject.  There  is  no  debate 
on  these  points. 

Now  I  affirm  that,  according  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
agency  is  no  reality  in  respect  to  man,  that  he  is  no  agenty  and 
therefore  the  epithets  **free  and  moral,"  if  applied  to  him,  are 
applied  to  a  nonentity.  In  what  respect  can  Dr.  Edwards  allow 
man  to  be  an  agent  ?  Not  that  he  causes  his  own  volitions,  for 
this  he  denies ;  not  that  he  causes  their  dependence  on,  and  con- 
nection with,  their  proximate  antecedents  and  causes,  for  this  he 
also  must  deny ;  not  that  he  causes  their  connection  with  their  se- 
quents, for  this  is  equally  inadmissible.  The  system  absolutely 
sweeps  all  causation  from  the  mind  in  all  possible  relations. 
Mind  does  nothing ;  it  is  the  bare  subject  of  efficiency  foreign 
to  itself.  What  kind  of  an  agent  is  that  which  does  nothing, 
never  did  any  thing,  and  never  can  do  any  thing  ?  It  causes 
no  modification  within  itself,  and  consequently  none  without 
itself,  and  yet  it  is  an  agent !  If  men  choose  to  retain  the  term, 
we  have  no  objections  to  gratify  their  rhetorical  taste;  but  fiui 
philosophers  let  them  understand  what  they  mean,  and  let 
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others  understand  tbera  als©.  If  we  say  with  Dr.  Woods, 
Ibat  a  ^'  moral  agent  is  one  who  performs  actions,  etc.,"  the 
question  arises:  What  do  we  mean?  If  by  ** actions"  be 
meant  the  sequents  of  volition,  and  by  '*  performs"  the  relation 
of  cause  bt;tween  the  volition  and  those  sequents ;  then  the  ques- 
tion arises :  Is  the  mind  the  cause  of  the  volition  ?  If  the  reply 
be  negative,  (and  this  is  the  reply  of  Dr.  Edwards,)  then  the 
min<l  does  not  cause  the  "  actions" — it  does  not  pir/ttrm  actioQ 
in  the  sense  of  cause.  But  if  by  "  actions"  be  meant  volititna 
themselves,  then  in  what  sense  does  the  agent  perform  them  ? 
Not  that  he  causes  them,  for  this  is  denied.  In  what  sense  then, 
we  beg  to  know  ?  In  the  sense  that  the  so  called  agent  is  a 
mere  subject  of  those  phenomena.  There  is  plausibility  in  the 
mode  of  expression,  "  who  performs  actions ;"  it  chimes  in  well 
with  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ;  it  iiijpli<«  causality  in  the 
agent  ;  but  before  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Edwardean 
metaphysics  it  vanishes  like  the  morning  cloud  and  eariy  dew. 
The  language  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  the 
system  had  it  been,  a  moral  agent  vi  one  who  i$  merely  the  «r6- 
jed  o/ changes,  which  men  call  actions  ;  such  in  fact  is  the  only 
kind  of  agent  that  can  be  picked  up  among  the  membra  dvjecta 
of  hufoaoity  thus  unrobed  by  philosophy.  If  any  one  still  in- 
sist that  such  a  being  is  an  agent,  he  uses  the  word  agents  itnd 
qualifies  it  by  the  epithets,  free  and  moral,  in  precisely  that 
sense  in  which  it  has  no  meaning.  In  this  sense  a  block  of 
wood  may  be  an  agent;  indeed,  nonentity  may  be  such  an 
agent  If  it  be  demonstrable  that  no  other  agency  is  possible, 
it  is  as  demonstrable  that  such  an  agent  is  in  fact  no  agent  at 
all.  To  call  it  an  agent  is  contrary  ta  the  usus  loquei\di  of  the 
word — a  total  blotting  out  of  all  the  ideas  which  in  ordinary 
acceptation  it  conveys ;  what  in  common  parlance  would  b^ 
termed  "  a  clean  sweep ;"  not  a  wreck  is  left  behind. 

Logically,  therefore,  although  not  in  fact,  man's  agency  is 
destroyed.  To  ask,  whether  man  is  a  free,  moral,  and  respon* 
sible  agent,  is  to  ask  a  question  which  is  forestalled,  and  cut 
off  by  the  answer  of  a  previous  question.  The  question  cannot 
be  entertained  even  as  an  hypothesis,  for  you  have  blockaded  all 
inquiry  in  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  agency,  at  its  very  thres- 
hold. Attach  what  ideas  you  choose  to  the  words,  ^re^,  morale 
and  responsible — let  them  be  true  or  false  in  themselves — and  they 
are  but  the  atljuncts  of  an  airy  nothing,  the  attributes  of  a  dream 
- — m  re,  in  connection  with  reality  ihey  have  no  existence.   This 
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philosophy  upturns  the  subject  to  its  very  basis,  ab  originCy  by 
disallowing  ail  mental  causality  in  the  production  of  volitions ; 
it  scatters  by  the  fury  of  its  power  all  the  possible  incidents  of 
agency,  such  as  freedom,  morality,  responsibility,  blameworthi- 
ness, or  praiseworthiness.  Where  then  is  the  basis  for  respon- 
sible agency  in  man  ? — Nowhere. 

It  may  be  said  that  man  is  admitted  to  be  an  agent,  since  it 
is  admitted  that  he  acts,  chooses,  tMlSj  dderminesy  etc.  I  have 
already  considered  the  nature  of  these  admissions.  In  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Edwards,  they  imply  no  relation  of  cause  on  the 
part  of  the  mind  to  the  resulting  volitions ;  but  that  it  is  simply 
the  subject  of  the  phenomena  thus  called.  With  this  interpre- 
tation it  is  not  strictly  true,  that  the  mind  wills  or  chooses,  for 
this  affirmation  contains  jnore  than  the  idea  of  a  mere  subject. 
What  is  it  to  act,  but  to  cause  action  1  What  is  it  to  choose, 
but  to  cause  choice?  What  is  it  to  will,  but  to  cause  the  willing? 

It  may  again  be  said,  that  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of 
a  volition  inheres  in  its  very  nature,  without  any  consideration 
of  its  cause,  and  therefore,  although  the  mind  be  not  its  cause, 
it  may  be  responsible-blame,  or  praiseworthy  on  its  account.  This 
view  is  presented  by  President  Edwards.  Without'intending  a 
full  reply,  I  give  a  single  answer ;  viz.,  the  denial  of  mental 
causality  absolutely  precludes  the  question  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned.  If  it  be  granted  that 
volition  has  its  nature  of  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  still  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  distinction  in  actions,  involving  both  the  fact  and 
its  grounds,  can  never  be  a  question,  except  in  bare  hypothesis, 
without  certain  logical  conditions  or  antecedents.  One  is,  that 
the  subject  should  be  able  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong. 
If  we  deny  this,  as  in  the  case  of  idiocy  or  infancy,  we  preclude 
the  moral  problem  by  cutting  off  its  logical  antecedent.  An- 
.  other  is,  that  the  subject  should  be  the  cause  of  the  volition, 
claimed  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious.  What  is  volition,  but  that  sub- 
ject in  a  given  state?  How  then  can  desert  of  reward  or 
punishment  attach  to  the  subject  on  account  of  the  volition,  in 
whatever  way  we  explain  the  fact  of  its  having  a  moral 
nature,  when  that  volition  is  absolutely  uncaused  by  the  sub- 
ject ?  The  volition  abstractly  is  not  the  legitimate  subject  of 
reward  or  punishment.  These  ideas  attach  to  the  a^ent,  if  any 
where.  But  the  being  in  question  is  not  the  agent  in  any  true 
sense  by  the  supposition — the  phenomenon  takes  place  in  him, 
not  hy  him.     Whatever  then  may  be  its  moral  features — in 
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whatever  way  we  derive  them ;  it  is  certain  that  they  have  no  sort 
of  relation  to  man  as  a  responsible  subject.  Volitions  and  not 
their  sequents  have  a  moral  nature.  We  blame  a  man  for  trilling 
wrong — we  praise  him  for  willing  right ;  but  if  the  willing  be  no 
effect  of  bis,  then  it  is  neither  his  right,  nor  his  wrong  ;  if  it  be 
DO  effect  of  any  being,  then  it  is  neither  the  right  nor  wrong 
of  any  being :  in  other  words,  the  moral  problem  is  shoved  out 
of  the  universe,  as  completely  as  if  the  phenomenon  had  never 
been.  Who  will  pretend,  on  the  supposition  of  an  event  com* 
ing  to  pass  without  any  cause,  that  it  could  have  a  moral  nature, 
so  as  to  involve  any  being  ?  If  volition  be  an  event  coming  to 
pass  in  the  mind,  without  any  causality  on  the  part  of  the  mmd, 
It  is  impossible  that  it  should  involve  that  mind  in  any  just  lia- 
bilities on  its  account.  There  are  no  data  by  which  to  connect 
the  two.  The  fact,  that  the  mind  happens  to  be  its  theatre,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose;  the  case  would  not  be  altered,  if  a  fixed 
star  had  been  that  theatre.  The  fact  that  the  mind  is  capable 
of  moral  judgments  and  emotions,  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  it 
only  makes  its  misfortune  the  greater,  and  its  very  constitution  an 
object  for  sympathy  rather  than  blame.  Besides,  all  these 
judgments  and  emotions,  take  for  granted  what  the  theory  in 
question  denies.  The  moral  problem,  therefore,  is  repealed 
and  entirely  annihilated, so  far  as  humanity  is  concerned,  by  an 
exclusion  of  one  of  its  logical  conditions.  This  is  the  reply  I 
offer  to  the  view  presented  by  President  Edwards. 

5.  The  position  of  Dr.  Edwards  renders  both  the  idea  and 
the  knowledge  of  cause  a  complete  impossibility.  Conscious- 
ness is  the  primordial  theatre  upon  and  in  which  the  idea  of 
cause  first  takes  possession  of  the  human  mind.  Man  must  know 
himself,  as  cause,  before  he  has  any  idea  of  any  other  cause,  or 
cause  in  general.  The  process  of  the  mind  in  discovering  and 
reasoning  upon  causes,  is  not  from  causes  without  to  the  mind 
as  cause ;  it  is  in  a  reverse  direction.  The  occasion  upon  which 
the  idea  is  first  suggested  to  the  intelligence,  is  a  specific  act  of 
causation,  which  has  its  beginning,  its  progress,  and  its  end,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  cause  itself.  That  act,  li^on  the  instant 
of  its  being,  is  intuitively  referred  to  the  mind  as  its  cause.  This 
primitive  cognition  b  the  germ  from  which  proceed  all  subse- 
quent inductions,  deductions,  and  abstractions  on  the  subject.  If 
these  positions  be  denied,  then  the  doctrine  of  Hume  follows : 
that  the  relation  of  causation  is  simply  a  succession  of  events. 
He  has  shown  conclusively,  that  if  we  look  to-  experience  for 
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the  idea  of  cause,  (understanding'  by  experience  11m  ^mple  ob« 
servation  of  thipgs  without  us  by  the  senses,)  we  can  obtain 
nothing  but  a  simple  succession.  This  is  dcmoBStrably  not  the 
true  idea,  and  therefore  there  is  a  defect  in  the  process  of  dis« 
covery.  If  we  pass  to  the  theatre  tcithin,  we  find  that  the  idea 
becmnes  a  positive  intellection  of  the  mind  upon  a  single  con- 
dition ;  i.  e.  that  a  self-conscious  cause  actually  originates  an 
event  in  its  own  bosom.  The  idea  of  cause  is  not  possible  upon 
any  other  condition.  A  thiqg  must  be  a  cause,  and  be  conscious 
of  itself,  as  such,  else  it  can  have  no  such  idea.  A  man  can  have 
no  conception  of  a  sensation,  whether  of  pleasure  or  pain,  but 
on  the  condition  that  that  sensation  has  been  a  matter  of  men- 
tal  experience.  I'he  same  is  true  of  thought,  of  color,  etc.  H^ce, 
if  the  observation  of  external  things  gives  us  nothing  but  sue* 
cession,  as  Hume  has  shown ;  if  that  succession  be  not  identi- 
cal with  the  idea  of  cause,  as  is  certain,  it  follows  that  we  must 
go  to  some  other  theatre  for  its  discovery.  What  is  that  thea- 
fre  1  But  one  is  possible ; — the  mind  itself.  Now  can  the 
mind  discover  or  receive  the  idea  of  cause,  when  as  yet  no  cause 
has  gone  into  operation  and  actually  caused  ?  Plainly  not 
Hence  if  it  has  not  caused,  it  can  never  have  the  idea,  since  it 
derives  it  originally  from  itself,  upon  the  condition  of  its  own 
causation.  Having  thus  gained  the  idea,  it  subsequently  gene- 
ralizes it  by  abstraction,  and  universalizes  it  by  application  to 
the  events  of  the  physical  world. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  corroborate  these  views  by  a  re* 
ference  to  the  language  of  the  critical  reviewer  of  Whewell's 
History  and  Philosoj^y  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  He  says ; 
*^  The  direct  personal  consciousness  of  causation  which  we  have, 
when  we  either  exert  voluntary  force  or  influence  the  train  of 
ourtiwn  thoughts,  has  been  much  and  singularly  lost  sight  of  by 
many  writers  on  this  subject.  Whatever  be  the  essential  nature 
of  that  relation,  or  whether  even  it  be  in  all  cases  the  same,  we 
are  no  more  left  in  doubt  of  its  being  a  real  relation  wlien  we 
experience  this  conscumsness^  than  we  are  of  our  own  reality  or 
of  that  of  an  external  world.  When  once  suggested^  as  we 
conceive  it  to  be,  by  sticli  experience^  as  a  kind  of  mental  sensa* 
tion^  it  is  seized  and  dwelt  upon  with  a  force  and  tenacity  iriuch 
strongly  indicates  its  real  unportance  to  our  knowledge  and 
well-being."  American  Eclectic,  No.  6,  Nov.  1841,  p.  418. 
This  writer  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  all  the  philosophical 
tiews  of  Whewell ;  yet  he  speaks  of  the  idea  of  cause  as  being 
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first  sngg?sf«d  by  a  certain  ^^experimce  as  a  kind  of  mental  scn^ 
saHon.  Now  what  is  that  experience  ?  It  is  "  the  direct  per- 
0Dnal  consciousyess  of  causation  which  we  have,"  when  we  our- 
selves cause.  This  is  identical  with  the  above  view  of  the  ge^ 
nesis  of  the  idea.  It  is  the  ground  of  Victor  Cousin ;  it  is  with- 
out doubt  the  true  ground.  It  has  been  frequently  charp^ed 
against  Locke,  that  he  taught  a  different  view  ;  that  he  laid  the 
basis  of  the  sensual  school  of  philosophy.  In  Book  IL  Chap. 
XXVL  Sect.  I.  be  inclines  very  clearly  to  the  sensual  origin  of 
the  idea ;  but  in  the  same  Book,  Chap.  XXI.  Sect.  IV.  he  indi- 
catesa  different  origin  of  the  idea.  So  that  all  that  can  be  justly 
charged  upon  Locke  is,  that  he  was  not  consistent  with  himself. 

How  then  stands  the  position  of  Dr.  EkI  wards,  that  the  mind 
cannot  possibly  be  the  cause  of  its  own  acts,  its  own  volitions  ? 
In  the  following  attitude,  viz.,  that  the  indispensable  condition 
of  having  the  idea  of  causey  some  fact  of  causation  bf  the  cause 
•0  having  the  idea,  does  not  proceed  from,  and  is  not  orip^inated^ 
by  the  cause.  The  idea  must  first  be  suggested  by  a  "direct 
personal  consciousness'*  of  our  own  causation,  and  yet  it  is  not  - 
possible  that  we  should  ever  have  any  such  consciousness,  for  it 
is  not  possible  that  we  should  ever  cause  any  thing  upon  the 
theatre  of  consciousness !  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know 
whence  Dr.  Edwards  derived  his  notion  of  cause,  upon  which 
he  reasons  so  largely,  and  with  so  much  ability.  One  feels  a 
little  temptation  to  fly  to  the  transcendentalism  of  Innate  Ideas, 
created  by  Gk)d,  stored  away  in  the  mind,  slumbering  in  some 
dormitory  of  the  soul,  existing  in  full  perfection,  prior  to  all 
mental  action,  and  ready  to  be  evolved  as  chance  may  direct. 
Indeed  Dr.  Edwards  ought  to  have  disallowed  the  idea  of  cause 
altogether.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  mind  originates  none 
of  its  own  changes,  the  idea  is  an  impossibility ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Dr.  Edwards  is  a  branch  of  this  general  hypothesis. 

6.  This  position  is  against  the  consciousness  and  common 
sease  of  the  world. — If  it  be  a  dictate  of  philosophy  to  adopt 
it,  it  certainly  is  not  one  of  common  sense.  The  remarks  of 
Dr.  Price  on  this  subject  are  so  appropriate,  that  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  transcribe  them.  He  says  :  "  A  being  who  cannot  act 
at  %)ji,  most  certainly  cannot  act  well  or  ill,  virtuously  or  vi- 
ciously. Now  so  far  as  it  is  true  of  a  being  that  he  acts,  so  far 
he  must  himself  be  the  cause  of  the  actiort,  and  therefore  not 
necessarily  determined  to  act  Let  any  one  try  to  put  a  sense 
on*  the  expressions,  /  witty  I  act;  which  is  consistent  with  sup- 
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posing,  that  the  volition  or  action  proceeds  not  from  myself,  but 
from  somewhat  ebe.  Virtue  supposes  determination,  and  deter- 
mination supposes  a  determiner ;  and  a  determiner  that  deter- 
mines not  himself  is  a  palpable  contradiction.*  Determination 
requires  an  efficient  cause.  If  this  cause  is  the  being  himself,  I 
plead  for  no  more.  If  not,  then  it  is  no  longer  his  determina- 
tion ;  that  is,  he  is  no  longer  the  determiner  but  the  motive,  or 
whatever  else  any  one  will  please  to  assign  as  the  cause  of  the 
determination.  To  ask,  what  effects  our  determination^  is  the 
very  same  with  asking,  who  did  a  thing,  after  being  informed 
that  such  a  one  did  it  In  short,  who  must  not  feel  the  absur- 
dity of  saying :  my  volitions  are  produced  by  a  foreign  cause, 
that  is,  are  not  mine  ?"  Price  on  Morals,  Lond.  edition,  1758,  p. 
315,316.  When  unsophisticated  minds  say  that  a  man  vrill^ 
they  mean  that  he  does  the  willing ;  is  its  cause.  No  one  dreams 
of  any  other  construction,  till  philosophy,  in  her  effort  to  make 
the  subject  clearer,  envelopes  it  in  darkness.  How  the  man 
t;auses  is  never  asked— it  can  never  be  answered ;  but  this  does 
not  invalidate  the  reality  of  his  being  the  cause.  The  advocates 
of  necessity  are  constantly  falling  into  these  popular  modes  of 
expression.  They  say,  the  mind  determiTies ;  they  say  also, 
that  motive  determines.  What  do  they  mean  ?  Not  the  same 
thing  by  the  two  affirmations.  Mind  determines,  as  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  volition  ;  motive  determines,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  volition. 

IV.   Whether  Motive  be  the  Cause  of  Volition? 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Dissertation  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ^^  Motives  and  their  Influence."  This  chapter 
abounds  with  numerous  strictures  upon  the  views  of  Dr.  West, 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  others.  On  the  justice  of  these  criticisms  we 
offer  no  opinion.  What  is  the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Edwards, 
as  respects  the  relation  of  motive  to  volition  1  This  is  the 
question  before  us ;  and  let  us  proceed  to  hear  and  examine 
his  answer. 

1.  He  maintains  that  motives  have  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  volitions,  and  charges  his  opponents  with  great  inconsis- 
tency in  admitting  this  point,  and  yet  denying  moral  necessity. 
President  Edwards  insisted  that  motives  can  be  causes  only  as 
they -have  influence,  although  he  had  admitted  that  an  antece- 
dent might  be  cause,  even  if  it  had  no  '^  positive  influence."  In 
the  first  part  of  this  position  the  son  is  true  to  the  system  of  the 
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father.  As  did  the  father,  so  does  the  son  maintain,  that  unless 
the  strongest  motive  determine  the  volition  to  be  thus  rather 
than  otherwise,  there  is  no  cause  for  the  volition.  Having 
adopted  the  definition  of  motive  given  by  the  Elder  Edwards,  he 
says:  "  Now  if  any  act  of  choice  be  without  motive  in  this  sense, 
it  is  absolutely  without  a  cause,"  p.  372.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  on  this  point,  since  Edwards,  and  all  his  defenders, 
are  ready  to  grant  it  in  the  fullest  degree. 
"  2.  He  farther  asserts,  that  motives  comprehend  the  entire  and 
vfhole  cause  of  volition ;  not  only  that  they  have  influence,  but 
all  the  influence  in  the  way  of  cause,  which  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  volition.  This  is  no  misrepresentation  of  the 
ground  which  he  assumes  and  endorses  in  at  least  one  passage : 
"  An  act  of  choice,  without  a  motive  in  the  large  sense  of  mo- 
tive, as  defined  by  President  Edwards,  is  an  event  without  a 
cause.  For  every  cause  of  volition  is  included  in  President  Ed' 
wards's  dejinition  of  motive,  *  By  motive,'  says  he,  *  I  mean 
the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to 
volition,  whether  it  be  one  thing  singly,  or  many  things  con- 
junctly.' Accordingly  in  his  further  explanation  of  his  idea  of 
motive,  he  mentions  all  agreeable  objects  and  views,  all  reasons 
and  arguments,  and  all  internal  biases  and  tempers  which  have  a 
tendency  to  volition ;  i.  e.  every  cause  or  occasion  of  volition. 
And  if  an  immediate  divine  influence,  or  any  other  extrinsic  in- 
fluence be  the  cause  of  volition,  it  may  be  called  a  motive  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  bias  is,'"  p.  372.  Now  it  will  be  observed, 
that  in  "  every  cause  or  occasion  of  volition,"  Dr.  Edwards  does 
not  include  the  volition  itself,  for  this  is  the  effect ;  neither  does 
he  include  the  mind,  for  this  he  denies.  ^'  The  whole  of  that 
which  moves,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  compre- 
hends the  whole  idea  of  motive;  the  whole  idea  of  motive  com- 
prehends every  cause  of  volition,  so  that  if  volition  be  without 
motive,  it  is  without  any  cause."  This  is  plain  English.  Had 
Dr.  Edwards  dropped  his  pen  at  this  point,  we  should  infer  that 
he  never  supposed  any  other  cause. — But  let  us  hear  him  still 
farther. 

3.  He  states,  defines  and  defends  the  doctrine  of  "  the  infal- 
lible connection  between  motive  and  volition."  He  says — "  By 
infallible  connection  between  motive  and  volition,  we  mean  that 
volition  never  takes  place  without  some  motive,  reason,  or  cause 
of  its  existence,  either  in  the  views  of  the  mind  of  him  who  is 
the  subject  of  the  volition,  in  the  disposition,  bias  or  appetite*  of 
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bis  mind  or  bodj,  or  frodi  the  influence  of  some  extrinsic  agent," 
p.  344.     The  infallihle  connection  here  spoken  of,  is  a  coanec- 
tion  between  one  thing  and  another,  without  which  the  first 
never  exists : — this  is  its  distinctive  characteristic.     This  con- 
nection as  applied  to  the  subject  under  discussion  is  between 
"volition"  and  "some  motive,  reason  or  cause" — all  these 
'  three  terms  being  used  synonymously.     The  theatre  where  this 
"  motive,  reason  or  cause  "  is  to  be  sought,  lies  in  "  the  views 
of  the  mind,"  or  **  its  disposition,  bias,  or  appetite" — or  *'  the* 
influence  of  some  extrinsic  agent."     In  arguing  this  |K)int  on 
page  346,  he  asks,  if  this  connection  be  not  *•  a  connection  just 
as  infallible  as  that  between  cause  and  effect  ?"     It  is  not  only 
as  infallible,  but  upon  his  own  showing  it  is  the  very  connection 
itself,  and  the  ortly  connection  as  an  effect,  which  volition  ever 
has,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  presented  the  views  of  Dr.  Edwards. 
In  every  specific  volition  he  maintained  that  the  connection  is  be- 
tween that  volition  and  the  strongest "  motive,  reason  or  cause." 
A  full  exposition  of  this  doctrine  must  be  postponed  until  I 
examine  another  part  of  his  scheme,  the  introduction  of  which 
now  would  confuse  the  order  of  discussion.    In  passing,  I  wish 
the  render  specially  to  notice  a  particular  view,  that  is  very 
common  among   writers  on   the  side  of  necessity;  viz.  that 
when  one  thing  will  not  exist  without  another  thing,  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  exists  between  these  two  things.     Had  Dr. 
Edwards  simply  said,  that  the  infallible  connection  is  between 
volition  and  some  cause,  without  defining  the  cause,  his  oppo- 
nents could  not  have  disagreed  with  him.     But  his  argument  is, 
that  motive  is  that  without  which  volition  will  not  exist  by  the 
concession  of  his  opponents  and  the  verdict  of  common  sense ; 
— hence  he  infers  the  truth  of  moral  necessity,  or  the  infallible 
connection  between  motive  as  the  cause,  and  volition  as  its 
effect.     This  reasoning  assumes,  that  when  one  thing  will  not 
exist  without  another,  the  two  are  related  as  cause  and  effect. 
Let  us  try  this  assumption  for  a  moment.     Space  is  that  with- 
out which  body  will  not  exist ;  therefore  space  is  a  cause  of  its 
existence.     The  position  of  a  body  in  the  line  of  another  mov- 
ing body  is  that  without  which  the  first  will  not  move;  there- 
fore the  position,  simple  vis  inertia  is  a  cause  of  the  motion. 
The  existence  of  an  agent  is  that  without  w  hich  he  cannot  sin ; 
therefore  the  existence  is  a  cause  of  sin.     The  reality  of  moral 
distinctions  is  that  without  which  wrong  cannot  be ;  therefore 
the  reality  is  a  cause  of  the  wrong.     These  enthymemes  might 
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be  iBultiplied  to  any  extent.  Presideril  Day  sifw  the  difficulty 
of  this  assumption.  He  says — ^**  Every  material  substance  must 
occupy  a  certain  portion  of  space.  But  space  has  nothing  to 
do  in  bringing  matter  into  existence.  It  is  not  in  the  proper 
sense  the  cause  of  matter.  A  body  cannot  move  except  in 
space.  But  space  though  a  condition  of  the  motion  is  not  the 
cause.''  See  bis  Exammation  of  Edwards,  p.  33.  Who  must 
not  feel  the  unsoundness  of  the  assumption  in  view  of  these 
illustrations  ?  To  confound  a  condition,  even  though  it  be  infal- 
lible, a  sine  qua  non,  with  cause,  is  a  great  mistake  in  philoso- 
phy I  it  has  done  much  to  embarrass  this  discussion,  and  give 
an  air  of  triumph  to  one  side  of  the  question. 

If  it  be  said  that  cause  is  to  be  taken  in  this  general  sense, 
and  that  it  is  so  used  by  the  advocates  of  necessity,  I  reply,  that 
some  things  must  then  be  included  under  the  idea,  which  have 
not,  and  cannot  have  the  nature  of  cause.  Whatever  space 
may  be,  let  any  man  invest  it  with  the  idea  of  cause  if  he  can. 
Non-existence  of  a  thing  is  the  logical  condition  of  its  creation, 
— that  without  which  its  creation  cannot  be.  Is  non-existence 
therefore  a  cause  of  its  creation  ?  Those  who  would  use  cause 
in  so  large  a  sense,  cannot  have  explored  their  own  conscious-* 
ness  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  serious  error  in  classification  by 
which  the  same  term  is  appropriated  to  two  ideas,  between 
which  there  is  nothing  in  common.  No  one  can  complete  the 
idea  of  cause  without  that  of  power;  and  the  idea  of  power  is 
not  possible  without  the  idea  of  a  subject  in  which  it  inheres. 
Remove  these  conceptions,  and  you  have  no  cause — that  wlHch 
does  not  exist,  and  which  has  no  power,  certainly  cannot  be 
cause.  How  different  these  conceptions  from  that  without 
which  some  other  thing  will  not  be ! 

4.  But  let  us  proceed  with  the  work  of  interpretation : — 
Dr.  Ed\^ards  denies  that  the  mind  is  the  efficient  caune  of  voli- 
tion ;  and  we  now  propose  to  show  that  he  makes  the  same  de- 
nial in  regard  to  motive.  Hear  what  he  says : — ^^  1  do  not  pre- 
tend that  motives  are  the  efficient  causes  of  volition." — "  When 
we  assert,  that  volition  is  determined  by  motive,  we  mean  not 
that  motive  is  the  efficient  cause  of  it,"  p.  344.—"  For  moral 
necessity  is  a  mere  previous  certainty  of  a  moral  action ;  and 
this  is  no  more  the  efficient  cause  of  the  action,  than  the  per- 
suasive motive,  which  is  the  occasion  of  an  action,"  p.  375. — 
"  K  it  should  be  said,  that  motive  in  this  case  is  not  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  action  or  doing,  this  is  granted,"  p.  381. 

SECOND  SBgISS,  TOL.  IX.  NO.  IL  6 
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The  reader  irbo  recurs  to  the  ground  orer  which  we  haTc 
akeady  passed,  is  hardly  prepared  to  expect  soch  coocessioDS 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Edwards.  As  jet  we  have  no  efficient 
cause  of  Tolition.  Mind  is  not ;  and  he  now  tells  us,  that  motive 
is  not  Does  he  mean  to  leave  the  ground  without  such  a  cause  ? 
At  the  proper  time  we  shall  see. 

It  is  very  manifest,  that  Dr.  Edwards  contradicts  himself,  in 
the  positions  which  be  takes  in  regard  to  motive.  But  little 
skill  in  dialectics  will  be  needed  to  convict  him  of  self  contra- 
diction^  Standing  on  the  platform  raised  by  the  Elder  Edwards, 
he  tells  us,  that  **  every  cause  of  volition  is  included  in  President 
Edwards's  definition  of  motive ;"  and  yet  he  says,  that  motives 
are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  volition.  Now  "  every  cause  of 
volition  "  must  mean  all  cause.  The  term  is  fully  distributed. 
What  follows,  when  we  compare  his  two  positions  1  That  in 
^  every  cause ''  of  an  event,  the  efficient  cause  is  not  implied. 
Surely  Dr.  Edwards  could  not  have  thought  of  one  passage 
when  he  wrote  the  other ;  they  make  a  palpable  contradiction, 
not  the  less  real,  because  they  are  found  in  separate  parts  of  his 
work.  What  is  an  efficient  cause,  if  it  be  not  found  under  the 
'category  of  "  every  cause  "  of  an  event  1  It  may  be  said  that 
Dr.  Edwards  uses  the  word  motive  in  two  senses  in  the  diffisr- 
ent  passages,  which  seem  to  contradict  each  other ;  that  when 
speaking  of  motive  as  inclusive  of  ^^  every  cause,"  he  meant  the 
efficient  cause  also ;  but  when  denying  the  efficiency  of  motive, 
he  uses  the  term  in  a  more  limited  sense.  My  reply  is,  that  Dr. 
Edwards  has  not  said  a  word  to  indicate  any  such  intention,  and 
no  man,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence,  has  a  right  to  a^ume  it 
for  him. 

Again,  these  positions  are  not  consistent,  in  view  of  the  defi- 
nition of  cause  which  he  adopts.  That  definition  is  intended  to 
be  so  broad  as  to  include  all  cause ;  it  is  the  only  one  given  in 
his  dissertation;  it  is  substantially  the  one  adopted  by  every 
writer  on  the  side  of  necessity.  It  is  "  any  antecedent,  with 
which  a  consequent  event  is  so  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs^ 
to  the  reason,  why  the  proposition  which  affirms  that  event,  is* 
true ;  whether  it  has  any  positive  influence  or  not."  Motive  he 
holds  to  be  such  an  antecedent,  and  therefore  it  is  a  cause  of 
volition.  The  phrase,  ivfallible  connection  between  motive  and 
volition^  is  but  another  form  of  asserting  this  very  doctrine  of 
antecedence,  as  stated  in  the  definition  of  cause.  Now  observe, 
that  the  doctrine  of  such  antecedence  contains  the  necessarian 
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doctrine  of  cause ;  infallible  connection  is  but  another  mode  of 
stating  this  doctrine  of  antecedence ;  and  yet  Dr.  Edwards  says, 
that  motives  are  not  efficient  causes  of  volition,  although  he 
maintains  the  fact  of  infallible  connection,  and  although  this 
connection  exhausts  the  whole  necessarian  idea  of  cause.  The 
result  is,  that  efficient  cause  is  not  included  in  the  only  definition 
he  gives  of  cause ;  or  the  word  efficient  has  no  meaning ;  or 
infallible  connection  is  the  relation  of  efficient  causation,  which 
Dr.  £d  wards  denies,  by  having  said  that  motives  are  not  effi- 
cient causes,  although  infallibly  connected  with  volitions.  Nei- 
ther horn  of  this  dilemma  will  be  sufficient  to  save  his  consis- 
tency ;  he  does  not  agree  with  himself  at  all  times  any  more 
really  than  with  his  opponents. 

His  positions,  when  thus  brought  together,  make  out  a  system 
of  incongruous  and  repel lant  elements.  At  one  time,  motive 
exhausts  the  whole  cause ;  at  another,  it  does  not.  Both  can- 
not be  true  ;  motive  cannot  be  the  whole  cause,  without  being 
the  efficient  cause.  For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ^o  into  a  full  account  of  the  relation  between  nao- 
tive  and  volition  ;  my  design  having  been  to  show  that  Dr.  Ed- 
wards's account  of  the  matter  is  not  satisfactory,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  introducing  another  of  his  positions,  which  closes  up 
the  whole  question  of  the  causation  of  volition.  The  reviewer 
a^ees  with  the  reviewed  in  the  denial,  that  motive  is  the  cffi- 
aent  cause  of  volition.  What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  relation 
of  motive  in  the  sense  of  an  antecedent,  whether  subjective  or 
objectivey  to  the  resulting  act  of  an  a^ent,  presents  one  of  the 
gravest  and  most  difficult  questions  in  pnilosophy.  It  is  no  place 
for  hasty  assumptions,  for  vague  and  doubtful  terminology.  All 
agree  that  the  relation  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  mind. 
The  advocate  of  necessity  describes  the  two  relations  under  the 
epithet  "  determines  ;"  but  he  does  not  after  all  identify  the  re- 
lations, for  in  one  case  he  means  that  motive  determines  in  the 
sense  of  causing,  and  in  the  other,  that  the  mind  determines  in 
the  sense  of  being  the  subject  of  a  change,  not  caused  by  itself. 
His  opponent  uses  the  word  "  determines  "  in  a  more  definite 
sense ;  by  it  he  means  that  the  mind  causes  the  volition,  and  in 
this  sense  he  denies  that  motive  determines.  Both  agree  that 
the  relation  of  motive  to  volition,  and  that  of  the  mind  to  it  are 
not  the  same  :  they  disagree  in  the  account  which  they  give  of 
the  difference ;  here  hinges  the  subject  matter  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy.   The  advocate  of  necessity  seems  to  me  to  have  lost 
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sight  of  a  very  important  pomt  in  his  ^ho]e  process  of  argu- 
ment, i.  e.  that  the  fhenomtfwn^for  which  he  assigns  motive  as 
a  cattscj  has  its  existence  in  the  bosom  of  an  agent y  tlie  incompe^ 
tency  of  which  agent  to  cause  that  very  phenomenon^  it  icill  noi 
do  to  assume.  He  reasons  in  regard  to  motive,  just  as  he  rea- 
sons in  regard  to  other  causes,  that  act  upon  simple  recipients 
of  efficiency.  Now  suppose  the  mind  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  recipient ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  placed  in  a  new 
attitude,  and  all  the  previous  logic  is  set  afloat  The  nature  of 
the  mind  itself,  the  nature  of  its  relation  to  its  own  acts,  form 
very  material  inquiries — inquiries  of  the  first  importance  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  other  things  to  those 
mental  acts.  The  very  definition  which  is  given  of  motive  is  a 
petitio  prindpii.  ^^  By  motive^  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which 
movesy^'  etc.  Here  it  is  assumed,  that  the  thing  intended  is 
something  *^  which  moves ;"  then  that  something  is  called  mo- 
tive. This  begs  the  whole  question,  and  decides  a  controversy 
by  the  mere  force  of  a  definition.  Would  not  the  logical  course 
be,  to  define  the  thing  without  involving  the  matter  in  dispute, 
and  then  prove  that  the  disputed  characteristic  holds  true  of  that 
thing?  This  would  place  the  question  upon  fair  and  open 
ground.  The  nature  of  mind,  and  of  so  much  of  motive  as  is 
undisputed,  would  come  up  for  exammation,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  a  very  different  theory  from  that  of  moral  necessity 
would  be  the  result  It  would  be  found  exceedingly  difficult  to 
invent  media  by  which  to  connect  the  predicate  of  necessity 
with  motive  as  its  subject.  I  indicated  to  the  reader  the  design 
of  not  going  extensively  into  this  subject ;  I  must  therefore  leave 
it,  and  pass  on  to  the  next  inquiry — 

V.  Whether  God  be  the  Cause  of  Human  Volitions? 

Having  admitted  that  motive  is  not,  and  denied  that  mind  is, 
the  efficient  cause  of  volition.  Dr.  Edwards  says,  '^  He  who  es- 
tablished the  laws  of  nature,  so  called,  is  the  primary  cause  of 
all  things.  What  is  meant  by  efficient  cause  in  any  case,  in 
which  an  effect  is  produced  according  to  established  laws  1  For 
instance,  what  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat  from 
fire  ?  If  it  be  answered,  fire  is  the  efficient  cause ;  I  also  an* 
swer  that  motive  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  volition  and  doing 
aforesaid.  If  it  be  said  that  the  Great  First  Cause  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat,  the  same  Great  Agent  is  the  effi- 
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cient  cause  of  Tolition  in  the  same  way,  by  a  general  ]aw  estab- 
lishing a  connection  between  motives  and  Tolitions ;  as  there  is 
a  connection  between  fire  in  certain  situations,  and  the  sensation 
of  heat,"  p.  381.  "The  cause,  or  series  of  causes,  which  is 
implied  in  the  idea,  that  volition  is  an  effect,  is  so  far  from  ex* 
eluding  the  first  cause,  and  any  efficient  cause,  as  Dr.  West  says, 
that  it  inevitably  leads  to  the  first  cause,  and  implies,  that  there 
is  an  efficient  cause  of  all  volition  in  creatures,  as  well  as  of 
every  thing  else,  short  of  the  first  cause,"  p.  385.  "  We  say, 
that  firie  is  the  cause  of  the  sensation  of  heat ;  that  rain  and  sun- 
shine are  the  causes  of  vegetation,  etc.  Yet  they  are  no  more 
than  the  stated  antecedents.  In  the  same  sense  motives,  accord- 
mg  to  Dr.  West  (to  which  sense  Dr.  E.  assents)  are  causes  of 
volitions.  Besides,  all  second  causes  are  the  effects  of  the  first 
cause.  Therefore  ultimately,  volitions  are  effects  of  the  Great 
First  Cause,"  p.  393.  In  speaking  of  moral  necessity  as  consti- 
tuted by  God,  he  says,  "  that  the  connection  between  all  causes 
and  effects,  and  particularly  the  connection  between  motives  and 
volitions,  is  established  by  the  same  Supreme  agent,"  p.  439. 

Here  we  have  Dr.  Edwards's  theory  of  the  Will,  traced  to  its 
last  analysis.  He  explains  the  philosophical  ground  of  the  fact 
of  infallible  connection  between  motives  and  volitions,  on  which 
he  insists.  This  fact  is  a  stated  order  of  sequence ;  its  existence 
demands  an  efficient  cause.  That  cause  is  neither  the  prior  nor 
posterior  terms  of  the  sc(juence ;  neither  is  it  the  mind  in  which  the 
sequence  occurs.  Fire  is  nothing  but  the  stated  antecedent  of  the 
sensation  of  heat ;  so  motive  is  infallibly  connected  with  volition ; 
this  is  but  the  invariable  concomitancy  of  two  things.  The  mo- 
tive is  nothing  but  the  anterior  of  two  connected  terms;  it  is  not 
the  cause  of  its  chronological  position  as  an  antecedent.  Where 
lies  the  efficiency  by  which  the  connection  is  established  ?  Dr. 
Edwards  tells  us  that  it  lies  solely  and  simply  with  the  Great 
First  Cause.  God  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  real  cause  of  the 
event.  All  causes  but  the  First  are  only  modes  of  causation  by 
the  First.  In  relation  to  volition,  neither  motive  nor  mind  is  the 
cause;  Grod  is  its  sole  cause.  This  divine  cause  causes,  by 
what  is  termed  "  a  general  law."  What  then  is  "  a  general 
law  7"  It  is  not  itself  a  cause ;  it  is  the  affirmation  of  an  uni- 
versal and  invariable  rule  of  divine  causation.  All  the  count- 
less volitions  of  men  are  produced  and  caused  by  God,  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  created,  sustains  and  gives  men  power  to  cause 
them,  for  this  last  idea  Dr.  Edwards  rejects ;  but  in  the  sense 
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that  be  efficiently  causes  them,  not  in  Himself  as  their  subject, 
but  in  human  minds  as  their  subject.  The  phrases,  ^*  infallible 
connections^  and  ^*  general  law^'  simply  state  the  rule  of  this  divine 
causation  ;  i.  e.  vrhen  ^vhat  is  called  motive  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  then  God  invariably  causes  the  resulting  volition ;  this  con- 
stitutes the  connection  or  law ;  the  connection  is  infallible,  in  vir- 
tue of  the  infallible  and  constant  causative  energy  of  the  Deity. 

This  is  the  theoi^  to  which  Dr.  Edwards  finally  comes.  It 
has  the  merit  of  bein^  simple.  Man  is  created  by  God  capable 
of  a  modification  called  volition,  not  of  originating  it,  but  of 
being  in  it.  What  is  termed  motive  is  an  infallible  antecedent 
of  this  mental  state.  The  connection  is  not  the  cause  of  itself; 
neither  are  the  terms  its  cause.  God  is  the  cause  by  ^*  a  gene- 
ral law ;"  that  law  is  but  the  universal  rule  according  to  which 
God  causes.  This  is  the  whole  theory.  We  see  precisely  the 
relative  positions  of  mind,  motive,  and  the  First  Cause.  Stated 
in  a  single  sentence,  it  would  be,  that  God  is  the  sole  cause  of 
every  human  volition. 

This  theory  has  the  merit  of  being  a  logical  deduction  from 
the  system  of  Dr.  Edwards.  The  system  of  moral  necessity 
must  in  the  end  terminate  at  this  point.  Others  may  not  have 
pursued  it  so  far ;  but  they  differ  from  Dr.  Edwards  in  being 
either  less  candid  or  less  logical.  If  the  logical  condition  of 
the  mind's  being  a  cause  of  any  thing  be,  that  it  should  be  in  a 
state  of  willingy  it  obviously  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  willing. 
If  we  turn  to  the  antecedents  of  the  willing,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  connection  with  it  cannot  be  self- constituted,  self-originated ; 
that  upon  strict  analysis  they  cannot  be  the  real  cause.  The  mind 
travels  on,  and  in  its  very  next  step  arrives  at  the  First  Cause  who 
established  this  connection,  and  is  therefore  the  only  real  cause 
of  volition.  Here  it  stops ;  here  ends  moral  necessity  as  a  theory 
of  the  will ;  to  this  point  it  must  always  come.  It  is  sometimes 
covered  by  a  cloud  of  words,  but  analysis  will  always  bring 
you  to  the  goal.  The  speculator  may  go  on,  and  undertake  the 
difficult  task  of  philosophizing  upon  the  divine  volitions,  which 
cause  the  human^  He  has  entered  a  new  field  of  inquiry ;  he 
cannot  find  another  cause  before  the  First  to  meet  the  wants  of 
his  philosophy.     We  do  not  propose  to  pursue  him  there. 

Again,  this  theory  is  substantially  identical  with  the  philoso- 
phical doctrine  of  Dr.  Emmons.  His  was  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Efficiency.  He,  however,  never  contended  that  the  Divine  Agent 
caused  volitions  without  any  connection  with  motives.  He  says. 
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^  Accordingly,  when  he  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  he 
first  exhibits  motives  be/ore  our  fninds^  and  excites  us  to  act 
Yoluntarily  in  the  view  of  the  motives  exhibited*  And  in  thus 
acting  voluntarily  in  the  view  of  motives  presented  to  us,  we 
exercise  the  most  perfect  liberty,  or  moral  freedom.  For  we 
can  frame  no  higher  idea  of  moral  freedom  than  acting  volun- 
tarily, or  just  as  we  please  in  the  view  qfmotives.^^  Emmons's 
Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  351.  Here  the  doctrine  of  infallible  connec- 
tion, or  co-presence  of  motives  is  allowed,  and  the  necessarian 
idea  of  liberty  is  presented  with  perfect  accuracy.  The  reader, 
however,  must  not  suppose,  that  when  Dr.  Emmons  speaks  of 
men  as  acting  voluntarilyy  he  meant  to  admit  that  men  cause 
their  own  volitions ;  he  meant  just  what  Dr.  Edwards  did,  i.  e. 
that  men  are  the  subjects  of  volitions.  His  doctrine  was,  that 
Grod  is  the  efficient  cause  of  every  human  volition,  whether  good 
or  bad.  This  we  have  seen  to  be  the  position  of  Dr.  Edwards. 
Dr.  Emmons  openly  avows,  that  God  causes  the  wrong  as  really 
as  he  does  the  good  volitions  of  men.  This  has  contributed  to 
render  his  system  odious.  Against  Emmonsism  numerous  caveats 
have  been  put  on  record.  But  what  is  it  ?  Nothing  but  the 
system  of  necessity  in  real  life.  It  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
inference,  for  the  fault  lies  in  the  premises.  Dr.  Edwards 
comes  to  the  generic  conclusion :  Dr.  Emmons  affirms  it  in  both 
of  its  specific  branches,  in  relation  to  the  bad,  as  well  as  the 
good  volitions  of  men. 

Pantheism  is  a  term  deservedly  in  bad  repute  among  Chris- 
tian philosophers.  The  term  to  a  Greek  scholar  suggests  its 
own  definition.  Of  Pantheism  there  have  been  various  exposi- 
tions or  schemes,  which  have  been  united  by  one  common 
feature,  i.  e.  that  God  is  the  only  cause  in  the  universe.  Now 
let  it  be  granted,  for  perhaps  it  is  true,  that  all  physical  causa- 
tion is  by  divine  efficiency ;  that  in  reality  a  physical  cause  is 
not  a  cause  at  all,  but  a  mere  vehicle  or  mode  of  divine 
efficiency.  Is  this  true  also  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  ? 
Dr.  Edwards's  answer  is  unambiguous.  What  follows  ?  That 
of  all  the  events  of  this  world,  there  is  not,  never  was,  and  never 
can  be  but  one  cause,  and  that  cause  is  the  First  Cause.  Gene- 
ralize this  position,  and  you  have  a  Pantheism  that  sweeps  over 
the  universe.  It  matters  not  whether  you  metaphysically  con- 
found the  essence  of  God  with  other  things,  or  distinguish 
between  the  two ;  one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  but  one 
cause. 
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Again,  this  position  of  Dr.  Edwards,  besides  being  liable  to 
all  the  difficulties  mentioned  in  relation  to  his  denial  of  mental 
caosation,  states  many  others  equally  formidable  in  a  new 
direction*  Upon  his  hypothesis  a  divine  government  is  possi- 
ble ;  the  events  of  that  government  may  be  certain ;  but  the 
distinction  between  a  physical  and  a  nu>ral  government  is  an- 
nihilated, and  the  essential  incidents  of  the  latter  are  totally 
swept  away.  A  moral  government  is  not  possible  unless  it  be 
applied  to  agents.  But  an  agent  that  causes  nothing,  no  mod- 
ification of  itself,  and  consequently  none  beyond  itself,  all  the 
modifications  and  changes  of  which  are  caused  by  the^rs^  cause, 
is  not  only  a  contradiction,  but  at  war  with  common  sense.  The 
subject  of  these  modifications  may  be  called  a  menial  subject; 
it  does  not  therefore  approximate  to  the  idea  of  a  cause  or  an 
agent ;  it  is  no  agent  in  any  correct  sense.  Leibnitz  in  hb 
Tneodicaea,  called  the  mind  a  ^'  spiritual  automaton."  What 
if  it  be  spiritual  ?  Does  it  come  any  nearer  being  an  agent  ? 
Certainly  not  on  this  account  To  set  up  a  government  of  com- 
mands, rewards,  and  punishments,  over  a  being  that  causes  no 
phenomenon  within  himself,  and  none  without  himself;  to  make 
that  being  immortal,  and  endow  him  with  the  susceptibility  of 
eternal  pain ;  to  make  his  destiny,  whether  of  joy  or  wo,  de- 
pendent on  certain  phenomena  passing  within  him,  to  which  be 
contributes  nothing  as  cause,  any  more  than  if  he  did  not  exist ; 
this  contradicts  all  our  notions  of  justice ;  it  is  a  farce,  which, 
if  not  so  solemn,  might  be  treated  with  ridicule.  Between  this 
supposition  and  atheism  there  is  little  ground  of  preference. 
The  only  just  foundation  for  administering  rewards  and  punish* 
ments,  is  the  lightness  or  wrongness  inherent  in  moral  actions. 
But  if  a  being  cannot  act  at  all,  then  it  is  manifest  that  he  can 
act  neither  right  nor  wrong.  If  he  cannot  cause,  then  he  cannot 
act,  for  no  man  can  separate  the  idea  of  causing  from  the  idea 
of  acting.  The  remarks  of  Pere  Buffier  on  this  point  are  wor- 
thy of  being  mentioned  :  *^  For  if  it  be  a  cause,  it  has  an  efiect, 
and  every  thing  that  has  an  effect  of  course  acts  ;  as  to  act  and 
to  have  an  effect  is  precisely  the  same  thing."  "  The  action  as  im- 
pressed on  or  received  by  any  being  is  called  passion  ;  and  as 
received  in  an  intelligent  being  who  produces  it  himself,  is 
termed  act.''  Buffer's  First  Truths,  p.  226, 229.  If  we  deny 
that  the  mind  acts  in  this  sense,  we  deny  action  altogether ;  we 
might  as  well  then  go  to  the  theory  of  Dr.  Harteley,  and  generate 
all  mental  states  upon  the  mechanical  principle  of  vibrations. 
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Whatever  causes,  acts,  and  vice  versa ;  it  most  begin  and  ori- 
sinate  the  primordial  movement,  so  far  as  it  does  either.  As 
m  the  theory  of  Malebranche  in  respect  to  sensation,  it  maj 
have  historical  occasions ;  but  after  all,  the  efficiency  to  begin 
action  or  causation  must  be  in  itself,  or  that  vrhich  is  said  to 
act  does  not  in  fact  act  at  all.  If  volitions  then  are  not  caused 
by  us  as  well  as  in  us,  the  hypothesis  of  moral  government  as 
exercised  over  us,  is  an  absurdity.  No  man  can  reconcile  the 
two  suppositions  without  interlocking  them  by  another  absurdity 
equal  to  the  one  in  question. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  moral  evil  is  in  the  world. 
The  question  has  been  started.  Who  is  the  sinner?  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  Edwardean  scheme,  that  the  divine  author^ 
ship  of  sin  would  be  the  true  answer  to  this  question.  Both 
the  son  and  the  fattier  deny  this  consequence  :  ^^  If  by  the  au'^ 
thor  of  sin  be  meant  the  sinner,  the  agenty  or  actor  of  sin,  or  the 
doer  of  a  wicked  thing,"  they  lell  us,  that  God  is  not  the  author 
of  sin,  but  man  is.  This  by  itself  looks  very  well ;  is  sound  both 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  But  the  question  is,  How  could 
Dr.  Edwards  hold  such  language  after  divesting  the  reputed 
sinner  of  all  causality  in  the  matter,  and  investing  the  entire 
causality  with  Ood  in  the  same  matter  1  I  confess  myself  un- 
able to  see.  That  which  is  no  cause  is  not  a  ^^  doer"  of  any 
thing,  and  of  course,  not  of  a  **  wicked  thing,"  and  certainly  is 
not  the  sinner  or  the  author  of  sin.  This  absolutely  forecloses 
so  much  of  the  question  as  pertains  to  man's  authorship  of  sin; 
he  is  rendered  incapable  of  sinning  ;  the  doing  o(  a  '^  wicked 
thing"  is  not  and  never  can  be  his  doing.  One  of  two  suppo- 
sitions must  fellow  :  either  there  is  no  moral  evil  in  the  world, 
or  if  there  is,  God  is  the  sole  agent  of  that  moral  evil,  by  being 
the  sole 'cause  of  the  volitions,  of  which  it  is  the  predicate. 
The  first  is  contrary  to  Scripture  and  experience ;  the  second 
supposition  can  be  entertained  by  no  consistent  theist.  There 
is  some  defect  in  an  argument  which  necessitates  the  existence 
of  such  a  dilemma.  It  lies  in  the  position,  that  God  is  the  sole 
and  efficient  cause  of  every  volition.  This  is  a  very  unpropitious 
world  for  such  a  theory ;  there  is  too  much  sin  in  it ;  it  might 
do  better  in  heaven.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  the  best  account 
which  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  my 
answer  is,  that  the  position  is  not  true,  and  if  it  were,  then  we 
had  better  have  no  account  than  to  have  this.  If  it  be  said,  that 
man  is  the  author  of  sin,  as  he  is  the  subject  of  the  wicked  voli- 
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tioD ;  I  ask,  in  >¥bat  sense  is  God  its  author  ?  In  the  sense 
that  he  is  the  cause  of  it,  although  not  its  subject.  Now  which 
idea  comes  the  nearest  to  proper  authorship ;  to  have  a  change 
wrought  in  a  being  by  another,  or  to  be  the  being  who  works 
and  causes  that  change  ?  The  former  is  all  that  Dr.  Edwards 
can  predicate  of  man ;  the  latter  he  must  predicate  of  the  Deity, 
to  be  consistent.  He  is  logically  shut  up  to  this  very  point ; 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  it ;  he  must  accept  the  necessary 
deduction  of  his  own  system,  or  abandon  the  systeuL  The  idea 
may  be  dressed  in  milder  and  more  palatable  terms ;  but  it  is 
still  there — the  latent  poison  penetrates  the  whole  scheme. 
I  have  now  completed  the  outline  of  thought  which  was  pro- 

Eosed  in  the  commencement  of  this  Article.  If  the  discussion 
as  been  somewhat  prolix,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  it  grew  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Charges  made  upon  a  writer  by 
the  wholesale  system,  without  appealing  to  his  own  language, 
are  very  likely  to  do  injustice  to  his  views.  Hence  I  have 
sought  to  discuss  no  position  as  being  that  of  Dr.  Edwards, 
without  first  showing  that  such  was  the  fact.  Both  in  state- 
ment and  argument  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  his  views. 
That  he  did  much  to  carry  this  question  upon  one  side,  is  very 
freely  granted.  The  whole  subject,  however,  which  the  father 
and  the  son  were  supposed  to  have  settled,  is  destined  to  be 
placed  a  second  time  in  the  crucible.  Perhaps  a  second  Eld- 
wards  will  immortalize  himself  on  the  side  which  the  first  de- 
fended ;  and  possibly  a  greater  than  Dr.  Clarke  is  yet  to  untie 
the  Gordian  knot,  which  has  long  been  the  puzzle  of  philo- 
sophers. The  intellectual  world  will  probably  settle  down  on 
a  system,  in  many  respects  at  least,  unlike  that  of  Edwards.  In 
its  present  form,  it  cannot  survive  the  investigation  of  present 
and  coming  generations.  Whether  it  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
system  having  more  merits  and  fewer  faults,  remains  to  be 
seen. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

The  Publications  of  the  American  Tract  Society. 

Bj  Rev  W.  R.  WiUkoM,  D.  D.,  Fkstor  of  the  Amit]r-«trMt  BaptiBt  Chorch,  N«w-Tork. 

The  Christian  Library^  45  vols.^  400  jpage^  each.  TIte  Evan- 
gelical  Family  Library,  15  volumes.  The  Youth*s  Christian 
Library,  40  volumes. 

I'hb  American  Tract  Society  has  been  for  years  a  fami- 
liar and  cherished  name  with  oar  churches.  But  many,  even 
of  intelligent  Christians,  have  probably  scarce  made  themselves 
conversant  with  its  varied  publications,  or  considered  duly 
the  influence  it  was  likely  to  wield  over  the  religious  liter- 
ature of  our  own  and  other  lands.  They  have  thought,  per- 
haps, of  the  Institution  as  furnishing  a  few  excellent  Tracts  in 
the  form  of  loose  pamplets,  and  supposed  these,  with  some  chil- 
dren's books,  to  constitute  the  entire  sum  of  its  issues ;  while,  in 
truth,  the  Society,  noiselessly  following  the  beckonings  of  Divine 
Providence,  has  been  led  to  undertake  the  publication  of 
volumes,  and  to  furnish  libraries  for  Christian  churches,  schools, 
and  households.  These  heedless  observers  have  thought  of  it 
mostly  in  connection  with  a  few  favorite  Tracts  written  in  our 
own  vernacular  language;  while,  in  fact,  the  Society  has 
come  to  be  engaged  in  the  circulation  of  books  and  Tracts  in 
more  tongues  than  the  richest  Polyglott  comprises,  and  is  ex- 
tending its  operations  through  lands  more  numerous  and  remote 
than  any  one  probably  of  the  most  widely-travelled  of  its 
readers  has  ever  traversed.  The  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  religious  literature  thus  widely  diffused  deserves 
some  thoughts.* 

*  It  was  made  recently  the  subject  of  examination.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society  and  its  friends,  convened  in  the 
city  of  New-York  a  few  months  since,  several  subjects  were 
presented  for  consideration,  as  bearing  on  the  character,  plans, 
and  duties  of  the  Society.    Amongst  these  was  **  the  bvanoe- 

LIGAL  character  OP  THE  PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE  SOCIETY,  AND  THEIR 
ADAPTATION  TO  THE  WANTS  OP   THE   PRESENT   GENERATION  OP  MAN* 

KIND,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD."     Upou  the  subject  SO  assigned  to 
the  writer,  the  following  remarks  were  prepared. 
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The  various  publications  of  the  Society  in  our  own  land,  if 
we  include  its  issues  of  every  form  and  size,  fiom  the  handbill 
and  the  broad  sheet,  up  to  the  bound  volume,  already  number 
one  thousand.  In  foreign  lands  it  aids  in  issuing  nearly  twice 
that  number,  written  in  some  one  hundred  of  the  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  earth.  Amongst  ourselves,  in  the 
seventeen  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  already,  by  sale  or  gift, 
scattered  broad-cast  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  in  our 
churches  and  Sabbath-schools,  through  our  towns  and  villages, 
among  the  neglected,  in  the  lanes  of  our  large  cities,  where 
misery  retires  to  die,  and  vice  to  shelter  itself  from  the  eye  of 
day,  and  amidst  the  destitute,  sparsely  sprinkled  over  our  wide 
frontiers,  where  the  ministry  has  scarce  followed,  and  the  church 
can  scarce  gather  the  scattered  inhabitants,  some  two  millions 
of  books  and  some  sixty  millions  of  Tracts.  This  is  no  ordinary 
influence.  It  must  find  its  way  into  nearly  every  vein  and 
artery  of  the  body  politic.  Whether  it  be  of  a  pure  and  health- 
ful character,  is  an  inquiry  of  grave  moment  to  the  churches 
who  sustain  this  enterprise,  and  to  the  country  which  receives 
this  literature.  If  baneful,  it  is  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  com- 
munity ;  if  merely  inert  and  useless,  it  is  a  fraud  committed 
upon  the  benevolence  of  the  churches. 

I.  Whether  these  publications  deserve  the  confidence  of  Chris- 
tians,  may  be  ascertained  by  the  answer  which  is  given  to  one 
question :  Do  they  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ? 
He  must  be  the  theme  of  every  successful  ministry,  whether 
preaching  from  the  pulpit  or  through  the  press.  The  blessing 
of  God's  Spirit  is  promised  only  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw 
all  men  unto  me."  When  Paul  describes  the  peculiarities  of 
bis  own  successful  ministry — a  ministry  that  shook  the  nations 
— a  ministry  that  carried  the  blazing  torch  of  its  testimony  from 
Illyricum  to  Spain,  he  compresses  these  into  a  very  brief  space. 
He  was  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  Jesus  and  him 
crucified.  In  Christ  he  found  the  motive  which  stimulated  all 
his  fervid  and  untiring  activity,  and  the  model  upon  which  was 
moulded  every  excellence  of  his  character.  "  To  me  to  live  is 
Christ"  Only  so  far  as  the  issues  of  this  Society  cherish  this 
same  principle  does  it  ask,  and  only  so  far  can  it  deserve,  from 
the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  cordial  support  and 
that  large  extension  of  its  labors  which  it  solicits  at  the  hands 
of  the  religious  community. 
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And  not  only  is  it  necessary  to  the  success  of  such  ministry 
of  the  press,  that  it  should  make  the  crucified  Saviour  the  great 
theme  of  its  teachings;  it  should  also  present  this  theme,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  a  scriptural  manner.  By  this  we  mean,  not  a 
mere  iteration  of  the  words  of  sacred  writ,  but  that  the  mind  of 
the  wiiter  should  be  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Scripture, 
and  so  possessed  by  its  doctrines,  and  so  haunted  by  its  imagery 
and  illustrations,  as  to  present,  naturally  and  earnestly,  the  great 
truths  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  in  that  proportion  and  with 
those  accompaniments  which  are  found  in  the  inspired  volume. 
His  thoughts  must  all  be  habited,  as  far  as  it  may  be,  in  the 
garb,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of  that  only  book  to  which  we  can 
ascribe  unmingled  truth. 

That  the  works  of  the  American  Tract  Society  are  thus  evan- 
gelical in  their  character,  would  seem  scarce  needing  proof, 
since  none,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  yet  questioned  it.  Amid 
the  fierce  and  embittered  controversies,  from  which  the  church 
has  never  been  exempt,  (and  certamly  not  in  our  own  times,)  we 
know  not  that  any,  among  the  several  bodies  of  Christians 
generally  recognized  as  evangelical,  have  arisen  to  impugn  in 
Uiis  respect  the  character  of  the  Society's  issues.  This  has  not 
been  because  these  books  have  been  secretly  circulated.  They 
have  been  found  everywhere,  dropped  in  the  highway  and 
lodged  in  the  pastor's  study,  distributed  in  the  nursery,  the  rail- 
car,  the  steam-boat,  and  the  stage-coach,  as  well  as  exposed  on 
the  shelves  of  the  book-store,  and  they  have  challenged  the  in- 
vestigation of  all  into  whose  hands  they  have  come.  Denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  divided  from  each  other  by  varying  views 
as  to  the  discipline  and  polity  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  even 
hoUing  opposite  sentiments  as  to  some  of  the  more  important 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  have  yet  agreed  in  recognizing  in  these 
publications  the  ereat  paramount  truths  of  that  Gospel,  and 
have  co-operated  long,  liberally,  and  harmoniously,  in  their  dis- 
tribution and  use. 

The  names  of  the  authors  whose  volumes  are  found  in  friendly 
juxtaposition,  standing  side  by  side  on  the  shelves  of  the  libra- 
ries the  Sodety  has  provided  for  the  Christian  household  and 
school,  seem  to  furnish  another  strong  pledge  to  the  same  effect. 
Doddridge,  Baxter,  Edwards,  Owen,  Flavel,  and  Bunyan,  are 
names  that  seem  to  belong  less  to  any  one  division  of  the  Chris- 
tian host  than  to  the  whole  family  of  Christ.  They  are  the 
current  coin  of  the  church,  which  have  passed  so  freely  from 
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hand  to  hand,  that  the  minuter  superscription  of  the  sects  to 
which  they  may  hkve  belonged,  the  denominational  imprint, 
seems  to  have  been  worn  away  in  the  wide,  unquestioned  cir- 
culation they  have  received.  And  they  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  evangelical  believers,  wherever  the  English  language 
and  literature  have  gone,  as  faithful  and  most  powerful  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  received  higher  attestation 
even  than  that  of  having  their  "praise"  thus  "in  all  the 
churches."  The  Head  of  the  church  has  not  withholden  his 
benediction  and  imprint.  The  influence  of  His  Spirit  has  long 
and  largely  rested  on  the  written  labors  of  these  his  servants; 
and,  while  the  authors  themselves  have  been  in  the  grave,  their 
works  are  yet  following  them  in  lengthening  and  widening 
trains  of  usefulness.  Multitudes  have  been  converted,  and 
thousands  of  others  have  traced  to  these  books  their  own  growth 
in  Christian  holiness.  Some  of  these  writers  were,  while  upon 
the  earth,  not  inactive  or  unsuccessful  as  preachers  with  the 
living  voice ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  all  the  seals  of 
their  living  ministry  would  equal  the  tithe  of  the  seals  which 
God  has  continued  to  set  to  their  posthumous  ministry  in  the 
volumes  they  have  bequeathed  to  the  world  and  the  church. 

II.  But  how  far  are  they  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
GENERATION  OF  MANKIND  1  We  know  that  in  the  varying  tastes 
and  habits  of  society,  and  its  ever-shifting  currents  of  feeling, 
new  channels  of  thought  are  scooped  out,  and  new  forms  of 
expression  become  popular ;  and  the  writer  whose  compositions 
present  not  these  forms  and  move  not  in  these  channels,  may 
find  himself  deserted  as  obsolete.  His  works  are  consigned  to 
the  unmolested  and  dusty  shelves  of  the  antiquarian,  while  other 
and  fresher  rivals  grasp  the  sceptre  of  popularity  and  usefulness 
that  has  passed  from  his  hands.  New  conditions  of  society  and 
new  institutions  also,  may  require  another  style  of  address  and 
another  train  of  instruction  than  those  which,  once  indeed,  were 
most  salutary  and  seasonable,  but  are  so  no  longer.  If  other 
classes  of  literature  become  antiquated,  and  the  old  give  place 
to  the  new,  may  it  not  be  so  with  religious  literature  ?  may  it 
not  be  so  with  much  of  the  literature  from  which  the  American 
Tract  Society  is  seeking  to  supply  the  Christians  of  the  present 
age? 

1.  What  then  are  the  wants  of  the  present  age?  Religion,  it 
should  be  remembered,  if  true,  must  be  in  its  great  principles 
unchangeable,  and  the  same  in  all  eras  of  the  world's  history. 
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"  Can  length  of  years  bn  Ood  himseir  exact, 
And  make  that  fiction  whicli  was  once  a  fact  V* 

A  revelation,  from  its  source  and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  pos- 
sesses, therefore,  a  fixedness  and  constancy  that  can  belong  Xo 
no  science  of  merely  human  origin.  The  Bible  stands  apart 
from  all  the  literature  of  man's  devising,  as  a  book  never  to  be 
superseded — susceptible  of  no  amendment,  and  never  to  be 
made  obsolete  whilst  the  world  stands.  The  book  of  the  world's 
Creator  and  the  world's  Governor,  the  record  of  the  world's 
history  and  the  world's  duty,  the  world's  sin  and  the  world's 
salvation,  it  will  endure  while  that  world  lasts,  and  continue  to 
claim  its  present  authority  as  long  as  that  government  over  the 
present  world  may  continue.  Religious  works,  therefore,  the 
more  profoundly  they  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
will  the  more  nearly  partake  of  its  indestructibility.  Hence 
the  Confessions  of  Augustine,  written  so  many  centuries  ago,  are 
not  yet  an  obsolete  book,  nor  can  be  while  the  human  heart 
and  the  Christian  religion  continue  the  same  that  they  now  are. 
In  their  religious  literature,  the  church  and  the  world  in  the 
nineteenth  century  must,  therefore,  in  most  respects,  have  the 
same  wants  as  the  church  and  the  world  in  earlier  ages. 

It  will  be  allowed,  however,  that  there  are  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  history  and  character  of  an  a^e  that  may  make  one 
form  of  address  and  one  style  of  discussion  much  more  useful 
and  reasonable  in  its  religious  literature  than  another.  Has  our 
country  at  this  period  any  such  peculiar  wants '{  We  might 
refer  to  many  circumstances  in  its  government  and  its  people, 
their  pursuits  and  their  character,  which  distinguish,  and  as  it 
were,  individualize  our  land  and  our  age.  But  to  sum  them  all 
in  one  word,  we  suppose  the  main  distinction  and  boast  of  our 
people  is,  that  they  are  a  practical  race.  Others  theorize ;  they 
act.  Visionary  reforms  and  schemes  of  society,  that  might  in 
other  regions  be  nursed  for  centuries  in  the  brains  of  philoso- 
phers, and  be  deemed  practicable  only  because  they  have  never 
been  reduced  to  practice,  if  they  find  proselytes  amongst  us,  are 
soon  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment ;  their  admirers 
here  act  upon  the  theories,  which,  elsewhere,  are  but  reasoned 
upon,  and  the  system,  exploding  in  the  trial,  refutes  itself.  Our 
countrymen,  the  colonists  of  a  wide  and  fertile  territory,  the 
mariners  whose  keels  vex  every  shore,  and  whose  sails  whiten 
the  remotest  seas,  inherit  the  solid  sense,  the  sober  judgment, 
the  energy,  daring,  and  perseverance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ; 
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and  their  political  institutions  and  the  broad  territory  yet  to  be 
subdued  and  peopled,  here  give  full  scope  to  these  traits  of  cha- 
racter. We  are  as  yet,  though  a  nation  of  readers,  not  a  nation 
of  students ;  but  much  more  a  nation  of  seamen,  farmers,  and 
traders.  Our  very  studies  are  practical ;  and  the  cast  of  char- 
acter which  distinguished  the  Roman  from  the  Greek  mind, 
and  which  made  the  former  the  masters  of  the  world — the 
practical  character  of  the  mind  and  its  pursuits — belongs,  in  all 
climes  and  on  every  shore,  to  the  Saxon  race.  If  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, have  in  this  era  of  our  history  specific  wants,  we  want  then 
a  practical  literature  in  religion,  as  in  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge— a  religious  literature,  adapted,  with  practical  wisdom,  to 
the  peculiar  duties  and  snares,  the  prevalejit  errors  and  the 
popular  institutions  of  our  time.  Has  this  Society  furnished 
such? 

That  portion  of  its  publications  which  are  of  American  origin, 
and  which  its  exertions  have  been  the  means  of  calling  out,  or 
of  diffusing  more  widely  where  they  already  existed,  all  its  books 
that  are  of  recent  and  domestic  origin,  may  be  supposed 
naturally  to  possess  some  tolerable  degree  of  adaptation  to  our 
own  national  wants,  the  prevailing  sins  and  follies  of  the  times, 
and  the  peculiar  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  Christian 
churches  in  the  United  States,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
writers  are  of  us,  and  wrote  for  us,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
these  productions  at  least  are  not  wanting  in  such  adaptation. 
Their  currency  and  their  usefulness,  the  souls  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  they  have  converted,  and  their  influence  on  the 
faith,  zeal,  and  purity  of  the  churches,  afford  evidence  of  the 
same  kind.  Of  the  480  pamphlet  Tracts  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, issued  by  the  Society,  more  than  one  half  are  of  Ameri- 
can origin.  It  was  not  so  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Society^s 
history.  Of  the  first  one  hundred  Tracts  on  the  lists  of  this  So- 
ciety, more  than  two  thirds  were  republications  from  works  of 
British  Christians,  of  the  richest  character  indeed,  but  they  were 
the  siftings  of  a  rich  religious  literature  more  than  two  centuries 
old.  Of  the  last  one  hundred  of  these  430  Tracts,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  than  three  fourths  were  by  American  Christians. 
We  have  not  pursued  the  investigation  mto  the  bound  volumes 
of  the  Society ;  but  we  suppose  that  there  a  similar  result  would 
be  reached,  although  the  proportion  of  American  authorship  is 
not  yet  as  large,  perhaps,  as  in  the  pamphlet  Tracts.  Here 
also  it  is  increasing,  however,  and  one  third  of  the  volumes  may 
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be  regarded  as  of  domestic  origin.    It  would  be  found,  we  sup- 

C5,  that  the  Society,  in  the  brief  period  of  seventeen  years, 
done  much  to  create  a  national  religious  literature. 

To  effect  any  literary  changes,  seventeen  years,  it  should  be 
remeoibered,  is  a  very  brief  period.  As  far  then  as  adaptedness 
to  the  special  wants  of  this  country  can  be  decided  by  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  authorship  of  its  publications,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Society  has,  with  great  rapidity,  exerted  a  most  per- 
ceptible and  powerful  influence  on  the  writers  and  readers  of  our 
churches.  It  has  elicited  and  diffused  a  literature  that  is  emphat- 
ically ^br  us,  inasmuch  as  it  is  from  ourselves.  The  intelligent 
Christian  can  never  wish  to  see  his  denomination  or  his  country 
conBnin^  its  sympathies  and  its  studies  to  the  literature  of  the 
sect  itself,  or  of  that  one  country,  thus  shut  up  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  its  own  writers.  Christianity  is  free,  genial,  and  philan- 
thropic It  loyes  the  race.  Christianity  is  the  only  true  citizen* 
^p  of  the  worid,  and  it  hails  the  writings  and  the  history  of  all 
lands  and  all  kindreds,  when  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
mon Saviour  .But  yet  there  may  be  certain  evident  advantages 
in  having,  for  some  purposes  and  within  certain  limits,  a  denom- 
inational and  also  a  national  literature  in  our  churches.  For 
this  object  of  a  national  literature  the  American  Tract  Society 
may  claim  to  have  done  much,  and  to  have  done  it  well.  They 
have  furnished  a  body  of  Tracts,  popular  in  style,  pungent  and 
faithful,  pithy,  brief,  and  striking,  that  are  singularly  adapted 
to  the  moral  wants  of  our  community,  and  many  of  which,  from 
their  high  excellence,  would  bear  transplantation  into  the  liter- 
ature of  almost  any  other  Christian  country. 

2»  As  to  the  adaptedness  for  usefulness  amongst  our  churches 
and  people  of  those  volumes  and  Tracts  which  the  Society  has 
derived  from  the  rich  Christian  literature  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may  be  deserving  of  remark,  that  the  more  distinguished  of 
these  works  arc  derived  mainly  from  three  memorable  eras  in 
the  religious  history  of  that  country. 

The  first  of  these  was  (he  age  of  the  Puritans  and  JVoncoTi- 
formists.  Into  the  merits  of  their  controversy  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  it  is  no  part  of  our  design  here  to 
enter.  They  were,  by  the  admwsion  of  the  candid  in  every 
party,  men  of  powerfiil  intellect  and  ardent  piety,  whose  prin- 
ciples had  been  tried  and  strengthened  in  the  fierce  collisions  of 
their  age,  and  whose  character  received  in  consequence  an 
energy  it  might  else  have  wanted.    The  measures  of  govem- 
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ment,  that  tbrew  the  Nonconformists  out  of  their  pulpits,  were 
fitted  to  produce  an  admirable  class  of  M^ritings,  such  as  the 
church  has  not  often  enjoyed.  Many  of  these  devout  men, 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures  and  incessant  in  prayer,  had  they  been 
left  to  the  quiet  discharge  of  their  pastoral  duties,  would  have 
kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,  and  the  world  would 
probably  have  heard  little  or  nought  of  their  authorship. 
Preaching  would  have  absorbed  their  minds  and  consumed  all 
their  strength.  The  mere  preacher  has  little  leisure,  and  often 
little  fitness  to  be  a  successful  writer.  Thus  the  published  re- 
mains of  Whitfield  are  of  little  value  compared  with  the  writings 
of  many  men  far  his  inferiors  in  the  pulpit  and  in  its  immediate 
results  of  usefulness.  Had  then  the  edicts  and  policy  of  the 
Stuarts  left  the  Nonconformist  fathers  to  their  own  chosen 
course,  they  would,  many  of  them,  have  died  and  bequeathed 
no  literary  remains ;  or  those  remains  would  have  been  com- 
paratively meagre  and  jejune,  from  the  want  of  leisure  in  a  life 
of  active  and  unremitted  pastoral  toil.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
had  the  rich  and  varied  writings  of  that  class  of  men,  who,  from 
the  prison  or  beside  its  very  gate,  sent  out  their  treatises  to  their 
peeled  and  scattered  churches,  been  composed  by  mere  students, 
men  of  the  lamp  and  the  closet,  they  would  have  been  deficient 
in  their  popular  style,  their  earnestness,  and  their  apt  familiar 
illustrations.  None  but  pastors,  acquainted  with  the  people 
and  familiar  with  the  popular  modes  of  communicating  religious 
truth,  could  thus  have  imbued  the  deepest  truths  of  theology 
and  morals  with  a  racy  vivacity,  and  surrounded  them  with 
such  simple  and  every-day  imagery. 

Thus,  only  men  who  had  been  bred  pastors  could  have  written 
some  of  these  works.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  had  they  con- 
tinued pastors,  they  could  not  have  written  them  for  want  of 
leisure,  inclination,  and  even  perhaps  mental  power.  But  when 
the  prison  and  the  pillory  shut  them  in,  and  the  pulpit  had  shut 
them  out,  these  resolute  and  holy  men  resorted  to  the  only  chan- 
nd  left  them  for  communicating  with  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men.  It  was  the  press.  Had  Baxter  been  a  mere  student 
and  not  a  pastor,  he  would  probably  have  made  all  his  writings 
thorny,  abstruse,  and  sterile,  as  the  works  of  those  schoolmen, 
whose  writings  he  seems  to  have  loved  so  fondly,  and  studied 
so  closely.  And,  in  that  case,  where  had  been  the  usefulness 
of  the  Saints'  Rest,  and  the  Call  to  the  Unconverted  ?  Had  he 
continued  always  a  pastor,  he  would  have  preached  much  more 
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to  the  men  of  the  17th  century;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  he  would  have  pieached  as  well  or  as  much  to  the  men 
of  the  19th  century  as  he  now  does.  Here  then  is  a  class  of 
writers,  in  whose  history  God  seems  to  have  made  special  pro- 
vision that  they  should  be  trained  to  become  effective  as  the 
practical  writers  of  the  church,  bringing  to  the  experience  of 
the  pastor  all  the  leisure  of  the  scholar,  and  grafting  upon  the 
meditations  of  the  study  all  the  unction,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
popular  tact  of  the  pulpit. 

In  addition  to  these  peculiar  preparations  for  general  useful- 
ness, the  writings  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  come  to 
us,  as  Americans,  commended  by  considerations  of  singular 
force.  The  fathers  of  New-England  were  of  that  class  of  men. 
The  Adam  and  Eve  of  those  regions  were  fashioned  of  Puritan 
cla^ ;  and  many  of  our  peculiar  institutions  and  our  distinctive 
traits  of  national  character  may  be  traced,  through  that  New- 
England  ancestry,  to  the  character  of  the  Puritans  of  England. 
We  have  an  hereditary  right  in  their  works  and  memory.  Their 
writings  are  moulded  by  peculiar  influences,  that  have  yet  left 
their  traces  upon  our  mental  idiosyncrasy  as  a  people.  Con- 
nected then  as  the  Puritans  of  the  mother  country  were  with 
our  progenitors  by  every  tie  of  piety  and  blood,  their  voice 
comes' upon  the  ears  of  American  Christians  like  a  testimony 
from  the  graves  of  those  revered  forefathers,  who  planted  upon 
our  rugged  northern  shores  the  germs  of  our  freedom,  our  know- 
ledge, and  our  arts,  while  seeking  only  in  the  desert  a  refuge 
from  persecution,  and  freedom  to  worship  God  ;  but  who  Icdt, 
where  they  sought  merely  a  shelter,  the  foundations  of  a  new 
empire,  stretching  its  territories  already  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  shedding  the  influence  of  its  commerce  and  its  free- 
dom over  either  continent 

The  second  of  these  eras,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
Christian  literature  of  this  Society,  is  that  o{  the  great  revival  of 
religion^  under  the  labors  of  fVhi^idd  and  the  Wesleys  tn 
England  f  and  the  elder  Edtvards  and  tlu  Tennents  in  our  own 
country.  It  was  a  ^reat  religious  movement,  awakening  from 
lethargy  and  recalling  from  perilous  errors  a  portion  of  the 
Engl'i^  Establishment,  infusing  a  new  life  of  piety  into  the 
English  Dissenters,  as  in  our  own  country  it  supplied  the  desti- 
tute and  awakened  the  formal  from  Georgia  to  New-Hamp- 
slure.  It  was  an  era,  both  here  and  in  the  parent  country,  of 
bitter  controversy.    The  truths,  recalled  from  their  long  con- 
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cealment  and  urged  with  new  zeal>  were  to  be  defended  from 
the  press  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  open  field,  where  so 
many  of  those  preachers  delivered  their  testimony.  To  this 
day  it  is  that  we  owe  the  works  of  Doddridge  and  Edwards, 
that  work  of  Venn  which  the  Society  has  very  recently  repub* 
lished,  and  the  memoir  of  Edwards's  disciple  and  friend,  the 
slowing,  suffering  David  Brainerd.  In  the  necessities  of  that 
time  we  see,  though  to  a  less  extent,  a  combination  of  the  same 
causes  which  made  the  Nonconformists'  writings  what  they 
were.  The  preacher  was  grafted  on  the  student.  Had  not 
Edwards  ^ad  the  experience  of  those  glorious  revivals  God  per- 
mitted him  to  witness  and  to  record,  he  could  perhaps  still  have 
written  the  work  "  On  the  Religious  Affections ;"  but  it  would 
have  been  a  very  different  book.  Without  the  resources  of  his 
rich  pastoral  experience  it  might  have  been  as  profound  as  the 
immortal  Analogy  of  Butler,  and  as  little  fitted  as  that  work  to 
be  generally  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  readers* 

The  third  of  these  memorable  eras  may  be  designated  as  the 
era  oi  modem  Christian  enterprise.  We  know  no  fitter  epithet 
to  describe  its  varied  activity,  and  its  aggressive  action  on  the 
ignorance  of  nominal  Christendom  and  the  wide  wastes  of  hea- 
thenism. It  began  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  It  was  an  age  when  God  seemed  for  a  time  to 
allow  a  new  "  hour  and  power  of  darkness/'  akin  to  that  which 
brooded  over  the  world  when  its  Redeemer  was  about  to  suffer. 
Then  boiled  up  from  the  lower  deeps  of  the  human  heart  floods 
of  corruption,  that  in  ordinary  ages,  slumber  on,  dark  and  un- 
seen, in  their  quiet  concealment.  Then  steamed  up,  as  it  were 
from  the  nethermost  abysses  of  hell,  strange  and  hideous  errors, 
that  generally  avoid  the  light  of  day,  and  the  world  was  aghast 
at  the  open  appearance  ot  atheism,  and  the  rejection  by  a  g^reat 
nation,  as  in  mass,  of  their  old  ancestral  faith.  But,  as  if  to 
illustrate  his  own  government  of  the  universe,  then,  to  meet  this 
revolt,  rose  up,  from  quarters  the  most  distant,  and  some  of 
them  the  most  obscure,  designs  for  good  and  enterprises  of  be- 
nevolence, of  which  the  world  had  long  seen  no  parallel.  The 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Sabbath  School, 
the  Tract  Society  itself,  and  the  Bible  Society,  burst  up,  as  in 
quick  succession,  and  ere  the  carnival  of  the  pit  was  ended,  and 
while  Satan  seemed  yet  triumphing  in  his  anticipated  conquest 
of  the  world  to  impiety,  the  Christian  faith  received  a  fresh  im- 
pulse, and  the  cause  of  the  Saviour  assumed  an  aggressive  energy 
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it  has  never  since  lost.  To  this  period  belonged  Buchanan  and 
Pearce.  In  this  period  Wilberforce  published  that  View  of 
Religion  in  the  higher  classes,  which  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  commentator  &;ott,  the  noblest  protest  in  favor  of  tb«  gos- 
pel made  for  centuries — a  book  that  consoled  and  delighted  that 
eminent  statesman  Burke  on  his  dying  bed,  and  gave  to  the 
church  of  Christ  the  lamented  and  beloved  author  of  that  im* 
mortal  Tract  "  the  Dairyman's  Daughter,'*  Legh  Richmond. 
Parr,  who  could  have,  unhappily,  little  sympathy  with  its  spi* 
ritual ity  or  its  orthodoxy,  pelted  it  with  learned  Greek,  as  a 
book,  the  beginning  of  which  he  had  forg^otten,  the  middle  of 
which  he  could  not  understand,  and  to  which,  as  a  whole,  he 
could  not  assent.  Belsham  assailed  it,  amon§pt  other  reasons, 
because  its  excellent  author  had  spoken  of  Unitarianism  as  '^  t 
sort  of  half-way  house  between  orthodoxy  and  infidelity.'*  But 
the  attacks  thus  made  upon  the  work  of  the  Christian  senator, 
proved  comparatively  powerless,  and  the  book  held  on  its  way 
of  widening  and  enduring  usefulness.  Its  influence  was  most 
decisive,  under  God,  in  aiding  the  great  work  of  reform,  the 
effects  of  which  are  visible  in  the  miadle  and  higher  classes  of 
England.  Then,  too,  wrote  and  labored  Hannah  More,  and 
to  the  same  period  may  be  added  Henry  Martyn. 

All  these  three  were  periods  of  conflict  In  the  first  and  in 
the  third,  political  contentions  were  intermingled  with  religious 
controversies.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  exasperated  the  fierce 
collisions  between  rival  sects,  or  the  strife  that  was  waged  be- 
tween Christianity  and  those  who  cast  off  all  fear,  and  mocked 
to  his  face  their  Maker  and  Judge.  The  second  was  indeed 
exclusively  a  period  of  re/tg^t^  controversy  ;  but  the  points  at 
issue  were  so  momentous,  and  the  zeal  exhibited  so  ardent,  that 
England  and  America  were  filled  with  the  noise  of  inquiry  and 
dispute,  as  the  Gospel  went  on  winning  new  and  glorious  tri- 
umphs amid  fierce  opposition.  There  was,  as  in  the  apostolic  his- 
tory, a  wide  door  opened,  and  there  were  also  **  many  opposers," 
and  both  Whitfield  and  Wesley  were  more  than  once,  in  Chris* 
tian  Britain,  on  the  eve  of  a  summary  and  ferocious  martyrdom. 

All  these  three  eras  were  then  eras  of  moral  revolution.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  revolutions  produce  great  characters. 
Their  great  emergencies,  awaken  feeling  and  develop  talent. 
Some  mighty  crisis  paralyzes  the  weaker  crowd,  and  summons 
forth  the  master  spirit  who  can  meet  its  demands,  and  reveals 
thus  to  the  world  his  merits  and  his  powers.     And  it  is  also 
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true,  that,  although  the  highest  works  of  science  do  not  issue 
from  sach  times,  the  most  stirring  and  popular  books  are 
often  the  progeny  of  such  an  age  of  turmoil  and  conflict 
Thesf  orgasms  of  feeling,  that  shoot  through  the  whole  frame  of 
a  nation,  may  bring  out  much  that  is  crude  and  extravagant, 
but  they  also  lead  to  exertions  of  more  than  wontea  power,  and 
results  of  more  than  vulgar  splendor.  The  best  efforts  of  the 
best  writers  are  sometimes  traceable  to  the  excitement  of  some 
sudi  stirring  era.  Pascal's  Provincial  Letters,  in  which  wit, 
argument,  and  eloquence  are  so  splendidly  blended,  and,  lean- 
ing on  each  other,  group  themselves  around  the  cross  of  Christ, 
could  not  have  been  pitxluced  in  the  holiday  leisure  of  some 
peaceful  era.  It  needed  the  fierce  controversies  in  which  Jansen« 
ism  lay  bleeding  under  the  feet  of  triumphant  Jesuitism,  and 
struggling  as  for  life,  while  it  testified,  as  from  the  dust,  in  be- 
half of  many  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel— it  needed,  we 
say,  such  a  conflict  and  such  a  peril  to  draw  out  a  production  so 
powerful  even  from  the  mighty  heart  and  the  massive  intellect 
of  a  Pascal. 

There  are  works  that  seemingly  can  exist  only  as  the  birth 
of  the  throes  and  death-pangs  of  some  great  era  of  change  and 
moral  renovation.  Such  were  the  three  eras  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  their  character  was  imprinted  on  many  of  the 
works  they  produced,  and  which  this  Society  reprints  and  dis- 
seminates. No  other  age,  no  lighter  emergency  could  have 
called  forth  such  intellectual  strength  and  such  depth  of  feeling, 
and  made  the  volumes  so  well  fitted  as  they  are  to  tell  upon  the 
heart  of  an  entire  nation.     Works  then  written  have  the  ener- 

fy  of  the  conflict  and  breathe  for  ever  its  strong  passions, 
heir  words  are  often  battles.  Had  Bunyan  never  inhabited  a 
dungeon,  there  to  pore  over  the  martyr  annals  of  Fox's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  we  question  whether  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
would  have  had  its  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Land  of  Beulah,  a 
land  of  freedom,  light  and  beauty,  and  we  doubt  whether  that 
allegory  had  ever  existed.  Had  Baxter  never  been  an  army- 
chaplain,  who  must  talk  strong  truths  in  plain  terms,  we  question 
whether  his  works  would  have  had  all  their  passionate  energy 
and  their  strong  simplicity. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  those  portions  of  the  Society's  pub- 
lications which  proceed  from  American  authors,  their  origin  is 
some  evidence  in  favor  of  their  adaptedness  to  our  peculiar 
wants.     With  regard  to  all  those  works  of  British  origin  that 
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came  from  either  of  the  great  eras  upon  which  we  have  re- 
marked, we  have  in  favor  of  their  influence  not  only  the  char- 
acter of  the  writers,  but  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they 
wrote  and  did  battle  for  the  truth  of  God  as  they  believed  it. 

Taking  now  the  literature  of  the  Society,  as  prepared  for 
this  country  in  mass,  we  find  in  it  evidently  a  variety  and  ful- 
ness of  subjects  that  would  seem  to  meet  the  varied  demands  of 
the  church  and  the  nation.  For  missionary  literature,  it  has 
the  memoirs  of  Brainerd,  Buchanan,  Schwartz,  Henry  Martyn, 
and  Harriet  Winslow.  Does  a  pastor  seek  to  train  his  flock  to 
higher  devotedness,  where  could  be  found  a  better  manual  than 
Baxter's  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,  written,  as  it  would  seem, 
under  the  golden  sky  of  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  in  full 
sight  of  the  Celestial  City  ?  Where  better  companions  than 
the  biographies  of  Leighton,  and  Payson,  and  Pearce,  and  J. 
Brainerd  Taylor  ?  Against  infidelity  we  have  Bogue,  (the 
work  that  was  read,  and  with  some  considerable  impressions  of 
mind,  by  Napoleon  in  his  last  days,)  and  Morison,  and  Keith, 
and  the  treatises  of  Leslie  and  Watson,  while  others,  on  the 
same  subject  of  Christian  Evidences,  commend  themselves  as 
the.works  of  writers  who  were  themselves  recovered  from  infi- 
delity, as  the  writings  of  Lyttleton,  West,  Jenyns,  and  our  coun- 
tryman Nelson.  There  is  provision  for  every  age.  For  the  child, 
the  Society  has  furnished  the  touching  biographies  of  Nathan 
Dickerman,  John  Mooney  Mead,  and  Mary  Lathrop,  with  the 

{'uvenile  works  of  Gallaudet,  and  some  of  those  by  the  Abbotts. 
Tor  those  who  love  profound  thought  it  has  Foster,  and  for  the 
lovers  of  brilliant  imagination  and  glowing  eloquence,  the  Ger- 
man Krummacher.  Of  the  Nonconformists  and  of  the  cotem- 
poraries  of  Edwards  we  have  already  spoken.  Few  writers  of 
our  time  have  caught  so  successfully,  on  some  pages,  the  spirit 
of  Baxter  as  J.  G.  Pike,  three  of  whose  works  the  Society  re- 
publishes. As  models  of  usefulness  in  the  various  walks  of  life, 
and  in  either  sex,  we  have  the  biographies  of  Normand  Smith, 
the  example  of  the  Christian  tradesman ;  and  of  Harlan  Page, 
the  private  church  member  laboring  for  souls ;  of  Kilpin,  of 
Hannah  Hobbie,  and  of  Caroline  Hyde.  The  child  just  totter- 
ing from  its  cradle  is  met  by  the  Society  with  the  half-cent 
Scripture  Alphabet,  while,  for  the  last  stages  of  human  life, 
they  have  Burder's  Sermons  to  the  Aged,  printed  in  type  that 
suits  it,  for  the  dimmer  eyes  of  old  age.  Furnished  at  every 
variety  of  price,  and  in  every  form  and  size,  as  are  the  Tracts 
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of  the  Society,  the  Christiaii  traTeller  irho  would  scatter  tbe 
seed  of  truth  as  he  journeys,  and  the  Christian  father  i;v'ho  would 
furnish  his  children  with  a  library  of  derout  and  wise  authors ; 
the  Christian  minister  who  would  train  himself  and  others  to 
higher  devotedness  and  usefulness ;  the  Christian  mother  desir- 
ing aid  to  order  her  youthful  charge  aright,  and  the  young  dis-' 
ciple  requiring  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  a  character  of  intel- 
ligent and  consistent  piety — all  find  their  wants  met.  Against 
Romanism  and  intemperance  the  Society  bare  furnished  a  quiv- 
er of  polished  arrows  in  their  bound  volumes  of  Tracts  on  each 
subject,  in  addition  to  the  separate  volume  of  Beecher  on  the 
one,  and  of  the  lamented  Nevins  on  the  other.  They  have  Ma* 
son's  Spiritual  Treasury  for  the  family  altar  and  the  closet ; 
and  for  the  pilgrim  gathering  up  his  feet  into  his  couch  to  die, 
they  have  the  Dying  Thoughts  of  Baxter.  They  leave  behind, 
after  the  funeral  ceremony  has  been  performed,  the  Manual  of 
Christian  Consolation,  by  Flavel  the  Nonconformist,  and  Cecil 
the  Churchman.  They  instruct  the  active  Christian  with  Cot- 
ton Mather's  "  Essays  to  do  Good,"  the  book  that  won  the 
? raise  and  aided  to  form  the  usefulness  of  our  own  Franklin, 
hey  assail  the  covetous  and  hard-handed  professor  with  the 
burning  energy  and  eloqence  of  Harris's  Mammon.  But  the 
time  fails  to  review  separately  all  the  varied  themes  of  their 
publications,  and  the  varied  channels  through  which  they  are 
prepared  to  pour  the  same  great  lesson  of  Christ  the  only  Sa- 
viour, the  Sovereign  and  the  Exemplar  of  his  people. 

3.  But  what  evidence  have  we  that  these  volumes  are  fitted 
for  the  present  generation  of  men  in  other  lands  ?  Many,  then, 
of  this  class  of  publications  are  written  by  missionaries  abroad, 
conversant  with  the  field  they  till,  and  anxiously  and  pray- 
erfully addressing  themselves  to  its  wants.  In  Burmah  and 
Siam,  in  India  and  in  China,  the  Society  is  thus  assailing  the 
favorite  idols  and  delusions  of  the  heathen,  in  the  manner  which 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work  deem  most  suita- 
ble. The  Society  is  thus,  at  the  same  time,  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  before  the  car  of  Juggernaut  and  around  the  Areopa- 
gus where  Paul  preached ;  and  many  of  their  Tracts  have  al- 
ready been  bles^,  to  the  conversion  of  the  readers,  and  to 
shake,  in  the  minds  of  thousands  besides,  the  old  traditional 
idolatry  received  from  their  forefathers. 

Others  of  these  compositions  are  translations  of  works  written 
in  England  or  America,  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  number 
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of  the  Society's  English  publications.  It  may  to  some  minds 
seem  yery  doubtful  that  any  work  prepared  originally  for  the 
Christians  of  Great  Britain,  or  our  own  land,  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, be  intelligible  or  useful  to  heathen  nations  trained  under 
different  influences  and  strangers  to  our  modes  of  thought  and 
expression. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  good  effects  of  some 
of  these  translations  have  been  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  testi- 
mony of  missionaries  as  to  the  interest  they  have  excited,  and 
even  by  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  heathen.  One  of  the 
works  of  Baxter,  we  believe  it  was  his  Call,  was  translated  in 
his  lifetime  by  our  own  Elliot  for  the  use  of  his  Indian  converts  j 
and  a  youth,  the  son  of  one  of  their  chiefs,  continued  reading 
the  work  with  tears  on  his  death^bed.  The  pastor  who  talked 
to  the  carpet-weavers  of  Kidderminster  could,  it  seems,  speak 
as  well  to  the  savage  hunters  and  fishermen  of  Natick  and  of 
Martha's  Vineyard.  The  Dairyman's  Daughter  was  early  trans- 
lated into  Russian  by  a  princess  of  that  country,  and  has  been 
acceptable  and  useful.  The  free-born  English  maiden  that 
lived  and  died  amid  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
has  told  her  tale  effectively  to  the  serfs  and  amid  the  snows  of 
Russia.  Fuller's  Great  Question  Answered,  another  of  the  So- 
ciety's Tracts,  was  crowned  with  striking  success  in  a  Danish 
version,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pastor  of  the  inland  English 
village  of  Kettering  was  still  a  powerful  preacher  in  the  new  garb 
and  tongue  that  had  been  given  him  for  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
penhagen. Others  have  gone  yet  farther.  We  name  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  of  Bunyan  as  an  illustration,  because  none  of 
the  religious  works  of  Europe  has  been  so  widely  translated. 
In  English  the  Society  has  printed  it  not  only  in  the  ordinary 
style  but  in  the  raised  and  tangible  characters  used  by  the  blind. 
Little  did  the  tinker  of  Elstow  ever  dream  that  his  matchless  al- 
legory should  be  translated  into  the  tongue  of  the  false  prophet 
Mahomet.  Yet  it  has  appeared  in  Arabic ;  and  Joseph  Wolff, 
in  his  travels  in  Yemen,  distributed  copies  of  the  version  in  that 
ancient  and  widely-spoken  language.  In  seven  at  least,  if  not 
inmore,orthe  dialects  of  India  and  the  neighboring  countries  it 
has  made  its  appearance;  in  the  Oriya,  the  Tamul,  the  Hindus- 
tani or  Urdu,  the  Mahrathi,  the  Malay,  the  Bengali,  and  very 
recently  in  the  Burman. 

Fears,  at  the  time  when  an  Indian  translation  was  first  pro- 
posed, that  its  European  ideas  and  imagery  would  be  unintelli- 
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gible  to  the  native  of  the  East,  led  a  popular  female  writer  to 
prepare  in  its  stead  her  Pilgrim  of  India,  with  its  Hindoo  phrases 
and  metaphors.  But  the  original  Pilgrim  has  been  permit- 
ted now  to  speak,  and  he  has  spoken  not  in  vain.  The  num- 
ber of  the  London  Evangelical  Magaz'me  for  the  present 
month,  (Oct.  1842,)  contains  the  memoir  of  Daniel,  a  Hindoo 
convert,  written  by  himself.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
work  of  Bunyan  was  a  powerful  instrument  in  his  conversion  : 
^^  At  this  period  a  gentleman  put  into  my  hand  a  book  called 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  I  read.  Partly  by  reading  this 
book,  and  partly  by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  labor  which 
had  been  expended  on  me  at  Coimbatoor,  I  began  to  feel  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  the  only  true  religion,  and  that  Christ 
was  the  only  sinless  Saviour.''^  This  was,  probably,  the  Tamvl 
version. 

A  translation  was  made  by  the  British  missionaries  into  the 
Malagasy  language,  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  converts  whom 
God  granted  to  their  labors  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  Of 
the  hold  which  the  volume  took  upon  their  hearts  we  may  judge 
from  the  language  of  the  letters  addressed  by  some  of  these 
converts  to  their  missionary  pastors  when  expelled  from  the 
island  : — ^^  We  are  impressed  and  delighted  when  we  read  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress."  And  at  a  still  later  day,  when  the  storm  of 
persecution  beat  yet  more  heavily  upon  them,  and  some  were 
executed  for  the  profession  of  their  faith,  it  is  said  that  while 
awaiting  death  they  felt  inexpressible  peace  and  joy,  and  said 
one  to  another,  '^  Now  are  we  in  the  situation  of  Christian  and 
Faithful,  when  they  were  led  to  the  city  of  Vanity  Fair.*'  An 
European  book,  thus  quoted  by  African  martyrs  about  to  die, 
must  be  of  singular  merit. 

The  same  b^ok  has  been  translated  into  Finnishy  for  the  use 
of  the  region  verging  on  Lapland,  and  printed  in  Dutch  for 
the  use  of  the  missions  in  South  Africa.  A  version  has  been 
made  into  Hawaiian  at  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  one  in  Ta- 
hitian  for  the  Society  Islands,  though  we  do  not  know  that  the 
latter  has  as  yet  been  published. 

A  book  which  could  thus  interest  the  fur-clad  peasantry  of 
the  frozen  North  in  their  smoky  huts,  and  the  tawny  CaflTer 
and  Hottentot  in  the  midst  of  his  sandy,  sunburnt  plains;  which 
delights,  in  the  cabins  of  our  own  West  and  in  the  far  Hin- 
dustan, must  have  some  elements  that  fit  it  for  use  everywhere. 
The  nature  of  man  is  one  in  all  climes.    Conscience  may  be 
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drugged  and  mutilated,  but  its  entire  extirpation  seems  impos- 
sible,  and  it  lives  under  the  pressure  of  error  and  amid  torpor 
to  witness  for  truth,  and  right,  and  God,  in  quarters  where  our 
unbelief  and  fear  would  expect  to  find  it,  if  not  utterly  want- 
ing, at  least  utterly  inert  The  same  heart  beats  under  the 
tattooed  skin  of  the  New  Zealander  as  under  the  grease  and 
ochre  with  which  the  Tambookie  or  Bechuana  of  South  Africa 
delights  to  adorn  his  person,  under  the  ^Iks  of  the  Chinaman 
and  the  furs  of  the  Laplander.  It  has  everywhere  the  same  de- 
pravity, that  no  grade  of  civilization  or  refinement  can  so  adorn 
as  to  lift  beyond  the.need  of  the  renewing  gospel,  and  that  no 
brutalism  can  so  degrade  as  to  put  below  the  reach  of  the 
same  efficacious  remedy.  Religion,  it  should  be  remembered 
again,  is  not  mere  abstract  speculation;  it  is  also  emotion. 
With  the  heart  man  believeth.  Now  science  and  literature 
(strictly  so  called)  may  be  an  affair  of  certain  civilized  nations, 
and  of  them  only ;  but  poetry  and  passion  are  of  all  lands  and 
of  all  kindreds  of  the  earth.  And  how  largely  do  these  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  book  revealing  that 
Gospel,  and  of  all  Christian  writings  modelled  upon  that  Bi- 
ble. There  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  the  production  of  Bun- 
yan's  genius,  excellencies  and  peculiarities  that  do  not  exist  to 
an  equal  extent  in  many  of  the  other  publications  of  the  So- 
ciety, adaping  it  to  interest  mankind  in  every  grade  of  civiliza- 
tion and  under  all  the  varieties  of  custom  and  taste,  that  culture 
or  neglect,  error  or  truth  may  have  produced.  Yet  it  will,  in 
all  probability, be  found,  when  the  trial  shall  have  been  made  by 
competent  translators,  that  many  other  of  the  favorite  books  of 
British  and  American  Christians  are  fitted  to  become  nearly  as 
much  the  favorites  of  the  converts  whom  the  grace  of  God 
shall  gather  in  the  ancient  East  or  in  the  islands  of  the  seas. 

Our  hope  that  much  of  the  literature  of  European  or  Amer- 
ican origin  may  thus  become  at  once  available  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  converts  from  heathenism  rests  not  on  the  peculiar 
talent  of  the  works  so  much  as  on  their  subject  and  structure. 
Their  theme  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  character  and  the  history  devised 
by  infinite  wisdom,  with  the  express  intention  of  winning  its 
way  to  the  sympathies  of  man,  under  all  the  varieties  of  com- 
plexion, caste,  language,  laws  and  literature.  This  theme  has 
proved  its  power  to  exorcise  superstitions  the  most  foul  and 
inveterate,  and  to  raise  from  the  deepest  ind  most  hopeless 
degradation.    Pervaded  and  saturated  as  so  many  of  the  Soci- 
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ety*s  works  are  with  this  subject,  we  have  confidence  that  the 
divine  grandeur  of  the  theme  will,  to  some  extent,  compensate 
for  the  defects  of  the  human  authorship.  The  idols  of  all  lands 
shall  totter  from  their  shrines,  and  yet  be  broken  before  its 
might ;  and  we  look  for  the  shattering  of  all  by  the  faithful 
and  full  presentation  of  this  truth — Christ  and  him  crucified — 
a  truth  that  is  to  be  the  great  Iconoclast  principle  of  the  age  ; 
for  it  is  God's  own  device,  and  carries  with  it  God's  own 
promise,  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  his  benediction. 

We  have  reason,  again,  to  expect  the  adaptation  of  much  of 
the  religious  literature  of  our  own  country  and  Britain  to  the 
wants  of  the  foreign  missionary,  from  its  close  assimilation  to 
the  character  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  a  book  carrying  one 
of  the  evidences  of  its  divine  origin  upon  it,  and  its  power  of 
interesting  all  grades  of  society  and  all  ages  of  mankind.  Far 
as  any  religious  writer  becomes  penetrated  by  its  spirit,  and 
transfuses,  as  many  of  the  Society's  authors  have  done,  its 
imagery  and  train  of  thought,  into  his  own  compositions,  so  far 
he  prepares  them  for  acceptableness  and  favor  among  every 
tribe  of  mankind.  If  the  Scriptures  look  with  special  uivor  on 
any  class  of  our  race,  it  is  on  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  world. 
The  Bible  is  an  Oriental  book,  as  far  as  it  is  the  book  of  any 
one  region  or  race.  It  would  have  been,  in  style  and  imagery, 
a  very  different  volume  had  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  been  left  to 
prepare  it.  And  as  far  as  it  should  have  partaken  of  their 
marked  peculiarities  it  would  have  been  less  fitted  for  one  great 
errand  it  has  in  this  age  to  accomplish.  The  missions  of  our 
times  are  pouring  back  from  the  favored  West  and  from  the 
tents  of  Japheth  the  light  of  salvation  on  the  long-neglected 
habitations  of  Shem,  its  original  seats,  and  upon  the  millions  of 
the  East.  It  is  some  advantage,  then,  that  we  go  to  them  with 
a  book  that,  if  it  favor  any  class,  is  more  Eastern  than  Western 
in  character ;  and  that  we  carry  with  the  Bible  a  biblical  liter- 
ature that,  from  the  book  on  which  it  has  been  founded,  has,  in 
many  of  its  specimens,  caught  a  tinge  of  similar  feelings,  and 
imagery,  and  st}'Ie. 

In  that  body  of  religious  literature  whose  evangelical  and 
practical  character  we  have  thus  imperfectly  examined,  the 
Society  have  done  much.  But  it  would  be  doing  them  and  their 
objects  gross  injustice  to  suppose  that  they  present  it  as  a  com- 

filete  body  of  religious  reading  for  all  the  wants  of  the  age. 
ts  publications  may  have  some  inequality  of  merit     What 
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collection  is  otherwise  ?  The  lingering  and  fitful  charities  of 
the  churches  may  forbid  their  enlarging  it  as  they  desire,  and 
as  the  wants  of  our  own  and  foreign  lands  require.  The  Non- 
conformist literature  has  many  volumes  they  would  gladly  add 
to  their  existing  collection.  There  are  two  other  great  eras  of 
religious  conflict  and  effort,  from  the  literature  of  which  the 
London  Tract  Society  has  drawn  largely,  and  this  Institution  as 
yet  not  at  all.  We  allude  to  the  era  of  the  stormy  infancy  of 
the  Scottish  National  Church,  and  the  works  of  its  Rutherford, 
its  Guthrie,  its  Binning,  its  Andrew  Gray,  and  its  Durham. 
The  other  greater  and  earlier  era  is  that  of  the  English  Refor- 
mation. Of  the  works  of  the  English  reformers  our  British 
brethren  have  published  several  volumes.  As  to  the  present 
availableness  of  this  latter  literature  we  are  aware  that  there  is 
division  of  opinion ;  but  its  history  would  be  valuable,  if  not 
its  remains. 

Nor  is  the  American  Tract  Society  to  be  judged  as  if  it  had 
completed  its  own  designs,  or  finished  its  mission  as  respects  a 
native  religious  literature.  Its  power  to  elicit  works  drawn  up 
with  peculiar  reference  to  our  position  and  habits  as  a  people, 
has  as  yet  been  shown  but  in  a  small  degree.  The  churches  of 
this  country  are  capable  of  much  more,  and  need  much  more ; 
and,  if  duly  sustained,  the  Society  may  proceed  in  this  work  to 
a  point  far  beyond  the  limit  of  its  present  attainments.  Will 
the  churches  afford  this  aid  ?  Here  at  least  they  will  have — 
if  they  choose,  by  prayer,  and  effort,  and  liberality,  to  secure 
it — they  will  have  a  literature  all  that  they  can  wish,  as  to  its 
national  adaptation. 

And  if  our  country  and  others  that  have  been  long  favored 
with  the  serene  and  pure  light  of  the  Gospel  are  yet  to  know 
days  of  dark  and  stormy  controversy  with  error ;  if  over  the 
once  peaceful  encampments  of  our  churches  is  spreading  the 
hum  that  betokens  an  approaching  combat ;  if,  as  some  fear, 
we  are  entering  in  our  times  upon  a  stern  and  close  conflict 
with  Romanism  or  with  skepticism,  or  with  both ;  or  are  to 
stand  up  for  our  national  morals  and  national  existence  against 
the  floods  of  a  frivolous  and  profligate  literature  that  now  drowns 
the  minds  of  our  youth  as  beneath  a  rushing  deluge  of  inanity, 
and  filth,  and  venom,  we  have  little  fear  as  to  the  result.  We 
cannot  distrust  the  powers  and  the  triumphs  of  Scripture, 
the  safety  and  ultimate  victories  of  the  church.  In  tjie  God  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Head  of  the  Church  we  need  not  fear  to  place 
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the  most  unquestioning  and  imperturbable  confidence.  He  who 
gave  the  Bible  will  guard  the  gift ;  and  He  who  built  will 
watch,  as  with  a  wall  of  fire,  around  the  city  of  his  own  chosen 
Jerusalem.  And,  from  all  the  past  history  of  the  diurch,  we 
au^r  that  out  of  this  or  any  other  conflict  that  may  be  awaiting 
us  m  the  interval  between  our  times  and  the  final  glory  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  there  may  grow  some  of  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  that  literature  which  the  church  is  yet  to  enjoy ;  a 
literature  as  yet  unwritten,  and  which  this  Institution,  we  trust, 
will,  with  others,  aid  in  educing,  diffusing,  and  perpetuating. 
Some  of  the  richest  legacies  which  sanctified  genius  has  ever 
bequeathed  to  the  Christian  church  are  like  that  more  cherished 
portion  which  the  dying  patriarch  gave  to  his  favorite  son,  his 
Joseph,  "  One  portion  above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my  bow  ;" 
the  spoils  plucked  as  out  of  the  very  teeth  of  the  Destroyer,  the 
trophies  of  a  late  and  hard-won  victory. 


ARTICLE    V. 

Moral  and  Literary  Influencb  of  Novels. 

Bjr  E.  D.  Banboro,  Prof,  of  the  Latin  Language  and  LIteratare,  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H. 

When  the  human  mind  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  mere  intellectual  activity.  But  it  is  the  cultivated 
student  only  who  can  derive  intense  enjoyment  from  long-pro- 
tracted and  patient  thought.  To  the  undisciplined  mind  severe 
application  is  always  painful.  Hence  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind  seek  pleasure  in  novelty  and  variety.  Any  change  is 
preferable  to  monotony.  The  more  rapid  the  succession  of 
strange  events,  which  pass  before  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the 
satisfaction  experienced.  In  the  gratification  of  this  natural 
curiosity  of  untutored  minds,  the  memory  and  imagination  are 
chiefly  employed.  The  other  faculties  are  liable  to  remain  weak 
and  infantile  from  mere  inaction.  The  imagination  needs  less 
stimulus  than  any  of  the  other  native  powers  of  the  soul.     It 
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is  usually  most  active  in  children,  and  of  course  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  control.     It  seems  to  occupy  a  middle  ground  between 
sense  and  the  understanding.     Its  pleasures  are  not  so  gross  as 
those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding. 
This  faculty  is  peculiarly  active  among  rude  nations  that  are 
just  breaking  the  fetters  of  sense,  and  aspiring  to  intellectual 
freedom.     Imadnation  then  has  a  boundless  range  of  action, 
and  an  exhaustless  supply  of  materials.    With  memory  for  her 
ally,  she  subdues  and  governs  the  whole  empire  of  mind.  Hoary 
tradition  and  youthfuT  history  alike  wear  her  livery,  and  obey 
her  behests.    The  most  common  events  are  clothed  with  mys- 
tery, and  the  ordinary  exploits  of  heroes,  under  her  magic  touch, 
become  feats  of  superhuman  power.   Every  event,  whose  cause 
is  not  apparent  to  the  untaught  barbarian,  is  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  interposition  of  a  cod.    Mythology  is  the  product  of 
this  unrestrained  activity  of  tie  imagination.     It  requires  ages 
of  improvement  to  subdue  this  fondness  for  fiction,  and  to  re- 
duce the  monstrous  exaggerations  of  a  youthful  people  to  the 
just  proportions  of  history.     Invention  always  precedes  judg- 
ment and  taste  in  the  progress  of  civilization.    Passion  appears 
before  reason.  Men  feel  and  enjoy  before  they  reason  and  judge. 
Hence  poetry,  which  is  the  language  of  emotion,  precedes  prose. 
Romance  is  earlier  than  history.    Every  nation,  in  its  infancy, 
has  its  age  of  miracles,  and  its  tales  of  wonder.    We  need  not, 
therefore,  resort  to  northern  Sagas,  to  Oriental  fable,  or  to  the 
fragments  of  classic  superstition,  to  find  the  origin  of  romantic 
fiction  in  Europe.    It  is  the  natural  product  of  the  soil  where  it 
is  found.    "  In  reality,'*  says  Mr.  Southey,  "  mythological  and 
romantic  tales  are  current  among  all  savages  of  whom  we  have 
any  full  accounts ;  for  man  has  his  intellectual  as  well  as  his 
bodily  appetites,  and  these  things  are  the  food  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  faith.   They  are  found  wherever  there  is  language  and 
discourse  of  reason ;  in  other  words,  wherever  there  is  man. 
And  in  similar  stages  of  civilization,  or  states  of  society,  the 
fictions  of  different  people  will  bear  a  corresponding  resem- 
blance, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  time   and  scene." 
These  tales  lose  their  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  only  through 
the  influence  of  refinement  and  intellectual  culture.    The  sto- 
ries which  please  the  child,  become  insipid  to  the  youth,  and 
offensive  to  the  man  of  years.    The  traditions  of  a  youthful 
people  lose  their  charms  when  the  higher  faculties  are  develop- 
ed, and  are  finally  rejected  from  history  as  unworthy  of  credit. 
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Among  the  ancient  Greeks  fiction  usually  wore  the  poetic  dress. 
Except  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  we  find  nothing  resem- 
bling the  modern  romance  in  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture. Fable  and  allegory  were  often  used  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  instruction  or  admonition  which  might  be  offensive 
to  the  hearers.  Epic  and  dramatic  poetry  was  the  ordinary 
vehicle  of  didactic  instruction  and  romantic  fiction.  The  an- 
cient drama  and  epic  afford  but  little  variety  of  character  and 
incidents.  The  materials  were  wanting  for  a  complete  delinea- 
tion of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases.  What  we  call  society 
W2»  scarcely  known  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Females 
were  degraded,  and,  of  course,  the  domestic  viitues  were  not 
appreciated.  Refined  love,  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
element  of  the  modern  novel,  was  scarcely  known.  There  was 
no  middle  class  in  the  community  from  which  the  most  interest- 
ing oris^nals  are  usually  drawn.  Poetic  characters  were  mostly 
taken  from  the  higher  classes.  Persons  of  low  rank,  to  be  sure, 
were  often  brought  upon  the  stage,  yet  they  had  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  other  individuals  of  the  same  class.  They 
generally  acted  as  slaves  or  low  buffoons.  There  was  nothing 
in  them  decidedly  attractive  and  originate  as  in  the  characters  of 
"  ancient  Pistol,"  or  "  mine  host  of  the  Garter."  Such  charac- 
ters as  these  become  the  personal  friends  of  the  reader,  and  be 
highly  prizes  their  acquamtance.  The  old  poet  depended  for 
success  rather  upon  the  striking  exploits  or  bold  adventures  ^ 
his  heroesy  than  upon  their  peculiar  cliaracteristics.  Time  and 
place  were  of  more  importance  than  thought  and  sentiment.  A 
great  variety  of  character  could  not  be  expected,  where  the  per- 
sons represented  were  confined  to  one  class,  and  mostly  to  one 
sex  5  and  where  there  was  no  press  to  perpetuate,  by  memoirs, 
epistles  and  historj',  the  peculiarities  of  individuals.  Hence 
there  is  a  certain  air  of  uniformity  and  stiffiiess  in  the  ancient 
drama.  The  exhibition  of  private  life  and  the  play  of  domestic 
affections,  which  give  ^race  and  interest  to  the  modern  drama 
and  novel,  were  wanting.  When  classic  literature  declined, 
works  of  romance  became  more  numerous.  These  also  exhib- 
ited the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  they  origin- 
ated. But  few  of  them  give  evidence  of  profound  thought  or 
originality  of  invention.  Indeed  we  could  expect  nothing  more 
from  an  age  of  mental  and  physical  decrepitude.  In  the  dark 
ages  monks  and  minstrels  were  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
literary  world.     In  Italy,  literature  first  revived.    Her  authors 
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first  dared  to  break  the  trammels  of  the  classics,  and  to  clothe 
their  thoughts  in  the  language  of  the  people.  "  It  was  there, 
too,"  says  an  English  writer,  "  that  those  novels  or  tales  were 
first  cultivated  which  are  fitted  to  attract  every  class  of  society, 
because  they  reflect  the  manners  of  all  classes.  This  species 
of  writinjg  reached  great  perfection  in  Italy,  before  literature 
had  attained  that  maturity,  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
which  could  enable  it  to  emulate  the  excellence  which  that 
country  so  early  reached  in  poetry.  At  that  time,  the  poetry 
of  most  countnes  of  Europe  was  confined  to  tlie  rude  thougB 
occasionally  rigorous  effusions  of  wandering  minstrels,  and 
their  metrical  tales  were  afterwards  extended  into  voluminous 
romances,  in  prose,  which  reflected  those  notions  of  love,  war 
and  chivalry,  that  were  universally  prevalent,  from  the  existing 
state  of  society."  The  age  of  chivalry  abounded  in  works  of 
fiction,  or  rather  in  monstrous  histories  of  real  adventures  em<* 
bellished  by  fancy.  Every  thing,  in  liter^ure,  as  in  real  life, 
was  wild  and  extravagant.  Romance  ruled  the  world.  One 
mighty  spell  rested  upon  society.  Men  dwelt  in  fairy-land. 
ITheir  castles  were  enchanted ;  their  strong-holds  guarded  by 
dragons.  Fair  ladies  were  imprisoned,  and  brave  knights 
encountered  unheard-of  perils,  to  deliver  them.  There  was  a 
strange  commingling  of  passions.  Love  and  valor  were  wed- 
ded. The  weaker  passion  became  the  master,  and  proud  and 
turbulent  warriors  submitted  to  its  dictates.  Of  course,  love 
and  heroism  were  the  principal  themes  of  literary  discussion. 
Poetry  and  romance  united  to  celebrate  feminine  charms  and 
masculine  prowess.  From  this  hybridous  union  of  passion  and 
folly  arose  the  countless  romances  of  chivalry,  i  hey  were 
read,  admired  and  imitated  till  the  world  was  flooded  with  ex- 
travagant fictions,  and  men  went  mad  with  the  delicious  intoxi- 
cation. The  peculiar  state  of  society  and  manners  gave  birth 
to  these  frivolous,  absurd,  and,  in  some  instances,  licentious  pro- 
ductions, and  they,  in  turn,  reacted  upon  society  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  continuance  of  those  institutions  which  had 
already  Income  useless  and  burdensome.  But  as  the  institutions 
of  chivalry  lost  their  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  this  spedes 
of  literature  declined.  The  matchless  wit  and  irony  of  Ccr- 
Tantes  finally  brought  it  into  utter  contempt,  and  restored  men 
to  the  use  and  guidance  of  the  understanding.  When  the 
romances  of  chivalry  lost  their  popularity,  authors  sought  a 
diflferent  species  of  entertainn^nt  for  the  public    As  society 
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changed^  new  tastes  were  developed  and  new  amuseiBeDts  be* 
came  popular.  As  romance  declined,  the  drama  arose.  The 
mightiest  geniuses  of  Europe  were  devoted  to  it  It  soon 
reached  its  acme.  The  success  of  a  few  gifted  ntiiids,  in  this 
department  of  literature,  attracted  a  multitude  of  feeble  writeis 
to  the  same  employment.  The  drama  passed  rapidly  through 
all  the  stages  of  declinei  from  the  loftiest  tragedy  to  the  lowest 
and  most  vulgar  farce.  The  modern  novel  did  not  appear  tiU 
the  drama  had  passed  the  meridian  of  its  glory.  ^  It  had  ceased 
lo  be  the  mirroj:  in  which  the  age  could  contemplate  itself  and 
exhibit  the  license  of  a  masque  or  the  extravagance  of  a  caii-» 
cature,  much  more  than  the  sobriety  of  actual  me  or  the  fidelity 
of  a  portrait''  The  novel  was  a  new  expedient  to  interest  tb^ 
populace  and  save  public  taste  from  utter  abasement  Thft 
multitude  had  grown  somewhat  weary  of  their  old  idol.  It 
had  lost  its  power  to  excite.  All  the  changes  had  been  played 
upon  it  which  humap  ingenuity  could  invent.  The  taste  of  the 
higher  classes  had  become  too  refined  to  relish  the  entertainment 
which  mercenary  dramatists  furnished  for  the  rabble,  and  a 
change  was  demanded.  A  literary  revolution  was  commenced. 
The  English  led  the  van.  No  very  remarkable  works  of  pure 
fiction  appeared  before  the  days  of  Richardson.  This  author 
seems  to  be  at  once  the  herald  and  representative  of  this  new 
era  in  literature.  He  is  certainly  primus  inter  pares,  among  the 
earfy  English  novelists.  He  was  the  first  who  took  thereadij^ 
community  by  surprise  and  commanded  their  undivided  attention 
and  applause.  The  publication  of  his  '^Pamela,*'  in  1740, 
commences  a  new  epoch  in  English  literature.  It  is  probable 
that  no  work  was  ever  published  that  was  received  with  such 
unbounded  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  readers  as  this.  It  waa 
recommended  from  the  pUlpit  and  lauded,  in  unqualified  terme, 
by  poets  and  literati.  It  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Pope  to  be 
better  than  volumes  of  sermons ;  and  another  scholar  observed^ 
^'  that  if  all  other  books  were  to  be  burned,  the  Bible  and  Pamela 
shouM  be  preserved."  The  other  works  of  this  author  were 
probably  more  extensively  read  than  ai^  contemporary  publican 
tioB.  These  sanfe  works,  which  were  once  the  reigning  amuse* 
meat  of  the  fhdiionable,  the  gay  and  the  learned,  are  now  - 
almost  focgotten.  They  are  seldom  read  except  by  professed 
scholars.  Like  old  portraits,  whose  dress  and  style  of  execution 
have  become  unpopular,  the^  are  rather  forced  into  some  dark 
closet  than  exhibited  iii  the  drawing-room. 
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It  was  once  nDiversally  adnutted  that  these  works  exerted  a 
salutary  moral  iDfitteiice  on  the  comrounity.  It  is  now  as  unU 
versaliy  doubted^  to  say  the  least  Those  pictures  which  were 
thea  regarded  as  true  to  lifei  perfect  in  coloring  and  delineatioiii 
are  bow  said  to  be  stiff,  overdrawn^  unnatural  caricatures. 
'*  There  is,"  says  a  reviewer,  **  a  certaio  air  of  irksome  regular* 
i^,  gloominess  and  pedantry  attached  to  Richardson's  mosl 
Yfftuous  characten.  His  food  people  are  too  wise,  too  formal, 
to  appear  in  the  light  of  desirable  companions,  or  to  excite,  ia 
youthful  minds,  a  desire  to  resemble  them."  This  is  by  no 
tteans  the  opinion  of  mere  puritans  and  bigots.  SoflM  of  the 
warmest  advocates  of  noTels,  express  similar  views.  Charles 
Lao>b  remarks  of  this  author,  as  follows  :  **  The  predse,  strait- 
laced  Richardson  has  strengthened  vice,  from  the  mouth  of 
Lsvelace,  with  entangling  sophistries  and  abstruse  pleas  affainat 
her  adversary,  virtue^  which  Sedley,  Villiers  and  Rochester 
wanted  depth  of  libertinism  sufficient  to  have  invented."  Tal- 
fiwrd  observes :  ^'  He  had  the  power  of  making  any  set  of  no- 
fiaas,  however  fantastical,  appear  as  truths  of  Holy  Writ  to  his 
leaders."  Still  this  critic  thinks  the  general  impression  made  ob 
as  by  his  works  is  virtuous.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  author 
himself  was  a  man  of  high  moral  worth,  and  that  he  desired  and 
intended  to  promote  virtue  and  happiness  by  his  writings.  It  is 
now  very  apparent  that  his  works  were  better  adapted  to  secure 
tMQsient  popularity  to  the  author,  than  to  improve  the  puUic 

This  new  path  to  fame,  which  he  had  so  successfully  struck 
oat,  was  soon  thronged  with  hungry  authors.  Few  excelled 
Uffl  in  talent;  most  fell  far  belowliim  in  moral&  The  genioi 
of  Fielding  is  unquestioned.  The  demoralizing  tendency  of  his 
novels  fts  equally  unquestioned.  ^^  Fielding  introduces  us  to  the 
common  ways  of  this  bright  and  breathing  world."  His  delinea* 
&»s  of  human  nature  are  unrivalled ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  tUs 
account  that  they  are  so  pernicious.  This  is  not  a  conmion  fa«itt 
of  novelists.  They  are  generally  censured  for  drawing  unnatu- 
ral pictures  of  real  life.  It  is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  vindi- 
cation  of  a  character  that  it  is  drawn  a$  it  really  exists  ;  for 
many  characters  ought  never  to  be  drawn.  The  conduct  of 
tome  men  b  too  gross  to  be  deacnbed,  and  real  life  affords  many 
a  vicious  scene  which  common  minds  ought  never  to  be  ac- 
qaainted  with.  It  will  not  always  justify  a  narrative,  to  say 
mat  it  is  true,  or  that  it  has  verisimiUtude.    There  is  nuach  cf 
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the  world's  real  history,  which  a  virtuous  mind  cannot  describe 
or  contemplate  with  impunity.  A  knowledge  of  the  world,  as 
it  is,  rather  tends  to  make  men  cunning  than  good.  A  minute 
knowledge  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  world,  cannot  but  taint  the 
youthful  mind.  Fielding  has  chosen  to  represent  human  nature 
m  its  worst  forms,  and  has  thus  lent  to  vice  the  aid  of  his  mightj 
genius.  His  Tom  Jones  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  prose  epic 
in  existence.  It  is  unrivalled  in  plan  and  execution ;  in  the 
development  of  its  subject,  and  in  the  originality  and  truthful- 
ness of  its  characters.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  corrupting  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  When  Hannah  More  once  alluded  to  a  witty  pas- 
sage in  Tom  Jones,  in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great 
moralist  (who,  by  the  way,  was  no  enemy  to  novels,)  replied, 
^  I  am  shocked  to  hear  you  quote  from  so  vicious  a  book ;  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  have  read  it ;  a  confession  which  no  moded 
lady  should  ever  make.    I  scarcely  know  a  more  corrupt  book." 

The  few  virtuous  characters  which  Fielding  has  portrayed, 
are  as  amiable  and  winning  as  his  ordinary  characters  are  gross 
and  corrupting.  The  existence  of  such  an  ideal  as  Parscm 
Adams,  only  makes  us  regret  the  more  the  prostitution  of  his 
noble  genius  to  purposes  so  vile. 

The  novels  of  Smollet  exhibit  less  talent  than  those  of  Field- 
ing, while  they  are,  if  possible,  more  vulgar  and  licentious. 
They  are  chiefly  admired  for  their  oddity  and  low  humor.  There 
is  scarcely  any  thing  in  style,  sentiment  or  character  to  redeem 
his  numerous  paces  from  the  charge  of  obscenity  and  immoralitv. 
The  works  of  the  authors  above  noticed,  were  much  sought 
after  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
exerted  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  last  generation.  They  are  now  little  read,  not  because  they 
are  less  worthy  of  attention  than  more  recent  productions,  but 
because  the  public,  like  a  fickle  mistress,  is  always  most  capti- 
vated with  a  new  favorite.  And  the  candidates  for  popular 
favor  have  not  been  few  nor  undistinguished.  Novels  have 
been  multiplied  indefiniteljr.  They  have  been  made  the  vehicles 
of  every  diversity  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in  philosophy,  poli- 
tics and  religion.  Some  of  them  display  genius,  some  wit,  and 
some  ribaldry.  Some  are  remarkable  for  the  high  moral  tone 
that  pervades  them ;  some  are  negative  in  their  character,  and 
others  are  positively  infidel  and  licentious.  Some  exhibit  in 
their  heroes  the  finest  traits  of  humanity ;  others  exalt  the  cri- 
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mloal  to  a  hero,  and  eodeaTor  to  render  vice  attractive.  The 
heroes  of  fiction,  like  the  conscripts  of  Napoleon,  have  been 
taken  from  every  class  in  society,  from  the  footpad,  who  lies  in 
ambush  for  the  solitary  traveller,  to  the  mishty  Autocrat,  who 
aims  at  universal  dominion.  The  subiects  illustrated  are  as  va- 
rious as  those  of  the  ancient  lays  of  Brittany : 

**  Some  beth  of  wnr  and  tome  of  woe, 
And  some  of  joy  and  mirth  also, 
And  some  of  treachery  and  guile, 
Of  old  adventares  that  fell  while, 
And  some  of  boordes  and  ribauldrjr, 
And  some  there  be  of  Faery  ; 
Of  all  thinj^s  that  men  seth, 
Most  of  lav€^  forsooth,  there  beth.** 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  more  pai^es  of  ephemeral  novels 
published  yearly,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  than  of  all 
other  literary  productions  united.  Thev  are  not  only  published, 
but  drculaUd  and  read  ;  read  too  by  that  very  class  of  persons 
who  have  no  moral  strength  to  resist  their  vicious  influence. 
^  Since  1814,"  says  Menzel,  (speaking  of  the  German  novel 
alone,)  **  there  have  been  not  less  than  5  or  6000  new  noveb 
•  manufactured.  Were  they  all  good,  they  were  too  many,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  nobody  could  read  them  all  \  and  if  they 
are  bad,  then  they  should  never  have  been  written.  They  are, 
in  &ct,  for  the  most  part,  had  ;  probably  there  are  not  a  hun* 
dred  of  them  which  a  rational  man  can  lay  down  without  blush- 
ing for  the  people  that  produce  such  novels.  There  remain, 
therefore,  more  than  5000  novels,  which,  within  a  short  time, 
have  not  only  uselessly  consumed  a  great  capital  of  money  and 
time  of  authors,  publishers,  printers,  readers,  etc,  but  by  their 
demoralizing,  at  least  enervating  effect,  have  essentially  injured 
the  nation."  The  French  press  has  been  nearly  as  prolific  as 
the  German  in  this  species  of  literature.  There  the  moral 
standard  is  still  lower  than  in  Germany.  Fifly  years  ago,  a 
competent  critic  said  of  the  French  novelists,  ^  they  not  only 
seduce  the  heart  through  the  senses,  and  corrupt  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination,  but  fatally  strike  at  the  root  and 
bein^  of  all  virtue,  by  annihilating  all  belief  in  that  religion 
whidi  is  its  only  source  and  seminal  principle."  English  nov- 
els, though  less  abundant,  are  still  as  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  issues  of  the  press,  in  that  country,  as  in  France  or  Germa- 
ny. The  facilities  for  printing  and  distributing  cheap  works  of 
fiction,  render  them  a  very  important  agent  in  working  out  the 
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destby  of  society  in  our  own  country.  Their  influence  cannoC 
be  overkx^ed  by  the  statesman,  cooralist,  or  philosopber.  T}iey 
are  made  the  advocates  of  any  sentiments  in  religion  or  politics 
which  the  authors  wish  to  propagate,  or  which  they  suppose 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  multitude.  The  unwary  may  imbibe 
the  poison  of  vice  or  infidelity,  when  seeking  only  for  amuee^ 
ment  Yet  few  seem  to  question  the  utility  of  such,  composi- 
tions. Most  men  commend  them,  or  at  least  silently  acquiesce 
in  the  arguments  adduced  in  their  favor.  It  may  not  be  a  pro- 
fitless expenditure  of  time  to  examine  some  of  these  arguments. 
They  are,  frequently,  defended  upon  the  same  ground  as  poetry. 
1.  It  is  said,  they  are  to  be  prized  as  works  of  art.  Many  of 
them  are  equal  to  the  best  poems  in  plot  and  execution^  and  some 
of  them  may  even  vie  with  Homer  or  Shakspeare.  *^  It  is  the 
object  of  the  novel  writer,''  says  Scott,  '^  to  place  before  the 
reader  as  full  and  accurate  a  representation  of  the  events  whick 
be  relates,  as  can  be  done  by  mere  force  of  an  excited  imagi- 
nation, without  the  assistance  of  material  objects*  His  whole 
appeal  is  made  to  the  world  of  fancy  and  of  ideas,  and  in  this 
consists  bis  strength  or  his  weakness,  bis  poverty  or  his  wealth. 
He  cannot,  like  the  painter*  present  a  visible  and  tangible  re* 
presentation  of  his  towns,  his  woods,  bis  palaces  and  his  castles; 
iNit  by  awakening  the  imagination  of  a  congenial  reader,  be 
places  before  the  mind's  eye  landscapes  fairer  than  those  of 
Claude,  and  wilder  than  those  of  Salvator."  As  a  work  of  art, 
the  novel  is  composed  upon  principles  mmilar  to  those  which 

iruide  the  statuary  and  painter.  Individual  traits  are  seleeted 
rom  different  models  to  form  the  beau  ideal  of  the  artist*  His 
design  is  to  improve  upon  nature,  to  present  an  agreeable  uaioo 
of  excellencies,  without  those  apparent  defects  and  blemishes 
which  are  usually  found  in  all  natural  productions.  The  ele- 
ments of  any  work  of  art  or  poetic  description  may  all  exist 
separately  in  different  individuals  or  objects,  and  yet  exist  no- 
where in  combination,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  artist* 
Hence  a  picture,  a  statue  or  a  poem  may  be  true  to  nature,  and 
Yet  false  in  point  of  fact.  The  statue  of  Apollo  Belvidere  never 
bad  an  archetype,  and  yet  every  individual  feature  may  have 
had  its  living  representative.  The  same  is  true  of  works  of 
fiction  ;  the  scenes  portrayed,  the  characters  described  may  all 
be  natural^  and  yet  not  real^  because  the  author,  by  the  aid  of 
fancy  and  taste,  selects  the  materials  from  a  wide  range  of  ob* 
servatioD,  and  from  them  creates  a  new  whole*    The  entire  his- 
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iOTj  of  any  man's  life  cannot  be  interesting.  Many  nassagei 
in  it  most  be  comnonptace.  But  by  selecting  the  striking  inci- 
dents of  the  lives  of  many  men,  or  by  feigning  those  which 
hare  a  resemblance  to  reality,  and  weaving  them  into  one  har- 
monious narrative,  the  novelist  may  furnish  a  biography  more 
entertaining  than  that  of  any  real  hero.  A  novel,  therefore, 
becomes  a  species  of  Epic,  and  as  such  may  be  criticised  by  the 
same  rules.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  highest  powers  of 
peoius  are  often  displayed  in  the  creations  of  the  imagination. 
imfention  is  the  noblest  prerogative  of  genius.  So  far  as  works 
of  fiction,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  display  great  talents,  drvo^ 
ted  to  the  best  endu^  they  justly  command  our  respect  and  mimi- 
ration.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  frose  fctitms 
exert  a  far  more  extensive  and  powerful  influence  upon  the 
public  mind  than  poetry.  They  are  vastly  more  numerous,  and 
they  are  more  generally  read.  Besides,  a  prose  narrative  will 
produce  a  more  complete  illusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  than 
a  poem.  It  resembles  real  history,  and  wears  the  semblance  of 
truth.  The  measured  movement  and  dignified  air  of  poetry,  con- 
stantly remind  the  reader  of  its  or/t/fcta/structure.  Men  seldom 
nistaKe  poetic  embellishments  for  facts.  Not  so  with  the  novel. 
They  portray  human  life,  if  not  as  it  is,  at  least,  as  it  mi^ht  be. 
The  reader  generally  eives  himself  up  to  the  impositions  of 
genius,  and  derives  real  pleasure  from  the  temporary  belief  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  reads.  There  is  force,  therefore,  in  the 
objection  that  novels  mislead  and  corrupt  the  young  by  present- 
ing false  views  of  life,  and  exhibiting  characters  such  as  never 
did  and  never  will  exist.  When  the  painter  or  sculptor  embo- 
dies his  ideal  creations  in  a  material  form,  no  one  mistakes  the 
picture  or  the  statue  for  a  real  peraon,  yet  every  individual  fea- 
ture may  have  its  living  original.  So  of  the  characters  of  a 
work  of  fiction.  A  reaiFalstaff  probably  never  existed.  Yet 
all  his  individual  peculiarities  might  be  found  in  diflferent  men. 
A  real  Caliban  never  had  a  being ;  still  the  superstitious  notions 
of  the  age  would  furnish  the  materials  for  his  formation.  The 
genius  of  the  author  is  displayed  in  the  judicious  selection  of 
tbese  materials.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cultivated  mind 
derives  real  pleasure  from  the  contemplation  of  such  ideal  per- 
sonages. When  once  acquainted  with  them,  we  become  attach- 
ed to  them.  They  become  our  familiar  friends.  If  such  inter- 
esting associates  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlv,  Monkbarns,  or  My 
Uncle  Toby^  were  snatched  from  us,  we  snould  sincerely  mourn 
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tbeir  loss.  We  should  find  our  intellectual  pleasure  essentially 
abridged  by  their  absence.  Scott  has  drawn  many  characters 
that  cannot  fail,  when  properly  studied,  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
reader.  Almost  any  person  may  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor, 
the  Christian  purity  and  heroic  daring  of  Jeannie  Deans,  or  the 
aneelic  tenderness  of  Rebecca.  The  same  is  true  of  ^'  little 
Nell,''  that  ethereal  vision  of  loveliness,  portrayed  by  Dickens. 
If  such  fruit  always  grew  upon  this  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
tasting  could  never  impart  the  knowledge  of  m/.  We  must 
admit,  therefore,  that  some  novels  are  defensible  as  works  of  art. 
But  this  class  of  novels  is  so  smaUy  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ten  unexceptiona- 
ble specimens  could  be  found,  in  all  the  domains  of  pure  fiction, 
for  whose  sakes  the  multitude  should  be  spared.  Some  of  the 
creations  of  Scott's  prolific  genius,  will  probably  continue  to  be 
admired  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  read.  But  a  great 
proportion  of  the  popular  novels  of  the  age  are  miserable  imi- 
tations of  original  works.  The  landscapes  and  beautiful  sunsets 
of  Scott  have  been  copied  for  the  thousandth  time.  His  char- 
acters have  been  repeated,  revised,  and  reproduced  so  often,  that 
they  have  lost  their  identity.  His  strong  good  sense  has  been 
so  oAen  diluted  with  the  feeble  thoughts  of  wretched  scribblers, 
as  to  become  vapid  and  offensive  to  rational  minds.  The  off- 
spring of  his  princely  intellect,  dressed  in  the  livery  of  others, 
have  lost  their  nobility,  and  are  compelled  to  do  plebeian  service 
for  the  multitude.  The  mass  of  novels  now  most  read,  are  not 
valuable  as  works  of  art.  They  owe  their  popularity  not  to 
their  merit,  but  to  their  want  of  it.  They  minister  to  the  low- 
est tastes  of  the  vulgar,  and  afford  an  unhealthy  stimulus  to  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature.  The  republic  of  letters  has 
become  a  turbulent  democracy,  and  authors  no  longer  address 
^^  the  learned  reader,"  but  humbly  sue  for  the  favor  of  the  read- 
ing public.  With  such  patrons,  the  noblest  creations  of  genius 
cannot  be  appreciated.  To  please  the  public,  works  of  ncticMi 
must  be  characterized  by  strong  excitement,  high-wrought  pas- 
sions, splendid  crimes,  wild  adventures  and  bloody  feuds,  rather 
than  by  virtuous  sentiment,  vigorous  argument,  and  elevated 
affection. 

%  It  is  often  argued  that  novels  are  useful  in  imparting 
lessons  of  morality^  inculcating  virtue  and  preventin/^  crime. 
If  this  were  always  true,  or  true  in  a  majonty  of  cases,  their 
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utility  would  be  established  beyond  a  doubt  Some  novels  are 
written  with  a  direct  reference  to  their  moral  bearing.  But 
even  when  the  intentions  of  the  author  are  good,  he  often  fails 
in  the  choice  of  means.  This  was  true  of  Richardson,  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  already  made.  When  the  ideal  character! 
which  genius  has  portrajred  impersonate  noble  virtues,  and  are 
always  made  to  act  consistently  with  their  professions,  the  study 
of  them  undoubtedly  tends  to  lead  the  soul  away  from  unworthy 
pursuits,  and  prompts  to  a  virtuous  life.  When  crime  meets 
with  its  just  reward,  the  tempted  soul  is  sometimes  deterred,  by 
such  exhibitions,  from  a  course  of  vice.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
therefore,  that  works  of  fiction  may  be  made  useful  aids  to 
morality.  But  where  one  man  writes  fiction  to  correct  the 
public  morals,  a  hundred  others  write  to  feed  the  vices  of  the 
community.  The  labors  of  wickedness  are  always  better  re- 
warded by  the  world  than  those  of  virtue.  Besides,  the  great 
mass  of  readers  care  very  little  for  the  moral  bearing  of  a  tale. 
If  the  story  furnishes  excitement,  they  seldom  seek  for  any  thing 
higher.  "  The  professed  moral  of  a  tale,'*  says  Scott,  "  is  usu- 
ally what  the  reader  is  least  interested  in  ;  it  is  like  the  B>endi- 
cant  who  cripples  after  some  splendid  and  gay  procession,  and 
in  vain  soKcits  the  attention  of  those  who  have  been  gazing 
upon  if  The  moral  of  a  tale  depends  more  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  narrative  than  upon  the  catastrophe.  It  is  not  enough 
that  virtue  should  ultimately  triumph  and  vice  be  punished. 
There  may  be  so  much  that  is  forbidding  in  the  life  of  the  good 
man,  and  so  much  that  is  attractive  in  tne  life  of  the  bad  man, 
that  the  reader  will  wholly  sympathize  with  the  latter.  "  If," 
$9ys  the  writer  above  quoted,  "  the  author  introduces  scenes 
which  excite  evil  passions,  if  he  familiarizes  the  minds  of  his 
readers  with  impure  ideas,  or  sophisticates  their  understanding 
with  false  views  of  morality,  it  will  be  an  unavailing  defence, 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  book  he  has  represented  virtue  as  triumph^ 
ant."  If  tried  by  the  standard  presented  here  by  the  great 
luminary  of  the  modern  world  of  fiction,  few  popular  novelists 
would  escape  censure.  Fielding,  Smollet,  Sterne  and  Swift 
seemed  to  think  a  large  seasoning  of  vulgarity  and  fihh  neces- 
sary to  render  their  works  palataole  to  the  reading  public.  No 
man  can  contemplate  their  obscene  pictures  without  moral 
degradation.  The  virgin  purity  of  an  unsophbticated  mind  is 
soiled  and  polluted  by  them.  The  contagion  of  vice  which 
thus  enters  the  soul  upon  the  wings  of  an  idle  thought,  may  fix 
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t  plague-spot  there  which  will  ultimatelj  prove  its  ruin.  It  is 
not  good  to  be  made  familiar  with  vice.  We  soon  learn  to 
"  'pUyy  then  embrace.^^  When  highwaymen  and  courtesans  are 
made  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  popular  tales,  who  will  be 
^onsor  for  the  security  of  the  public  morals  t  The  immoral 
tendency  of  Bulwer's  novels  is,I  think,  justly  maintained.  His 
heroes  are  generally  great  criminals,  violatmg  all  the  laws  of 
Ood  and  man,  and  yet  exhibiting  in  their  conduct  so  much 
generosity  and  magnanimity  that  they  inevitably  enlist  the 
avropathies  of  the  unreflecting  reader.  His  earliest  work,  called 
Falkland,  is  the  history  of  an  adulterer,  the  most  noble  and 
kind  of  bis  race,  who  was  led,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
to  violate  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality  and  ruin  the  wife  of 
his  friend.  Paul  Clifibrd,  the  hero  of  another  of  his  novels,  is 
the  commander  of  a  band  of  robbers  in  Berkshire.  He  is  con- 
ducted safely  through  his  career  of  villany  and  escapes 
**  unwhipped  of  justice.''  In  Devereux,  an  amiable  gentleman 
murders  his  brother's  wife  and  afterwards  becomes  an  interest- 
ing religious  enthusiast  in  Italy.  Eugene  Aram  was  a  veritable 
culprit^  whose  history  is  here  embellished  with  the  choicest 
ornaments  of  wit  andf  fancy,  and  the  very  gallows  is  ennobled 
by  the  martyrdom  of  a  htgh^minded^  large-souled^  intelfeetual 
hero.  ^*  The  Disovmed/'  professing  the  noblest  creed,  boasting 
of  the  purest  philanthropy,  becomes  the  murderer  of  his  bene- 
factor. Bulwer  seems  to  delight  in  portraying  the  unsocial 
passions  of  men,  and  dragging  out  to  view  every  thing  that  is 
dark,  unlovely  and  misanthropic  in  the  human  soul.  If  his 
object  is  to  make  these  vices  odious,  why  does  he  exalt  what 
is  diat>olical  and  elevate  what  is  mean,  by  surrounding  his  rob- 
bers and  murderers  with  a  halo  of  glory  ?  Why  not  leave  the 
burglar  to  rot  in  his  grave  ?  Why  attempt  to  rescue  a  real 
hero  of  the  Newgate  Calendar  from  merited  ignominy  ?  If 
he  wishes  to  benefit  the  world,  why  does  be  holdtrue  virtue  so 
much  in  the  background,  and  make  mere  selfishness,  flattery 
and  intrigue  the  chief  means  of  success  in  life  ?  ^  Bulwer's 
novels,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  "  show  us  the  virtues  carica- 
tured, vices  seductively  garnished,  generous  qualities  degraded 
by  paltry  motives,  petty  objects  magnified,  vulgarities  glossed 
by  passion,  and  manners  tinged  with  affectation.  Whatever  is 
veritable,  honest,  useful  and  truly  noble,  finds  little  place  in  this 
bissarre,  fictitious  world."  We  do  not  pretend  that  Bulwer 
yindicates  the  crimes  he  has  so  graphically  depicted,  in  express 
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tennS)  yet  the  wbole  complexion  of  the  plot  is  such  tm  to  leave 
&e  iinpressioii  upon  the  reader's  mind,  that  a  Hmn  may  commit 
such  enormities  and  yet  deserve  our  love  and  admiration.  Thii 
covert  method  of  teaching  immorality  is  worse  than  open  ami 
avowed  profligacy.  But  other  novelists  are  less  heartless.  We 
may  not  incluoe  them  all  in  one  general  category.  The  works 
of  Maria  Edge  worth,  Scott  and  our  own  Cooper  famish  perhaps 
a  less  objectionable  entertainment  to  the  lovers  of  romance, 
than  almost  any  other  authors  of  fiction.  Scott  has  but  little 
that  is  censuraUe  in  regard  to  morals,  not  because  he  directly 
mculcatffl  virtue,  but  be^ose  he  does  not  draw  it  in  caricature, 
and  cast  reproach  upon  it  by  the  oddity,  bigotry  and  vulgarity 
of  those  who  practise  it.  Wilberforce  complained  of  l^ott's 
•oveb,  that  they  had  so  little  moral  and  reli^iis  object  ^  They 
remind  me,"  said  he,  *^  of  a  giant  spending  bis  strength  cracking 
Buts.1  I  would  rather  go  to  render  up  ray  account,  at  the  last 
day,  carrying  with  me  *  the  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,'  than 
bearing  the  load  of  all  these  volumes,  full  as  they  are  of  genius.'* 
It  was  impossible  that  an  author  whose  chief  object  was  the 
pecuniary  reward,  could  entertain  any  very  exalted  notions  of 
doing  good.  So  far  as  religion  and  morality  are  concerned,  we 
are  rather  indebted  to  him  for  what  he  has  refrained  from  doing 
than  for  what  he  has  actually  done.  *^  He  is,"  in  the  words  of 
Hannah  More,  *'  rather  a  non*moralist  that  an  anti-moralist." 
Except  a  few  bacchanalian  scenes,  which  he  has  described 
apparently  con  amortj  little  can  be  said  against  the  moial 
bearing  of  Scott's  novels,  while  he  is  unrivalled  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  and  in  the  originality  and  truthfulness 
of  his  charactCFS. 

Dickens  is  now  the  popular  favorite.  But  few  question  the 
purity  of  his  principles  or  the  permanency  of  his  reputation,  and 
yet  it  would  not  be  amone  the  wonders  of  the  times,  if  he 
should  outlive  his  own  celebrity.  Some  of  his  writings  look 
like  literary  ephemer»,  abounding  in  genuine  humor  to  be 
sure,  but  like  a  comic  annual,  doomed  to  oblivion,  when  a  suc- 
cessor appears.  Some  good  men  hope  that  his  unmerciful  sa- 
tires upon  the  English  poor  laws  and  upon  English  schools,  will 
direct  the  attention  of  the  great  and  the  powerful  to  the  abuses 
of  those  systems  and  gradually  effect  a  reform.  If  the  English 
overseers  and  schoolmasters  really  resemble  Squeers  and  Bumble, 
their  hope  may  be  iustly  grounded.  If  the  official  personages 
portray^  in  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  Oliver  Twist  be  any  thing 
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but  gross  caricatures,  then  it  is  not  strange  that  Lester  should 
wi[ite  of  the  shame  as  well  as  of  the  glory  of  England.  It  can- 
Bot  be  supposed  that  the  statesmen  and  nobles  of  Great  Brit- 
ain want  information  respecting  the  true  condition  of  their 
country  ;  or  if  they  did  want  it,  that  they  would  resort  to  the 
pages  of  a  popular  novel  to  find  it.  Dickens  has  drawn  some 
few  characters  of  high  moral  worth,  but  he  never  draws  a  reli- 
gious character  except  it  be  in  caricature.  Does  he  design,  by 
this  means,  to  cast  contempt  upon  genuine  piety  1  Who  could 
infer  from  his  novels,  whether  he  were  a  Christian,  Jew  or  Mo- 
hammedan ?  Indeed,  from  the  picture  he  has  given  us  in  Barna- 
by  Rudge  of  the  sour,  fanatical  and  ferocious  spirit  that  charac- 
terized Protestantism,  at  the  period  of  the  London  riots,  we 
should  infer  that  he  is  a  Catholic  or  Jew.  But  in  his  notes  on 
America  he  has  revealed  his  real  opinions.  His  flippant  re- 
marks upon  orthodoxy,  his  contempt  for  temperance,  and  his 
oft-repeated  allusions  to  *'  brandy  and  water,"  prove  him  to  be  a 
heartless  freethinker,  and,  at  least,  a  prospective  inebriate.  I 
will  quote  but  one  passage  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion : — 
''  Wherever  religion  is  resorted  to  as  a  strong  drink,  and  as  an 
escape  from  the  dull  monotonous  round  of  home,  those  of  its 
ministers  who  pepper  the  highest,  will  be  surest  to  please. 
They  who  strew  the  eternal  path  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
brimstone^  and  who  most  ruthlessly  tread  down  the  flowers  and 
leaves  that  crow  by  the  wayside,  will  be  voted  the  most  right- 
eous ;  and  they  who  enlarge,  with  the  greatest  pertinacity,  on 
the  difficulty  of  getting  to  heaven,  will  be  considered  by  all 
true  believers  certain  of  going  there."  He  also  takes  occasion 
in  his  notes  to  sneer  at  temperance  societies  and  temperance 
hotels,  and  at  the  principled  opposition  of  good  men  in  New 
England  to  theatres  and  other  kindred  amusements.  Such 
miserable  jesting  will  not  increase  his  reputation  for  sound  mo- 
rality, or  serve  to  perpetuate  his  present  celebrity. 

**  The  primary  cause  of  this  author's  success,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "  we  take  to  be  his  felicity  in  working  up  the  genuine 
mother-wit  and  unadulterated  vernacular  idioms  of  the  lower 
classes  of  London — for  he  grows  comparatively  com-nonplace 
and  tame  the  moment  his  foot  is  off  the  stones,  and  betrays  in- 
fallible symptoms  of  Cockneyism  in  all  his  aspirations  at  rurali- 
ty."  Those  who  seek  only  amusementy  in  a  novel,  will  find  it 
in  his  works;  those  who  seek  for  instruction,  tor  elevated 
thoughts  elegantly  expressed,  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
other  sources. 
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3.  Novels  are  often  defended  af  an  agreeable  method  ofincul' 
eating  truth.  An  unpleasant  truth  may  be  conveniently  taught 
by  fiction.  In  ancient  times  fable  and  allegory  were  much  ein^ 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  The  ear  of  despots  was  sometimes 
reached  in  this  way,  when  the  bold  assertion  of  the  undisguised 
truth  would  have  cost  the  teacher  his  life.  Some  minds  may 
be  reached  by  the  moral  of  a  romance,  or  captivated  by  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  some  laultless  charac* 
ter,  when  they  would  turn,  with  loathing,  from  the  same  doc- 
trines communicated  in  a  didactic  form.  Such  cases,  however, 
are  very  rare.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  conversion  of  a  profli- 
gate by  the  reading  of  a  religious  novel  ?  Indeed  it  is  only  re- 
ligious persons  who  read  religious  novels.  To  ^'  the  lawless 
and  disobedient"  for  whose  benefit  they  were  expressly  pre- 
pared, they  are  dull,  uninteresting  books.  The  propriety  of  thus 
diluting  religious  truths  for  squeamish  appetites,  is  now  gener- 
ally doubted.  Menzel  censures  the  practice  in  no  measured 
terms.  Speaking  of  religious  paraphrases  and  poetical  versions 
of  portions  of  the  Bible,  prepared  by  German  authors  for  board- 
ing-schools, he  says :  *'  These  sentimental  people  think  that,  be- 
cause they  have  young  girls  in  view,  towards  whom  one  should 
always  be  polite  and  tender,  God's  word  too  must  be  spoiled  by 
softening  down,  diluting  and  sweetening  it  for  them.  The 
language  of  the  Bible  seems  to  them  too  rude  and  unmannerly ; 
and  so  they  extract  from  it  as  from  the  powerful  forest  plants, 
a  little  drop  of  essence  only,  mingle  it  with  sugar,  put  it  up  in 
fine  post  paper,  with  a  neat  device,  and  give  it  to  the  dear 
little  babe  of  grace  to  swallow,  as  a  godly  sugar-plum,  (n 
this  way  the  whole  of  religion  is  conveyed,  smooth  and  sweet 
as  sugar,  to  the  delicate  Flora  of  the  city,  the  boarding-school 
or  the  court.  The  Grod  of  terror,  the  Thunderer  from  Sinai 
must  not  frighten  the  dear  girls ;  and  therefore  he  folds  up  his 
lightnings  prettily,  and  muffles  his  thunder  in  an  easily  flow- 
ing, poetic  measure.  The  terrors  of  the  grave  and  the  torments 
of  hell  must  not  frighten  the  dear  girls ;  they  are  covered  by  an 
antique  sarcophagus,  with  Mathison's  bass  reliefs,  and  a  beauti- 
ful genius,  with  graceful  attitude,  holds  his  torch  reversed."  In 
another  place  he  adds :  "  The  half  educated  multitude  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  cheated  into  the  notion  that  the  old 
and  vigorous  language  of  Luther  is  indelicate,  by  these  self- 
sufficient  enlighteners  and  babblers  about  feeling,  who  wish  to 
see  the  religious  sentiment  widely  spread,  in  fine  and  fashiona- 
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Me  forms  of  speech ;  and  viho  fioelly  become  too  much  at  ease 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  religion  otherwise  than  as  a  thing 
of  habit ;  to  whom  consequently  it  must  be  desirable  to  have  at 
hand  a  devotional  ass's  bridge,  which  in  all  cases  thinks  for 
them,  feels  for  them — a  religious  machine  which  one  needs  only 
to  wind  up  to  play  on  it  all  favorite  emotions— a  book  whidh 
one  needs  but  to  read  in  order  to  imajgine  he  has  thought  or 
felt  something  himself."  Those  sentimental  authors,  in  our 
country,  who  pant  to  do  good,  by  writing  religious  novels,  mo- 
ral tales,  and  children's  biographies  to  render  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  palatable  to  the  natural  heart,  may  derive  some  useful 
hints  from  the  vigorous  good  sense  of  this  Hercules  of  modem 
criticism.  Though  we  freely  admit  that  such  works  may  some* 
times  be  profitable  to  the  young,  by  arresting  the  attention  and 
captivating  the  heart  through  tne  imagination,  yet  when  we  re- 
member that  false  philosophy,  bad  morals  and  infidelity  are  far 
oftener  disguised  in  fiction  than  genuine  evangelical  truth,  we 
should  be  very  cautious  in  commending  novels  as  teachers  of 
moral  and  religious  truth. 

4.  Jfovels  are  frequently  recommended  as  valuable  HUustrO' 
turns  of  national  manners.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  pleas 
that  can  be  urged  in  their  behalf.  It  is  this  which  gives  them 
some  degree  of  permanency  as  literary  productions.  Worics  of 
fiction  can,  with  propriety,  describe  the  minute  details  of  every 
day  life,  dress,  customs  and  manners,  which  are  too  trivial  for 
dignified  history.  Had  we  a  novel  written  by  Plato,  deocriptive 
of  real  life^in  his  own  age,  it  would  be  invaluable  to  us  in  illus- 
trating the  domestic  manners  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  now  quite 
common  for  modern  authors  to  write  fictitious  narratives,  pur- 
posely, to  illustrate  the  private  history  of  the  ancients.  Many 
of  these  works  present  false  or  exaggerated  views  of  their  real 
life,  and  are  worse  than  useless  as  guides  to  truth.  Others  migr 
be  read,  with  profit,  by  the  student  who  is  already  well 
versed  in  ancient  history.  Such  are  the  illustrations  of  Oredc 
and  Roman  life,  by  Becker,  Lockhart's  Valerius,  Bulwer's  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  and  the  "Letters  from  Palmyra"  and  •'Probus" 
ky.Mr.  Ware.  All  works  of  fiction  are  valuable  which  coii- 
tain  faithfiil  pictures  of  the  manners  and  domestic  life  of  any 
people.  It  is  this  trait  which  renders  the  Homeric  poems  so 
captivating,  and  diffuses  an  inexpressible  charm  over  these  gra- 
phic pictures  of  living,  actrog  heroes.  For  the  same  reason  Don 
Quixote,  apart  from  its  inimitable  wit,  has  acquire  a  title  to 
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immortality.  It  will  never  cease  to  be  read,  till  men  forget  or 
entirely  Q^lect  that  portion  of  European  hiatory  which  it  il- 
lustrates. The  Arabian  Nights  are  also  valuable  to  us  as  pic« 
tures  of  Arabian  liie,  modes  of  thinking  and  acting.  But  the 
value  of  such  works  diioinishes  as  our  knowledge  of  the  age 
and  country  they  represent,  increases.  In  recent  times  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  works  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
improvements  in  our  popular  histories  and  biographies.  Dress 
and  manners  are  not  only  described  but  literally  delinmied.  In 
the  recent  pictorial  history  of  England,  the  dress  of  every 
age  is  portrayed  from  the  ^'  top-knot"  to  the  shoe-latctyst ;  and 
the  amusements  mnd  occupations  of  the  people  are  faithfully 
sketched,  from  the  dignified  divertisements  of  monarchs,  to  the 
nursery  sports  of  children. 

5.  T%e  historical  novel  has  been  much  commended.  It  is  said 
to  throw  great  light  upon  dark  passages  of  history,  and  to  ren- 
der what  was  once  a  severe  study  an  agreeable  recreation.  The 
dramatic  exhibition  of  real  personages  and  real  events  is, 
undoubtedly,  more  captivating  to  young  readers  than  the  most 
elaborate  rehearsal  of  the  mere  fads.  For,  if  such  works  were 
eonfined  simply  to  the  truth,  they  would  become  Uistoriesy  but 
just  so  far  as  the^  vary  from  the  truth  they  become  useless,  or 
poMtively  pernicious  as  historical  aids.  They  are  acknowledjged 
to  be  more  interesting  than  dij  chronicles,  and  so  are  fictions 
generally.  Their  fabity  constitutes  their  diarm,  and  the  errors 
Aey  contain  usually  make  a  stronger  impression  than  the  truth 
which  is  associated  with  it  It  is  the  drapery  which  is  thrown 
around  the  real  character,  which  strikes  the  fancy  and  captivates 
the  heart.  Facts  are  often  distorted,  misquoted  or  exaggerated. 
Dates  and  names  must  yield  to  the  emergencies  of  the  author. 
An  anachronism  of  centuries  is  a  mere  trifle,  in  working  out 
the  mazy  web  of  fiction  from  scraps  of  true  history.  Many  of 
Scott's  novels  are  professedly  historical^  and  yet  he  pays  little 
regard  to  historical  accuracy  either  in  facts,  dates,  names  or 
characters.  For  instance,  in  the  '^  Talisman,"  the  romance  of 
the  '^  Squire  of  Low  Decree  "  is  quoted  as  familiar  to  English 
readers  before  it  was  written.  In  the ''  Betrothed,"  Gloucester 
is  raised  to  a  bishoprick  more  than  three  centuries  before  his 
actual  existence.  In  his  *^  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  Edith  of 
Plantagenet  is  married  to  Saladin,  not  only  contrary  to  the 
Christian  faith,  but  contrary  to  the  fact  It  may  be  said  that 
these  are  slight  discrepancies,  and  no  one  is  so  credulous  as  to 
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regard  his  tales  as  veracious  chronicles.  Let  them  not  be  com- 
mended then  as  true  guides  to  historical  Unth.  In  the  instance 
last  alluded  to,  Scott  not  only  introduces  the  falsehood  into  the 
text  but  confirms  it  in  a  note.  Mr.  Mills,  in  noticing  this  fact, 
remarks  :  "  If  this  can  possibly  be  done  merely  to  heighten  the 
illusion  of  his  romance,  it  is  carrying  the  jest  a  little  too  hr ; 
for  the  preservation  of  historical  truth  is  really  too  important  a 
principle  to  be  idly  violated.  But  if  he  seriously  designed  to 
unite  the  province  of  the  historian  with  that  of  the  novelist,  he 
has  chosen  a  very  unlucky  expedient  for  his  own  reputation ; 
and  thu$,  in  either  case,  he  has  rather  wantonly  led  his  readers 
into  error,  and  brought  against  others  a  charge  of  ignorance, 
which  must  recoil  more  deservedly  upon  himself."  False 
impressions  made,  when  the  mind  is  intensely  excited  by  the 
progress  of  the  narrative,  are  not  easily  eradicated.  They  are 
seldom  displaced  by  the  truth.  Hear '^  the  great  Magician  ^ 
himself  on  this  point.  In  his  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  speaking  of 
Shakspeare's  Macbeth,  he  says :  '*  The  genius  of  Shakspeare 
having  found  the  tale  of  Macbeth,  in  the  Scottish  chronicles  of 
Holinshed,  adorned  it  with  a  lustre  similar  to  that  with  which 
a  level  beam  of  the  sun  often  invests  some  fra^ent  of  glass, 
which,  though  shining  at  a  distance  with  the  lustre  of  a  dia- 
mond, is  by  nearer  investigation  discovered  to  be  of  no  "worth 
or  estimation.  Early  authorities,"  he  adds,  '^  show  us  no  such 
persons  as  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance,  nor  have  we  reason  to 
think  that  the  latter  ever  fled  farther  from  Macbeth  than  across 
the  flat  scene,  according  to  the  stage  direction.  Neither  were 
Banquo  and  his  son  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  All  these 
thin^  are  now  known ;  but  the  mind  retains,  pertinaciously, 
the  impression  made  by  the  impositions  of  genius.  "V^ile  the 
works  of  Shakspeare  are  read  and  the  English  language  sub- 
sists, History  may  say  what  she  will,  but  the  general  reader  will 
only  recollect  Macbeth  as  a  sacrilegious  usurper,  and  Richard  HI. 
as  a  deformed  murderer.'*  Men  are  always  more  strongly 
impressed  b^  feeling  than  intellect,  by  passion  than  argument, 
by  the  imagination  than  reason.  When  once  the  wizard  spell 
of  fiction  has  clothed  an  historical  character  in  an  unnatural  or 
unearthly  garb,  no  power  of  truth  can  disenchant  the  victim. 

6.  Mvm  are  defended  as  valuable  helps  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  good  style.  If  the  generality  of  readers  ever  thought  of  style, 
when  in  pursuit  of  the  story,  this  argument  would  deserve  more 
conrideration.    The  most  elaborate  style  is  usually  least  inter- 
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esting  to  most  readers.  Few  persons,  under  the  excitement 
produced  by  strange  incidents  and  an  intensely  interesting  nar- 
rative, ever  stay  to  contemplate  beauties  of  style  or  sentiment 
The  work  is  usually  hurried  over,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  to 
reach  the  catastrophe  and  be  relieved  of  suspense.  No  one 
can  read  a  well-told  story  without  becoming  interested  in  the 
actors,  and  this  interest  increases  as  the  plot  becomes  more 
complex,  till,  at  length,  it  becomes  even  painful.  In  such  a 
state  of  feelings  the  amateur  novel-reader  heeds  not  the  beau- 
ties of  style,  or  thought.  He  omits  the  long  and  prosy  introduc- 
tions which  usually  embody  the  grave  reflections  of  the  author, 
and  are  exhibited  in  his  best  style,  and  hastens  on  to  the  narrative. 
An  exciting  story  is  the  Jirst^  second  and  third  requisite  of  a 
popular  novel.  Style  is  a  secondary  consideration.  It  is  a  rare 
thing  to  see  a  polished  style  in  prose  works  of  £ction.  Such 
attractions  are  far  less  sought  than  stirring  incidents,  imexpect- 
ed  reverses,  hair-breadth  escapes  and  triumphant  love.  In  most 
of  the  popular  novels  we  find  a  Ioose»  slipshod  style,  adapted 
to  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  work.  Barbarisms,  anoma- 
lies and  solecisms  constitute  the  law  of  such  compositions  rather 
than  the  exception.  When  a  large  work  is  thrown  off,  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  volumes  succeed  each  other  as  rapidly  as  arti- 
cles of  merchandise  from  a  mechanic's  shop,  we  can  expect 
nothing  better.  Men  who  write  so  rapidly  must  write  carelessly. 
The  works  of  Dickens  are  celebrated  for  their  "  matchless 
wit,"  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  repartee  or  jeu  d'esprit  of  his 
that  one  would  wish  to  repeat  in  a  drawing-room*  As  he  has 
generally  chosen  his  characters  from  humble  life,  his  most 
amusing  descriptions  and  his  best  displays  of  humor,  Aii  Wcller^ 
isms,  are  better  suited  to  the  bar-room  than  the  parlor.  He 
is  decidedly  the  most  popular  novelist  of  the  age,  and  yet  he 
has  less  to  recommend  him,  in  point  of  stylcy  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  same  department  of  literature.  The 
truth  is,  men  care  very  little  about  style,  if  they  can  find  stim- 
ulus for  the  passions,  strong  excitement.  Novel-readir ;  never  ask 
whether  a  new  work  is  well  vyrUten,  but  the  first  inquiry  is, 
is  it  interesting  1  If  it  can  soothe  sorrow,  make  ,the  debtor  forget 
his  duns,  the  voluptuary  his  pleasures,  and  help  the  idle  "  to  kill 
time,**  it  is  pronounced  good,  though  it  be  no  better  than  the 
"  Pirate's  Own  Book"  or  the  "  Three  Robbers."  "  The  young," 
sayg  Mr.  Alison,  •*  judge  of  composition  not  by  its  merits  when 
compared  with  other  works,  or  by  its  approach  to  any  abstract 
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or  ideal  standard,but  by  its  effects  in  agitating  their  imaginations, 
and  leading  them  into  that  fairy  land,  in  which  the  fancy  of 
youth  has  so  much  delighted  to  wander.     It  is  their  own  ima- 

Sination  that  has  the  charm,  which  they  attribute  to  the  work 
lat  excites  it ;  and  the  simplest  tale  or  the  poorest  novel  is, 
at  that  time,  as  capable  of  awakening  it,  as  afterwards  the 
eloquence  of  Virgil  or  Rousseau."     While  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  absorbed  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  the  inc^^«*nts  and 
the  fate  of  the  actors,  the  beauties  and  blemishes  o{  s  ,  ^  and 
thought  are  foi^otten.     After  Richardson  had  publisht  ^  the 
first  four  volumes  of  his  Clarissa,  which  were  devoured  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  by  the  famished  crowd,  it  was  reported 
that  the  catastrophe,  m  the  forthcoming  volume,  would  be 
unfortunate.    The  reading  public  were  greatly  excited  by  it 
They  had  become  so  interested  in  these  imaginary  persons  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  part  with  them  in  a  tragical  manner. 
Remonstrances  were  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 
Old  Gibber,  says  Scott,  raved  about  it  like  a  profane  bedlamite, 
and  one  sentimental  young  lady,  eager  for  the  conversion  of 
Lovelace,  implored  Richardson  to  save  his  soxd^  as  though  there 
were  a  living  sinner  in  the  case,  and  his  future  destiny  depended 
upon  the  decision  of  the  author.    This  incident  shows  how 
strongly  the  sympathies  may  be  excited  for  fictitious  characters, 
and  how  greatly  young  affections  may  be  modified  by  the  contem- 
plation of  such  unreal  beings.  In  this  lies  the  secret  of  the  nov- 
elist's power.    He  sits  enthroned  in  the  feelings.    The  feelings 
are  blind,  and  yet  they  either  lead  or  drive  *a  majority  of  the 
human  race.   Females  are  generally  supposed  to  possess  warmer 
hearts  and  keener  susceptibilities  than  males,  hence  novelists 
find  their  warmest  admirers  among  women.    They  are  the  first 
t6  kindle  with  the  fires  of  love  and  sentiment,  that  glow  upon 
the  pages  of  romance.    Their  incense  feeds  the  flame ;  and 
the  author  and  his  readers  continue  to  act  reciprocally  upon 
each  other.    Richardson  had  unknown  female  correspondents 
who  secretly  lavished  upon  him  the  most  fulsome  panegyrics. 
Richter  frequently  received  the  most  flattering  communications 
firom  unknown  ladies :  indeed  one  young  lady  actually  commit- 
ted suicide  under  the  excitement  of  a  maddening  passion  con- 
ceived for  this  author  simply  from  reading  his  books.   An  event 
very  similar  to  this  occurred  also  in  Goethe's  history.    Richter 
owed  his  success,  in  Oermany,  to  the  applause  of  ladies.    He 
was  first  encouraged  by  them  to  write,  and  afterwards  elevated. 
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upon  the  wings  of  their  love,  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame. 
He  was  first  invited  to  Weimar  by  an  unknown  female  friend. 
'*  Immediately  upon  his  arrival/'  says  his  American  biographer, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  a  lady  also,  "  he  visited  his  unknown  cor- 
respondent, Madam  Von  Kalb,and  through  her  was  his  presence 
made  known  to  the  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  day. 
All  wanted  to  see  this  wonderful  man.  The  men  received  him 
'witb  1^  arms,  the  women  with  beoHng  hearts.  They  vied 
w'.  c^ch  other  in  their  attentions  to  him  ;  even  the  Dutchess 
Anri^ia,  who  had  given  orders  that  they  should  immediately 
inform  her  of  his  arrival,  flattered  him  by  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  admiration."  ^^This  wonderful  man''  wrote 
somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  volumes  of  novels  and  miscel- 
lanies, all  in  a  style  which  none  but  a  madman  or  transcenden- 
talist  would  imitate ;  and,  in  a  language  vjMch  native  Germans 
amnot  understand  without  a  new  dictionary  or  glossary.  In  all 
his  novels,  he  has  repeated  the  changes  of  his  own  variegated 
life,  and  made  himself,  his  relatives  and  friends  the  heroes  of 
bis  epics ;  so  that  the  Germans,  with  the  help  of  a  new  lexicon, 
and  foreigners,  by  learning  a  new  language  and  wading  through 
half  a  hundred  volumes  of  fiction,  may  learn  what  a  strai^t 
and  ^*  wonderful  man  "  Jean  Paul  Richter  was. 

7.  Jfovelsy  it  is  saidf  ou&ht  to  he  encouraged  because  they  in'- 
crease  the  sum  of  human  happin€ssy  by  the  real  pleasure  which 
they  afford  to  the  reader.  To  the  cultivated  mind,  the  best 
novels,  when  viewed  as  works  of  art,  furnish  a  high  intellectual 
treat.  The  pleasure  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  derived  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  finished  statue,  a  beautiful  picture,  or  a 
sublime  poem.  This  pleasure  is  innocent  It  is  also  invigorat- 
ing to  the  intellect  and  taste ;  but  to  the  reader  who  seeks  only 
excitement  from  the  story,  the  perusal  of  the  most  unexception- 
able novels  is  enervating  and  demoralizing.  It  is  not  desirable 
to  excite  strong  sympathy  for  imaginary  beings.  The  mind 
having  nothing  to  act  upon,  like  a  surcharged  musket,  recoils 
upon  itself.  When  the  heart  is  warmed  with  pity  for  real  wo, 
it  is  made  better ;  when  its  best  feelings  are  wasted  upon  mere 
phantoms,  it  either  becomes  callous,  or  prematurely  sensitive, 
when  there  is  no  real  object  for  the  excited  affections  to  cling 
to,  the  moral  constitution  is  usually  enfeebled  and  the  sensibili- 
ties blunted,  and  a  more  pungent  stimulus  is  required  at  every 
successive  excitation.  The  effect  of  this  unnatural  activity  of 
the  emotions  upon  the  soul,  is  similar  to  that  of  narcotics  upon 
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the  body.  In  both  cases,  the  nervous  energy  is  exhausted. 
Constant  attendance  upon  the  theatre,  where  the  strongeist  pas- 
sions are  appealed  to,  or  habitual  novel-reading,  destroys  all 
genuine  sensibility.  No  heart  is  so  cold  as  that  of  the  languid 
sentimentalist,  \vho  has  often  wept  for  unreal  wo.  One  single 
pulsation  of  pity,  accompanied  by  the  smallest  act  of  benefi- 
cence to  a  real  sufferer,  outweighs  all  the  factitious  sorrow  and 
unavailing  tears  which  a  life  of  devotion  to  the  tragic  exhibi- 
tions of  the  theatre  can  produce.  Sympathy  and  affection, 
like  faith,  are  only  valuable  in  action.  It  is  m  vain  to  talk  of 
human  suffering,  or  even/eel  for  it,  if  we  do  not  ad.  Real  life 
demands  our  best  affections.  It  is  not  rigfU  to  lavish  them  upon 
fancied  distress.  Besides  the  injury  done  to  the  heart  in  the 
loss  of  sensibility,  occasioned  by  familiarity  with  imaginary 
sufferings,  many  novels  fill  the  mind  with  groundless  fears  and 
absurd  superstitions.  Those  authors  who  choose  for  their  fa- 
vorite themes  the  varieties  of  the  supernatural, 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  saga.<, 
Nocturnas  lemures  porteDiaque, 

distress  the  young  reader  with  imaginary  terrors.  When  we 
read  Mrs.  Radcliie's  wild  and  fearful  tales,  the  real  world  seems 
to  disappear,  and  we  live  in  an  enchanted  region  of  her  own 
creation,  *^  where  mouldering  castles  rise  conscious  of  deeds  of 
blood,"  where  deep  vaults  and  lonely  halls  echo  with  the  tramp 
of  the  disturbed  dead.  .  Few  men  can  enjoy  quiet  slumber  after 
reading,  late  at  night,  the  "  Mysteries  of  tJdolpho,'*  or  the  "  Ro- 
mance of  the  Forest."  The  timid  reader  trembles,  in  his  soli- 
tary couch,  at  the  creaking  of  a  shutter,  expecting,  every  mo- 
ment, to  see  the  midnight  assassin  enter  from  some  concealed 
passage.  The  spectres  and  ghosts,  with  whose  history  he  has 
become  so  familiar,  come  uninvited  to  the  dormitory  of  their 
new  acquaintance.  They  clank  their  chains  and  utter  thdr 
dismal  groans  in  his  hearing,  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  horrid 
history  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  waking  hours.  Few  young 
persons  can  read  tales  of  such  terrific  interest,  without  being 
haunted  with  'Uhick  coming  fancies,"  by  day,  and  troubled 
dreams,  by  night. 

8.  Jfovds,  it  is  said  a^ain^  afford  to  the  mind  a  relief  from  se^ 
verer  emfloymenis.  This  is  sometimes  true.  Butitisfaroitcnerthe 
case,  that  the  novel-reader  neglects  all  his  appropriate  duties  for 
this  amusement.    The  class  of  minds  which  absolutely  need  re- 
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laxation  from  severe  applicatioQ  is  very  small.  Such  men  seldom 
read  novels.  They  have  no  time  to  devote  to  such  recreation. 
They  generally  seek  their  solace  in  works  that  can  insirudy  as 
well  as  please.  The  sober,  strong-minded  man  has  little  love 
for  fiction.  Those  scholars  who  are  passionately  fond  of  novels 
in  their  youth,  generally  lose  all  relish  for  them  when  they  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  solid  learning.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
learned,  and  so  much  to  be  done,  in  this  short  life,  that  few  men 
who  justly  appreciate  their  duties,  and  the  worth  of  time,  will 
come  down  from  their  high  vocations  to  seek  pleasurable  excite* 
ment  in  fictitious  tales,  or  turn  aside  from  the  wants  of  the  suf- 
fering poor,  **  who  are  always  with  them,''  to  shed  unavailing 
tears  over  imaffinanr  wa  It  is  the  excitable,  the  gay,  the  idle, 
the  devotees  of  fashion,  who  seek  new  stimulus  for  their  ex- 
hausted sensibilities  in  works  of  fiction.  It  m  not  those  who 
^  think  too  much,''  but  those  who  think  too  little,  the  absolutely 
thoughtless  herdj  that  waste  time  in  this  species  of  beggarly  day 
dreaming,  m  which,  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  '*  the  mind  of  the 
dreamer  furnishes  nothing  but  laziness  and  a  little  mawkish 
sensibility ;  while  the  whole  materiel  and  imagery  of  the  doze 
is  supplied,  ab  extra,  by  a  sort  of  mental  camera  obscura,  manu- 
factured at  the  printing-office,  which,  pro  tempore,  fixes,  reflects, 
and  transmits  the  moving  phantasms  of  one  man's  delirium,  so 
as  to  people  the  barrenness  of  a  hundred  other  brains,  affliqted 
with  the  same  trance  or  suspension  of  all  common  sense  and  all 
definite  purpose.*'  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sufficient  vin- 
dication of  novels,  that  they  furnish  employment  for  vacant 
minds ;  that  they  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  idle  and  dissolute, 
who  would  else  be  plotting  mischief.  Theatrical  amusements, 
public  spectacles,  and  games  of  chance,  have  probably  served 
the  same  nMe  end.  Miller,  in  his  ^^  History  Philosophically 
Illustrated,"  has  shown  us  that  card-playing,  when  it  was  first 
introduced,  was  greatly  useful  in  quelling  the  turbulent  passions 
of  ferocious  knights,  and  turning  their  thoughts  from  lust  and 
sensual  indulgence.  Will  Christian  philosophers  advocate  the 
continuance  of  card-playing  and  gamblings  to  prevent  crime, 
and  refine  libertines  and  epicureans  1  When  men  have  become 
fo  debased  as  to  derive  an  upuxird  impulse  from  reading  Paul 
Clifford  or  Jack  Shepard.  or  any  of  those  numerous  ^^  splendid 
fictbns,"  which  show  to  the  astonished  world  that  an  adventu- 
rous warfare  upon  all  that  men  hold  dear,  is  the  most  glorious, 
as  well  as  the  shortest  road  to  romantic  immortality,  men  it  is 
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time  that  the  schoolmaster  and  missionary  ^*  should  be  abroad/' 
in  our  own  land.  Many  of  our  most  popular  modern  novels, 
in  which  there  is  a  miserable  effort  to  excite  curiosity,  by  giving 
fame,  or  at  least  notoriety,  to  the  meanest  and  vilest  of  our  kind, 
cannot  furnish  an  innocent  recreation  to  any  class  of  readers, 
least  of  all  to  those  who  are  already  inclined  to  desperate  deeds. 
They  stimulate  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  They  give 
new  interest  to  great  crimes,  and  rouse  the  fainting  courage  of 
abandoned  youtn  to  deeds  of  reckless  daring.  The  American 
Tract  Society,  in  their  recent  report,  speaking  of  such  works, 
uses  the  following  language :  ^^  It  became  a  grave  question  how 
far  the  increasing  catalogue  among  us  of  shameless  crimes 
whose  names  are  "  Legion  " — of  peculation,  of  murder,  and  of 
suicide,  was  traceable  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  such  publi- 
cations! Corvosier,  the  murderer  of  Lord  William  Russell, 
confessed,  and  wished  the  sheriff  to  let  it  be  known  to  the  world, 
(and  the  murderer's  dying  message  has  reached  our  land,)  that 
the  idea  of  his  work  of  blood  was  first  suggested  to  him  hj 
reading  and  seeing  the  performance  of  '*  Jack  Shepard."  This 
book  was  lent  to  him  by  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  ever  seen  it.  Oxford, 
too,  who  sought  the  Queen's  life,  it  is  said,  made  substantially 
the  same  statement  respecting  the  influence  upon  his  mind  of 
the  "  Bravo  of  Venice."  Jack  Shepard  has  been  dramatized 
and  acted,  many  nights,  at  *Mhe  Adelphi,"  in  London,  ^tb 
great  applause,  and  the  exploits  of  this  gay  highwayman  were 
represented  before  the  eyes  of  a  brilliant  and  sympathizing 
audience.  The  story  of  Madame  Lafarge,  who  was  convicted 
of  poisoning  her  husband,  has  also  been  translated  frrim  the 
French,  dramatized  and  exhibited  for  the  edification  of  the  sen- 
timental ladies  of  England  and  America.  Her  autobiography 
will  furnish  all  the  stage  directions  as  well  as  hypocritical  dis- 
guises, which  even  an  amateur  female  assassin  could  desire. 
But,  for  the  present,  theatrical  exhibitions  and  novel-reading 
have  been  cast  somewhat  into  the  shade,  in  our  large  cities,  by 
popular  lectures.  By  this  means,  those  weak  minds  which  can- 
not endure  the  fati^e  of  thinking,  are  furnished  with  a  small 
capital  of  information  for  a  small  pecuniary  reward,  and  those 
highly  sensitive  souls  that  cannot  resist  temptation,  are,  for  the 
time  being,  restrained  from  the  commission  of  crime  by  the 
presence  of  respectable  society.  For  a  time,  this  mode  of  o<xu- 
pying  those  who  could  not  rationally  and  virtuously  employ 
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themsekes,  seemed  to  promise  great  good  to  the  community. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  system,  like  every  thing  else 
humany  is  destined  to  degenerate,  and  that  infidelity  and  quack- 
ery will  soon  find  more  champions  in  the  lecture-room,  than 
religion  and  science. 

The  evils  of  novel-reading  are  confined  principally  to  the 
young  and  thoughtless.  The  old  hack,  whose  sensibilities  are 
dead,  can  scarcely  be  made  worse  by  false  rhetoric,  bad  taste,  or 
corrupt  morals.  But  when  a  passion  for  romance  seizes  a  young 
mind,  it  is  ruinous.  It  destroys  all  relish  for  the  serious  duties 
of  life,  and  renders  its  victim  unstable  and  giddy.  His  reason 
is  subjected  to  feeling.  He  lives  in  an  unreal  world.  He 
dreams  of  Elysian  fields  amid  the  very  deserts  of  life.  He 
speaks  and  writes  in  the  borrowed  sentiments  of  the  novelist. 
Affectation  takes  the  place  of  ingenuousness.  His  manners  are 
artificial,  hb  plans  a  mere  dream  of  romance.  He  imagines 
himself  a  hero,  and  the  object  of  his  young  affections  a  heroine. 
Nothing  but  sad  disappointment  can  enlighten  such  an  enthusi- 
ast All,  to  be  sure,  are  not  equally  injured  by  promiscuous  novel- 
reading,  but  very  few  escape  unscathed.  It  requires  the  strongest 
minds,  the  ver}'  highest  order  of  intellect,  to  resist  its  enervating 
influence ;  for  there  is  no  mental  discipline  in  it,  no  mental  nutri- 
ment is  derived  from  it.  It  is  only  the  profound  critic,  who 
studies  a  novel  as  a  work  of  art,  analyzes  its  plot,  and  duly 
estimates  its  characters,  that  derives  intellectual  improvement 
from  it 

The  common  reader  is  excited  (perhaps  wrongly)  and  pleas- 
ed for  the  hour,  then  left  in  a  state  of  languor  and  mental  im- 
becility. The  understanding,  thereby,  loses  its  healthy  tone, 
and  the  young  romancer  becomes  a  sickly  sentimentalist.  No 
man  could  appreciate  the  influence  of  novels  better  than  Sir  W. 
Scott  It  may  be  supposed  that  he  would  certainly  view  them 
in  the  most  favorable  light  I  conclude  in  his  words:  "  Exclud- 
ing from  consideration  those  infamous  works  which  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  grosser  passions  of  our  nature,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  the  worst  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
perusal  of  novels  is,  that  the  habit  is  apt  to  generate  an  indis- 
position to  real  history  and  useful  literature;  and  that  the  best 
whicli  can  be  hoped  is,  that  they  may  sometimes  instruct  the 
youthful  mind  by  real  pictures  of  life,  and  sometimes  awaken 
their  better  feelings  and  sympathies  by  strains  of  generous  sen- 
timent and  tales  of  fictitious  wo.    Beyond  this  point,  they  are 
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a  mere  elegance,  a  luxury  contrived  for  the  amusement  of  pol- 
ished life,  and  the  gratification  of  that  half  love  of  literature 
which  pervades  all  ranks  of  an  advanced  stage  of  society,  and 
are  read  much  more  for  amusement  than  vrith  the  least  hope  of 
deriving  instruction  from  them." 


ARTICLE    VI. 
L:fe,  Chabacteb,  and  Wobks  op  John  Wesley. 

Vj  Samuel  G.  Brown,  Profesaor  In  DftrtmooUi  College,  N.  H. 

More  than  twenty  years  a^o,  the  Poet  Laureate  of  Great 
Britain,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  wrote  *^  The  Life 
of  Wesley,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.''  The 
work  was  variously  criticised.  By  some  it  was  condemned,  as 
much  too  favorable  to  Wesley ;  by  others,  as  being  quite  unjust. 
Some  were  surprised  at  its  liberality  ;  others  at  its  narrowness. 
From  the  censures  of  parties  so  widely  sundered,  we  might 
with  some  safety  conclude,  that  its  virtues  are  very  great.  It 
would  however  be  quite  out  of  place  to  criticise,  at  this  late 
day,  the  merits  of  the  very  comprehensive  and  interesting  work 
of  Dr.  Southey,  but  we  hope  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review 
again  the  'i^e  of  so  singular  and  distinguished  a  man  as  Wesley 
with  such  aids  as  subsequent  publications  may  offer. 

The  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries  were  distinguished  in  England,  for  a  gen- 
eral declension  of  spiritual  religion.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
minutely  to  inquire  the  reasons  of  a  fact  wh'ch  no  one  denies. 
It  was  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  loose  morals  of  the  court, 
subsequent  to  the  restoration,  which,  after  infecting  the  higher 
classes,  sent  down  the  streams  of  its  poisonous  influence  to  the 
very  dregs  of  the  populace.  In  part  it  was  owing  to  the  violent 
convulsions  of  the  civil  wars,  which  unsettled  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  in  part,  to  a  natural  opposition  to  all  priestly  influence, 
induced  by  years  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  and  in  part,  to  the 
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inefficiency  of  the  clergy  and  the  inadequate  provision  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  vi'^esi  and  best 
of  men  lived  during  these  times,  but  they  are  single  vtars  in 
the  overcast  firmament  The  irreligious  spirit  had  pervaded 
the  universities ;  and  the  cloisters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
which  the  church  had  founded  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  and 
learning,  were  filled  with  men,  destitute  of  faith  themselves, 
and  intolerant  of  it  in  others.  The  Chancellor  of  Oxford  was 
obliged  in  a  program  to  exhort  the  tutors  to  discharge  their 
duty  by  double  diligence,  and  had  forbidden  the  undergraduates 
to  read  such  books  as  misht  tend  to  the  weakening  of  their 
faith  ;  but  fashion  and  wit  drove  the  tide  against  argument  and 
authority.  So  late  as  1736,  Bishop  Butler  wrote  in  the  adver- 
tisement to  the  **  Jinalogy^*'  **  It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to 
be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at  length 
discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they  treat  it  as  if, 
in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  people 
of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up  as  a 
principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  way  of 
reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the 
world." 

Meanwhile  Providence  was  preparing  an  agency  destined  to 
exert  a  marvellous  and  permanent  influence  upon  those  great 
bodies  of  the  people  which  were  not  refined  enough  to  be  car- 
ried away  by  the  gay  and  licentious  skepticism  of  the  day,  nor 
learned  enough  to  be  much  affected  by  the  logical  treatises  of 
learned  prelates ;  an  agency  destined  ultimately  to  startle  from 
their  spiritual  lethargy  all  classes  in  the  kingdom. 

Had  a  stranger  visited  Oxford  about  the  vear  1732,  he  would 
probably  have  been  called  to  notice  a  small  company  of  young 
men,  singular  in  their  manners  and  their  dress,  studious  and 
exact  in  their  habits,  strict  in  obeying  the  injunctions  of  the 
Rubrick,  economical  and  devout  They  went  to  receive  the 
sacrament  at  St  Mary's,  through  a  crowd  of  ridiculing  fellow- 
students,  but  the  laughter  only  united  them  more  closely  to  each 
other,  and  drove  them  to  a  more  cautious  and  earnest  study  of 
the  Bible  and  books  of  practical  pietv.  They  were  called 
Bible-bigots,  Sacramentanans,  the  llofy  Club.  Every  day 
increased  the  bitter  scorn  with  which  they  were  assailed ;  every 
day  cemented  more  strongly  their  mutual  attachment,  and  made 
wider  the  chasm  between  them  and  their  fellows.   They  became 
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more  methodical  in  their  lives :  Ihey  matched,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed ;  they  ivaited  more  carefully  on  the  sick  and  the  prisoners, 
and  gave  money  to  the  poor.  *^  One  of  them  had  thirty  pounds 
a  year ;  he  lived  on  twenty-eight  and  gave  away  forty  shillings. 
The  next  year  he  received  sixty  pounds;  he  still  lived  on 
twenty* eight  and  gave  away  thirty-two.  The  third  year  he 
received  ninety  pounds  and  gjave  away  sixty-two.  The  fourth 
year  he  received  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  still  he  lived 
as  before  and  gave  to  the  poor  ninety-two."  This  one  was 
John  Wesley,  the  ^reat  statesman  of  Methodism.  In  this 
company  too  was  his  brother  Charles,  the  "  sweet  singer "  of 
the  sect  that  was  to  be,  and  Whitefield,  its  eloquent  preacher, 
who  had  come  up  from  washing  mops  and  cleaning  rooms  at 
the  Bell  Inn  in  Gloucester,  to  enter  as  a  Servitor  at  Pembroke 
College. 

It  could  not  be  presumed  that  such  a  band  would  restrict 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  utmost  prudence.  They 
were  compelled  to  learn  by  experience  what  no  one  was  able 
or  willing  to  teach  them,  and  that  experience  was  sometimes 
bitter,  as  their  course  was  sometimes  erratic  and  visionary. 
They  determined  to  live  for  another  world  and  to  mortify  them- 
selves in  this.  They  multiplied  their  good  works,  and  bound 
themselves  by  rules  which  Loyola  or  St.  Francis  would  have 
been  pleased  with.  They  journeyed  on  foot  in  order  to  save 
money  to  give  to  the  poor.  Wesley  would  not  have  his  hair 
dressed,  for  the  same  reason.  They  framed  minute  questions 
for  self-examination,  such  as,  whether  ihey  prayed  with  fervor 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  at  noon ;  whether 
they  used  a  collect  at  nine,  twelve  and  three  o'clock ;  whether 
they  meditated  on  Sunday  from  three  to  four  on  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis,  or  mused  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  twelve  to  one  oo 
the  Passion.  They  regularly  visited  the  sick  and  the  prisoners; 
they  fasted  two  days  in  the  week  and  sometimes  three;  they 
received  the  sacrament  every  Sabbath ;  during  the  six  weeks 
of  Lent  they  ate  no  flesh  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
Whitefield  chose  the  worst  sort  of  food  in  order  to  humble 
himself  the  more ;  he  went  out  in  stormy  nights,  into  the 
walk  of  Christ-Church  and  prayed  for  two  hours ;  sometimes 
kneeling,  sometimes  lying  on  his  face,  because  Christ  was 
tempted  in  the  desert.  He  thought  it  unbecoming  a  penitent 
to  have  his  hair  powdered,  or  to  wear  a  clean  dress,  and  his 
gown  was  patched,  his  shoes  were  dirty,  his  whole  apparel 
mean. 
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The  enthnsiasm  of  such  men  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
checked  by  the  ridicule  of  witlings  from  whose  society  they 
had  the  courage  to  break  off,  nor  even  by  the  arguments  of 
more  sober  men  who  had  never  experienced  such  depths  of  sor- 
row as  were  stirred  up  in  their  own  bosoms.  Their  growing 
asceticism,  however,  which  opposition  might  only  have  strength- 
ened, was  rebuked  in  a  more  effectual  way.  Whitefield  became 
so  emaciated  that  he  could  scarcely  creep  up  stairs,  and  finally 
a  fit  of  sickness  confined  him  for  seven  weeks.  Others  of  the 
company  suffered  in  like  manner,  till  their  number,  which  was 
never  more  than  twenty-five,  was  reduced  to  five  or  six.  Al- 
though Wesley  was  not  the  originator  of  the  austerities  which 
they  thought  fit  to  practbe,  yet  from  his  age,  experience,  learn- 
ing and  office,  (he  was  at  this  time  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,) 
no  less  than  from  his  natural  fitness  for  the  place,  he  became 
the  head  of  the  company. 

The  father  of  Wesley  was  Rector  of  Epworth,  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  great  force  of  character,  and  devout 
piety.  His  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman  ;  well  educated, 
at  a  time  when  to  be  well  educated  implied  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  independent  in  her  opinions,  when  indepen- 
dence required  sacrifices,  of  strong  understanding  and  fervent 
piety.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband  from  his  parish,  she 
used  to  assemble  her  family  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  read 
prayers  and  a  sermon.  When  some  of  her  neighbors  wished 
to  join  the  circle,  she  did  not  object,  for,  in  the  absence  of  the 
proper  minister,  *^  she  could  not  but  look  upon  every  soul  which 
be  bad  led  under  her  care,  as  a  talent  committed  to  her  trust 
by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  families  of  heaven  and  earth." 
^'  If  I  am  unfaithful,''  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  *'  to  him  or  to 
you,  in  neglecting  to  improve  these  talents,  how  shall  I  answer 
unto  him,  when  he  shall  command  me  to  render  an  account  of 
my  stewardship!*'  Mr.  Wesley  was,  however,  somewhat  alarmed 
by  the  report  which  reached  him,  that  a  conventicle  was  held 
at  his  house,  and  he  wrote  to  her  a  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  meetings.  She  replied  to  him  with  a  representation  of  the 
good  effected  in  this  humble  way,  and  of  the  evil  which  would 
K)llow  if  they  were  broken  up,  and  concluded  in  these  forcible 
words :  ^*  If  you  do,  after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assembly, 
do  not  tell  me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it,  for  that  will  not 
satisfy  my  conscience ;  but  send  me  your  positive  command^  in 
such  full  and  express  terms,  as  may  absolve  me  from  guilt  and 
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poDishment  for  rejecting  this  opportunity  of  doing  good,  vhen 
you  and  I  shall  appear  before  the  great  and  awful  tribunal  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  How  much  influence  such  a  mother 
roust  have  had  on  the  future  leader  of  a  great  sect,  no  one  can 
fully  estimate.  The  same  energy,  good  judgment  and  earnest- 
ness remained  with  her  through  life,  and  made  her  the  wise 
counsellor  of  her  son  when  he  was  assailed  at  Oxford,  and  still 
later,  when  thousands  regarded  his  will  as  law. 

The  early  life  of  Wesley  was  attended  with  more  than  com- 
mon dangers  and  prodigies.  When  he  was  six  years  old,  he 
was  rescued  from  the  flames  of  their  burning  house  a  single 
moment  before  the  roof  fell  in.  He  was  the  last  of  the  children 
saved,  having  been  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  midnight 
escape. 

When  he  was  at  school,  his  father's  house  became  the  scene 
of  disturbances  so  singular  as  to  be  considered  supernatural. 
Although  not  included  in  the  common  histories  of  demonology, 
they  are  among  the  most  remarkable  and  well  attested  of  those 
events  which  have  so  frequently  satisfied  the  credulity  (not  to 
say  sober  judgment)  of  men.  The  supernatural  visitants  made, 
their  presence  known,  by  appealing,  as  usual,  to  the  sense  of 
hearing,  rather  than  to  that  of  sight.  Now  there  was  a  knock- 
ing on  the  table,  on  the  shelves,  about  the  beds,  a  heavy  foot- 
step was  heard  in  a  room  which  had  long  been  locked  up. 
Now  the  sound  seemed  as  though  the  pewter  had  been  hurled 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  but  not  a  platter  had  been  moved; 
now  as  though  a  basket  of  glass  bottles  had  been  shivered  at 
once ;  now  as  though  a  quantity  of  silver  fell  into  Mrs.  Wesley's 
lap  and  ran  jingling  to  her  feet ;  now  it  was  like  the  creaking 
of  a  saw  or  a  windmill.  The  iron  casements  of  the  windows 
rattled ;  the  door-latches  moved  up  and  down,  though  no  one 
was  near  \  the  hand-mill  whirled  swiAly,  though  no  one  touched 
it ;  the  trencher  danced  on  the  table,  and,  on  these  occasions,  the 
wind  rose  and  whistled  about  the  house.  The  elder  Wesley,  who 
had  no  fear  of  the  devil,  on  one  occasion  rated  their  unknown  tor- 
mentor soundly  for  his  contemptible  conduct  in  trying  to  frighten 
the  children,  and  dared  him  to  come  into  the  studv  to  him  who 
was  a  man.  Old  Jeffrey  (so  they  had  named  him)  immediately 
gave  a  loud  and  peculiar  knock,  as  if  to  say,  "  with  great  plea- 
sure, sir,"  and  the  next  evening  when  Mr.  Wesley  went  to  the 
study,  of  which  he  alone  had  the  key,  the  door  was  thrust  back 
upon  him  with  great  violence.    He  pressed  in,  however,  and 
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there  was  nothing  there ;  but  the  knocking  began  now  on  one 
8ide  and  then  on  the  other.  Wesley  adjured  the  imp  to  speak, 
but  there  was  no  reply.  One  of  his  daughters  was  with  him. 
**  Nancy/'  said  Mr.  Wesley,  determined  to  be  fair  with  the 
spirit,  "  two  Christians  are  an  over  match  for  the  devil.  Oo  all 
of  you  down  stairs ;  it  may  be,  when  I  am  alone,  it  will  have 
courage  to  speak."  They  went  Wesley  repeated  the  adjura- 
tion, but  the  devil  remained  deaf  and  dumb.  They  soon  lost 
all  fear  of  their  mysterious  visitor,  and  the  children  had  no 
pleasanter  frolic  than  to  chase  the  knocking  about  from  room 
to  room.  For  two  months  this  continued  by  night  and  by  day, 
and  no  clew  to  its  real  cause  was  ever  discovered.  All  the  family 
believed  it  to  be  supernatural.  The  credulity  which  John 
Wesley  sometimes  showed  in  after  life,  may  be  in  P&rt  ascribed 
to  his  firm  belief  in  the  agency  of  spirits  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
so  early  and  forcibly  impressed  upon  him.  Nor  should  we  smile 
with  too  much  self-complacency  on  the  folly  of  that  good  family, 
when  we  remember  their  devout  spirit,  their  serious  view  of 
life,  their  habitual  communion  with  the  invisible  and  the  future, 
or  the  general  belief  of  even  many  fine  scholars  of  the  time, 
in  that  last  ^*  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain.''* 

Of  the  bearing  of  John  Wesley  at  the  Charter  House  School 
in  London,  we  have  very  meagre  accounts.  He  was  starved 
and  faeged  by  the  older  boys,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  schools  at  that  time,  while  by  his  quietness,  regularity 
and  application,  he  became  a  favorite  with  the  master.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford,  and  sub- 
sequently became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College.  It  was  to  the 
discipline  of  the  universi^,  and  especially  to  bis  duties  as  Greek 
lecturer  and  moderator  of  the  logic  classes,  which  obliged  him 
to  attend  the  disputations  of  the  students  six  times  a  week,  that 
he  owed  much  of  that  thorough  scholarship,  and  that  power  of 
clear  and  subtle  discrimination,  and  expert  argument,  which 
fitted  him  for  the  great  employment  of  his  future  life.  Here  he 
began  that  diary  which  acquaints  us  with  the  feelings  and  opin- 
ions and  daily  employments  of  one  of  the  most  active  men,  for 
nearly  seventy  years.  Here  he  began  to  apportion  his  time. 
Every  day  had  its  fixed  occupations.  Monday  and  Tuesday 
were  allotted  to  the  Clashes ;  Wednesday  to  Logic  and  Ethics. 

*  See  Scott  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft. 
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ThiKsday  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  Friday  to  Metaphysics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  Saturday  to  Oratory  and  Poetry ;  Sunday 
to  Divinity  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  time  somewhere  to  Mathenaat- 
ics.  He  soon  learned,  however,  the  sorrowful  lesson,  that  to 
know  some  things  well,  we  must  be  contented  to  be  ignorant 
of  a  great  many  more.  Over  his  pupils  he  exercised  a  stricter 
c<>ntrol  than  had  been  common  at  the  university*  and  showed 
the  germ  at  least  of  those  *^  disciplinary  habits,"  for  which  he 
became  so  famous.  He  obliged  them  to  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  he  superintended  their  reading ;  he  regulated  their  morals; 
he  controlled  their  general  conduct 

But  Oxford  was  to  be  remembered  by  him  for  still  weightier 
reasons  than  for  the  sound  scholarship  she  gave  him.  His 
brother  Charles  had  joined  him  as  member  of  Christ-Church, 
and  the  religious  feeling  of  both  became  most  thoroughly 
aroused.  Their  earnest  and  awakening  minds  were  deeply 
affected  by  the  writings  of  Thomas  a  I&mpis,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  William  Law.  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Living, 
and  the  Serious  Call,  left  them  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  duty, 
the  great  labor  of  life,  without  directing  them  w*itb  sufficient 
plainness  to  the  only  means  through  which  man  can  **  be.  just 
with  Qod."*  The  world  was  nothing  to  them ;  eternity,  every 
thing.  With  their  own  hands  they  must  painfully  work  out 
their  own  salvation;  with  their  own  hands  they  must  roll  up 
the  huge  Sisyphsean  rock  which  every  moment  recoiled  upon 
them  with  new  weight  Hence  their  seclusion,  their  rigorous 
self-denial,  their  pbarisaical  peculiarities,  which  the  friend- 
ship of  Law  and  the  fellowship  of  Whitefield  and  Hervey  and 
Mor^n  only  exasperated.  It  was  not  the  aee  of  asceticism,  or 
Wesley  would  certainly  have  gone  to  the  wilderness  and  lived 
a  hermit :  it  was  not  an  age  of  religious  enthusiasm,  or  he 

•  "  When  I  observe,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "how  fast  life 
flies  away,  and  how  slow  improvement  comes,  I  think  one  can 
never  be  too  much  afraid  of  dying  before  one  has  learned  to 
live,  I  mean  even  in  the  course  of  nature.  For  were  I  sure 
that  Ube  silver  cord  should  not  be  violently  loosed;'  that 
*  the  wheel  should  not  be  broken  at  the  cistern'  till  it  was  quite 
worn  away  by  its  own  motion ;  yet  what  a  time  would  this  give 
me  for  such  a  work !  a  moment,  to  transact  the  business  of 
eternity  !  What  are  forty  years  in  comparison  of  this  1  So 
that  were  I  sure  what  man  never  yet  was  sure  of,  how  little 
would  it  alter  the  case !" 
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might  have  preached  another  crusade.  England  was  not  a 
country  for  nonks,  or  he  would  certainly  have  founded  a  new 
and  rigorous  order. 

In  1732,  the  charter  of  the  province  of  Georgia  was  granted 
by  George  II.,  and  in  1736  Oglethorpe,  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
returned  to  England  for  a  reinforcement.  The  enterprise  was 
everywhere  regarded  with  favor,  and  the  trustees  sought 
for  men  to  go  out  as  ministers  to  the  colonists  and  the  Indians. 
They  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Wesleys.  Who  else  had  so  much 
of  the  missionary  spirit  1  After  some  hesitation  the  brothers 
concluded  to  accept  the  invitation.  Two  years  before,  a  band  of 
Moravians,  amid  hymns  and  prayer?,  had  left  the  little  community 
of  Herrnhutt,  and  '^  floating  down  the  Maine,  and  between  the 
castles,  crags,  the  vineyards  and  the  white-walled  towns  that 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,''  had  embarked  at  Rotterdam, 
and  settled  in  freedom  and  hope  near  Savannah.  On  board  the 
vessel  in  which  the  Wesleys  embarked,  they  found  a  number  of 
Moravians  going  to  join  their  brethren.  The  whole  company 
might  honestly  have  adopted  the  seal  of  the  corporation  of  the 
colony,  "  a  group  of  silk-worms  at  their  toils,"  with  the  motto 
non  stbi  sed  aliiSy  not  for  themselves  but  for  others.  The  leaven 
of  selfishness  was  not  mingled  with  their  motives.  ^^  Are  you 
one  of  these  knights-errant  V*  said  an  unbeliever  to  Wesley. 
"  You  havea  good  provision  for  life,  must  you  leave  all  to  fight 
windmills  1"  •*  Sir,"  replied  the  missionary,  "  if  the  Bible  be 
not  true,  1  am  as  ver}'  a  fool  and  roadman  as  you  can  conceive, 
but  if  it  be  of  God,  I  am  sober-minded  ;  for  he  has  declared, 
"  There  is  no  man  who  has  left  houses,  or  friends,  or  brethren, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold 
more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  everlasting 
life." 

The  conduct  of  the  Moravians  during  the  voyage,  full  of 
patience  and  forbearance  under  vexations,  full  of  confidence  in 
danger,  exhibited  to  Wesley  a  new  feature  of  the  Christian  life. 
A  sudden  storm  came  on  as  they  were  singing  the  psalm  at  the 
commencement  of  their  worship.  The  sea  broke  over  the  ship 
and  rushed  down  between  the  decks.  A  dreadful  screaming, 
was  heard  among  the  English :  the  Moravians  calmly  sang  on. 
Wesley  asked  one  of  them  if  he  was  not  afraid, — if  the  women 
and  children  were  not  afraid  1  "  No,"  he  replied, "  thank  God, 
no ;  our  women  and  children  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

The  labors  of  Wesley  in  Georgia  were  the  least  prosperous 
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and  satisfactory  labors  of  his  life.  John  was  stationed  at  Sa- 
vannah ^1(1  Charles  acted  as  secretary  of  Oglethorpe  at  Fred- 
erica.  Both  were  honest  and  faithful,  both  spent  their  time  in 
works  of  charity  and  mercy , — both  were  unsuccessful.  They 
were  better  fitted  for  stirring  up  the  minds  of  various  classes 
in  the  old  country,  than  for  ruling  the  rather  independent  spirit 
of  the  infant  colony.  The  mind  of  Oglethorpe  became  preju- 
diced against  Charles  through  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
enemies,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  unfortunate  secretary  was 
left  actually  to  suffer  for  want  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
He  lay  upon  the  ground  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  and  could  not 
obtain  the  luxury  of  a  few  boards  for  a  bed,  and  at  last  fell  into 
a  fever.  This  alienation  between  himself  and  the  governor  was 
subsequently  healed,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  sent  to  England 
as  bearer  of  despatches.  John  came  near  being  married  to  a 
lady  in  the  colony ;  but  the  negotiation  was  somewhat  abruptly 
broken  off.  The  attachment  on  neither  side  seems  to  have  been 
very  extravagant,  since  we  find  the  lady  shortly  marrying  ano- 
ther, and  Wesley  soon  after  excluding  her  from  the  communion 
table,  according  to  certain  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  which 
had  long  lain  dormant.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  chosen 
the  happiest  moment  for  reviving  them,  nor  to  have  done  it  with 
an  excess  of  Chrbtian  courtesy.  Thb  ecclesiastical  proceeding 
produced  a  difficulty  which  ended  in  his  leaving  America  for 
England,  after  having  spent  in  the  new  world  a  year  and  nine 
months. 

But  though  so  little  was  effected  for  the  colony,  a  great  in- 
fluence was  exerted  on  Wesley.  He  began  to  perceive  that 
there  were  most  important  religious  feelings  which  he  had  never 
experienced.  He  began  to  conjecture  that  the  path  which  he 
was  painfully  pursuing  was  delusive  and  vain.  His  intercourse 
with  the  Moravians  strengthened  these  convictions.  They  had  a 
faith  unfelt  by  him :  he  never  had  the  serenity  in  trouble,  the 
joy  even  in  great  perils,  the  lively  hope  "  full  of  immortality/' 
wnich  they  had.  His  voyage  home  afforded  him  time  for  a 
solemn  review  of  his  religious  experience,  which  ended  in  the 
painful  though  salutary  conviction  that  he  had  ^^  no  such  faith 
in  Christ  as  prevented  his  heart  from  being  troubled."  He  had 
labored  with  some  fidelity  to  convert  others,  but  now  he  had  to 
be  converted  himself.  In  London  he  met  with  Peter  Bohler,  a 
Moravian  minister.  The  conversation  turned  on  "  saving  faith." 
Wesley  pressed  his  objections.    ''  My  brother,"  said  Bohler  to 
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him,  **  that  philosophy  of  yours  must  be  purged  away."  Ano- 
ther day  brought  another  conrersation,  and  fresh  amazement  to 
Wesley,  as  Bohler  assured  him  of  the  "  fruits  of  a  living  faith, 
the  holiness  and  happiness  which  attend  if  The  next  morn- 
ing he  began  his  Qreek  Testament  anew,  determined  to  abide 
by  the  law  and  the  testimony,  and  confident  that  a  humble  and 
honest  inquirer  would  not  seek  inr  vain.  He  listened  with  won- 
der to  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses.  He  read  Luther  on 
the  Galatians,  and  learned  to  hia  astonishment  that  the  English 
church  '^  was  founded  on  this  important  article  of  justification  by 
fitith  alone.*^  The  two  years  which  followed  his  return  from 
America  were  painful  in  their  experience,  but  rich  in  their  (hiits. 
He  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  nis  own  soul,  and  struggled  by 
a  perfect  obedience  to  reverse  the  terrible  doom,  till  he  found 
the  law  too  high  for  him,  and  that  by  its  deeds  shall  no  man 
living  be  justified ;  till  he  found  too  another  great  doctrine  which 
gradually  revealed  itself  to  his  groping  mind,  **  Believty  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  The  whole  current  of  his  thoughts  was  changed. 
**  Now,  sir,"  says  he  in  a  letter  to  his  former  friend  and  adviser, 
Mr.  Law,  **  suffer  me  to  ask,  how  you  will  answer  it  to  our 
common  Lord,  that  you  never  gave  me  this  advice  T  Why  did 
I  scarcely  ever  hear  you  name  the  name  of  Christ ;  never  so  bs 
to  ground  any  thing  upon  faith  in  his  blood  ?  I  beseech  you^ 
sir,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  consider  deeply  and  impartially 
whether  the  true  reason  of  your  not  pressing  this  upon  me  was 
not  this,  that  you  had  it  not  yourself?"  He  proceeds  with  a 
tone  of  equal  vigor  and  more  asperity,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  nad  some  other  spirit  quite  as  active  as  the 
**  catholic  charity"  which  in  after  liffe  he  was  inclined  to.  But 
his  mind  had  evidently  been  undergoing  a  deep  change.  He 
called  it  ccmversion.  **  Oh  what  a  work,"  said  he,  "  has  God 
begun !  such  a  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an  end,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass  away !" 

No  one  ever  produced  a  great  moral  revolution  whose  heart 
was  not  the  seat  of  painful  struggles  and  a  glorious  victory : 
who  did  not  feel  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  soul,  the  life- 
giving  truths,  which  it  were  better  to  die  than  not  to  publish. 
Luther  did  not  go  forth  on  his  mission,  was  not^^  for  his 
mission,  till  he  had  suffered  the  agony  of  a  soul,  struggling  in 
blindness  and  doubt  onward  to  salvation :  till  he  had  prayed 
and  wept  over  the  word  of  GrOD,  and  had  rested  his  buffeted  and 
weary  spirit  on  that  foundation  rock  of  the  Reformation,  the 
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doctrine  that  roan  is  justified  hj  faith  in  Christ  After  that,  hb 
\?hole  duty  \iras  clear  before  him  as  noonday.  He  had  but  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  he  mu^  do, — to  bear  the  flaming  torch  of 
truth  through  the  world,  to  proclaim  from  every  housetop  ever* 
lasting  liberty  to  those  who  are  bound  in  the  chains  of  tbe  law. 
So  it  was  with  Wesley.  He  must  preach  the  gospel :  neces- 
sity was  laid  upon  him  ;  a  bitter  experience,  a  joyful  hope  had 
enlightened  his  way  and  made  the  rough  places  plain. 

In  the  year  1722  a  company  of  Moravians  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Christian  David,  had  left  the  country  of  their  fathers 
where  nothing  remained  for  them  but  persecution  and  distress, 
and  sought  the  protection  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  Lusatia,  one 
of  the  Protestant  provinces  of  Germany.  The  Count  assigned 
them  a  spot  on  his  estates  for  their  settlement,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  Herrnhut,  *  the  watch  of  the  Lord,*  a  name 
which  has  become  famous  in  the  history  of  their  community. 
They  came  poor  indeed  in  the  wealth  of  the  world,  since  the 
little  which  they  had  in  Bohemia  they  were  for  the  most  part 
obliged  to  abandon ;  but  they  were  rich  in  the  recollection  of 
an  ancestry,  who  through  many  dark  centuries  had  cherished  on 
their  altnrs  the  flame  ot  a  pure  religion,  who  had  suffered  all  that 
men  can  suffer  for  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  were  at  last 
borne  down  by  the  brute  force  of  their  enemies.  They  remem- 
bered the  spirit  awakened  among  them  by  the  writing  of 
Wickliffe.  They  remembered  how  the  gentle  and  heroic  Huss 
had  been  treacherously  betrayed,  and  made  to  lead  the  van  of 
the  *^  noble  army  of  their  martyrs  :*'  how  the  intrepid  Jerome 
had  sung  a  hymn  in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Thqr  remembered 
the  bloody  wars  which  followed  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
the  relentless  persecutions  which  forced  some  to  a  denial  of  their 
ftiith,  and  more  to  meet  in  secret  at  midnight  to  encourage  each 
other  and  receive  the  sacrament  Some  of  them  had  come  out 
of  Moravia  singing  the  same  hymn  which  their  fathers  had 
sung  a  hundred  years  before,  on  tneir  exodus  for  the  same  rea- 
son, from  the  house  of  bondage.  This  little  community,  ^  per-* 
secuted,  but  not  forsaken !  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed !" 
chastened  and  humbled  by  their  trials,  lively  in  faith  and  pecu- 
liar in  their  manners  and  discipline,  Wesley  determined  to  visit, 
that  he  might  learn  something  more  of  a  people  whose  daily 
Hfe  illustrated  the  great  doctrines  which  he  had  b^un  to  feel. 

The  intercourse  of  Wesley  with  the  Brethren  (as  they  were 
called)  was  interesting,  and  to  him  very  profitable.    He  ad* 
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imrei  tbe  amplioity  of  thor  character,  tbtir  aeekncflB  and  love, 
and  charity  and  coDtentment  He  satbered  many  hints  from 
their  policy  which  were  of  connderabTe  use  in  the  future  orgam- 
zation  of  bis  own  societies.  But  it  is  impomble  not  to  suppose 
that  the  fferm  of  that  dissatisfaction  was  at  this  time  implanted 
which  led  him  at  a  figure  time  to  withdraw  entirely  from  the 
Moravians.  CkHint  Zinzendorf  was  the  patron  of  tbe  community, 
and  wished  to  receive  Wesley  as  a  pupiL  The  self-confidence 
and  spirit  of  authority  in  tbe  great  Methodist  were  just  shooting 
out  into  a  vigorous  maturity,  and  the  Count  was  to  him  but  a 
man,  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  logic  and  argument  with 
other  men.  Our  sympathies  are  more  subtle  and  swift  than  tbe 
deductions  of  the  understanding,  and  probably  the  two  great 
and  good  men  found  their  enthusiastic  admiration  of  each  other 
somewhat  tempered  by  tbe  free  intercourse  of  a  month,  though 
neither  might  be  willing  to  acknowledge  it  But  nothing  pre- 
vented Wesley  from  feeling  that  he  would  willingly  "  have 
spent  his  life  in  Hermhut,  if  bis  Master  did  call  him  to  labor  in 
another  part  of  tbe  vineyard.'' 

Tbe  work  to  which  he  was  destined  was  indeed  far  greater 
than  he  or  any  one  could  anticipate.  He  returned  to  London 
to  engage  actively  in  preaching  and  other  religious  labors.  He 
joined  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  visited  the  prisoners  at  New- 
gate and  accompanied  them  to  Tyburn.  The  effect  of  their 
efforts  was  decided,  and  tbe  poor  prisoners  were  brought  to  a 
state  of  penitence  and  faith.  Their  fame  spread  as  holy  men : 
the  sick  desired  their  prayers,  and  were  healed  1^  them. 
Frenzied  lunatics  became  calm  under  tbe  kind  woros  which 
they  spoke,  and  tbe  impressive  language  of  their  petitions. 
Their  meetings  in  Fetter-lane — tbe  central  point  of  their  opera- 
tions— ^became  larger,  and  the  scenes  exhibited  there  tended 
to  increase  the  enthusiasm  of  Wesley,  to  strengthen  his  confi- 
dence in  his  own  resources,  and  render  him  skilful  in  controlling 
the  increasing  body  of  his  followers.  He  gradually  vielded  to 
the  conviction  that  he  was  selected  under  Providence  ior  a  great 
work,  and  though  he  may  not  have  looked  far  into  the  future, 
still  he  was  probably  revolving  those  plans  which  fourscore 
years  found  him  consummating.  Here  too  began  those  singular 
physical  results  which  have  clung  so  tenaciousljr  to  Methodism, 
wherever  preached,  but  which  wDl  be  better  noticed  hereafter. 

In  the  history  of  Methodism,  Bristol  deserves  a  prominent 
place,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  with  bterest    WbitefieU 
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htd  retimed  tnm  Q«orgia  Ml  of  zeal  for  hu  fiew  orpban- 
boose  at  Savannah,  and  was  preaching  to  crowded  bomea  A 
thousand  stood  aboot  the  doors  of  fiermondsey  church,  and 
could  find  no  admiUaaee.  Shall  all  these  (thought  Whitefield) 
bnnger  for  the  bread  of  life  and  not  receive  a  crmnbi  because 
the  stone  vralla  are  too  narrow  to  contiain  them  t  Does  the 
Most  High  dwell  only  in  temples  made  with  bands?  Are  not 
the  disciples  authorized  to  m  into  the  highways  and  hedges  1 
Bid  not  our  Saviour  preach  oa  the  mount  and  in  the  desert  T 
These  inquiries  show  whither  was  tending  the  current  of  his 
thoughts,  and  how  the  multitude  of  Ins  bearers  was  suggesting 
to  ham  a  wider  theatre  for  bia  eloquence.  Near  Bristol  was  a 
rough  tract  called  Krogswood.  Once  a  royal  chase,  it  had 
fallen  into  disusei  till  the  discovery  of  its  cosi-mines  converted 
it  at  once  into  the  inexhaustible  treasury  from  which  tbe  city 
drew  its  stores  of  AieL  The  colliers  were  a  wild  and  savage 
set,  who  seemed  almost  to  befong  to  anoth^  race.  Upon  them 
the  first  experiment  of  field-preaehing  was  made.  The  heart 
of  Whitefield  was  moved  by  the  thought  of  the  heathen  at  his 
own  door  when  be  bad  gone  so  for  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 
He  stood  upon  a  mount  called  Rose  Green,  and  a  few  bearers 
gathered  around  bim,  attracted  and  astonished  by  the  novelty 
of  the  message.  His  second  audience  numbered  two  thousand, 
tbe  third,  four  or  five  thousand,  and  so  on  to  ten,  fifteen,  and 
twenty  thousand  hearers  at  once.  This  example  of  field-preacb- 
ing  was  sooo  followed  by  Wesley,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
for  be  (and  yet  more  bis  brother  Charles)  still  clung  with  afifec- 
tionate  respect  to  the  tiaae-ballowed  usages  of  a  venerable 
church.  The  die  however  was  cast;  the  step  was  taken  which 
inevitably  led  lo  such  important  results.  Pulpits  were  shut 
against  them  for  their  irregularity,  but  they  never  lacked  for 
ohurcb-yards  or  open  fields.  One  of  the  most  affecting  scenes 
of  Wesley's  life  occurred  some  years  later  than  this  on  one  of 
diese  occasions.^  He  came  in  if  is  journeying  to  the  Uttle  parish 
of  Epworth,  where  he  was  born ;  where  bis  venerable  fother 
bad  spent  bis  long  and  useful  life.  Years  bad  passed  since  he 
had  been  there:  his  friends  and  acquaintances  were  mostly 
gone,  and  the  curate  refused  him  permission  to  preach  in  the 
church.  He  coukl  not  endure  to  depart  from  that  place  without 
delivering  \m  message.  Notice  was  given  that  be  would  preach 
in  the  clurcb^yard  at  six  o'dock.  '*  Accordingly,"  he  says, 
^  ail  six  I  came,  and  found  such  ^  congregation  as  I  believe 
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Epworth  Dev€r  saw  before.  I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the 
church  upoa  my  father's  tombstone,  and  cried, '  The  kingdom 
of  heaTen  is  not  in  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace 
and  joy  in  the  Hdy  Ghost.' "  John  Wesley  preaching  on  his 
Jather's  grave  presents  an  aUnost  unequalled  subject  for  the 
pencil  that  would  portray  the  early  scenes  of  the  rising  de- 
jiomination.  The  time,  the  place,  the  people,  kindled  his  ardent 
enthusiasm  to  the  utmost  Upon  that  hallowed  spot  he  was  in- 
spired, as  Soutbey  says,  '*  like  the  Greek  tragedian,  who,  when 
hie  performed  Electra,  brought  ioto  the  theatre  the  urn  contain- 
ing the  ashes  of  his  own  daughter/'  The  most  affectionate, 
.the  holiest,  the  profoundest  feelings  of  his  nature  were  touched.  ^ 
^  Seven  successive  evenings  he  preached  upon  that  tombstone,'' 
with  a  power  and  effect  nowhere  ever  exceeded 

But  we  return  to  the  order  of  the  narrative.  Kingswood 
became  a  very  prominent  and  important  theatre  of  the  labors  of 
Wesley,  and  the  scene  of  certain  exhibitions  which  it  is  much 
easier  to  describe  than  fully  to  explain.  We  refer  to  those  con* 
Tulsions,  and  agonies,  and  paroxysms  which  attended  the  preach- 
ing of  Wesley,  and  unfortunately  w^re  not  exhibited  here 
alone.  Men  were  suddenly  struck  down  to  the  earth  as  if  dead ; 
they  were  thrown  into  violent  fits;  they  were  attacked  with 
paia  so  excessive  that  they  could  not  help  crying  out  in  agony ; 
they  were  seized  with  trembling  and  sunk  down  powerless. 
W^esley  had  seen  fits  of  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  but  these  werf 
unlike,  and  his  ready  faith  ascribed  them  to  the  power  of  the  devil,* 
and  sometimes  to  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  Most  High.  They 
did  not  come  upon  the  followers  of  Wesley  alone.  *  A  Quaker 
who  was  present,  and  inveighed  against  the  dissimulation  of 
those  affected,  was  himself  seized,  even  while  biting  bis  lips  and 
knitting  his  brows,  and  fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning.'  A  stran- 
ger passing  by  stopped  to  listen  to  the  preaching,  and  suddenly 
k\\.  himself  grasped  by  the  unknown  power  and  fell  prostrate. 
An  honest  weaver,  ^  zealous  for  the  church,'  and  against  dis- 
senters, went  about  ^  to  convince  his  acquaintance  that  it  was 
all  a  delusion  of  the  devil,'  but  as  he  was  reading  a  sermon  he 
changed  color,  fell  from  his  chair,  and  screamed  so  terribly  that 
the  neighbors  were  alarmed  and  ran  into  the  house ;'  ^  his  breast 


*  In  this  he  was  not  altogether  peculiar.     We  find  the  same 
opinion  suggested  by  Ralph  Erskine,  of  Scotland. 
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heaved  as  in  the  panes  of  death,  and  great  drops  of  sweat 
trickled  down  his  face/  These  things  were  not  the  result  of 
dishonesty  in  the  sufferers.  They  were  no  doubt  in  part  owing 
to  the  amazing  poA-er  of  the  speaker  over  his  audience,  many 
of  whom  regarded  him,  from  his  commanding  attitude,  his  im- 
posing appearance,  and  his  awful  message,  like  an  inhabitant  oi 
another  worldt  A  part  of  the  effect  may  be  ascribed  to  the  er- 
roneous doctrine  wnich  led  the  hearers  to  expect  some  visible 
token  or  some  sensible  effect,  as  a  sign  of  their  conviction  and 
conversion.  A  part  may  be  ascribeato  the  power  of  enthusi- 
asm, of  fear  and  sympathy,  and  general  nervous  excitement ; 
and  a  part,  no  doubt — though  a  small  part — to  a  desire  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  great  preacher,  and  even  to  deception 
Weslev's  frank  and  generous  nature  allowed  him  to  be  deceiv- 
ed by  his  friends  much  more  readily  than  by  his  enemies.  Stilly 
some  things  we  may  suspect  to  remain  unexplained,  and  des- 
tined to  illustrate  a  chapter  in  phvsiology  or  psychology,  not  yet 
•fully  written.  The  personal  influence  of  the  preacher  is  exhi- 
bited by  the  undoubted  facts  that  these  appearances  showed 
themselves  under  Wesley  much  sooner  than  under  Whitefield ; 
that  Wesley  did  not  discourage  them,  while  Whitefield  did ;  and 
that  under  the  later  preachin?  of  Wesley,  when  he  had,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  changed  his  opinion  of  them  as  indications 
of  a  spiritual  power,  they  diminished  very  much,  if  they  did  not 
entirely  cease. 

Wesley's  enthusiasm  was  now  at  its  height,  and  not  as  yet 
tempered  by  experience.  The  scenes  which  he  was  parsing 
through  were  so  strange  and  exciting,  that  he  did  not  always 
stop  to  *  examine  the  spirits,  whether  or  not  they  were  of  God.* 
That  the  sick  were  healed,  that  devils  were  cast  out,  that  the 
lunatics  were  brought  to  their  right  mind,  when  he  stretched  out 
his  hands  over  them  in  prayer,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  doubt- 
ed. His  journal  is  filled  with  examples  of  cures  wrought  upon 
himself,  upon  his  friends,  upon  his  horse  even,  in  answer  to  his 
petitions.  Almost  every  day  witnessed  some  surprising  inter- 
vention of  Divine  Providence  for  his  safety  or  his  happiness,  and 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  supernatural  events  are  related 
with  a  simplicity,  and  sometimes  quaintness,  worthy  of  good  old 
Isaak  Walton,  or  George  Herbert.  We  are  not  careful  to 
pick  out  the  little  flaws  m  the  character  of  such  a  man,  but  it 
must  be  confessed,  his  credulity  is  no  inconsiderable  one.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  harsh  vituperation  of  Warburton 
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however  Yigorpus  and  witty,  but  there  were  some  thines  which 

i>royoked  it.  We  are  very  far  from  that  cold,  mechanical  phi- 
osophy  which  removes  God  from  all  concern  with  the  world, 
and  sees  in  all  events  only  the  agency  of  second  causes,  but 
Wesley  was  apt  to  see  a  special  providence  in  almost  every 
wind  that  blew,  or  drop  of  rain  that  fell  We  do  consider  a 
'  believing  spirit,'  far,  very  far  better  than  a  skeptical  spirit,  but 
Wesley  believed  when  the  evidence  was  chiefly  his  feeling 
We  condemn  this  enthusiasm  and  credulity  as  wild  and  mis- 
chievous— perhaps  in  after  life  he  regarded  them  somewhat  in  the 
same  light — ^but  we  may  question  whether  they  were  not  needful 
to  him,  absolutely  essential  for  accomplishing  the  work  he  had 
in  hand.  He  never  could  have  labored  as  he  did,  to  effect  an 
earthbom  or  selfish  project.  Nothing  but  a  divine  work  *  which 
should  never  come  to  an  end,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,' 
and  a  belief  in  the  favor  of  the  Most  High  daily  communicated 
to  him,  would  have  urged  him,  in  the  absence  of  all  worldly 
honor  and  emolument,  to  his  long,  laborious  and  self-denying 
service.  A  calm  philosophy,  carefully  analyzing  the  mysteries 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  exactly  adjusting  the  righteous  balance, 
whatever  great  good  it  may  accomplish,  does  not  impel  men  to 
such  courses.  Zeal  has  its  work  to  do  in  the  renovation  of  the 
world  as  truly  as  prudence. 

Wesley  was  far  too  vehement  to  plod  alon^  in  the  old  path. 
His  sympathies  might  cling  to  the  past,  but  his  mind  rushed  on 
to  some  new  order  of  things  in  the  future.  He  deceived  him- 
self when  he  thought  or  said  otherwise.  His  determination  was 
now  made  up  for  the  course  of  his  life,  and  occasional  extrava- 
gances, even  when  he  felt  them,  would  not  deter  him  from  what 
on  the  whole  seemed  a  great  and  necessary  work.  He  had 
suffered  too  much  and  reflected  too  deeply,  not  to  have  opinions 
of  his  own,  which  the  opposition  of  clergymen  and  the  authori- 
ty of  bishops  could  not  overthrow,  and  he  was  too  active  to 
allow  those  opinions  to  become  a  dead  letter  in  the  statute- 
book  of  his  soul.  No  family  confined  him  by  domestic  wants 
and  responsibilities ;  all  his  time  was  cheerfully  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  weighty  calling.  Societies  were  everywhere 
formed,  but  as  yet  ne  meditated  no  separation  from  the  estab- 
lished church.  He  only  urged  his  followers  to  live  like  immor- 
tal beings,  to  be  faithful  servants  of  the  Most  High  God.  He 
asked  no  man  for  his  creed,  demanded  no  subscription  to  arti- 
cles^ no  forsaking  of  a  former  mode  of  worship.    ^  I  am  sick  of 
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opinions/'  be  said  some  time  afterward,  ^'  eive  me  solid  and  sub- 
stantial religion :  give  me  an  humble  and  gentle  lover  of  God 
and  man :  a  man  full  of  mercy  and  good  faith,  without  partiali- 
ty and  without  hypocrisy :  a  man  laying  himself  out  in  the  work 
of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope  and  the  labor  of  love.  Let  my 
.iSoul  be  with  these  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are,  and  what- 
soever opinion  they  are  of.  *  •  •  We  may  die  without  the 
knowledge  of  many  truths,  and  yet  be  earned  to  Abraham^ 
bosom  ;  but  if  we  die  without  love,  what  will  knowledge  avail  ? 
Just  as  much  as  it  avails  the  devil  and  his  angels !"  No  one 
could  accuse  him  of  idleness.  He  built  chapels,  holding  the 
right  to  them  vested,  not  in  trustees,  but  in  himself.  He  ap- 
pointed, or  as  he  said,  tolerated  lay  preachers,  not  to  adminbter 
the  ordinances  but  to  preach  the  word.  To  this  he  came  reluc- 
tantly, but  he  could  not  help  it.  The  spirit  which  he  had  rais- 
ed be  could  not  allay,  but  only  guide,  and  the  great  crowd  which 
he.  sent  out  looked  up  to  him  for  counsel  as  to  a  father.  He 
demanded  in  them  first  of  all,  zeal.  This  covered  a  multitude 
of  faults,  and  if  it  cooled,  or  Wesley  became  for  other  reasons 
dissatisfied  with  his  preachers,  he  found  another  service  for  them, 
or  they  dropped  back  noiselessly  to  the  common  herd.  Thus 
he  had  the  great  advantage  of  easily  getting  rid  of  the  trouble- 
some or  weary  spirits.  He  sought  to  improve  the  singing  of  his 
congregations,  and  in  this,  his  brother  Charles,  with  the  beau- 
tiful melodies  of  his  hymns,  rendered  him  the  greatest  assistance. 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins  were  banished.  Their  famous  (or  infa- 
mous) compositions  were  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  establish- 
ment, for  which  he  retained  not  a  particle  of  lingering  attach- 
ment. He  fitted  up  a  large  building  in  Moorfields,  London, 
which  had  been  used  during  the  civil  wars  as  a  foundry  for  can- 
non, and  henceforth  the  Foundry  became  the  centre  of  the  meet- 
ings in  town.  In  the  mean  time  the  ^doctrine  and  discipline ^ 
spread  through  every  county  from  Cornwall  to  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  and  extended  into  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  so  that  in 
the  year  1766,  there  were  thirty-nine  circuits  in  these  countries. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  '^  all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell.''  Many  were  the  perplexities,  and  bitter  and 
dangerous  sometimes  the  persecutions  wfth  which  they  met 
All  sorts  of  calumnies  were  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Wesley 
and  his  associates.  He  was  charged  with  bein^  a  Papist,  a 
Jesuit,  a  follower  of  the  Pretender.  He  was  assailed  by  mobs 
who  used  freely  the  weapons  best  suited  to  them,  stones  and  dirt» 
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while  he  replied  with  weapons  most  familiar  to  him,  ezpostu* 
lation  and  argument.  Sometimes  one  prevailed  and  sometimes 
the  other.  At  one  time  he  was  pelted  from  the  town,  bruised, 
wounded,  and  half  dead.  At  another,  his  mild  manner,  his 
dignified  and  fearless  address  awed  and  delighted  even  his  rude 
assailants.  The  magistrates  themslves  encouraged  the  mob  now 
by  their  pusillanimity,  and  a^^ain,  through  worse  motives,  by 
assurances  of  forbearance.  The  congregations  fared  almost  as 
hard  as  the  preachers.  They  were  stoned,  and  thrown  into 
ponds,  and  rolled  in  the  mud.  Women  and  children  were  ex- 
posed to  the  brutalities  of  an  ignorant  populace.  They  some- 
times received  indignities  where  they  might  have  expected 
kindness.  Dissenters  even — themselves  under  disabilities  for 
conscience'  sake — joined  with  virulent  churchmen  to  oppress 
the  rising  community.  Dr.  Doddridge  was  subjected  to  severe 
criticism  and  unworthy  suspicions  from  his  familiarity  with 
Whitefield. 

Notwithstanding  all,  Wesley  pursued  his  way  without  hesi- 
tation. The  history  of  his  itinerancy  is  replete  with  scenes  of 
romantic  and  fearful  interest ;  full  too  of  marked  and  strange 
effects  of  his  preaching  and  that  of  his  followers.  He  was 
thrown  into  contact  with  men  of  all  classes,  the  high  and  the 
low,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  and  always  showed  his  abil- 
ity and  self-possession.  We  can  give  but  a  very  brief  account 
of  a  few  circumstances  among  a  thousand,  which  show  his  own 
power,  and  illustrate  the  force  of  truth  upon  minds  excited  to 
feel  it.  He  was  attacked  at  Bath  by  Beau  Nash ;  but  the  king 
of  the  gay  watering  place  found  it  one  thing  to  direct  festivities, 
and  quite  another  to  interfere  with  men  engaged  in  the  most 
solemn  business  which  mortals  can  attend  to ;  one  thing  to 
decide  matters  of  honor  and  etiquette,  and  a  far  different  thing 
to  control  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  laws  of  God.  "  By 
what  authority  are  you  preaching?''  said  Nash  to  Wesley. 
^  By  that  of  Jesus  Christ,"  replied  the  priest,  than  whom  no  one 
ever  better  knew  his  position ;  "  by  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed 
to  me  by  the  present  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  me  and  said,  *  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the 
gospel.' "  "  What  do  these  people  come  here  for,"  said  Nash. 
"  Let  an  old  woman  answer  nim,"  cried  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion. "  You,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  your  body,  we  take  care  of 
our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls  we  come  here."  The 
jnaster  of  ceremonies  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
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A  preacher  said  in  his  sermon, ''  There  are  two  witnesses 
dead  and  buried  in  dust,  which  will  rise  up  against  you.  These 
are  the  two  witnesses,"  he  continued,  holding  up  the  Bible, 
'^  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  that  have  been  dead  and 
buried  in  the  dust  upon  your  shelf/'  ^  I  remembered,"  said 
John  Furz  some  time  afterward,  '^  that  my  Bible  was  covered 
with  dust,  and  that  I  had  written  my  name  with  the  point  of 
my  finger  upon  the  binding.  I  thought  I  had  signed  my  own 
damnation  on  the  back  of  the  witness."  He  went  home  in 
terror.  The  struggle  was  a  strong  one,  but  he  became  a 
preacher  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  party  met  at  an  alehouse  in  Rotherham,  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  mimicking  the  Methodists.  They  preached  for  a  wager. 
John  Thorpe  jumped  on  the  table  last  in  great  glee,  opened 
the  Bible,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  passage,  '^  Except  ye  repent 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  He  became  serious  and  preached 
m  earnest ;  <^  his  hair  stood  erect  at  the  feelings  which  came 
upon  him,  and  the  awful  denunciations  which  he  uttered." 
When  he  ceased,  the  wager  was  forgotten :  he  left  the  com- 
pany and  went  home  an  altered  man,  and  subsequently  became 
an  itinerant  preacher.* 

*  Were  we  seeking  for  curioui  conversions,  the  annals  of 
no  sect  would  furnish  more.  A  young  man  at  Norwich,  with 
a  number  of  his  gay  companions,  had  his  fortune  told  by  a 
wandering  fortune-teller.  According  to  the  usual  style  of 
such  predictions,  he  was  to  live  to  a  great  age  and  see  about 
him  grandchildren  and  ^reat-grandchildren.  The  prophecy 
so  far  aflTected  him  that  he  determined  to  lay  up  a  rich  store 
of  entertaining  knowledge  for  his  future  posterity,  and  to  be- 
gin by  hearing  the  wonderful  preacherWhitefield,  who  was  then 
in  the  city.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon,  Wbitefield  paused, 
burst  into  tears,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  my  hearers,  the  wrath  to  come^  the  wrath  to  eonu.^  These 
words  sank  into  his  heart  like  lead  in  the  waters,  and  resulted 
in  his  conversion.  Still  more  odd  was  another  instance  which 
is  recorded.  An  innkeeper  fond  of  singing,  went  to  hear  the 
music,  and  in  order  not  to  hear  the  sermon  sat  with  his  fingers 
in  his  ears.  Suddenly  a  fiy  stung  his  nose,  and  just  as  he  took 
down  one  hand  to  brush  away  the  intruder,  the  preacher  thun* 
dered  out  the  text,  **He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
The  impression  was  irresistible;  this  was  the bea:inning  of  a 
new  life  to  him.    Music  was  as  serviceable  in  another  singu« 
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From  one  of  his  busy  circuits,  Wesley  was  called  home  to  the 
death-bed  of  that  excellent  mother  to  whom  he  owed  so  much 
for  counsel  and  sympathy.  His  account  of  the  last  scene  and 
of  the  funeral  service  is  very  characteristic,  and  affords  another 
insight  into  his  character.  ^'  1  sat  down  on  the  bedside.  She 
was  in  her  last  conflict,  unable  to  speak,  but  I  believe  Quite 
sensible.  Her  look  was  calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  nxed 
upward,  while  we  commended  her  soul  to  God.  From  three  to 
four  the  silver  cord  was  loosing,  and  the  wheel  breaking  at  the 
cistern ;  and  then  without  a  struggle,  or  sich,  or  groan,  the  soul 
was  set  at  liberty.  We  stood  round  her  bed  and  fulfilled  her 
last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  she  lost  her  speech :  *  Chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise  to  God.' 
*  *  *  Almost  an  innumerable  company  of  people  beine 
gathered  together  at  the  funeral,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  I 
committed  to  the  earth  the  body  of  my  mother  to  sleep  with  her 
fathers.  The  portion  of  Scripture  from  which  I  afterwards 
spoke  was,  /  $aw  a  great  tohite  thrme^  and  Him  that  sat  an  it, 
from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away^  and  there 
was  found  no  jlacefot  them.  And  1  saw  the  dead^  small  and 
great  J  stand  before  God ;  and  the  hooks  were  opened^  and  the 
dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written  in  the 
bookf  according  to  their  works.  It  was  one  of  the  most  solemn 
assemblies  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side  eternity.'* 

We  may  here  pause  a  moment  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  and  extensive  spread  of  Methodism  in  England ;  so  ex- 

lar  case.  At  Wexford  in  Ireland,  the  Catholics  sought  to 
annoy  the  Methodists  who  met  in  a  barn.  One  of  them  en- 
deavored to  secrete  himself  in  the  barn,  in  order  that  he  might 
open  the  door  to  his  companions  at  a  proper  time,  but  could 
find  no  hiding-place  except  a  sack  near  the  door,  into  which 
he  crawled.  The  mob  collected,  but  the  sinking  of  the  Me- 
thodists was  so  good  that  Pat  thought  he  would  not  disturb  it, 
and  when  the  hymn  was  done,  he  felt  a  curiosity  to  hear  th« 
prayer ;  bat  during  the  prayer  he  became  so  confounded  and 
distressed  that  **  he  roared  out,  and  not  being  able  to  get  oat, 
lay  bawling  and  screaming,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  con- 
gregation, who  supposed  that  Satan  himself  was  in  the  barn. 
Somebody  at  last  let  him  out,  and  he  confessed  his  sins  and 
cried  for  mercy."  The  change  seems  to  have  been  genuine 
and  the  account  well  attested,  though  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  probably  unique. 
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teosive,  tbat  b  a  few  years  its  followers  were  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  there  was  hardly  a  considerable  town  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales  which  did  not  have  its  chapel.  They  were 
everywhere  spoken  against;  they  were  everywhere  more  or 
leas  successful.  Neither  ridicule  nor  persecution,  neither  the 
neglect  of  the  magistrates  nor  the  opposition  of  prelates,  neither 
the  authority  of  Lavin{;ton  nor  the  learning  and  asperity  of 
Warburton,  could  stop  the  advancing  opinion.  The  tide  flowed 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  frowning  rocks,  and  insinuated  itself 
into  almost  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom.  The  causes  are 
several,  and  some  of  them  not  difficult  to  be  detected. 

The  class  of  people  from  whom  the  first  converts  were 
gathered,  was  a  very  ignorant  class,  unaccustomed  to  preaching 
of  any  kind ;  hence  the  word  which  they  heard  at  fairs  and 
market-places,  in  the  fields  ainl  the  collieries,  startled  them  like 
a  new  revelation.  They  were  heathen  in  a  Christian  country. 
A  few  words  of  truth  at  long  intervals  had  come  to  their  ears, 
just  enough  to  awaken  their  suspicions  and  fear  of  a  future 
wrath,  just  enough  to  afford  a  ground  for  the  appeals  of  the 
preacher,  but  for  not  much  more.  They  were  as  if  under  an 
enchantment,  and  when  the  terrible  shell  was  shattered,  they 
came  out  in  all  the  bewilderment  and  fear  of  men  who  had  been 
ignorantly  sleeping  on  the  brink  of  eternal  destruction.  It  was 
the  misfortune  as  well  as  the  folly  of  the  English  church,  to  be 
bound  so  strictly  by  the  customs  of  the  fathers.  To  the  poor  the 
gospel  was  not  preached,  because  the  poor  could  find  no  room 
in  the  parish  cnurches,  which  were  not  by  any  means  suflS- 
ciently  numerous  for  the  population.  There  was  little  of  that 
zeal  K>r  church  extension  which  now  animates  nobles  and  pre- 
lates, and  vet  to  preach  elsewhere  than  within  consecrated 
walls,  shocKed  all  their  notions  of  order  and  propriety.  The  con- 
sequence was  unavoidable,  that  great  masses  scattered  over 
sparsely  populated  regions,  or  clustering  about  the  centres  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  mining  regions,  were  left  to  ignorance 
and  degradation.  But  this  was  one  great  class  lor  which  Wes- 
ley and  his  associates  labored.  Moorfields,  ^  a  royalty  of  the 
rabble,  a  place  for  wrestlers  and  boxers,  mountebanks  and 
merry-andrews,"  and  Kingswood  near  Bristol,  Kennington  Com- 
mon and  Blackheath,  were  prominent  scenes  of  their  labors. 
The  lawless  and  brutal  inhabitants  of  the  collieries,  the  dissolute 
and  reprobate  who  resorted  to  the  fairs  to  be  trained  up  in  vice, 
were  their  hearers.     It  should  not  then  be  wondered  at,  that 
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when  Whitefield  first  preached  to  the  colliers,  igporant,  hut 
too  careless  to  be  prejudiced,  they  stared  upon  him  in  utter  as- 
tonishment, nor  that  they  trembled  as  he  warned  them,  with  his 
awful  power,  of  *  temperance,  righteousness  and  judgment,'  nor 
that  the  tears  made  white  grooves  down  their  sooty  cheeks,  as 
he  told  them  of  the  love  which  Christ  had  for  them.  From 
these  circumstances  it  hiippened  that  many  societies  were 
formed,  not  from  the  ordinary  worshippers  in  the  established 
church,  but  from  those  who  worshipped  nowhere. 

Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrines 
preached.  The  ^reat  truths  that  men  must  be  born  again,  and 
that  conversion  is  instantaneous;  that  they  must  be  justified 
by  faith ;  that  none  who  come  to  God  through  Christ  will  be 
cast  away,  were  the  cardinal  points  in  their  creed.  Some  doc- 
trines were  in  dispute,  such  as  free  will  and  predestination,  but 
these  were  not  dwelt  upon  in  their  sermons.  The  burden  of 
their  exhortation  was  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;"  flee  from 
the  citv  of  destruction ;  awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  life.  They  felt  the 
absolute  necessity  of  regeneration  as  something  entirely  different 
from  resolutions,  from  Pharisaical  obedience,  from  external  hu- 
mUiations  and  the  performance  of  ceremonies,  from  a  sombre 
countenance  and  a  monkish  life ;  of  regeneration,  as  a  mysterious 
change  of  the  heart,  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  no 
one  can  explain,  for  none  can  comprehend,  but  as  real  and  un- 
deniable as  our  own  existence.  The  liturgy  and  the  creed 
were  as  full  as  ever  of  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine.  The 
Articles  still  read  that  •*  every  man  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined 
to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  always  lusteth  contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and 
therefore  in  ever}'  person  born  into  this  world,  it  deserveth 
God's  wrath  and*  damnation,"  and  "  that  we  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  by  Faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deserv- 
ings  ;'*  but  these  comfortable  truths  were  to  a  great  extent  a 
dead  letter  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Ministers  resorted  to  the 
church  for  a  living,  with  not  even  an  intellectual  apprehension 
of  the  truths  they  professed  to  teach.  But  these  truths  came  to 
many  a  suffering  and  panting  soul,  like  bread  to  the  famished^ 
like  cold  water  to  the  dying  of  thirst.  There  were  many  who 
were  travailin?  and  gtoanrngin  bondage,  and  freedom  could 
not  be  more  delightful  to  the  dkptive,  than  the  liberty  of  Christ 
to  them. 
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Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  early 
Methodist  preachers.  The  niost  remarkable  and  cifled  of  these 
^^^s  Whitefield,  vrhose  popularity  renders  it  hardly  worth  the 
while  to  speak  of  his  eloquence.  In  winter  mornings  he  gath- 
ered a  crowd  at  five  o'clock,  to  hear  his  discourses  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle. At  night  when  he  preached  in  the  open  air, 
*^  Moorfields  was  as  full  of  lanterns  as  the  Haym^rket  is  of 
flambeaus  on  an  opera  night."  A  thousand  notes  were  some- 
times sent  to  him  during  the  week  by  those  whom  his  appeals 
had  awakened.  These  surprising  accounts  may  render  us  in 
some  danger  of  judging  a  little  unfairly  of  his  real  merits, 
when  we  find  in  his  printed  sermons  so  little  to  account  for 
these  effects,  so  little  profound  thought,  so  little  argument,  so 
little  even  of  what  we  should  most  expect  to  find,  bursts  of 
feeling,  a  rush  of  startling  imagery,  an  excessive  vividness  of 
appeal.  He  was  emphatically  a  ^speaker,  not  a  writer ;  a 
speaker  whose  instruments  were  not  only  his  thoughts  and 
words,  but  his  eye,  his  hand,  his  unequalled  voice,  his  whole 
frame ;  a  speaker  the  most  plain  and  direct,  and  simple  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  meanest,  of  the  liveliest  sympathy,  of 
the  quickest  perception,  wise  to  conform  to  the  peculiarities 
of  his  various  audiences,  and  adroit  to  avail  himself  as  by  in- 
stinct of  every  casual  circumstance  which  could  enhance  his 
power.  To  judge  of  such  a  man  by  the  remains  of  his  dis- 
courses will  not  do  at  all.  *'  The  books  do  not  preserve  the 
purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred 
them."  The  same  may  he  said,  though  not  perhaps  with 
equal  force,  of  other  great  orators,  whose  just  fame  would  be 
belied  by  the  record  of  their  speeches.  Neither  the  speeches  of 
Patrick  Henry  nor  the  sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Mason,  admira- 
ble as  they  are,  would  bear  such  a  partial  scrutiny.  The  man 
who  could  charm  Dr.  Franklin  ana  Garrick,  Hume  and  Dod- 
dridge, Bolingbroke,  John  Newton,  Chesterfield  and  the  rabble 
of  Aloorfields,  must  have  had  a  virtue  in  him,  which  remains  no 
more  upon  earth.  It  was  the  depth  of  his  heart  which  spoke ; 
hence  when  he  first  preached  to  polite  audiences,  accustomed 
to  fine  discourses, — that  is,  to  lifeless  ones, — his  familiar  lan- 
guage, his  earnest  tone,  his  genuine  feeling,  his  plain  exhorta- 
tions, without  learning  or  art  but  full  of  sincerity,  caught  hold  ir- 
resistibly of  the  feelings  of  his  audience.  They  perceived  that 
he  was  speaking  to  ir^em,  on  very  serious  matters,  and  their 
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whole  sympathies  flowed  out  towards  the  preacher.  They 
flocked  to  hear  one  who  told  them  such  new  things,  new  in 
fact  to  roanjTy  and  in  the  manner  of  the  telling,  new  to  all. 

Wesley  himself,  though  better  known  to  us  as  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  was  no  mean  preacher.  His  labors  in  this  part  of  his 
vocation  were  prodigious,  and  no  one  knew  how  to  turn  them 
to  better  effect.  His  earnest  address,  his  self-possession,  and  his 
logical  acuteness,  sometimes  carried  conviction  when  the  ap* 
peab  of  Whitefield  were  entirely  ineffectual.  *'  As  soon  as  he 
got  upon  hb  stand,"  said  one  of  his  hearers  in  Moorfields,  who 
aAerwards  became  one  of  his  preachers,  **  he  stroked  back  his 
hair,  and  turned  his  face  towards  where  I  stood,  and  1  thought 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  me.  His  countenance  struck  such  an  awful 
dread  upon  me,  before  I  heard  him  speak,  that  it  made  my 
heart  beat  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock;  and  when  he  did 
speak,  I  thought  his  whole  discourse  was  aimed  at  me." 

Charles  Wesley  too,  by  his  great  fervor  and  sincerity,  by  his 
rich  thoughts  and  copiousness  of  expression,  attracted  hearers 
of  education  and  refinement,  while  the  fervor  of  his  devotion 
went  to  the  deepest  hearts  of  the  serious.  A  dissenter  who 
heard  him  thus  described  the  effect :  "  Never  did  I  hear  such 
praying ;  never  did  I  see  such  evident  marks  of  fervency  in  the 
service  of  God.  At  the  close  of  every  petition  a  serious  amen, 
like  a  gentle  rushing  sound  of  waters,  ran  through  the  whole 
audience,  with  such  a  solemn  air  as  quite  distinguished  it  from 
whatever  of  that  nature  I  have  heard  attendb^  the  responses 
in  the  church  service.  *  *  He  was  standing  on  a  table 
board  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven.  He  preached  about  an  hour  in  such  a  manner  as  I 
scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach :  though  I  have  heard  many 
a  fine  sermon,  according  to  the  common  taste  or  acceptation 
of  sermons,  I  never  heard  any  man  discover  such  evident 
signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or  laoor  so  earnestly  to  convince  his 
bearers  that  they  were  all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone 
state.  *  *  *  And  though  he  used  no  notes,  nor  had  any 
thing  in  his  hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his  thoughts  in 
a  rich  variety  of  expression  and  with  so  much  propriety,  that  I 
could  not  observe  any  thing  incoherent  or  inanimate  through 
the  whole  performance.  •♦♦♦♦•  if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  neavenly  music  upon  earth,  I  heard  it  there.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  remember  my  heart  to  have  been  so 
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elevated  in  divine  love  and  praise  as  it  was  ttien  and  there  for 
many  years  past,  if  ever;  and  an  affecting  sense  and  savor 
thereof  abode  in  my  mind  many  weeks  after." 

Besides  these,  was  a  chosen  company  of  preachers  selected 
by  Wesley  himself,  than  whom  no  one  ever  judged  more 
wisely  of  the  fitness  of  the  men  for  their  office.  Napoleon 
could  not  better  select  his  generals  than  Wesley  his  preachers. 
Both  were  sometimes  deceived,  but  not  often.  Whatever  be 
the  faults  of  democracy  it  usually  has  the  virtue  of  ^ving  ^  the 
tools  to  those  who  can  use  them.''  It  may  be  foohsh,  may  be 
passionate  and  rash,  may  be  ungenerous  and  ungrateful,  but 
seldom  weak.  In  Wesley's  scheme  of  government,  there  was 
a  skilful  mixture  of  freedom  and  constraint,  of  authority  and  in- 
dependence. He  himself  was  amenable  to  no  man.  He  did 
not  appoint  himself  the  head  of  the  sect,  but  came  to  it  by  th^ 

Erovidenceof  Qod,  and  he  bore  himself  like  a  King  and  Priest 
[is  preachers  did  not  choose  him  but  he  chose  them.  They 
were  not  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  which  he  laid  upon  them. 
Were  they  grieved  at  bis  measures  1  there  was  an  easy  reme- 
dy :  when  they  entered  the  society  they  gave  no  pledge,  and 
tb^  might  leave  it  without  opposition*  Did  they  become  rest- 
less under  his  orders  and  seek  to  subvert  his  plans  ?  they  mfoi 
leave  the  society.  He  gave  them  permission  to  preach  in  his 
chapels,  and  when  they  abused  that  permission,  he  withdrew  it.  ^ 
His  magnanimity  never  descended  to  annoying  restrictions,  nor 
to  a  capricious  exercise  of  authority  for  the  sake  of  authority, 
but  neither  would  it  allow  the  great  plans  which  he  had 
formed  to  be  thwarted  by  the  folly  or  pride  of  those  who  had 
no  plans  at  ail  beyond  the  present  day,  and  their  own  congre- 
gation. No  dictator  was  ever  more  jealous  o(  authority,  yet 
none  ever  assumed  it  with  a  stronger  feeling  of  his  divine  right 
to  rule,  nor  used  it  more  wisely.  He  did  not  justify  himself 
by  arbitrary  determination,  but  by  appeal  to  the  course  of 
Providence,  and  he  sustained  his  measures  by  unanswerable 
arguments,  by  the  power  of  a  strong  mind  over  weak  ones. 
He  selected  his  preachers  wherever  he  could  find  them.  Did 
a  roan  who  gave  evidence  of  conversion  find  himself  gifted 
with  the  power  of  speaking  and  feel  impelled  to  call  his  fellow 
men  to  repentance,  he  had  an  opportumty  to  display  his  gifts 
before  Wesley,  and  if  approved,  was  forthwith  sent  to  some  of 
the  widely  extended  circuits.  No  pride  of  birth,  no  previous 
education,  no  want  of  it,  stood  in  the  way  or  prejudiced  the  ca- 
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reer  of  the  candidate  fbr  these  irregular  orders.    He  who  was 
unfit  for  ooe  service,  was  found  useful  io  another. 

It  is  doubtless  one  mark  of  the  profound  policy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  that  it  affords  to  individuals  in  all  classes, 
who  are  moved  to  devote  themselves  to  the  extension  of  the 
faiths  an  appropriate  sphere  for  their  labors,  and  each  is  sure  of 
honor  according  to  what  he  does.  The  monk  who  goes  bare- 
foot, and  wears  nothing  but  a  gown  of  coarse  serge,  may  be 
doing  a  great  duty  for  which  the  benignant  mother  amiles  upon 
him.  Though  bom  in  poverty,  be  may  aspire  to  the  Pope- 
dom.* The  passion  of  every  man  and  every  woman  is  turned 
to  a  wise  account.  Every  one  feels  a  personal  interest  in  the 
triumph  of  the  faith.  Thus  are  secured  the  distinginahing  virtues 
of  despotism  and  democracy,  unity  and  perseverance  in  design, 
rigor  and  self*-devotion  in  execution. 

This  was  the  plan  of  Wesley.  He  was  the  bead  and  heart  of 
the  association  y  but  bis  instruments,  chosen  wherever  and  when- 
ever presented,  were  directed  with  consummate  prudence,  inspir- 
ed by  the  most  untiring  zeaL  Hence  the  most  earnest  and  sincere 
and  self-devoted  flock^  to  his  standard.  Their  own  experi- 
ence was  many  times  most  affecting,  sometimes  terrible. 
They  seemed  to  be  expressly  called  of  God ;  they  had  been 
snatched  from  the  jaws.of  the  bottomless  pit;  tbey  bf^d  been 
mysteriously  turned  from  courses  of  desperate  and  heart-harden- 
ing sin ;  they  had  felt  the  terrible  burden  of  a  wounded  con- 
science I  they  had  bent  under  the  prostrating  load  for  months 
or  years;  they  had  agonized  in  prayer;  they  bad  wrestled 
with  the  angel  even  tiu  break  of  day ;  they  had  rejoiced  with 
joy  unspeakable ;  they  bad  beard  and  seen  and  felt  what  no 
man  could  tell  to  his  iellow-man.  Why  should  we  doubt  the 
reali^  of  such  joyful  or  bitter  experience?  Its  truth  and  their 
honesty  were  sometimes  attested  by  a  laborioivs  and  almost  uBr 
compensated  career  of  twenty  years.  The  self-devotion,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  fidelity  and  boldness  oi  some  of  the  early 

Ereachers  would  have  secured  them,  in  the  Papal  churchy 
onorsy  authority,  and  perhaps  a  saint^ip.  They  sought  and 
obtained  only  a  decent  (we  should  think  scanty)  subsistence,  a 
bumble  and  useful  life.  Their  own  experience  made  them 
ardent  and  fearless.  They  warned  nten  of  dangers  which  they 
themselves  had  seen;  of  sorrows  which  they  themselves  had 

*  See  on  a  kindred  subject  Maeaulay's  review  of  Banke. 
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felt.  There  was  no  affectation,  no  illusion.  They  did  not 
gather  their  feelings  at  second  hand ;  all  was  real  and  most 
painfully  personal  to  thejo.  They  were  like  the  man  whom 
Christian  saw  at  the  house  of  the  Interpreter,  just  rising  from  his 
bed  all  shaking  and  trembling,  for  he  had  dreamed  of  the  day 
of  judgment,  of  the  flames  of  a  burning  world,  and  the  yawning 
lit  of  helL  They  had  more  than  dreamed  of  them.  They  had 
iung  over  the  gulf  of  despair,  expecting  every  moment  that  the 
brittle  thread  would  be  cut  and  they  fall  forever.  But  now 
they  were  saved,  and  while  they  walked  soberly,  as  in  constant 
remembrance  of  the  fearful  past,  they  could  not  help  calling 
upon  men  with  tears  to  save  themselves  from  a  doom  whose 
bare  anticipation  was  so  terrible. 

The  power  of  Wesley's  preachers  was  economized  by  the 
system  of  itinerating.  They  must  be  emphatically  pilgrims, 
without  an  abiding  place.  At  first  he  allowed  them  to  preach 
at  one  station  but  one  or  two  months;  subsequently,  one,  or  at 
the  utmost,  two  years.  They  must  always  stand  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  barren  wastes  of  Cornwall,  or  the  mountabs  of 
Wales,  or  the  great  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  We  might  suppose 
that  such  a  restless  and  harassing  life  would  deter  men  from 
the  office  of  preacher.  It  did  no  such  thing.  It  afforded  the 
very  trial  into  which  many  an  enthusiastic  mind  was  ready  to 
leap.  He  afforded  them  very  little  which  would  allure  a  selfish 
heart,  but  very  much  to  stimulate  a  magnanimous  one.  *'  Do 
you  ask  me  what  you  shall  have  1"  he  bad  once  written  to 
Whitefield  ;  '^  Food  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  ;  a  house  to 
lay  your  head  in,  such  as  your  Lord  had  not ;  and  a  crown  of 
glory  that  fadeth  not  away.''    The  honor  of  the  conquest  is 

Sroportioned  to  its  difficulty.  The  same  lofty  feeling  of  self- 
evotion  animated  his  preachers,  which  would  prompt  the  sol- 
dier to  volunteer  as  one  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Many  a  soldier 
has  applied  the  torch  to  the  mine  which  would  destroy  him  as 
well  as  the  enemy,  not  from  a  fear  of  punishment  if  he  failed, 
but  under  the  deep  impulse  of  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  to  which 
his  duty  called  him.  Many  a  missionary,  among  the  mingled 
feelings  which  find  a  home  in  his  bosom,  has  been  somewhat 
sustained  by  a  high  sense  of  the  perilous  service  in  which  he 
has  enlisted,  and  a  conscious  freedom  from  all  the  ordinary 
forms  of  selfishness.  There  is  a  peculiar  joy  in  being  truly 
disinterested ;  in  undertaking  any  service,  however  severe, 
which  we  know  to  be  uncontaminated  by  the  bane  of  selfish- 
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ness.  We  very  much  mistake,  if  we  suppose  that  a  luxurious 
and  effeminate  life  will  attract  the  best  minds.  A  sense  of  de- 
gradation attends  a  life  of  mere  pleasure,  that  few  can  submit 
to,  while  intrepid  exploits  and  laborious  services  bring  with 
thera  a  satisfaction  which  is  their  greatest  reward.  Danger 
itself  has  a  charm.  We  rush  into  it,  not  to  risk  our  lives  or 
our  happiness,  but  to  conquer  it,  and  enjoy  the  glory  and  de- 
light of  victory.  Make  the  object  difficult  of  attainment  and 
worthy  of  eflPort,  if  you  would  excite  ardent  and  lofly  minds. 
Ease  and  comfort  would  no  doubt  seduce  many,  but  they  were 
not  the  sort  which  Wesley  wanted.  His  followers  must  shrink 
from  no  labor,  and  be  deterred  by  no  danger.  He  himself  avoid- 
ed nothing  which  he  imposed  upon  others.  Afler  his  eightieth 
year  he  u^  to  travel  four  or  five  thousand  miles  annually. 

Besides  this,  the  system  of  itinerating  was  necessary  both  for 
the  success  of  his  measures  and  the  real  advantage  of  h^ 
preachers.  It  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  extension 
of  the  sect.  Like  many  other  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  order,  it 
had  sprung  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  when  time  had 
proved  its  usefulness  was  incorporated  into  the  rules.  The 
preachers  must  be  itmerants,  for  otherwise  the  founder  of  the 
order  would  soon  lose  control  over  his  subordinates.  They 
would  become  independents  and  schismatics,  instead  of  useful 
parts  of  one  grand  whole.  The  great  design  would  thus  be  en- 
tirely frustrated.  No  less  useful  and  important  was  it  for  the 
preachers  themselves  to  improve  their  resources  by  the  opportu- 
nities which  change  of  place  would  necessarily  offer.  For  the 
most  part,  men  of  no  education,  men  who  trusted  to  their  feelings 
and  the  plainest  truths  of  the  Bible,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  interest  or  instruct  any  congregation  for  many  ^ears  in  suc- 
cession. It  was  well  for  them  to  exchange  the  listless  counte- 
nances of  an  old  audience  for  the  curious  faces  of  a  new  one. 
Thus  they  would  feel  that  they  were  doing  good,  and  their 
sermons  were  unquestionably  improved  by  repetition.  Franklin 
tells  us  that  he  heard  Whitefield  repeat  the  same  discourse  to 
different  audiences,  and  could  witness  the  progressive  improve- 
ment in  thought  and  delivery,  in  metaphor  and  illustration. 
Not  till  after  he  had  preached  it  twenty  times  did  he  rise  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  fervor  and  freedom ;  and  so  far  wer^  his  high- 
wrought  pleadings  and  expostulations,  and  his  consummate  ac- 
tion from  appearing  theatrical  though  heard  a  score  of  times, 
that  they  were  expected  and  received  with  as  much  delight  the 
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twentieth  time  as  they  were  listeDed  to  with  surprise  at  the  first 
The  process  of  re-preachiog  was  like  that  of  re-writings 
correcting  and  enlarging  a  composition.  It  might  not,  in  the 
case  of  the  ministers  generally,  greatly  multiply  the  weapons 
of  their  armory,  but  it  would  render  those  which  they  already 
possessed  more  highly  polished  and  doubly  effective. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  country  than  England  could  Methodism 
have  been  established  in  the  form  which  it  first  took*  In  no 
other  European  country  would  the  necessary  liberty  of  con* 
science  and  of  worship  have  been  allowed  ;  and  in  none  but  a 
European  country  would  the  requisite  spirit  of  obedience,  and 
habits  of  submission,  have  remained  in  the  minds  of  men,  who 
by  breaking  off  from  the  established  church,  seemed  to  become 
the  freest  of  the  free. 

The  middle  and  later  life  of  Wesley  were  spent  in  directing 
the  continually  increasing  affairs  of  the  circuits.  In  1751  he 
married  a  shrew,  and  fared  even  worse  than  the  majority  of 
similar  unfortunates,  for,  as  his  life  was  a  very  public  one,  his 
wife,  besides  opening  a  very  vigorous  domestic  battery  on  his 
peace,  intercepted  his  letters,  and  having  interpolated  them,  read 
them  openly  to  his  enemies,  and  even  published  some  in  the 
public  prints.  He  entertained  the  most  ancient  and  approved 
notions  on  the  respective  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  very  explicitly.  *  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
husband,'  he  thought, '  to  keep  his  authority  and  to  use  it.  It  is 
the  special  duty  of  a  wife  to  know  herself  to  be  inferior,  and  to 
bebavth  s^s  such.*  These  pleasing  propositions,  which  some 
married  men  are  not  active  to  discuss,  he  maintained  and  eluci- 
dated with  all  the  prudence  and  ingenuity  of  one  who  daily 
felt  their  importance.  Mrs.  Wesley  seemed  to  have  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  subject,  and  she  exercised  her  skill  in 
practically  refuting  his  doctrines,  with  an  energy  and  perse- 
verance which  left  few  discoveries  in  the  art  of  teazing  for  the 
future  Katharinas  who  may  choose  to  exercise  so  estimable  a 
calling.  Wesley  seems  to  have  borne  all  with  much  good 
nature  and  inflexibility,  and  to  have  contented  himself  with  ad- 
ministering reproofs  and  exhortations  rather  generously,  and, 
when  at  last  she  left  him,  with  briefly  recording  in  his  journal, 
JVbn  eam.reliquiy  non  dimisiy  non  revocaho. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  Germany,  Wesley  had  separated 
firom  the  Moravians.    A  later  period  brought  a  more  trying 
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disanion  between  himself  and  hn  earlj  friend  Whitefidd» 
Personal  causes  for  a  while  estranged  them,  but  such  men 
^*  carried  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.''  In  their  confiding  and 
generous  hearts  was  no  room  for  continued  resentment,  their 
differences  were  soon  reconciled,  and  they  continued  warm  per- 
sonal friends  to  the  last^  On  points  of  doctrine  and  eccl«Hasti- 
cal  polity,  however,  their  paths  divided  Wbitefield  became  a 
Calvinist,  Wesley  an  Arminian.  Whitefield,  free  from  the 
ambition,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  ruling,  looked  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  as  patroness  of  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
d»ts,  who  then  assumed  the  name  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
Connection.  Wesley,  receiving  his  authority  as  in  the  course 
of  nature  his  and  nobody's  else,  acknowledged  no  patron  and 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  sect.  Wesley  sometimes  ventured 
unguarded  assertions  respecting  full  assurance  of  faith,  and 
Christian  perfection,  which  Wbitefield  did  not  dare  assent  to. 
Wesley  wrote  against  the  "  horrible  decree  of  predestination ;" 
Wbitefield  defended  the  doctrine.  Hardly  a  passage  in  the 
whole  range  of  theological  literature  can  be  found  of  such  tre- 
mendous vehemence  (we  by  no  means  say  truth)  as  a  portion 
of  Wesley's  sermon  on  Free  Grace.  He,  brought  the  whole 
concentrated  energy  of  his  mind  to  bear  on  a  subject  in  which 
his  heart  was  most  deeply  interested.  After  a  course  of  pow- 
erful remarks,  he  appeals  in  a  strain  still  more  vivid  and  terri- 
ble to  "  all  the  devils  in  hell."  "  This  is  the  blasphemy  for 
which  I  abhor  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  ;  a  doctrine,  upon 
the  supposition  of  which,  if  one  could  possibly  for  a  moment 
suppose  it,  call  it  election,  reprobation,  or  what  you  please, 
(for  all  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  one  might  say  to  our  adver- 
sary the  devil,  *  Thou  fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  any  longer  ? 
Thy  lying  in  wait  for  souls  is  as  needless  and  useless  as  our 
preaching.  Hearest  thou  not,  that  Grod  hath  taken  thy  work 
out  .of  thy  hands,  and  that  he  doth  it  more  effectually  ?  Thou, 
with  all  thy  principalities  and  powers,  canst  only  so  assault 
that  we  may  resist  thee ;  but  he  can  irresistibly  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell !  Thou  canst  only  entice ;  but  his  un- 
changeable decree  to  leave  thousands  of  souls  in  death,  compels 
them  to  continue  in  sin,  till  they  drop  into  everlasting  burnings. 
Thou  temptest,  he  forceth  us  to  be  damned,  for  we  cannot  re- 
sist his  will.  Thou  fool !  why  goest  thou  about  any  longer, 
seeking  whom  thou  mayest  devour  1  Hearest  thou  not  that 
God  is  the  devouring  lion,  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  murderer 
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of  men?  Moloch  caused  only  children  to  pass  throi^h  the 
fire,  and  that  fire  was  soon  quenched ;  or,  the  corruptible  body 
being  consumed,  its  torments  were  at  an  end  ;  but  God,  thou 
art  told,  by  his  eternal  decree,  fixed  before  they  had  done  good 
or  evil,  causes  not  only  children  of  a  span  long,  but  the  parents 
also,  to  pass  through  the  fire  of  hell ;  that  fire  which  shall  never 
be  quenched ;  and  the  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  being  now 
incorruptible  and  immortal,  will  be  ever  consuming  and  never 
consumed  ;  but  the  smoke  of  their  torment,  because  it  is  God's 
good  pleasure,  ascendeth  up  forever. 

*^  Oh,  how  would  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  rejoice  to  bear 
these  things  were  so !  How  would  he  cry  aloud  and  spare  not ! 
How  would  he  lift  up  his  voice  and  say.  To  your  tents  O  Israel ! 
flee  from  the  face  of  this  God,  or  ye  shall  utterly  perish.  But 
whither  will  ye  flee  ?  Into  heaven  1  He  is  there.  Down  to 
hell  t  He  is  there  also.  Ye  cannot  flee  from  an  omnipresent, 
almighty  tyrant.  And  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call  heaven, 
his  throne,  and  earth,  his  footstool,  to  witness  against  you  ;  ye 
shall  perish,  ye  shall  die  eternally !  Sing,  O  hell,  and  rejoice 
ye  that  are  under  the  earth !  for  God,  even  the  mighty  God,  hath 
spoken,  and  devoted  to  death  thousands  of  souls,  A-om  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  unto  the  going  down  thereof.  Here,  O  death,  is  thy 
sting !  They  shall  not,  cannot  escape,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Here,  O  grave,  is  thy  victory  !  Nations 
yet  unborn,  or  ever  they  have  done  good  or  evil,  are  doomed 
never  to  see  the  light  of  life,  but  thou  shalt  gnaw  upon  them 
forever  and  ever.  Let  all  those  morning  stars  sing  together, 
who  fell  with  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  Let  all  the  sons  of 
hell  shout  for  joy :  for  the  decree  is  past,  and  who  shall  annul 

itr 

This  fearful  passage  illustrates  Wesley's  power  better  than 
his  general  spirit  He  was  not  eager  for  controversy,  and  for 
many  years  after  his  opinions  were  fixed,  wrote  very  little,  on 
the  subject,  and  Whitefield  still  less.  Indeed  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  most  distinguished  of  the  two  parties, 
to  avoid  the  disputed  points  as  much  as  possible  in  their  ser- 
mons, and  when  speaking  of  them  to  adopt  a  temperate  phra- 
seology, if  not  the  express  language  of  Scripture.  It  was  vain, 
however,  to  expect  a  permanent  peace  when  the  differences 
were  so  radical,  and  some  unguarded  expressions  in  the 
minutes  of  the  General  Conference  of  1770,  fanned  the  smoul- 
dering embers  into  a  vehement  flame.    Fletcher  and  Berridge, 
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Toplady  and  Thomas  Oliver,  exhausted  thw  store  (and  it  was 
not  small)  of  sarcasm  and  irony  and  argument  and  entreaty,  and 
Wesley  himself  now  and  then  hurled  an  anathema  and  appeal,  but 
little  less  powerful  than  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  hinu 
A  great  deal  of  acrimony,  and  some  wit  was  shown  on  both 
sides,  on  a  subject  where  Christian  courtesy  and  charity  would 
have  availed  much  more  to  heal  the  breach,  or,  if  that  were 
impossible,  calmly  to  define  and  settle  the  differences.  One 
unlearned  in  the  history  of  theological  controversies,  would 
suppose  that  a  knowledge  of  many  of  them  would  tend  to 
assuage  the  violence  of  religious  parties,  especially  when  re* 
membering  the  extremes  to  which  almost  any  doctrme  may  be 
driven  by  a  partisan  theologian,  when  that  theologian,  at  the 
best,  is  an  erring  and  short-sighted  mortal. 

Another  disunion  still  was  before  Wesley,  more  marked  and 
more  trying,  the  separation  of  the  sect  from  the  established 
church.  On  this  point  Charles  Wesley  could  not  agree  with 
his  brother,  jealous  although  he  was  of  his  honor.  Men  of 
foresight  had  long  seen  to  what  the  previous  measures  must 
necessarily  lead.  The  schism  was  not  fully  accomplished  till 
after  Wesley's  death.  An  urgent  demand  was  made  m  America 
for  men  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the  widely  spread 
community  of  Methodists.  That  community  had  once  elected 
three  of  the  elder  brethren  to  ordain  others  by  the  imposition  of 
hands,  though  the  conference  afterwards  declared  this  ordina- 
tion to  be  unscriptural.  The  moment  was  critica).  It  was 
evident  that  all  the  Methodists  in  the  colonies  would  become 
independent,  unless  their  reasonable  wants  were  supplied 
No  ordination  could  be  obtained  in  England  from  the  bishops, 
or,  if  any  were  ordained,  they  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  bishops.  Wesley  had  studied  Lord  King's  account  of  the 
primitive  church,  and  now  became  convinced  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  the  same.  He  was  himself  a  presbyter.  The 
next  step  followed  of  course.  '^  The  apostolical  succession 
was  a  fable,"  the  '*  Wesleyan  succession,"  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. With  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  others,  he  ordain- 
ed presbyters  for  America.  What  was  done  for  America  ^as 
done  soon  after  for  Scotland  ;  but  Wesley  refused  still  to  or- 
dain presbyters  for  England,  moved  by  a  love  of  peace,  and  a 
desire  not  to  violate  unnecessarily  the  order  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belonged.    Even  after  this  time,  the  conference  voted 
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mot  to  separaie  from  the  establishment ;  but  the  radical  step 
'OMKi  already  taken. 

Never  since  the  days  of  Paul,  was  a  man  more  assiduous  in  labor 
than  Wesley.  Not  a  day  was  given  to  repose,  not  an  hour  to 
unnecessary  leisure.  For  more  than  sixty  years,  be  rose  at 
fbur  in  the  morning,  preached  at  five  and  frequently  in  the 
evening.  In  his  eigbty^th  year,  he  speaks  of  that  day  as  a 
day  of  rest,  in  which  he  preached  only  twice.  Before  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  he  usually  journeyed  on  horseback,  and  read 
poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  as  he  rode,  having  no  other 
time  for  such  employments*  ^*  Leisure  and  I,'^  he  said,  **  have 
taken  leave  of  one  another.  I  propose  t«  be  busy  as  long  as  I 
live,  if  my  health  is  so  long  indulged  to  me,"  and  fortunately 
he  was  always  well.  For  seventy  years,  he  did  not  lose  a 
night's  sleep.  He  attended  the  conference ;  he  directed  the 
preachers;  be  kept  a  steady  eye  on  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on 
tbe  West  Indies  and  America ;  he  Ibunded  schools ;  he  in- 
spected the  circuits;  after  his  eightieth  year  we  hear  of  htm  in 
Holland,  in  Guernsey  and  Jeisey,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  Ire- 
llind,  and  every  considerable  town  in  England ;  he  systema- 
tized the  rules  of  his  order,  and  established  that  discipline 
which  shows  his  foresight  and  energy  and  wisdom ;  be  pur- 
chased ground  and  erected  chapels ;  he  wrote  sermons,  and 
essays,  and  tracts,  treatises  on  Primitive  Physic  and  on  Theolo- 
gy, memoirs  of  good  men,  and  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  be- 
sides his  numerous  letters  and  copious  diary.  Sixteen  octavo 
volumes  of  his  works  were  pablisbed  some  time  after  bis  death^r 
Always  calm  and  cheerful,  curious  and  acute,  he  read  new 
books,  and  looked  upon  novel  and  strange  things  to  the  very 
last  with  all  the  interest  of  youth.  At  the  age  o(  eighty-five, 
we  find  him  criticising  new  works  in  his  brief  and  aeute  man- 
ner, visiting  the  wax-work  at  the  museum  in  Spring  Gardens 
and  ^^  the  man  who  played  so  wonderfoily  on  the  glasses.'' 

Amid  these  complicated  labors  the  solemn  drama  of  that 
earnest,  cheerful,  and  laborious  life  drew  to  its  serene  close. 
Already  had  one  and  another  of  his  earliest  and  best  friends 
lain  down  to  his  eternal  rest.  The  affection  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley for  John  was  most  sincere  and  profound.  It  never  lost  the 
freshness  of  youth.  "  My  heart  is  as  your  heart,"  were  bis 
words  in  a  letter ;  '^  what  God  hath  joined,  let  no  roan  put 
asunder.    We  have  taken  each  other  for  better,  for  worse,  till 
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death  do  us — part?  no,  bat  eternally  unite.  Therefore,  in 
love  which  never  faileth,  I  am  your  affectionate  brother"' 
This  loving  brother,  blessed  to  the  very  end  of  his  fourscore 
years,  in  the  church  and  in  his  family,  had  calmly  and  joyfully 
met  the  change  whose  last  pangs  he  had  always  dreaded.  Mr. 
Fletcher  too  had  gone.  So  gentle  and  pure  a  life  as  his,  so 
cheerful  and  holy  a  character,  so  tranquil  an  end,  the  world  has 
rarely  seen.  He  was  born  at  Nyon,  on  the  shore  of  lake 
Geneva,  and  the  many  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life,  seemed  ta 
indicate  that  Providence  was  guiding  him  to  an  object  that  he 
knew  not.  Unsatisfied  with  the  clerical  profession  to  which  he 
was  early  devoted,  he  left  Switzerland  and  entered  the  military 
service  of  Portugal,  destined  for  Brazil.  What  a  beautiful  sout 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  lost !  An  accident  (so  men  call 
it)  changed  his  whole  destiny.  On  the  eve  of  embarkation,  a 
servant  overturned  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  upon  his  leg.  He 
was  left  behind  on  the  sick  list*  Recovering,  he  sought  active 
service  in  Holland,  but  peace  was  declared  and  he  passed  into 
England.  After  a  time  he  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
joined  the  Methodists,  and  by  his  holy  life  has  made  the  little 
parish  of  Madeley,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  a  name  always 
to  be  heard  with  joy.  His  account  of  himself  as  he  drew  near 
the  close  of  his  useful  but  not  protracted  life,  is  too  *^  beauti* 
ful,"  as  Southey  justly  calls  it,  to  be  passed  over.  "  We  are 
two  poor  invalids,"  he  says  of  himself  and  wife,  "  who  between 
us,  make  half  a  laborer.  She  sweetly  helps  me  to  drink  the 
dregs  of  life,  and  to  carry  with  ease  the  bitter  cross.'*  **  1  keep 
in  my  sentry-box  till  Providence  removes  me.  My  situation 
is  quite  suited  to  my  little  strength.  I  may  do  as  much  or  as 
little  as  I  please,  according  to  my  weakness;  and  I  have 
an  advantage  which  1  can  have  nowhere  else  in  such  a 
degree ;  my  little  field  of  action  is  just  at  my  door,  so  that  if 
I  happen  to  overdo  myself,!  have  but  to  step  from  my  pulpit  to 
my  bed,  and  from  my  bed  to  my  grave.  If  I  had  a  body  full  of 
vigor  and  a  purse  fuH  of  money,  I  should  like  well  enough  to 
travel  about  as  Mr.  Wesley  does  ;  but  as  Providence  does  not 
call  me  to  it,  I  readily  submit  The  snail  does  best  in  his 
shell." 

A  man  averse  to  authority  and  the  honors  of  ofSce,  but  full 
of  gentleness  and  benevolence,  after  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  was 
now  about  to  end  his  connection  with  the  world  and  seek  his 
home  in  heaven.    '  His  death  was  as  remarkable  as  hb  life. 
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The  band  of  disease  arising  from  previous  exposure  pressed 
heavily  upon  him.  As  he  was  performing  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath,  he  nearly  fainted,  but  recovered  and  insisted  on  going 
on.'  After  the  sermon  he  walked  to  the  communion  table, 
sayine,  ^'  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  under  the  wings  of  the 
cherubim,  before  the  mercy-seat"  "  Here,"  says  his  widow, 
^Mhe  same  distressing  scene  was  renewed,  with  additional 
solemnity.  The  people  were  deeply  affected  while  they  be- 
held him  offering  up  the  last  languid  remains  of  a  life  which 
bad  been  lavishly  spent  in  their  service.  Groans  and  tears 
were  on  every  side.  In  going  through  this  part  of  his  duty,  he 
was  exhausted  again  and  again ;  but  his  spiritual  vigor  tri- 
umphed over  his  bodily  weakness.  After  several  times  sinking 
on  the  sacramental  table,  he  still  resumed  the  sacred  work,  and 
cheerfully  distributed  with  his  dying  hand,  the  love  memorials 
of  his  dying  Lord."  From  that  long  service,  made  longer  to 
him  by  hymns  and  exhortations,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
never  to  leave  it  again.  The  next  Sunday,  the  whole  parish 
were  in  mourning :  the  poor  whom  he  had  befriended,  and  many 
of  whom  had  come  from  a  distance,  wished  once  more  to  look 
upon  their  beloved  pastor  and  friend.  Permission  was  granted, 
and  they  passed  along  by  the  open  door  of  his  chamber,  and 
looked  in  upon  the  sick  man,  who  sat  supported  in  bed  *'  unal- 
tered in  his  usual  venerable  appearance."  A  few  hours  later 
his  earthly  career  was  ended.  ''  I  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  for  above  thirty  years.  I  con- 
versed with  him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least 
reserve  during  a  journey  of  many  hundred  miles,  and  in  all  that 
time  I  never  heard  him  speak  one  improper  word,  nor  saw  him 
do  an  improper  action.  Many  exemplary  men  have  I  known, 
holy  in  heart  and  life,  within  fourscore  years,  but  one  equal 
to  him  have  I  not  known,  one  so  inwardly  and  outwardly  de- 
voted to  God ;  so  unblamable  a  character  have  I  not  found, 
either  in  Europe  or  America.  Nor  do  I  expect  to  find  another 
such  on  this  side  of  eternity."  "  Wesley,"  adds  Mr.  Soulhey, 
^'  had  the  temper  and  talents  of  a  statesman ;  in  the  Romish 
church  he  would  have  been  the  general,  if  not  the  founder  of 
an  order,  or  might  have  held  a  distinguished  place  in  history  as 
a  cardinal  or  a  pope.  Fletcher,  in  any  community  would  have 
been  a  saint." 

And  now  the  messenger  came  for  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and 
brought  the  token  that  he  was  a  true  messenger.    '*  Those  that 
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look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be  darkened,  the  grasshopper 
shall  be  a  burden."  Fourscore  years  found  him  still  active, 
travelling  four  thousand  miles  annually,  preaching,  writing, 
and  directing  the  extended  business  of  the  society.  Six  years 
more,  and  he  began  to  feel  that  the  machine  was  wearing  out, 
that  the  "  weary  wheels  of  life  must  stand  still  at  last."  He 
could  not  well  preach  more  than  twice  a  day.  His  service  at 
five  in  the  morning,  continued  for  so  many  years,  was  ^iven 
up.  He  wrote  in  his  cash  account  book  with  a  tremulous  hand, 
"  For  upwards  of  eighty-six  years  I  have  kept  my  accounts  ex- 
actly. I  will  not  attempt  it  any  longer,  being  satisfied  with 
the  continual  conviction,  that  I  save  all  I  can  and  give  all  I 
can,  L  e.  all  I  have."  Thus  closed  the  accounts  of  one,  who, 
never  being  rich,  gave  away  durine  his  life  thirty  thousand 
pounds !  ^^  Time  has  shaken  me  by  the  band,"  he  said  in  the 
words  of  his  father,  "  and  death  is  not  far  behind."  The  sec- 
ond day  of  March,  179),  came  at  last.  Sixty-five  years  of 
his  ministry  had  passed  away.  The  horologe  had  pealed  out 
the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  hands  of  the  dial 
stood  still  forever. 

The  body,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit,  with  gown,  cassock, 
and  band,  lay  **  in  a  kind  of  state"  in  the  plain  chapel  of  the 
denomination,  and  multitudes  flocked  to  look  once  more  upon 
the  mild  and  venerable  features.  The  mourners  were  many, 
and  at  the  funeral,  early  in  the  day  for  fear  of  a  crowd,  when 
the  preacher  read  that  part  of  the  service,  ^*  Forasmuch  as  it 
bath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  unto  hinaself  the  soul  of  our 
dear  brother^' — his  voice  changed  and  he  substituted  the  word 
father.  The  whole  congregation  burst  into  weeping.  Thus 
ended  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  his  age ; 
whose  authority  at  the  time  of  his  death,  extended  over  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  followers;  and  whose 
influence  will  reach  down  a  thousand  years. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

By  Um  ter.  Ed«v4  Beeclttr,  PttaideM  tr  Clncks  CoCcce,  JbcknsrXc,  I^^ 

[dmimuedjram  p.  109.] 
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At  tbe  ckte  of  mj  last  article  I  made  the  follownig  remarlcs. 
It  was  mjr  ioteotkni  to  fioisb  the  discosBion  in  this  article; 
but  the  reception  of  Mr.  Carson's  violent  attack,  and  the  gen- 
eral interest  now  felt  in  the  subject,  seemed  to  indicate  the  pro- 
priety, not  to  say  necessity,  of  a  discnsrion  mOTe  tboroogh  and 
extended  than  is  consistent  with  the  limits  of  one  article.^  I 
proceed,  therefore,  to  complete  the  discussion  thos  announced. 

§  59.  Reoionsfor  a  further  notice  of  Mr.  Carton. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alleged  by  some,  that  it  is  needless  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  Mr.  Carson.  For  if  his  fundamental 
principles  are  false,  as  I  have  shown,  then  all  that  grows  out 
of  them  is  iaise,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  exposing 
his  errors  in  detail  Besides,  the  spirit  of  his  work  is  so  bad, 
that  it  cannot  exert  any  power  over  a  candid  mind :  indeed  Mr. 
Carson  has  completely  exposed  himself,  and  totally  destroyed 
his  own  power  by  the  manner  of  his  reply.  Besides,  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  argue  with  an  antagonist  who  so  far  forgets  the 
laws  of  honorable  controversy,  as  to  indulge  in  such  assump* 
tions  of  superior  wisdom,  and  such  gross  personalities  as  fiU  his 
reply.  Such  an  antagonist  is  more  properly  answered  by  a 
dignified  silence. 

Such  things  may  be  said,  and  I  freely  admit  with  much  plau- 
sibility ;  indeed  such  considerations  have  often  occurred  to  my 
own  mind  in  reading  Mr.  Carson's  reply. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  organized  body  of  men 
is  willing  to  see  the  truth  of  principles  which  are  at  war  with 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  they  are  organized ;  and 
if  principles  which  they  are  unwilling  to  see  are  established, 
they  are  always  more  desirous  to  overlook  and  forget  them  than 
to  apply  them  and  carry  them  out  to  their  ultimate  results.  And 
if  we  would  correct  errors  which  are  kept  alive  not  by  logic, 
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but  by  organic  power,  we  must  not  only  develope  principles, 
but  seek  from  God  the  discretion  and  energy  needed  in  order 
wisely  and  eflBciently  to  apply  them.  Then  by  his  aid  may  we 
hope  to  see  such  errors  finally  and  thoroughly  destroyed. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  a  work  is  written  in  a  bad  spirit,  is 
not  always  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  giving  it  a  thorough  and 
detailed  answer.  The  bad  spirit  of  a  work  may  operate  in  two 
ways.  It  may  either  react  upon  the  author,  and  diestroy  his  power, 
or  it  may  infect  and  corrupt  the  body  in  whose  behalf  it  was 
written,  and  bring  them  down  to  its  own  low  standard.  But 
so  strong  are  the  temptations  of  party  spirit,  and  so  powerful  is 
the  unsubdued  pride  of  organized  bodies  even  of  good  men,  that 
a  zealous  partisan,  though  he  writes  in  a  bad  spirit,  is  notwith« 
standing  applauded  and  hailed  as  a  leader  if  he  seems  to  argue 
the  cause  of  the  party  with  power.  In  short,  organic  bodies 
are  always  in  danger  of  preferring  intellectual  power  and  the 
victory  of  their  own  peculiar  principles  to  holiness  and  truth. 
And  if  they  do,  a  work  written  with  intellectual  power,  but  in 
a  bad  spirit,  will  corrupt  the  whole  body :  like  poison  it  will 
diffuse  itself  through  the  whole  system.  Hence,  to  write  in  a 
bad  spirit  is  the  highest  sin  which  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
power  can  commit,  for  it  is  throwing  poison  most  malignant 
mto  the  very  springs  of  spiritual  life.  Nor  can  any  one  body 
of  Christians  be  corrapted  without  endangering  the  spiritual  life 
of  others.  For  pride  in  one  body  tends  to  beget  both  pride  and 
anger  in  all  others,  and  to  lead  to  a  spirit  of  bitter  and  malig- 
nant recrimination,  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  grieved  and 
provoked  to  take  his  flight. 

In  all  such  cases  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  for  grace  and  wisdom 
from  God,  not  only  to  resist  in  ourselves  the  infection  of  the  bad 
spirit  which  is  poisoning  the  body  politic,  but  also  to  destroy  its 
malignant  power,  by  stripping  off  the  garb  of  piety  in  which  it 
seeln  to  veil  itself,  and  exposing  its  true  and  pestilential  nature. 
Then,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  will  its  infectious  power  be  des- 
troyed by  the  fire  of  divine  truth  and  holy  abhorrence,  and  thus 
will  the  moral  nature  of  the  community  be  restored  to  sound- 
ness, and  the  plague  be  stayed. 

Had  any  person  in  the  Baptist  denomination  undertaken  to 
do  this  work  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Carson,  it  would  have  indicated 
a  moral  soundness  in  that  body  which  would  have  been  cheer- 
ing to  any  holy  heart.  It  is  therefore  with  no  small  grief  that 
I  have  noticed  the  fact,  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  some 
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of  the  leading  Baptist  presses  have  bestowed  on  Mr.  Carson's 
vorks  on  baptism,  and  especially  on  his  reply  to  me,  absolute 
and  unqualified  praise.  Nor  have  I  ever  seen  or  heard  even  a 
subdued  whisper  of  censure,  or  even  a  remote  intimation  that 
fully  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  his  works  would  create  the 
least  danger  to  individuals  or  to  the  denomination.  Indeed  some 
have  written  as  if  they  were  so  thoroughly  infected  and  per- 
vaded by  that  spirit,  that  no  standard  was  left  by  which  a  bad 
spirit  could  be  detected,  and  no  moral  energy  remained  by  which 
it  could  be  resisted  or  abhorred. 

Indeed  if  it  were  now  the  design  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Car- 
son on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  recognise  and  exhibit  him 
as  the  great  leader  and  champion  of  the  Baptist  cause  on  earth, 
the  great  incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Baptist  spirit  and  Bap- 
tist principles,  they  could  not  use  towards  him  language  of  higher 
praise  than  they  have  already  used. 

The  following  piece  exhibits  the  opinion  of  the  Christian 
Watchman,  the  leading  Baptist  paper  in  New  England,  in  con- 
nection with  the  opinion  of  the  London  Baptist  Magazine. 

DISCUSSION  ON  BAPTISM. 

''  The  London  Baptist  Magazine  for  May  notices  a  late  pam- 
phlet from  the  pen  of  Alexander  Carson,  the  celebrated  Greek 
scholar,  entitled  ^*  Baptism  not  Purification,"  in  reply  to  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  President  of  Illinois  College,  who  has  undertaken 
to  show  that  the  word  baptize  is  synonymous  with  the  word  jn^ 
rify.  Mr.  B.'s  article,  which  was  originally  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  was  published  in  a  separate  pamphlet  in 
England,  and  the  reviewer,  referring  to  this  newly-received 
theory  says :  ^  Mr.  Carson  has  seized  it  with  both  his  hands,  di- 
vestea  it  of  every  particle  of  covering,  torn  it  limb  from  limb, 
dissected  it  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  and  then,  without  the 
slightest  token  of  tenderness  or  pity,  committed  the  fragments  to 
the  flames.  If  its  admirers  who  extolled  it  so  loudly  in  its  pros- 
perous days,  now  look  on  in  silence,  pronouncing  no  funeral 
panegyric,  and  leaving  its  relentless  destroyer  unpunished,  it  will 
give  tne  public  a  poor  opinion  of  the  value  of  their  friendship. 
We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Carson  through  his  triumphant  course. 
He  shows,  to  use  his  own  language,  that  Mr.  Beecher  proceeds 
on  an  axiom  that  is  false,  fanatical,  and  subversive  of  all  revealed 
truth,  namely,  that  meaning  is  to  be  assigned  to  words  in  any 
document,  not  from  the  authority  of  the  use  of  the  language  as- 
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certained  by  acknowledged  examples,  but  from  views  of  proba- 
bility as  to  the  thing  related,  independently  of  the  testimony  of 
the  word.' 

"  Mr.  Carson,  with  his  vast  critical  resources,  is  the  very  man 
to  perform  such  a  work  as  this,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  has 
done  it  thoroughly ;  and,  perhaps,  H  was  needed  in  England,  as 
quite  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was  made  when  this  new  theory  was 
broached  there,  but  it  is  scarcely  needed  in  this  country,  for  Mr. 
Beecher's  theory  is  a  very  harmless  thing  here.  It  is  probable 
that  it  would  hardly  have  been  noticed  at  all  but  for  the  re- 
spectability of  the  periodical  through  which  it  appeared." 

In  the  preface  to  the  American  edition  of  his  work  on  Bap- 
tism it  is  stated,  **  No  one,  it  is  believed,  has  made  that  deep 
and  thorough  research  into  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  in  order 
to  settle  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  words  ^dfrroa  and  ^amiXfOy  as 
has  Mr.  Carson." 

In  the  Scottish  Guardian  the  following  character  of  Mr.  Car- 
son is  given :  '^  As  a  profound  and  accurate  thinker,  an  able 
metaphysician,  a  close  reasoner,  a  deep  theologian,  Mr.  Carson 
can  stand  the  ground  against  any  rivalship."  It  is  also  stated 
in  the  papers,  that  in  England  the  Baptist  convention  or  gen- 
eral association  has  requested  Mr.  Carson  to  prepare  a  work  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  Tradition  of  Baptism. 

Mr.  Hague,  also,  in  his  reply  to  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Towne, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Carson's  acute  mind  in  a  manner  adapted  to  con- 
vey high  praise  entirely  unmingled  with  censure. 

I  have  not  the  least  disposition  to  depreciate  the  original 
powers  of  Mr.  Carson.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  does  pos- 
sess uncommon  powers,  of  a  certain  kind.  I  would  only  re- 
mark, that  the  greater  his  powers,  the  greater  his  responsibility 
to  use  them  aright,  and  the  greater  the  danger  to  the  Christian 
community  if  he  employs  them  to  disseminate  false  opinions 
and  malignant  emotions;  and  this,  I  am  fully  satisfied,  be  has 
done. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  bad  spirit  of  his  works,  and 
the  extreme  weakness  of  his  arguments,  I  think  there  are  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  a  further  notice  of  his  reply.  Indeed,  to  treat 
it  with  contempt  is  virtually  to  treat  with  contempt  the  Bap- 
tist denomination  itself. 

Not  that  I  suppose  that  there  are  not  in  that  denomination 
many  Christian  brethren,,  whose  spirit  is  entirely  unlike  Mr. 
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Carson's,  and  not  that  I  hold  my  Baptist  brethren  individually 
responsible  for  all  that  Mr.  Carson  has  said  and  done,  but  after 
all  that  has  been  so  publicly  said  by  leading  organs  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  giving  him  a  prominence  as  the  advocate  of 
their  cause  such  as  is  given  to  no  other  man,  and  uttering  no 
word  of  censure,  I  am  authorized  to  regard  him  as  the  leading 
representative  and  expounder  of  Baptist  principles  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  And  he  plainly  writes  as  if  this  were  his  own  view  of 
the  case. 

Besides  this  there  are  other  reasons  for  still  more  thoroughly 
examining  Mr.  Carson's  grounds.  He  is  so  perfectly  confident 
of  his  own  correctness,  that  his  statements  are  made  in  a  bold, 
palpable,  and  definite  fomu  He  seems  to  be  deterred  by  no 
fear  from  making  assertions  the  most  rash  and  unlimited,  if  they 
are  needed  to  carry  out  his  principles  logically  to  what  he  deems 
the  true  results.  Indeed  his  great  power  as  a  leader  lies  mainly 
in  this,  taken  in  connecion  with  the  fact  that  he  really  does 
know  more  than  those  whom  he  leads. 

In  his  works  there  is  a  great  show  of  learning,  and  as  we 
have  seen  he  has,  at  least  among  his  own  denomination,  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  learned  man,  and  his  assertions  are 
made  with  an  energy  designed  to  be  overwhelming  and  anni- 
hilating, and  on  his  own  partisans  they  have  certamly  exerted 
and  still  exert  vast  power.  Thus  it  is  that  he  carries  his  party 
with  him.  Now  although  this  characteristic  of  Mr.  Carson  is 
productive  of  much  evil,  still  it  is  not  without  its  beneficial  re- 
sults ;  it  tends  to  place  the  real  points  at  issue  in  the  clearest 
possible  light,  and  to  concentrate  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind 
on  them.  They  become  focal  points  of  illumination  aiul  burn- 
ing points  of  discussion. 

His  universal  affirmations  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  §anti^ 
in  the  whole  range  and  history  of  the  Greek  language,  we 
have  already  noticed  p.  78,  Jan.  1843.  No  less  definite  and 
remarkable  are  hb  specific  assertions  as  to  the  use  of  the  word 
in  the  Fathers.  I  shall  proceec]  to  notice  these,  and  then  coa^ 
sider  more  in  detail  his  reply  to  my  argument  from  Scripture 
and  from  the  Fathers. 

§  60.  Mr.  CarsorCs  attack  on  the  Patristic  argumerd. 
These  relate  to  two  points,  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
scriptural  usus  loquendi  of^asr'nXm  and  the  sense  in  which  they 
actually  understood  and  used  it 
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On  the  6nt  point  he  states  explicitly,  that  they  ctmU  not  l^ 
mistaken  as  to  the  apostolic  usus  ioquendi.  His  words  art 
these :  p.  56,  **•  Thej  knew  the  meaniiig  of  the  language  u-^ich 
they  spoke."  p.  57,  ^  To  suppose  that  persons  who  spoke  the 
Greek  Jangua^  ini((ht  uodeistand  their  (i.  e.  the  spostiA«') 
w^rds  in  a  sense  different  from  ttiat  in  which  they  used  theia^ 
would  be  to  charge  the  Scripture  as  Aot  heing  a  xevelatioo. 
Whatever  was  the  stnse  of  the  word  must  havel)een  kuawn  to 
all  who  beard  them  or  read  their  wiitiogs."  The  truth  4)f  thjs 
position  I  freely  admit.  It  is  clear  that  Patristic  Gree;k  is 
baseil  uypon  the  Seotuagint  and  the  writings  of  the  New  T^sta^ 
ment,  and  it  is  qo  lessiplain  that  they  had  loinutely  studied  everjr 
thing  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  that  seemttl  to  have  any  relatkiin  to 
the  subject  of  baptism,  so  that  nothing  couki  be  more  interestiiur 
or  instructive  than  a  pbibsopbical  SAalysisof  the  formation  of  aU 
parts  of  the  language  of  the  Fathers  on  the  subject  of  baptist^ 
from  various  passages  in  the  word  of  God,  supposfid  by  them 
to  allude  to  it,  but  which  to  us  convey  no  such  allu^on.  In* 
asmuch,  therefore,  as  the  Scriptures  were  written  in  the  living 
language  of  the  Greek  Fathm,  and  all  their  idioms  wefie  by 
them  so  carefully  studied,  there  c^  be  no  doubt  that  they  ,msi^ 
the  word  in  its  true  and  apostolic  sepse.  jStill  furt^,  t^ 
Latin  (athers  who  understood  and  read  Greek,  must  also  Jbtave 
used  it  in  the  same  sense ;  and  therefore  the  Latin  Fai  hers,  if  aw 
such  thece  were,  who  did  not  understand  the  Greek  w^ 
enough  to  judge  origiqidly  and  independently,  jmuat  also  have 
receii'ed  it  in  the  s^me  sense,  for  the  usus  ioquendi  would  ^e 
fixe«l  by  those  who  did  understand  it.  Still  further,  all  writ- 
ings composed  in  the  Patristic  a^e  and  ascribed  to  the  le^dijo^ 
Fathers  in  order  to  gain  authority  by  their  names,  must  have 
used  it  in  the  same  sense,  for  it  was  their  aim  both  to  be  under- 
stood, and  not  to  be  detected  by  those  for  whom  ,they  wrote,  ac^ 
of  4:ouiise  they  a^ust  have  used  the  word  in  its  current  and 
usual  sense.  For  exainple,  though  the  list  ^  some  baptisms 
ascribed  to  Athanasius  is  probably  not  his,  yet  as  it  was  writ- 
ten in  bis  age  and  name,  it  4ruly  represents  (lhe  usus  Ioquendi 
of  that  and  also  of  preceding  ages.  Indeed  all  of  M  c^ 
he  found  in  substance  in  the  authentic  works  of  precedi^ 
Others,  and  in  later  days  it  re^appears  in  the  authentic  wn- 
tings  of  John  of  Damasi-us.  So  also  whether  the  comment^ 
po  some  of  the  ^rst  d^ipters  of  Ualah,  found  in  the  lyocks  of 
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Basil  is  the  real  work  of  Basil,  or  whether  it  was  written  as 
Gamier  judges  by  some  Cappadocian  ecclesiastic  in  the  nam^ 
of  Basil  soon  after  his  death,  and  was  taken  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  Eusebius  of  Cesarea  and  of  Basil ;  still  as  it  was 
written  in  the  name  of  Basil,  and  in  the  age  of  Basil,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  work  of  Basil  and  quoted  as  such, 
it  must  have  correctly  exhibited  the  usus  loouendi  of  that  age 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  quoting  it  I  follow  the  universal 
ancient  usage  in  speaking  of  it  as  Basil's  work,  though  in  truth 
the  opinion  of  Gamier  seems  to  me  most  likely  to  be  correct 
Stilly  however  this  question  is  decided,  the  worth  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  work  as  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  panti^ca  is  not  at 
all  affected.  Indeed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  work  ascribed  to 
Athanasius,  it  but  represents  and  embodies  the  usages  of  pre- 
vious writers,  such  as  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Basil,  if  the  writer 
was  not  Basil  himself. 

Hence,  if  these  views  are  correct,  and  of  their  correctness 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  materials  are  ample  for 
settling  the  apostolic  usage  of  the  word  in  question,  in- 
cluding all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  and  all  the  works 
written  in  their  name  in  their  age ;  and  my  only  wonder  is 
that  Mr.  Carson  did  not  resort  to  them  first  of  all,  instead  of 
laboriously  examining  the  writings  of  authors  m  ho  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  rite  in  question,  and  had,  so  far  as  appears,  never 
seen  or  read  the  Greek,  either  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New. 

Let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Carson's  statement  as  to  the  sense 
in  which  the  Fathers  understood  and  used  the  word  ^antit^ti. 
After  attempting  to  answer  my  biblical  argument,  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds :  p.  ^,  **  Mr.  Beecher  next  professes  to  find  proof  in  the 
Fathers.  Proof  from  the  Fathers  that  ^antiCto  signifies  to 
furify  !  As  well  might  he  profess  to  find  in  them  proof  for 
the  existence  of  rail-roads  and  steam-coaches.  There  is  no 
such  proof.  There  is  not  an  instance  in  all  the  Fathers  in 
which  the  word  or  any  of  its  derivations  are  so  used.  Without 
.exception,  they  use  the  word  always  for  immersion."  This 
surely  is  sufficiently  definite  and  explicit,  but  it  is  not  all,  for  he 
afterwards  teaches  that  to  assert  otherwise  is  not  only  false,  but 
also  an  act  of  presumptuoiiis  hardihood :  p.  58,  **  What  is  the 
hardihood  of  men  who  can  presume  to  allege  the  Fathers  on 
the  other  side?" 

Those  who  have  carefully  examined  the  evidence  which  I 
have  already  adduced  on  this  point  might  be  amused  by  the  ex- 
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treme  ridiculousness  of  these  assertions,  if  the  subject  were  not 
too  serious  for  ridicule.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  have  a  mo- 
ral as  well  as  an  intellectual  character,  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  Can 
any  one  believe  that  Mr.  Carson  had  ever  made  the  investiga- 
tions necessary  to  qualify  him  to  make  such  assertions  ?  And 
is  this  the  way  in  which  he  is  wont  to  make  statements  on  sub- 
jects so  momentous?  An  extended  circle  of  minds  rely  on  him 
for  information  on  topics  beyond  their  reach.  Over  them  his 
opinions  and  unlimited  assertions  have  a  sway  almost  absolute. 
And  is  this  the  way  in  which  he  uses  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  repays  their  confidence  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  he 
could  not  more  totally  mislead  all  who  rely  upon  him.  Instead 
of  that  iron  uniformity  of  use  which  he  claims,  there  are  few 
words  which  have  in  the  Fathers  a  usage  more  diversified  and 
various.  I  have  hitherto  aimed  simply  at  one  point,  to  prove 
that  it  has  the  usage  that  I  claim.  To  exhibit  all  the  Patristic 
uses  of  the  word  1  have  not  attempted.  And  vet  perhaps  the 
time  has  come  in  which  it  ought  to  be  done,  for  it  will  give  a 
more  elevated  point  of  vision  from  which  to  survey  the  whole 
subject,  and  to  study  its  symmetry  and  proportions.  After  ad- 
ducing, therefore,  some  further  evidence  on  the  main  point,  I  shall 
attempt  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  Patristic  uses  of  the  word. 

§  61.  Additional  fads. 

Compare,  then,  with  Mr.  Carson's  contemptuous  denial  of 
my  position,  and  his  unlimited  and  overbearing  assertions,  the 
following  passage  rom  Ambrose,  a  Father  who  was  not  only  a 
student  of  the  works  of  Basil,  but  drew  the  materials  of  many  of 
his  own  works  from  them.  Apol.  David,  §  59,  **  Per  hyssopi  fas- 
ciculum  adspergebatur  agni  sanguine,  qui  mundari  volebattypi- 
co  baptismate."  **He  who  desired  to  be  purified  with  a  typical 
baptism  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb  by  means  of  a 
bunch  of  hyssop."  Compare  this  now  with  the  passages  from 
Ambrose,  Cyril,  and  others,  in  §  53,  and  who  does  not  see  with 
absolute  and  intuitive  certainty  that  baptism  has  the  sense  of 
sacrificial  purification  ?  Sprinkling  with  blood  was  a  typical 
purification,  but  certainly  it  was  not  a  typical  immersion. 

Indeed,  so  far  did  the  Fathers  carry  the  idea  of  sacrificial  puri* 
fication,  that  they  gave  the  name  baptism  to  cases  in  which  the 
expiated  person  was  not  touched  by  the  purifying  fluid.  All 
that  they  required  was,  that  it  should  be  so  sprinkled  or  other- 
wise used,  that  expiation  should  be  actually  made;  whenever 
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thi3  was  done  in  anjjr  way,  tbey  regarded  the  p«rsoo  a$  baptused^ 
i.  e.  purified,  or  esqn^ted,  or  absolved. 

Hence  when  the  blood  of  the  Pascbal  Laiob  was  spriAkled  oa 
the  poi^  of  the  door,  they  regarded  ibJI  in  the  house  as  baptizedi 
L  e.  purified  or  expiated  bj  bk)od.  £o  both  Tbeodoret  and  Am* 
brose  regard  the  purging  with  hyssop  in  Ps.  &l:  7.  Jn  the  Sep- 
tuagint  It  is,  Tbog  cSalt  sprinkle  flae  with  hyssop.    They  both 

Smed  it  to  baptizing,  i.  e.  purifying  by  the  blood  of  a  lamb* 
nee  also  one,  who  wrote  in  the  name  of  Chrysostoni,  speaks 
of  the  thief  on  the  cross  as  baptized,  because  expiation  was 
XDflde  for  him  by  the  water  and  Uood  thmt  came  out  of  the  $id# 
of  Christ.  He  also  intimates  in  the  same  pa>sage,  that  if  there 
bad  been  a  shower  of  rain  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  bap* 
lize  the  thief,  but  as  there  was  not,  he  was  baptized  by  the  is* 
iBuing  of  water  and  blood  from  the  side  of  Christ.  All  this  is 
perfectly  plain  the  moment  we  assign  to  ^amtii^  the  sacrificia} 
jseose  to  purify.  For  the  actual  making  of  an  expiation  justified 
the  application  of  the  word  to  the  person  expiated,  and  also  by 
jnetonvmy  to  that  by  which  it  was  made.  And  hence  Origeii 
states  io  general  ierrn^  that  Christ  calls  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
m  baptism.  Hence  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  water  and  the 
blood  tl^it  issued  from  bis  side  were  called  baptisms.  See  4  52. 
p.  93  Jan.  1843;  also  §§25,  26,  Jan.  1841.  Compare  now 
Mr.  Carson's  positive  and  contemptuous  assertions  with  all 
Ihese  lactSj  and  what  shall  we  se^  i  It  is  not  the  province  of 
ibe  human  mind  to  create  facts  in  history  or  philosophy,  but 
pimply  to  discover  and  advance  them.  But  Mr.  Carson  pro* 
^ceeds  as  if  it  wer«  his  province,  by  intense  assertions,  to  cneate 
them«  But  after  all  his  assertions,  they  stand  calsaly  and  sim- 
ply Just  as  they  idid  before.  I  find  in  the  Fathers  no  evidence  at 
aS  of  the  (existence  of  jail*roads  and  steam^oaches»  but  abun* 
dant  evidence  that  ^ami^  xaeans  to  purify. 

IiCt  me  now  add  some  Airther  evUlenre  on  the  su^ect  of  Mo- 
ral purification.  Repentance,  sorrow  for  siq,  the  trials  of  God's 
providence^  and  the  tr^,  all  purify  the  mind  from  sin.  Hi^ 
do  not  make^xpalion  or  atonement,  but  they  piarify  in  a  moral 
aense.  Accordingly  in  the  usa^.of  the  Fathers  all  these  tliiiigs 
are  jsaid  tto  baptize.  One  wntmg  in  the  name  «f  Chrysostom 
^enumerates  five  kinds  ^f  baptism.  Of  these  1  shall  notice  the 
baptism  by  the  truth,  and  the  baptism  by  fire.  By  fire  be  «o- 
4ieDStaiids  the  trials  of  life  by  which  God  purifies  bis  <dii1dreR, 
4<»dlii;^^d.cbQ0BiiBXhixniotbel]irnafie<<tf  1«  proof 
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#f  this  \t  fefiers  !•  k  4 :  4,  **  The  Lord  shall  porga  by  f he  spirft 
ef  buranig ;"  and  Pa.  M :  10,  *^Thou,  O  Qoi,  hast  prof  ed  u^ 
thou  bast  tried  U9  as  ^d  and  silver  is  tried.*^  *^  Por,^  seys  he,  **  as 
gold  or  silver  is  purified  in  the  furnace,  byconsaamg  tbedro89| 
so  a  man,  placed  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  is  sanctified  by  the 
removal  of  his  sins.'*  To  be  thus  purified,  i.  e.  bapffsed,  by  fire, 
he  regards  as  a  peeuliar  privilege  of  the  sons  of  God.  '*  But 
the  servants  of  the  devil  are  not  baptized  by  fire.  Whereisret 
Because  be  who  is  wholly  poHuted  eannot  so  lay  aside  bis  fiHh 
US  to  be  made  clean.  Begm  to  #ask  a  bri«ck  hi  water,  does  it 
ever  become  clean?  No;  but  by  stirring  up  the  da^  it  be^ 
eomes  Saore  p^lhited.  For  he  is  made  pure  fn  whom  is  some- 
thing good,  by  means  of  which  he  can  be  made  pure.**  Now 
all  this  argument  is  powerless  to  prove  that  the  servants  of  the 
devil  cannot  be  immersed  in  fire«  That  can  be  done  whether 
tbcy  are  purified  or  not.  The  argument  proves  only  that  the 
servants  of  Satan  are  not  purified  by  the  fire  of  trial,  because 
they  are  all  dross,  there  is  in  them  no  gold  \o  be  purified.  But 
the  sons  of  Ood  are  purified  by  the  fire  of  trial,  because  in  them 
there  is  gold,  and  the  fire  of  trial  consumes  the  dross  and  leaves  the 
gold  more  pure.  Baptism  by  the  troth  he  illustrates  by  a  refSerenee 
to  John  16 :  3,  ••  Now  are  ye  clean  {naf^a^oCj  through  the  word 
that  I  have  spoken  «nto  yo«.''  Faith  purifies,  it  does  not  knmersei. 

Aaastasios,  Bib.  Pat.  Vol.  IX.  1030,  says  that  he  **  should  dare 
lo  oafi  mourning,  with  reference  to  Ood,  another  baptism.**  In 
Op.  Isai»  Abbatis,  Bib.  Vet.  Pat.  And.  Oallandii,  Vol.  VII.  p. 
292,  it  is  said,  <*  AMiction  with  humility  and  silence  is  a  bap* 
tism,  for  John  was  clothed  in  eamePs  hair,  and  bad  a  leathern 
girdle  around  his  loins,  and  lived  in  the  desert,  wbich  is  a  sign 
of  affliction  and  penitence,  which  purifies  a  man.*'  In  all  th^ 
cases  the  idea  of  immersion  is  out  of  the  question^  The  fire  of 
trials,  the  truth,  sorrow  for  sins  as  against  Ood,  affliction  with 
humility  and  patience,  all  purify  a  man,  but  they  do  not  im« 
merse  him.  Hence  in  all  these  eases,  the  idea  of  Immersion  is 
absolutely  ^nd  unqnestionably  excluded  from  the  word  baptism. 
No  meaning  but  purification  is  possible. 

I  have  before  me  six  lists  of  different  kinds  of  baptism,  by 
six  different  Fathers,  Gregory  Naztanzen,  Chrysostom,  Athana- 
sius,  JMaximus,  Isidore  Hispaiensis,  and  John  of  Damascus.  The 
One  passing  under  the  name  of  Athanasius  is  probably  not  his^ 
but  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  age,  and  it  re- 
appears enlarged  in  the  works  of  John  of  Damascus.    From  H 
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I  take  the  following  passage:  ipctmia&tj'Inaprtjg  tijr  x^^ 
im&€tg  im  tijp  {^uafjev  dBonotov  xo^wpiip,  xcu  t^  Idi^  aifiati. 
John  was  baptized  by  placing  bis  band  on  tbe  divine  bead  of 
bis  master  and  by  bis  own  blood. 

Tbe  Fatbers  beld  tbat  Cbrist,  by  toucbing  tbe  waters,  puri* 
fied  tbem  and  gave  tbem  a  purifying  power. 

So  also  tbey  beld  tbat  by  tpuching  Jobn  be  purified  him,  and 
this  purification  by  touch  be  expressed  by  fittntiC^*  Surely  all 
idea  of  immersion  is  excluded  here.  Indeed  he  expresses  tbe 
same  idea  by  apdl^iOf  in  another  part  of  tbe  passage.  Christ 
was  baptized  that  he  might  fun(y{ayta}^\i)  tbe  baptizer.  Jobn 
was  also  clearly  regarded  by  tbe  Fatbers  as  purified  by  bis  own 
blood,  not  immersed  in  it 

From  these  lists  we  also  learn  tbat  the  eternal  punishment  of 
the  wicked  is  a  baptism,  because  it  will  purge  the  holy  universe 
from  sin.  The  flood  was  a  baptism,  for  two  reasons ;  it  puri- 
fied the  world  from  sinners  and  sin ;  and  it  also  purified  and 
saved  those  in  tbe  ark.  But  tbe  wicked  who  were  immersed  by 
the  flood  were  not  baptized.  So  also  the  whole  process  of  le- 
gal purification  under  tbe  law,  includine  tbe  washmg  of  the 
clothes  as  well  as  tbat  of  the  body,  was  called  a  baptism.  View- 
ing it  as  a  complex  whole,  it  was  proper  to  call  it  a  purifica- 
tion, but  not  an  immersion.  So  too  tbe  washing  of  tbe  disciples' 
feet  by  Christ  is  regarded  by  another  Father  as  a  baptism ;  and 
by  still  another,  the  anointing  of  the  blind  man's  eyes  with  clay 
and  spittle,  and  bis  washing  in  tbe  pool  of  Siloam,  because  tbe 
spittle  of  Christ  purifies  as  well  as  the  washing  in  the  pool. 

What  now  shall  we  say  to  all  these  things  ?  If  Mr.  Carson 
bad  asserted  that  the  Mississippi  ran  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
with  an  impetuous  current  towards  tbe  cold  regions  of  tbe  north, 
and  there  descended  by  one  vast  cataract  towards  tbe  centre  of 
the  globe,  and  had  charged  all  with  presumptuous  temerity  who 
dared  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  be  coukt  not 
be  more  utterly  at  war  with  tbe  facts  of  the  case  than  he  is  in 
his  assertions  as  to  the  Patristic  use  oi^amiCm. 

§  62. ,  Other  errors  of  Mr.  Carson. 

It  was  with  reference  to  assertions  such  as  these  that  I  remark- 
ed,  Jan.  1843,  p.  77,  that  Mr.  Carson  had  made  assertions  tbat  I 
knew  not  how  to  explain  if  be  bad  ever  read  the  Greek  Fathers. 

Indeed  Mr.  Carson  has  elsewhere  made  assertions  as  to  other 
words  with  the  same  inexplicable  disregard  of  facts.  On  pp.  22, 
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23,  he  thus  speaks :  ^  Mr.  Beecher's  critidsm  on  the  word 
{nfQixlviMdai)  here  f  Tobit  6 ;  2)  employed  for  washing,  is  en- 
iudyfalseJ^  I  translated  it  to  wash  all  around.  He  proceeds, 
'^  The  simple  word  si^ifies  to  deluge,  to  overwhelm,  to  inun- 
date, to  flow  over  any  thin^."  '^  Mr.  Beecher  criticises  from  ima- 
(rination,  not  from  knowledge  of  the  language.  Has  he  justi- 
fied his  criticism  b^  a  single  example  V*  He  then  remarks  with 
great  taste  and  refinement,  <'  The  word  does  not  signify  that  the 

ioung  man  in  bathing  splashed  about  like  a  duck,  or  rubbed 
imself  like  a  collier,  but  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  river, 
that  the  stream  might  flow  over  him."  Again«  "^  There  is  po 
friction  nor  hand-washing  in  this  word.  It  performs  its  purpose 
by  running  over  either  gently  or  with  violence."  So  much 
learned  minuteness  and  such  wAA  charges  of  inaccuracy  on  me 
would  lead  an  incautious  reader  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Carsoa 
must  have  first  made  sure  his  facts  before  daring  thus  to  commit 
himself  before  the  learned  world.  Indeed,  when  I  first  read  his 
remarks  it  produced  a  temporary  impression  that  1  must  be 
wrong,  or  he  wouki  not  dare  to  make  such  assertk>ns.  But 
the  moment  I  looked  at  facts  the  illusion  vanished.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  xI^Cm  has  in  some  cases  the  meaning  that  he  assigns 
to  it  B\fX  it  is  not  true  that  it  has  not  the  meaning  that  1  as- 
sign to  it.  The  facts  are  these:  1.  It  is  applied  by  Euripides  to 
washing  the  body  with  sea  water,  where  nmm  is  applied  to  the 
same  operation  which  Mr.  Carson  admits  denotes  hand-washing. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  the  washing  of  children,  by  Aristotle-»f  o 
n«Mdi99  idAu  fUQixli^tP — to  wash  the  child  all  around  with 
water. 

3.  In  Geoponica  17,  22,  it  is  applied  to  washing  an  ulcer  by 
a  fluid,  tlxot;  xXvl^tiP  ovq^.  Here  is  no  deluging,  overwhelming, 
or  inundation. 

4.  Epiphanius  applies  it  to  the  purifications  of  the  Jews,  xlv- 
(efoi'oc  ov^,  where  deluging  or  overflowing  b  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

5.  By  Pollux  it  is  applied  to  the  washing  of  clothes,  and  also 
of  cups,  and  is  given  as  a  synonyme  of  nXwtip^  and  ^vmt$ip  and 
xa&aiQtiP  and  their  compounds  with  dfo,  ino  and  ex.  What  can 
be  more  decisive  ? 

6.  It  is  applied  to  the  washing  of  head,  hands  and  body, 
after  an  unlucky  dream. 

7.  It  is  used  by  Plutarch  to  denote  the  washing  off  blood 
from  armor,  aum  tip  onlmr  in  {yeouht  anoiiXiC%taL  Plut  7. 
283.  IL 
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8.  It  is  applietf  by  Lnchiii  to  an  object  wet  dr  sprinkled  on 
M  iiita  vp'nh  spray  br  rapirf  moAotv  thronfrh  water  ai  rest 
hp^  fti^txhf^oftetop.  Lueian,  V.  H.  I.  31.  Here  stirely  is  no 
flbwing  of  #aler  wet  an  object. 

9*.  Lifke  jta&ai^^  it  baEfi  a  fnedicat  o^  tO>  deaiMie  or  purg^^— 
uit^oi  nhkQ&f  fin^l^  nlv^otai  (f^difpanmg  xoki^f.  fhfi^.^^Physi* 
^ian^  p^nf^e  out  bitter  bile  by  bitter  meflicines.  Incteed  its  loedi* 
til  use  gave  birtb  to  Otfr  EngKsh  wor4  clyster. 

10.  All  texteographers  of  a^  note  sostatn  my  use  of  Ale 
Wont,  e.  g.  Stephens,  Scapula,  Damm,  MedericuSy'  Em^i,  Pas- 
^wv  Sf Meider,'  etc.  etc.  Hence  rl  is  plain  that  assertions 
anore  eonfrary  H>  fact  tban  Mr.  Carson^s  crrticisiii  on  fne  cabnot 
fo  iMactey  even  if  I  were  to  saiy  tirat  Mr.  Cafrsonr  criticises  from 
k/iaginalfott,  anrf  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  tangaage  m 
franshitin^  iiHiQ  water  or  nv^  lire.  Ahri  whailever  Sir.  Car- 
son's tirlenf^  they  cat>f)Ol  enable  bis  character  as  an  accoratt 
scholia  Ibng  to  Survive  siicfi  critfcisins  as  ke  has  here  given. 

In  Kke  manner  wben  I  say  that  Josepbususes  j^ntung  to  M^ 
note  tbef  rite  of  baptism,  Mr.  Carson  dehlM  it,  an«t  says,  ^The 
4  pAttkiii  is  the  immersing — fiktiitaiiog  is  the  rite  of  immersion.^ 
And  yet  it  must  be  notorioite  to  any  one  who  has  ever  read  tb^ 
Fathers^  that  they  dbt  n6t  besitaVe  to:  ns«  fiimttc^*  to  <lenote  Ikt 
fUty  m  opposition  to  %$nilh9f9i  M«  oc^  ^J  iihwersimg^  as  ih 
So^comen,  fitk  xafa9vifti  intnUH  t\T  ^iUt9  fiamrHM^.  *'  To  per- 
hrm  the  s^itred  hdptkm  by  ffne  immersion.^* 

Many  of  Mr.  Carson's  assertions  as  to  tingo,  ^6th»^  2ovf*,  and 
^hhv^i  ^Tt  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed  I  do  not  remember  thut  I 
ever  read  a  writer  so  many  of  whose  roost  positive  assertions 
Were  so  totally  at  war  whh  facts.  But  success  in  such  an  as- 
sault on  fai^  is  hopeless.  Tbe  highest  talents  are  entirely 
unequal  to  such  a  war. 

^  ea  Otnerd  vUto  e/PaifisHc  mas  ef^AmlC^, 
But  enontib  has  been  said  to  show  the  entire  incorrectness  of 
Mr.  Carson's  theory  of  the  Patristic  uses  of  pmfittXn*    1  shall 
th^dfore  cdndude  this  paft  of  tbe  subj^t  by  a  brief  general 
tleW  of  what  thut  tfsage  is. 

1.  Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  they  sometimes  uscf  the  word 
in  the  Sense  to  immerse  any  thing  ht  water,  or  to  denote  the 
state  of  any  thing  that  sinks  m  the  water  or  b  overflowed  by  it. 
And  ako  that  from  this  are  derived  nvetapborical  uses  to  de- 
note knmersioa  in  sorrow^  Ignloratfce^  darkneas,  sin,  polhition^ 
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affif'ctions,  aiifl  Misery.     All  this  I  have  Wfore  noticed  at 
k^e.    See  ^  3  ami  4,  and  10  and  28. 

2.  To  wash,  implying  an  ef&rt  to  deanse,  but  not  including  the 
effect.  In  this  sense  they  use  it  as  a  translation  of  the  Heb.  ym, 
just  aa  they  use  lovc^.  In  this  case  pimutfiM  is  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  KmOngai^  or  ttdOmfHTfto^' ;  thus,  commenting  on  is.  1 :  16, 
**  Wash  you,  make  you  clean,"  Basil,  to  denote  the  idea  of 
washing,  uses  fithnuffio^  and  to  denote  piirtfieation,  he  uses 
na&t€g(fi9.  So  in  the  Apostolic  ConstrtutionB  we  find  wash* 
ioes  and  purifications  expressed  in  the  same  way. 

3.  To  cle$mse  or  ptrify  by  washing,  i.  e.  to  wash,  inoluding 
uf0  eiieci. 

4.  To  purify  m  the  most  generic  sense,  either  iy  water,  or 
by  truth,  or  by  alonement  and  expiation,  or  by  trials,  or  by 
BAOviming  and  Sorrow.  After  wh^t  has  been  said  there  is  no 
fittd  to  oiffer  any  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  this  sense.  But 
here  it  ia  peculiarly  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  sacrificial  purification,  or  expiation,  and  moral  porifi* 
cation,  or  sanctification,  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred.  For 
Without  a  clear  apprehension  of  it,  nnicb  of  the  language  of 
tbe  Fathers  cannot  be  understood. 

&  ^ftuofio^  and  ^iHifm  by  synecbdoohe  denote  tteana  of 
partfication^  e.  ^.  water,  btood,  fire,  oH,  air,  etc. 

6.  pimtcfM  IS  also  used  to  denote,  fmaprehensiTely,  a  sys- 
tem designed  Ui  effect  puriffication  ih  various  ways,  e.  g.  pAntia" 
fta  MoMPtffWi  or  vopuMv  or  *IovdahtBf  which  Chrysostom  inter- 
changes  as  synonymous  wit)i  xm{^dQOiop  'iovdmuBt,  to  denote  not 
an  act,  nor  one  rite  merely,  but  a  complex  system,  inrolTing 
and  comprehending  various  kinds  and  modes  of  pih-ificaiion. 
So  Basil  says  of  the  Jewish  baptism,  it  recognised  a  difference 
of  sins,  not  forgiving  all ;  it  required  various  sacrifices,  it  made 
minute  regulations  as  to  purity,  it  separated  the  polluted  and 
imclean  for  a  time,  it  cibscfrved  times  and  seasons.  In  all  this 
he  is  plainly  illustratmg  a  system  of  purificat.on  involving  many 
parts,  but  having  one  great  end,  i.  e.  to  purify,  either  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  or  in  some  other  way.  So  too,  the  baptism  of 
John  or  of  Christ  is  often  used  iti  lik^  manner  to  denote  a  as- 
tern of  purifieatk>n. 

7.  They  also  used  it  to  denote,  comprehensively,  the  actual 
processes  involved  in  conferring  absolution;  e*  g.  if  exorcism, 
divesting  of  all  ck)thing,  immersion,  unction,  and  robing^  in 
white,  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  and  a  benedictkm. 
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vrere  supposed  to  be  involved  in  conferring  a  legal  and  valid 
absolution,  then  the  term  fianrifffia  was  comprehensively  used  to 
include  all  these  processes.  Any  part  of  the  process  that  puri- 
fied was  also  called  by  the  same  name.  So  Origen  speaks  of 
baptizing,  i.  e.  purifying  with  oil.  And  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions speak  of  unction  as  a  type  of  spiritual  baptism,  i.  e.  spirit- 
ual purification. 

8.  The  result  or  effect  of  these  p.*t)cesses  they  also  denote  by 
the  word  baptism  or  purification,  i.  e.  absolution,  remission  of 
sins.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Zonaras,  in  his  Lexicon,  defines 
baptism  as  being  the  remission  of  sins  by  water  and  the  Spirit. 
This  remission  of  sins  was  effected,  in  their  view,  not  by  any 
energy  of  (he  water  in  itself,  but  bj^  some  mysterious,  sanctify- 
ing power  given  to  it  when  the  Spirit  brooded  upon  it  at  the 
creation,  or  when  Christ  was  baptized  in  it,  or  when  the  bishop 
or  priest  consecrated  it,  o])erating  in  concurrence  with  the  en- 
ergy of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who,  according  to  a  divine  constitution, 
diffused  and  exerted  his.  mighty  energies  in  and  through  the 
water.  In  this  way,  in  their  view,  was  effected  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  tbe  superiority  of  the  baptism  of  Christ  to 
that  of  John  lay  in  the  fact  that  John  used  the  simple  fluid 
water,  but  in  that  of  Christ,  a  compound  fluid,  so  to  speak,  was 
employed,  composed  of  sanctified  water,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  On  no  topic  is  the  eloquence  of  Cbrysostom  so 
fervid,  as  when  he  unfolds  the  purifying,  nay,  regenerating 
powers  of  this  semi-material,  semi-spiritual  compound.  As 
quick  as  the  ocean  extinguishes  a  spark  that  falls  into  it,  so  soon 
does  this  mighty  compound  extinguish  the  sins  of  the  sinner 
that  falls <nto  it,  and  makes  him  pure  as  the  angels  and  brilliant  as 
the  sunbeams  of  heaven.  To  symbolize  this  spotless  whiteness 
of  the  soul  thus  miraculously  and  suddenly  obtained^  the  baptized 
person  was  robed  in  purest  white  His  being  stripped  perfectly 
naked  before  was  designed  to  give  tp  tbe  miraculous  energies 
of  the  fluid  full  scop^  to  penetrate  every  part  of  body  and  soul. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  these  waters  also  had 
a  miraculous  power  even  to  heal  bodily  disease,  of  which  they 

f^ive  us  some  examples,  as  true,  no  doubt,  as  all  other  of  the 
yin^  wonders  of  that  age  of  fraud  and  delusion.  The  word 
Mptize,  used  in  this  sense,  denoted  not  merely  a  transient  act, 
but  a  permanent  and  abiding  moral  change  effected  by  the  rite. 
The  soul  was  conceived  of  as  invested  in  a  robe  of  spotless  pu- 
rity.    Hence  baptism  is  likened  to  spiritual  robes,  and  the  Fa- 
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thers  speak  of  putting  an  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  of  preserv- 
ing their  baptism  unspotted.  Ori^en  preferred  the  baptism  of 
blood  to  that  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  because  few  keep  this  un- 
spotted till  death,  but  the  purity  gained  by  the  baptism  of  a 
bloody  death  is  polluted  no  more.  The  leading  iqea  in  this 
usage  of  the  word  is  a  permanent  state  or  character  of  purity, 
and  not  the  act  of  immersion  at  all.  Indeed,  what  sense  is  there 
in  such  an  expression  as  keeping  the  act  of  immersion  unspot- 
ted till  death?  The  act  is  soon  over,  and  all  possibility  of  pol- 
luting or  making  it  pure  is  passed  by.  And  yet  Mr.  Carson 
a^ain  and  again  asserts  that  baptism  always  denotes  the  mode 
of  an  act,  and  nothing  else. 

9.  The  word  baptism  is  also  used  as  the  appropriated  name 
of  the  rite  of  Christian  Baptism.  In  this  case  it  approximates 
in  its  use,  towards  a  proper  name,  or  a  technical  term,  i.  e.  the 
attention  of  the  mind  is  abstracted  from  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  though  it  is  in  fact  signi6cant  and  is  fixed  upon  the 
rite  for  which  it  stands.  So  the  words  Fowler,  Fisher, 
Coffin,  White,  Black,  Green,  etc.  are  in  fact  significant,  and 
yet  when  appropriated  as  names  of  incKviduals  and  families, 
the  attention  of  the  mind  is  withdrawn  from  their  meaning  and 
fixed  upon  those  whom  they  represent.  In  this  case  the  things 
predicated  of  these  persons  have  no  reference  to  the  mean- 
uig  of  their  names,  but  to  their  own  personal  qualities  and  rela- 
tions which  these  names  recall.  So  in  speaking  of  Baptism, 
though  the  word  signifies  purification,  the  object  often  is 
merely  to  call  to  mind  a  given  Christian  rite.  And  what 
would  seem  to  be  incongruous  uses,  if  referred  to  the  sense 
merely,  are  not  so  if  referred-  to  the  rite ;  e.  g.  to  speak  of  the 
blackness  of  Mr.  White,  or  of  the  whiteness  of  Mr.  Green,  or  of 
Mr.  Fisher  as  a  hunter,  or  Mr.  Coffin  as  a  physician,  would  be 
verbally  incongruous,  but  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  So  to 
speak  of  the  purification  of  baptism  would  not  be  tautology, 
but  would  denote  the  purification  effected  by  the  rite  bearing 
that  name. 

10.  Finallv,  the  Fathers  gave  the  name  baptism  to  any  trans- 
action regarded  by  them  either  as  typifying  baptism  or  produc- 
ing similar  effects ;  e.  g.  when  Elisha  raised  the  axe  out  of  the 
water  by  throwing  in  a  stick,  Ambrose  regards  it  as  a  baptism, 
because  as  the  axe  was  immersed  in  the  water,  so  was  the 
sinner  in  sin — and  as  the  stick  raised  the  axe  out  of  the  water, 
so  does  baptbm,  i.  e.  remission  of  sins,  raise  a  sinner  out  of  his 
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sins.  The  stick,  aceordinj?  fo  hrro,  is  of  course  a  lype  of  \\tt 
cross  of  Christ.  So  when  Moses,  by  throwing  in  the  branches  of 
a  tree,  roa<le  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  sweet,  Ambrose  regards 
it  as  another  kind  of  baptism^  because  as  the  branches  made 
bitter  waters  sweet,  so  does  baptism  make  sweet  the  bitterness 
of  the  human  heart.  Origen  regards  the  passage  of  £lijah 
ever  Jordun,  as  he  was  taken  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  as  a  won* 
derful  baptism,  because  he  thus  passed  over  Jordan  and  went 
to  hearen ;  and  baptism  does  something  like  this  for  the  par- 
doned  soul.  Passing  through  the  Red  Sea  was  a  baptism,  be- 
cause it  purified  the  Israelites  and  drowned  Pharaoh  by  immer^' 
sion,  just  as  the  rite  of  baptism  purifies  Christians  and  leaves 
Satan  and  the  old  man  immersed  and  strangled  m  the  baptismal 

e>oL  The  flood  was  a  baptism,  because  it  purified  and  saved 
oah  and  his  femily — and  also  purified  the  World— and  \m^ 
mersed  and  strangled  the  enemies  of  God — just  as  the  rite  of 
baptism  purifies  all  who  come  by  it,  into  the  ark,  t.  e.  the 
church — and  as  the  waters  of  the  flood  immersed,  strangled 
and  pui^ed  off  the  wicked,  so  will  an  eternal  baptism  of  fire 
purge  out  the  wicked  from  the  kingdom  of  (3od.  They  arc 
the  cbaflT  to  be  burnt  up  with  unquenchable  fire,  when  the  Re* 
deemer  thoroughly  purges  his  floor. 

Hence,  in  the  days  of  the  Fathert,  the  narrow  tJew  that 

£9t7<7«  n>eans  only  to  immerse  had  no  being.  The  great  idea 
fore  their  minds  was  purification  or  absolution.  This  they 
applied  to  means  of  purification,  or  a  system  of  purification,  or 
to  the  processes  involved  in  being  purified,  or  to  the  suppc^ed 
result  of  these  processes,  or  to  the  rites  viewed  as  an  ordinanceof 
Christ,  or  to  any  supposed  or  real  typical  transaction  producing 
what  they  deemed  similar  effects. 

6  64.  Ckneral  View  apjMed. 

fey  thus  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  arbitrary  canons  and 
kavmg  the  mind  perfectly  free  to  watch  the  actual  evolution 
of  the  facts  of  language  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  we  find 
ourselves  enaUed  to  solve  without  difficulty  all  their  vark>U8 
modes  of  expression.  For  example,  when  Photius  says  al  rgng 
Apadiffttg  xtti  xatadvatfg  tov  ^dnttafiatOff  •^uparor  xoi  iteuna&tf 
(hifiairovfftfy  we  see  at  once  that  (iantMfta  refers  to  the  rite  of  ab- 
aotution,  and  ivaHwstg  and  xatiidvatg  to  acts  involved  in  it.  Thus 
''the  three  immersions  and  emersions  of  the  rite  of  purification 
(or  absolution)  symboli/e  death  and  resurrectiofh'* 
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Agnin  Thei>ph)1aet  says,  ^dxJMfm  AumQ  dta  tijf  xatadvifJng 
^nntiop  «vf «  dii  t^^*  ipaHvoim^  ^^p  itPMtfMw  tinu,  ''  As  thA 
rite  of  absolution  shows  forth  cloath  by  immeFsion,  so  by 
•iaer«kMi  it  shows  forth  resurrectioo." 

A^ain  be  says,  h  tQwi  xmrmdp<jt€i  tov  coijiatBC  tp  Jaffna fta 

etc  Matl.  28:  19.  He  gave  to  his  disciples  one  rite  or  or* 
dinanee  of  absolution,  by  these  iiDraersi<ms  of  the  body,  saying, 
go  ye  therefore  and  leach  all  nations,  etc. 

I  would  here  call  attention  once  inore  to  the  fact,  that  to  de- 
Bote  the  act  of  immersion  naradrnt^  is  used,  reserving  to  ^dntuf- 
fut  the  siense  purification  or  absolution  as  the  name  of  ttie  riti*. 
But  inasmueh  as  fiamiafM,  could  be  used  to  denote  the  act  oi 
immersion,  it  was  sometimes  though  rarely  so  used,  of  which  in 
§  28.  4,  I  have  given  an  example  from  the  Apostolic  Constitu* 
tions.  Can.  L  t^iti  (iuftticfuua  fua^  f/w^m^  three  immersions  of 
one  initiation.  This  was  so  clearly  a  departure  from  common 
usage,  tliai  both  Zonaras  and  Balsamon  deemed  it  worthy  of  a 
note.  That  of  Zonaras  I  have  given  in  the  section  referred  to. 
That  of  Balsamon  b  this,  ta  H  panticfuua  ifiuv^a  artl  iutz€t^ 
diHiifop  imohinuip  (mu  This  note  is  still  more  remarkable  and 
decisive  than  that  of  Zonaras — for  he  merely  gives  it  as  his 
opiaioQ  that  ^ajiiMfiattt  means  immersions  here — ''  It  seems 
to  me  that  fiunriafiuta  is  to  be  taken  for  immersions  here." 
Indeed !  If  it  never  means  any  thing  but  immersions,  as 
Mr.  Carson  says,  both  the  note  itself  and  this  modest  expression 
of  opinion  are  quite  out  of  place.  But  Mr.  Carson's  t^^eory  of 
this  vrord  is  entirely  a  modern  invention.  No  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of  it  in  the  patristic  age.  Balsamon  well  knew  th^ 
b  common  usage  pdntuffia  meant  purificfttioo  and  not  immer- 
sioa. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  notice  the  sophistical  reasoning  by 
which  the  author  of  this  canon  endeavored  to  maloe  out  the 
doctrine  of  trine  immersion.  It  was  this :  Christ  did  Jiot  eojoin 
it  upon  them  to  purify  into  his  death,  in  which  case  there 
would  have  been  one  immerstoo,  but  *mto  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  hence  it  being 
assumed  that  immersion  is  the  mode,  there  must  be  one  act  of 
immersion  for  each  person.  In  this  reasoning,  fianti^€»  in  the 
coinmRod  retains  its  usual  sense,  bi#  when  from  the  three 
persons  the  iofereAce  is  drawn  that  there  ought  to  be  three 
jicts  of  immevsioDj  it  leaves  its  usual  sense,  «nd  denotes  to  ifl> 
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merse,  and  this  usage  was  thought  by  two  Greek  commenta- 
tors, to  be  so  likely  to  mislead  as  to  need  an  explanatory  note  to 
prevent  confusion. 

In  Gregory  Nazianzen  occurs  a  striking  passage,  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  showing  at  once  that  immersion  was  in  fact  the 
usual  practice,  but  not  the  meaning  of  the  word :  Bdnrtafia 
KaXovfiEf  flStf  avrd-aTtTOfisrfjg  tq)  vdati  tJjg  aiiaqtiag — ^**  We  call 
it  (i.  e.  the  rite)  baptism,  i.  e.  absolution  or  purification,  be- 
cause OOR  SINS  are  buried  with  us  in  the  water."  Whilst  this 
clearly  implies  that  in  the  rite  they  were  in  fact  buried  in  the 
water,  it  no  less  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  called  baptism 
for  this  reason  but  because  their  sins  were  buried  with  them. 
The  burial  of  sins  in  the  baptismal  pool,  was  a  common  mode 
of  expressing  absolution  or  purification  from  sin,  taken  from 
Micah  7  :  19,  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  So  that  the  sense  is  plainly  this,  we  call  it  purifica- 
tion, because  when  we  are  buried  in  the  baptismal  pool,  our 
siNs  are  buried  with  us,  and  we  of  course  come  out  perfectly 
pure.  If  the  word  had  meant  immersion,  he  must  have  said 
simply :  We  call  it  immersion,  because  we  are  immersed. 

We  now  come  to  a  case  of  inconsistent  usage,  inconsistent  at 
least  with  the  present  systems  of  philology.  In  a  few  cases 
Chrysostom  uses  the  principle  of  a  double  sense  in  commenting 
on  this  word.  Inasmuch  as  both  meanings,  i.  e.  purification 
and  immersion  coexist  in  the  language,  and  immersion  was  the 
common  mode ;  on  this  principle  the  word  can  be  expounded 
as  having  both  meanings  in  one  and  the  same  place,  in  order 
to  give  greater  fulness  to  the  pas^ge.  At  this  we  need  not 
wonder  in  the  Fathers.  A  certain  class  of  modern  commenta- 
tors have  not  hesitated  to  do  the  same  thing.  On  this  ground 
Chrysostom  in  a  few  instances  gives  a  two-fold  exposition  of 
the  passage  in  which  Christ  says,  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  bap- 
tized with,  etc. 

One  exposition  is  based  on  the  sense  purification.  As  in 
Hom.  65,  al  66,  on  Matt. — Speaking  of  his  death  on  the  cross, 
he  says  he  calls  it  baptism,  ^anriana,  indicating  that  a  great 
purification  xdOaQfior  should  be  made  for  the  world  by  the 
things  then  transpiring. — De  petit  fil.  Zebedai.  Vol.  I.  p.  520. 

Again  he  says  "  he  calls  it  baptism,  because  by  it  hepurifitd 
the  world,  and  not  only  50,  but  on  account  of  the  ease  of  his 
resurrection,  for  as  he  who  is  immersed  ^anti^ofiefog  in  water 
arises  with  great  ease,  being  nothing  hibdered  by  the  nature  of 
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the  waters,  so  he  having  descended  into  death  arose  again 
with  ease,  for  this  reason  he  calls  it  baptism:  and  again,  en 
Mark,  10 :  39,  *'  he  calb  his  cross  baptism,  for  as  we  are  easily 
immersed  and  arise  again,  so  he  having  died,  easily  arose  again 
when  he  would."  On  p.  34,  Jan.  1841, 1  say,  "  Nor  have  I 
found  any  evidence  that  the  passages  in  Luke  12 :  50,  Mark 
10 :  37, 39,  Matt  20 :  22,  23,  were  ever  understood  by  any  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  sense  either  of  immersion  or  overwhelming." 
This  usage  of  Chrysostom  is  an  exception,  and  it  is  the  only 
one  that  I  have  yet  found.  He  plainly  uses  the  word  in  both 
senses,  purification  and  immersion.  And  yet  even  in  these 
cases  the  sense  purification  can  be  retained  as  the  name  of  the 
rite,  and  the  illustration  be  taken  from  the  well  known  mode  of 
its  performance,  though  the  view  that  I  have  taken  seems  to 
me  most  likely  to  be  correct.  I  have  already  twice  stated  that 
cases  of  inconsistent  usage  may  exist,  without  at  all  destroying 
the  force  of  my  argument,  §  27 ^  Jan.  1841,  §  21,  April,  1840, 
p.  371,  yet  after  extended  research,  ray  greatest  surprise  has 
been  that  I  have  found  so  few  such  cases.  I  have  been  surpris- 
ed, because  when  I  considered  how  general  was  the  practice 
of  immersion  among  the  Fathers,  and  how  natural  it  was  that 
their  practice  should  react  upon  their  language,  and  that  im- 
mersion was  in  fact  an  existing  meaning  of  the  word,  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  this  meaning  should  so  rarely  be  given  to 
the  word  fiami^a  in  speaking  of  the  rite.  But  when  1  reflected 
that  the  great  idea  of  purification,  i.  e.  absolution,  or  remission 
of  sins,  was  ever  uppermost  in  their  minds,  and  that  immersion, 
though  the  common  mode,  was  not  deemed  essential  to  it,  I 
saw  a  sufficient  reason  for  reserving  to  ^anrMfia  this  great  idea, 
and  introducing  the  terms  xatddvaig  and  arddvai^*  to  denote  im- 
mersion and  emersion. 

The  real  nature  of  this  idiom  will  become  clearer  by  a  passage 
of  Gregory  Nyssen,  in  which  he  uses  xd^agiri^  so  as  to  show  the 
force  of  (iafntaiAa  when  used  with  afiivag  and  xatalivaigi 
"  omitting  things  beyond  our  power  let  us  inquire  tiVo^  mxei^ 
Hi  vdaiog  Tj  xd^agaig  ;  xal  ngo^  notaf  XQ^^^^  ^^  ^Q^^^  xatadvaH^ 
ftoQaXafi^nfofTcu  for  what  end  is  the  rite  of  purification  by  wa- 
ter, and  for  what  use  the  three  immersions  are  employed?"  All 
see  in  this  case  a  usage  of  xd&cLQaig  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
use  ofpdrrtiafia  just  illustrated.  The  use  of  the  preposition  dta 
after  xd&otQaig  and  equivalent  words  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
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same  preposition  aAer  ^ntasna  etc.  I  will  by  parallel  coluomi 
atill  farther  exhibit  tbis  similarity  of  «sage  to  the  eye* 

TTiefoHoMnngusesof  xaO-tt^^itr^'The  following  are  from  Gre- 


gory, Tfaaum.  Athanasias 
Clemens  Alexand. : 

pdfrrMfxa  d/n  baxQxwf 

(iantiXtip  diit  frvQO^ 
^uTrtiofJia  m  aifiarog 
(iuntiafia  dia  fiagrvifiov 
(iamiXtiP  dia  nrn'fiato^ 
(ianT  tafia  vo^rot  diic  nrtt^ftaro^ — 
(idnriCfia  aufOtfzor  di  vdarog 


aytuffio^',  etc.,  are  taken  from 
Cyril  of  Alexandria : 

rhp  aytiGfiot  di  tdarog — 
ti^v  xdOuQdir  di  vdarog 
fz/f  Si  a  av()a^'  7ni(^aQ(sif 
tnv  di  aiuatoi  aytinnov — 
i^yidnfietoi  dia  ttrtvfiatog 
tT^p  dm  XQiarov  xdOagaiP  17  di 
vduTog  re  xcu  ftptvfiatog 
ayid^top  di  vdfiiog 

Thb  comparison  of  similar  idioms  4:ould  be  extended  lo 
other  prepositioQS,  as  (V  taken  in  the  instrumental  sense  af 
equivalent  to  dm — and  also  to  the  usie  of  the  dative  in  the  in- 
strumental sense  after  both  >wK)rd$,  showing  by  an  extended  in- 
duction of  paiticulars  such  an  exact  similarity  in  the  use  (of 
prepositions  aad  xBases  after  ^dniuffM  ^and  xdl^a^ig^  etc.,  9/$ 
proves  them  at  a  glance  to  be  synonymous,  for  the  wovit 
narddvGtg,  immersion^  is  never  followed  by^sucb  prepositions  anid 
the  dative  case  in  such  a  sense.  See  also  §  ^^  on  the  saiae 
point. 

§  65.  Commission  to  baplizt. 

I  will  coocluile  this  general  view  by  Aoticing  its  bearings  on 
a  question  relating  to  the  commission  t4)  baptize.  It  is  this. 
Why  is  there  a  commission  given  to  baptrsse  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  and  none  in  Luke  and  John  ?  1  bis  is  a  queslioo 
for  thoae  to  answer  who  deny  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  I 
have  given — for  on  this  view  it  presents  no  difficulty  at  jal). 
The  reply  is  that  a  commission  to  baptize  is  in  fact  a  com- 
mis^on  to  purify,  that  is,  a  commissi  m  to  remit  sins  -  and  10 
Luke  and  John,  the  disciples  do  receive  a  comnussion  to  remit 
sins.  Luke  24:  47,48— ''That  re|)entance  and  reinission  of 
sins  shouki  be  preached  in  his  name  among  all  oations — wo4 
ve  are  witnesses  of  these  thmg.s,'^  that  is,  that  repentance  aiid 
oaptism  should  bepiea(*hed  in  his  name  amcjing  all  nations — fior 
according  tn  Zonaras  and  the  Fathers,  bajptism  is  the  forgive- 
,ness  of  sms  by  water  and  the  Spirit. 
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This  view  of  the  passa$[es  in  Luke  and  John  occurred  to  roy 
mind  before  readin*;  the  Fathers,  as  furnishing  a  test  of  the 
soundness  of  my  views,  and  on  reading  thein  I  found  that  they 
did  in  fact  regard  the  commission  to  remit  sins  in  Luke  and 
John  Hs  a  commission  to  baptize  as  really  as  that  in  Matthew 
and  Mark.  They  regardeil  it  in  short  as  merely  another  mofle 
of  expressing  the  same  idea.  In  John  the  phraseology  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Luke:  ••  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are 
retained,"  John  20 :  23.  In  short,  Chrbt  died  as  the  Lamb  of  God 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  worM,  and  the  great  business  of  the 
apostles  was  to  publish  to  the  world  the  great  doctrine  of  the  re« 
mission  of  sins,  through  his  deaih,  and  the  terms  on  which  it  could 
be  obtained,  and  to  establish  the  rite  by  which  this  purgation 
from  sin  should  be  shadowed  forth  and  commeinorateii  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  and  especially  of  that^Spirit  by  whom  this  atone- 
ment was  made  effectual  to  purge  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  Ood.  Go  ye  therefore,  teach  all  na- 
tions, puri^in^  them  (that  is  remitting  to  them  that  repent  and 
believe  their  sins)  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

§  66.  Mr.  Carson^s  dissertation  on  Aovao. 

A  few  wonis  ought  here  to  be  said  on  the  meaning  of  the 
words  Xoiw  and  Xovrgow.  I  have  affirmed  that  by  their  own 
force  they  denote  simply  washing  or  purification,  and  not  bath- 
ing. To  prove  this  I  refetTed,in  §  16,  to  the  fact  that  the  vessels 
for  washing  the  hands  in  the  vestibules  of  ancient  churches 
were  called  Xonrjffe^*  as  well  as  nffrrfQt^.  Mr.  Carson  sees  fit  in 
view  of  this,  to  devote  nearly  nine  pages  to  a  dissertation  on 
loin.  He  opens  his  dissertation  as  follows:  p.  66,  ^'Tlie 
philosophical  linguist,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  words  Xoim  and  «riVrra»,  makes  the  first  signify 
to  wash  or  bathe  the  whole  body,  the  last  to  wash  or  bathe  a 
part.  This  distinction  has  been  generally  received  since  the 
time  of  Dr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Beecher  calls  it  in  question,  yet  he 
does  not  touch  the  subject  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  He 
merely  alleges  an  objection  which  he  thinks  calculated  to  bring 
confusion  into  what  is  thought  to  be  clear;  but  he  gives  no  ad- 
ditional light  by  any  learned  observations  of  his  own.  I  sliall 
emteavor  to  setlle  this  question  by  evidence  founded  on  the 
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pthe^»  of  lflttgMg«  ^  w«U  M  the  prtetise  irf  die  N^w  Tcsta- 
m^t."  Parturiuiit  mntitM!  Mh  Canton  k  ftboat  to  tooA 
the  subject  with  tho  bMd  of  b  niftstti'^^RDd  td  settle  the 

Let  us  took  et  hid  results*  He  protes  ebundafitly  that  JUti* 
etiti  be  applied  to  batbtng,  which  I  fiever  denied.  Does  ht 
prove  thdt  it  cannot  be  applied  to  sprinkling  1  Not  at  all.  He 
asserts  ily  but  nowhere  proves  it.  1  assert  the  contrary,  and  this 
is  mjr  proof:  Porphyry  asserts.  In  libel,  de  antro  Nymphanmi^ 
that  it  wtts  eustDOiat^  for  married  wtotnen  to  purify  maidens  by 
sprinkling  Of  affusion^  before  marriages,  with  water  taken  froM 
fountains  and  living  springs.  Photios  tells  us  that  the  water 
used  for  this  purpose  at  Athens,,  was  brought  in  a  pitcher  from 
certain  fountains  which  he  specifiers  by  the  oldest  male  boy  of 
the  family.  Here  bathing  is  excluded,  and  yet  the  water  thus 
used  is  called  lovnf^op^  Or  XitvtiQU  inffttputif  and  Zonaras  defines 
XovtQa  thus,  id  ilg  Ucw  Afirtit  tifg  ma&aQ<fiag.  Those  thinn 
which  produce  the  removal  of  impurity,  that  is,  means  <^  puril- 
cation.  The  bchf  whb  brought  the  water  was  called  XtrvtQo^fi^^. 

Again,  Basil  applies  the  term  kol^tQ^  to  a  clinic  baptism  by 
sprinkling  or  affusion.  The  pr^tor  Ariantheus,  converted  by  Ihb 
wife,  was  also  baptized  by  her  on  his  dying  bed.  Of  this  Basil 
says,  letter  386^He  washed  away  all  the  stains  of  his  soul  at 
the  close  of  his  life  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  Xo6tQ<p 
nt^iffm^i&tmg.  Thlsre  was  no  batbkig  nor  iaamvrsion;  but 
sprinkling  or  affusion. 

Again,  in  Corpus  Hist  By^ant.^  Nicephoras  Oregoras,  Lib. 
ftif  p.  578,  Venice,  17d9,  uses  Uitt^w  to  denote  the  compleic 
rite  of  purification,  includmg  unctbn  and  the  inihience  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Since  it  is  customary  with  men  to  wash  thea»- 
selves  with  wnter  und  tm  anoint  themselves  with  oil,  God  has 
joined  to  the  oil  and  the  water  the  grace  of  his  Spirit,  and 
made  Ihem  (i.  e^  oil,  water  and  spirit,)  the  cleansiii^  of  t«- 
generation,  MkiQOf  mxXly/ey^ltt<^-^anointing  with  oil  »«  pa#t 
of  the  process  of 'purifieation^^it  is  no  part  of  bathing,  aod 
here  Aetv^  must  be  taken  hi  the  most  generic  sense  given  ID 
it  by  Pfaotius,  that  is,  a  tyst^n  of  means  of  purification  or  a 
process  of  purification. 

Mr.  Carson  hints  that  the  XovtiJQ^  in  the  temples  might  be 
for  bathing  the  hands,  and  the  fc^^s^  for  washing  them !  p. 
73.  Here  is  the  fofre  of  theory  with  a  witness.  Let  as 
then  listen  to  Julius  Pollux,  Leg.  46^  Lib.  10,  Ci^.  10.   The 
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CApHlioii  is,  cobceroiog  ressek  mfA  \m  waihiiig  haods  ani  iiict^ 

It  is  necessary,  be  proceeds,  for  one  arisiDg  from  sleep  to  wash 
his  face  to  nqocvrnw  anofmtic&ai — here  is  do  bathiag  as  ysL 
Let  a  boy,  he  proceeds,  bring  an  ewer  or  pitcher,  and  pour  out 
fresh  water,  tmta  U^iitoc  9  lovf^gtov  tipo^y  in  a  vessel  or 
wash-basin.  He  justifies  himself  in  using  lovt^Qiot  in  tUs 
sense  by  quoting  a  line  ixom  Aoaxilas,  in  which  he  says,  in 
baths  toig  §aXn9UQi^  there  are  no  wash-basins,  iQw^t^ut^  i.  c. 
Yessels  for  washing  hands  and  face.  Can  lov^  mean  to  bathe 
by  its  own  force,  when  Xovng^fsr  is  thus  used  to  denote  a  vessel 
in  which  to  wash  {tintup)  hands  and  face,  and  not  only  so,  but 
is  placed  in  pointed  antithesis  to  bathing  vessels  ?  for  in  Imths 
surely  there  are  vessels  for  bathing,  though  there  ^re  none  for 
face  and  hand-washing.  Pollux  aiso  gives  iot^^,  (the  word 
quoted  by  me  from  the  Fathers),  as  a  synonyme  of  low^^ior 
to  denote  a  wash-basin,  for  washing  hands  and  face.  All  idea 
of  iaoe  and  hand  bathing  is  therefore  excluded. 

Mr.  Caison  says,  p*  67,  that  *'  loim^  like  our  word  bathe,  ap- 
plies to  animal  bo&es  only--i-we  <b  not  speak  of  bathing 
doth." 

Nevertheless  Origen  applies  XovtQOP  to  wood,  and  Gregory 
Nasianzen  applies  Xoim  to  clothes  and  to  a  couch— and 
Eupolis,  see  Pollux,  applies  alovaia  (L  ^  want  of  washing)  to 
a  cloak.    Surely  these  are  not  animal  bodies. 

Again,  Mr.  Cfarson  says,  p.  67,  in  order  to  justify  the  ap- 
plication ofnnrn  to  the  whole  body  it  must  be  all  succeanvely 
washed — as  fUnm  involves  friction  or  hand-washing.  And 
yet  Euripides  applies  k  to  bathing  a  whole  herd  of  oxen  in  the 
sea,  where  friction,  hand-wadung,  etc.,  are  all  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Strabo  too  applies  it  to  the  bathing  of  Diana  in  a 
jdver,  where  there  was  no  probability  of  hand-washing. 

Perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  '*  the 
learned  remaiics  of  his  own,^  which  Mr.  Carson  has  added),  and 
his  mode  of*  touching  the  subject  with  the  band  of  a  master." 
I  could  add  much  more,  did  my  room  permit,  and  the  patience  of 
mv  readers  allow,  J  wiU  not  complete  the  quotation  with  which 
I  b^an,  by  adding  **  Nascitur  ridiculus  mus,''  but  only  state 
that  I  see  no  reason  either  to  add  to  or  take  from  my  state- 
ment, after  all  of  Mr.  Carson's  efibri  to  settle  the  subject 

Mr.  Carson  says,  I  added  no  learned  observations  of  my  own* 
I  answer,  the  case  seemed  to  me  too  plain  to  need  any.  Mothiig 
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if  t^AfX  tfaaa  to  nake  a  mAtm  parade  of  ieanniig.  But  it  is 
of  no  use  to  waste  time  bj  needless  dtatioos  to  prore  points 
wbich  no  one  denies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  pobts  with- 
out  proof,  on  wbich  the  whole  qncstioo  hangs. 

I  conclude  then  br  saying,  that  loim  of  its  own  force  denotes 
to  wash,  or  to  poriiy ;  that  in  fact  it  is  more  generally  used  to 
denote  a  washinjs;  or  purifying  of  the  whole  body,  whether  fay 
sprinkling,  affusion,  or  immersion — but  that  it  is  also  applied 
to  wMhing  hands,  face,  and  feet —ako  to  wood,  clothes,  couches, 
cloaks,  etc.,  though  but  rarely  in  this  last  sense. 

Kimm  applies  generally  to  washing  of  hands,  face,  and  feet, 
also  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  to  bathing  the  whole  body,  in 
the  case  of  both  men  and  animals.  It  is  also  often  used  by  the 
Fathers,  with  its  compounds,  to  denote  the  cleansing  of  the 
mind  from  sin,  excludmg  the  idea  of  hand-washing.  Some- 
times also  it  b  applied  to  the  washing  of  cups,  ressels,  (<nc<ri/) 
and  tables. 

/77.vr»  is  generally  applied  to  clothes — but  also  to  the  body 
and  all  its  parts,  also  to  cups,  metals,  and  various  animal  sub- 
stances. Proof  of  all  these  statements  is  at  hand  and  could 
be  produced  if  needed.  But  I  think  that  the  case  b  clear 
enough  as  it  b. 

Mr.  Carson's  principles  and  general  assertions,  as  to  the  Fa- 
thers, have  passed  under  review :  let  us  now  briefly  notice  bis 
application  ,of  them  to  the  detaib  of  my  argument.  I  shall 
now  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  has  assailed  the  Bibli- 
cal argument 

6  67.    JIfr.  Carsov?9  attack  on  the  Biblical  argument. 

The  Biblical  argument  b  contained  in  §§  8 — 18.  The  course 
of  the  argument  b  this :  ( 1.)  In  John  3 :  25,  the  expression,  a 
dispute  concerning  purifying  {na^aQiafiov)^  proves  that  xa^aQur-- 
fihg  and  pantmfiog  are  synonymous,  when  applied  to  the  rite 
of  baptism.     (2.)  Thb  view  explains  the  expectation  that  the 


the  idea  to  purify,  and  exclude  the  Uea  to  immerse,  for  the 
subject  is  the  spirit  of  man,  the  agent  the  divine  spirit,  the 
means  spiritual,  and  the  effect  purity ;  and  in  such  relations  the 
idea  to  immerse  b  absurd ;  purify  is  the  only  reasonable  sense. 
<4)<  The  end  of  baptism  b  to  indicate  sacrificial  purificatkiA, 
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i.  e.  the  renumon  of  sins.  We  should  naturally  expect  to  6ni 
this  idea  in  its  name,  and  we  do  find  it  so  used  as  clearly  to  in- 
dicate that  it  has  the  sense  ua&oi^fihg^  i.  e.  sacrificial  purifica- 
tion or  remission  of  sins.  (5.)  In  the  expression,  divers  bap- 
tisms, in  Heb.  9 :  10,  the  word  puTittafioi  is  obviously  taken  in  a 
feneric  sense  to  denote  Mosaic  purifications  of  any  kind.  (6.) 
he  baptism  of  couches  in  Mark  7 :  4,  8,  and  the  baptism  ex- 
pected  of  Christ,  in  Luke  11:  38,  were  obviously  purifications 
merely,  and  not  immersions.  (7.)  In  speaking  of  the  nightly 
baptism  of  Judith  (Jud.  12:  7)  in  the  camp  of  Holofemes,  no 
doubt  a  mere  purification  is  spoken  of  without  respect  to  mode, 
and  not  an  immersion.  (8.)  In  referrioe  to  a  baptism  from  a 
dead  body  (Sirach  31:  25)  no  doubt  fte  word  is  used  in  the 
generic  sense  to  denote  purification.  (0.^  The  account  of  puri- 
fication from  sin  in  the  baptism  of  Paul  (Acts  26 :  16),  and 
Peter^s  effort  to  guard  the  mind  against  the  idea  of  mere  exter- 
nal purification,  and  to  direct  the  mind  to  the  purging  of  the 
conscience  by  the  atonement,  show  that  purification  was  the 
usual  religious  sense  of  the  word.  ( 10.)  In  that  p  irt  of  the 
Greek  language  in  which  alone  we  ought  to  look  for  decisive 
evidence  on  this  subject,  there  is  no  opposing  evidence  to  be 
found ;  hence  the  case  b  decided  in  favor  of  the  sense  to  purify, 
and  against  the  sense  to  immerse. 

In  weighing  the  force  of  this  argument  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member, that  whatever  the  practice  was  in  fact,  even  if  it  was 
immersion,  it  does  not  in  any  sense  disprove  this  argument  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  only  shows  that  under  a  com- 
mand to  purify,  they  did  in  fact  purify  by  immersion.  But  I 
do  not  at  all  concede  that  in  the  Apostolic  days  it  was  cus- 
tomary  to  baptize  by  immersion.  The  fact  I  am  persuaded  was 
directly  the  reverse.  But  1  mention  this  consideration,  that  no 
illogical  imaginations  or  associations  of  ideas  may  entangle  the 
mind  or  break  the  force  of  the  argument. 

Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  argument  is  strictly 
cumulative,  and  that  its  force  is  to  be  tested  by  the  coherence 
and  accumulated  force  of  its  parts. 

How,  then,  does  Mr.  Carson  attempt  to  answer  it  ?  First, 
by  attempting  to  break  it  up  into  disconnected  fragments ;  then, 
in  each  fragment  trying  to  prove  that  the  highest  possible  evi- 
dence of  my  position  is  not  given ;  that  the  sense  immerse  is 
possible ;  and  then  bringing  in  what  he  calls  the  testimony  of 
i|ie  word  panuX»> 
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The  illogiedl  nature  of  thbr  whole  process  I  have  folly  shown* 
I  have  also,  by  evidence  most  unanswerable,  shown  that  the 
word  ^ajtttXcn  does  not  in  these  ca0es  testify  as  he  alleges^  but 
that  it  testifies  directly  against  him,  and  most  fully  and  deci- 
dedly in  my  favor.    Hence, 

L  On  the  ground  on  which  I  first  put  the  argument,  i.  e. 
the  principles  of  moral  and  cumulative  evidence^  it  remains 
mnanswered  and  with  unbroken  force. 

2.  On  Mr.  Carson's  own  ground  it  remains  unanswered  and 
with  unbroken  force.     I  add, 

3.  That  the  truth  of  every  main  point  in  the  argument  can 
be  sustained  by  direct  philological  evidence  from  the  Fathers, 
and  that  to  any  reuuired  degree  of  strength. 

To  illustrate  this  last  assertion,  let  us  consider  the  leading 
points  of  the  argument. 

1.  Mr.  Carson  assails  my  argument  from  John  3 :  S5.  He 
denies  that  the  ^  question ''  spoken  of  had  any  reference  to 
baptism  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  Chrysostom,  Gregory  of 
Nvssa ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theophylact,  expressly  tes- 
tify that  the  question  concerning  purification^  was  simply  and 
only  a  question  concerning  baptism.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Tbeophy- 
lact  expressly  gives  ^inuefia  as  an  equivalent  of  xa&a^afAOi\ 
For,  after  stating  the  subject  of  the  question  just  as  I  do,  he 
proceeds  to  say  of  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews,  ^t^^aaw^ 
tB^  di  nBQt  nada^fAov  f^ot  fianuafMLto^  m^offtiufi  r$  aitAf 
9tdd(Txal(py ''  disputing  concerning  purification,  that  is,  baptisn, 
they  came  to  their  master.*'  Nor  are  these  words  equivalent 
merely  as  names  of  the  same  rite,  as  Mr.  Carson  suggests,  but 
they  are  eouivalent  in  idea,  as  I  have  elsewhere  often  and  fully 
shown.  Hence  purification  is  not  a  mere  name  of  the  rite  like 
"  illumination,"  '*  anointing,"  "  the  gift,"  "  grace,"  **  the  seal," 
etc.  It  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  baptism ;  and  baptism  is 
purification  and  not  immersion. 

2.  Again,  Mr.  Carson  treats  with  very  great  contempt  the  se« 
cond  point,  that  this  view  explains,  by  a  reference  to  Old  Tes- 
tament prophecies,  the  expectation  that  the  Messiah  wouM  bap* 
tize.    This  I  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Malachi.     He  thinks 

'  the  argument  so  contemptible  that  it  ^'  deserves  no  attention." 
**  It  requires  more  than  the  patience  of  Job  to  be  able  to  men* 
tlon  such  an  argument  wrthout  expressing  strong  feeling." 
**  This  argument  manifests  such  a  want  of  discrimination,  and 
confusion  of  things  which  differ,  that  the  mind  on  which  k 
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has  force  nonst  be  essentially  deficient  ifi  those  powess  t^ 
qualify  for  the  rfiseuffiion  of  critical  questions.*' 

What,  then,  are  the  facts  1  They  are  these.  The  Fathers, 
in  eoiBmentiRg  on  those  passages  in  tho  Old  Testament,  in 
which  it  is  pr^cted  that  ttie  Messiah  ihouM  purify,  do  regard 
them  as  predictions  that  he  should  baptise,  and  state  expikitlj 
thai  the  words  ^amlJ^m  and  na^a^m  mean  the  same  ^nr. 
Of  tbisy  Basil's  comment  on  Is.  4 :  4,  §  &(^,  is  an  unanswerable 
proof.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said  concerning  the  Messiah 
btnXvPH  and  ixxa&d^eu  In  the  New,  John  says  fiamtiifei^  and 
Basil  says  they  mean  the  same  thing ;  and  then  defines  jJoimtf^a 
as  meaning  xaOagiaui^. 

Nor  is  this  ail.  Eusebius,  of  Cesarea,  sustains  the  samf 
view.  Commenting  on  this  passage,  he  says  that  the  prenosi* 
fion  er  is  used  in  the  causative  sense,  when  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  not  only  in  this  passage,  but  in  tbe  New  Testament- too ; 
for  he  says  that  the  expressions  Ip  nvevfian  h^ic^*  nai  eV  tipti^ 
fMTt  xav6ic^i  RV  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and  by  the  spirit  of 
burning,  io  Is.  4 :  4,  are  equivalent  to  the  expressions  ip  itmv* 
fULfi  iym  X4XI  nvQt,  BY  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire  in  tbe  New  Tef* 
tament.  Hence  he  pointedly  excludes  tbe  idea  of  immersion  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gives  in  its  place  purification  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  The  whole  comment  o(  Euseoius  is  this:  <*  Observe 
whether  this  passage  is  not,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  roinci- 
dent  in  sense  with  the  evangelic  testimony  concerning  our  Sa- 
viour. He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
ire ;  for  the  expression  by  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  the  spirit 
of  burning,  does  not  at  alt  differ  in  sense  fi^  the  expression  by 
the  Hdy  Spirit  and  fire.  In  the  one  case  (Is.  4:  4)  fiery 
words  reproving  them,  produced  a  purification  (ttd&ciQittp)  &t 
nns,  and  in  like  manner,  of  our  Saviour  in  the  gospel  it  is  said, 
he  ^atl  purify,  fianriaet,  not  with  water  but  l^  the  Holy  Spirit 
mdfire.^ 

In  regarding  Is.  4 :  4  as  a  prophecy  of  baptism,  Origen, 
Eimebius,  Basil,  Jerome,  Cyrit  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret, 
all  coincide.  And  just  as  clearly  do  Theodoret  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  regard  llal.  3 :  3,  to  which  I  referred,  as  a  prophecy 
of  baptism ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  it  is  foretold  that  the  Messiah  ^hall  purifv. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  it  was  foretold  that  the  Me«uah  should 
purify,  and  inasmuch  as  purify  and  baptise  are,  by  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  Fathers,  synonymous,  it  wan  of  course  foretold  that 
the  Messiah  should  baptize.    And  predictions  that  bo  diould 
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baptize  would  of  course  awaken  an  expectation  that  he  would 
baptize.     Hence  this  expectation  is  accounted  tor  as  1  stated. 

In  what  manner  he  should  baptize  is  not  foretold,  and  no 
doubt  all  these  predictions  had  primary  reference  to  spiritual 
purification,  and  could  have  been  fulfilled  had  no  external  rite 
of  purifit-ation  been  ordainetl.  But  so  soon  as  a  rite  of  purifi- 
cation was  establishetl  by  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  it 
would  at  once  call  up  to  the  minds  of  all  the  ^reat  purifier,  so 
long  foretuM,  so  long  expected,  and  raise  the  inquiry,  Is  John 
be  f    If  not,  why  does  he  purify  ? 

And  when  the  attention  was  thus  aroi»ed,  it  would  of 
course  lead  John  to  unfold  to  the  people  the  nature  of  that 
spiritual  purification,  of  ^hich  bis  purification  by  water  was 
but  a  type. 

What  struck  my  mind,  was  this*  The  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  baptism  by  the  Messiah,  is  exactly  such  as  is 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  with  reference  to  purification  by  the 
Messiah.  In  the  Old  Testament,  a  purificaiion  by  the  Spirit 
and  by  fire  was  spoken  of,  in  the  New,  a  bapium  by  tbe  Holy 
Spirit  and  by  fire.  An  immersion  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire 
was  manifestly  absurd ;  hence  I  could  not  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  modes  of  expres- 
sion were  equivalent.  And  it  appears  that  this  mode  of  rea* 
soning  led  me  to  the  truth,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Carson  is 
pleas^  to  treat  it  with  such  utter  contempt. 

Imleed,  I  wouki  not  fear  to  risk  the  whole  question  on  tbe 
comments  on  Is.  4 :  4,  of  the  six  Fathers  named  above.  In 
some  minor  particulats  thev  disagree,  some  referring  the  purifi- 
cation by  fire  to  this  world,  others  to  the  world  to  come,  some 
to  literal  fire,  others  to  spiritual,  but  all  agreeing  in  one  point, 
that  to  baptize  and  to  purify  mean  precisely  the  same  thing* 
Even,  therefore,  though  Mr.  Carson  should  continue  to  despise 
this  argument,  still  the  truth  will  nevertheless  continue  to  be 
justified  of  her  children. 

3.  The  testimony  of  the  Fathers  on  the  third  point,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  no  less  abundant.  All  the  evidence 
produced  on  the  last  point  applies  with  equal  force  to  this,  for 
It  is  to  the  baptism  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  that  they  refer  these  pre- 
dictions of  purification  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Moreover 
they  saw  types  of  this  baptism  in  tbe  fire  that  came  down  from 
heaven  and  con>umed  the  sacrifice  of  Elijah,  and  in  the  fire 
kindled  by  Nehemiah,  according  to  the  1st  book  of  Esdras,  by 
sprinkling  water. 
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Thus,  said  they,  in  the  baptism  of  fire,  a  divine  and  heavenly 
fire  descends  from  above,  and  enters  into  the  heart,  and  purges 
out  the  dross  of  sm,  and  makes  us  pure. 

Nor  is  this  view  su^ftained  by  the  Fatliers  alone.  It  origi- 
nates from  the  very  nature  ofthinfi^s.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  neither 
fi[furatively  nor  literally  a  river,  lake,  or  pool,  but  a  living,  in- 
telligent beins,  from  whom  an  illuminating  and  purifying  influ- 
ence goes  for&  as  light  and  heat  from  the  sun.  Hence  we  we 
not  spoken  of  as  immersed  in  him,  but  purified  by  him ;  hence, 
too,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  bis  iniSuences  as  poured  out  or  de- 
scending as  the  rain,  or  going  forth  as  the  light  or  fire. 

A  few  illustrations  of  these  views  from  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
most  suffice.  He  refers,  Mai.  3 :  1 — 3,  to  the  baptism  of  Christy 
and  thus  proceeds:  **  This  divine  fire  from  heaven,  that  is,  gra* 
cious  influence,  through  the  Holy  Sph-it,  when  it  enters  into  the 
heart,  then,  then  indeed  it  cleanses  away  the  pollutions  of  our 
former  transgressions,  and  makes  us  pure,  xnadaQfapon*.  This 
divine  and  spiritual  fire  the  inspired  John  dearly  announce!, 
saying,  **  I  indeed  purify  (^anriC»)  you  with  water,  but  he  shall 

Surify  you  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire.''  Here  the  fiery  in- 
uence  is  conceived  of  as  coming  from  the  Holy  Spiiit,  and  en- 
tering and  purifying  the  heart.  Moreover  Cyril  here  agrees 
with  Origen,  Basil,  and  others,  in  considering  the  language  of 
John  as  referring  to  and  taken  from  those  passaged  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  predict  of  the  Messiah,  purification,  and  that 
alone.  And  Cyril  oft  repeats  the  same  ideas  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  But  h'ls  comment  on  Is.  4 : 4,  is  still  more  striking. 
He  first  refers  the  passage,  as  Basil  does,  to  the  baptism  of 
Christ,  and  then  explains  the  spirit  of  burning  thus :  "  We  call 
it  grace  which  comes  into  us  at  the  holy  baptism,  not  without 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  we  are  not  baptized  by 
mere  water,  nor  by  the  ashes  of  a  heifer;  indeed  we  are  sprin- 
kled for  the  purity  of  the  flesh  alone,  as  says  the  blessed  Paul, 
but  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  divine  and  spiritual  fire,  which 
consumes  all  the  pollutions  of  wickedness  in  us,  and  melts  out 
the  pollution  of  sin.  Such  a  coming  of  our  Saviour  also  an- 
other of  the  holy  prophets  foretold,  saying,  *'  Behold  he  shall 
come  as  a  refiner's  fire,  and  as  fuller's  soap,  and  he  shall  sit 
and  purify  as  gold  and  as  silver."  His  reference  to  baptizing 
by  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  I  have  already  noticed ;  and  I  now 
remark  that  through  the  whole  passage  he  refers  to  a  divine  in- 
fluence proceeding  from  God,  which  be  calls  spiritual  fire, 
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rofftop^  which  enters  the  heart  and  eonsomea  atnl  melts  out  the 
pollution  of  sin.  He  also  in  this  passage  unites  both  Is.  4 :  4, 
and  Mai.  3 :  ] — 3,  as  predictions  of  the  baptism  by  the  Holj 
Ghost  and  by  fire,  to  be  introduced  by  Christ. 

But  how  does  Mr.  Carson  hold  his  ground  against  my  posi- 
tion, that  the  sense  immerse  is  never  transferred  in  any  language 
to  denote  eflTects  like  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  1  By  giving 
ne  a  lesson  in  Rhetoric.  Let  us  hear  it  ^'  Mr.  Beei-her  has 
adopted  some  of  my  philosophical  doctrines.  I  will  give  him 
another  lesson  which  will  present  him  from  again  aHeging 
such  an  objection.  Metaphor  is  not  bound  to  find  examples  to 
^ify  its  particular  figures,  but  may  indulge  itself  wherever 
It  finds  resemblance.  It  gives  words  a  new  application  but 
does  not  invest  them  with  a  new  meaning.  It  is  not  then  sub- 
ject  to  the  law  of  literal  language,  which  for  the  sense  of  every 
word  needs  the  authority  of  use.  This  I  have  established  in 
my  treatise  on  the  figures  of  speech,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  rhetoricians.  With  respect  to  the  point  in 
hand,  I  would  maintain  my  ground  if  a  single  other  example 
of  the  figurative  use  of  this  word  could  not  be  adduced.''  I 
do  not  doubt  it.  Any  thing  sooner  than  to  admit  that  ^antO^m 
means  to  purify.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  my  teacher  in 
rhetoric  I  would  say,  that  this  lesson  does  not  exclude  my  ob- 
jection. He  says  metaphor  may  indulge  itself  wherever  \Xjind» 
resemblance.  This  is  well  said :  it  is  the  truth.  But  my  objec- 
tion is  that  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  immersion.  The  Holy  Spirit  illuminates 
and  purifies.  Immersion  as  such  does  neither.  It  signifies 
mode,  and  nothing  else— and  it  may  pollute  as  well  as  purify. 
For  this  reason  I  deny  the  propriety  of  its  application  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  claim  the  sense  to  purify,  for  this  is  his  glori- 
ous, grand,  peculiar  work.  Mr.  Carson's  lesson  in  rhetoric 
therefore  is  of  no  avail.  But  does  he  make  no  eflfort  to  illus- 
trate the  usage  which  he  claims  t  Yes ;  his  cases  are  ^  steeping 
the  senses  in  forgetfulness^ — **  steeping  the  soul  in  the  milk  of 
human  nature"—'*  be  not  drunk  with  wme,  but  be  filled  with  the 
Spirit.^  Here  I  ask,  are  the  verbs  to  steep,  to  be  drunk,  and 
to  fill,  verbs  denoting  the  mode  of  an  action,  and  that  alone? 
or  are  they  words  denoting  an  effect  ?  If  the  latter,  and  such 
is  the  fact,  the  cases  are  iKvt  in  point.  Mr.  Carson  thtis  virtu- 
ally confesses  that  he  can  find  no  case  parallel  with  the  use  of 
the  word  immerse,  a  word  of  mere  mode.    If  hb  cases  satisfy 
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any,  it  can  be  only 'those  who  hare  an  intense  desire  to  be  sat- 
isfied that  pantiCm  docs  not  mean  purify.  Hence  Mr.  Carson'n 
desperate  resort  to  what  he  considers  a  new  doctrine  of  figures 
of  speech.  Whether  it  is  new  or  not  is  of  small  importance. 
It  is  enough,  that  whether  new  or  old,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose. 

4.  No  less  clear  is  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the 
feurth  point,  namely,  that  j^o/rrur/ia  denotes  sacritkial  puniica- 
tion,  or  the  remission  of  sins.  Indeei),  I  have  adduced  already 
80  much  of  their  testimony  on  this  point,  that  to  add  any  thing 
more  is  needless.  See §§25,  96,  Jan.  1841,  and  §§  53,  54,  Jan. 
1843.  Mr.  Cftrson  is  pleaseil  to  treat  with  j^reat  contenipt  my 
remarks  in  §  12,  Jan.  1840,  designed  to  ilhistrate  the  difference 
between  sacrificial  and  moral  purification.  "  Mr.  Beecher,"  he 
says,  *^  gives  us  a  dissertation  on  purification  which  is  no  more 
to  the  purpose  than  a  treatise  on  logarithms."  That  Mr.  CarsoD 
did  not  comprehend  the  nature  or  importance  of  the  cfistinctioD 
made  by  me,  or  its  extensive  bearings  in  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  question,  I  freely  admit.  But  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  what  we  do  not  understand  are  not  arguments. 

So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  my  distinction  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  that  on  the  other  hand,  without  it,  it  is  impossible 
that  much  of  the  language  of  the  Fathers  on  baptism  should 
be  understood  at  all.  Sprinkling  with  blood  is  not  an  immer^ 
sion,  nor  is  it  a  washing,  nor  is  it  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
terra  a  purification,  for  blood  of  itself  defiles.  But  the  shedding 
of  blood  secures  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  sprinkling  of 
Mood  is  an  expiation,  that  is,  a  sacrificial  purification.  And  if 
it  'Were  not  for  this  view,  the  language  of  the  Fathers,  when 
they  speak  of  sprinklings  of  blood  as  baptisms,  could  not  be 
vnclerstood.  But  take  this  view  and  all  is  plain.  Indeed,  it 
furnishes  an  argument  against  the  sense  immerse,  of  irresistible 
power.  And  although  th'is  is  not  much  to  Mr.  Carson's  pur- 
pose, it  is  very  much  to  mine.  Let  any  one  trace  this  usage  out,  in 
all  its  applications  to  the  baptism  of  blood,  and  the  Mosaic  and 
heathen  expiations,  and  he  will  then  be  able  to  judge,  both  of 
ttie  indispensable  necessity  and  extensive  application  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  dissertation,  in  §  12,  of  which  Mr. 
Carson  speaks  so  contemptuously. 

6.  On  the  fifth  point,  the  divers  baptisms  spoken  of  in  Heb. 
9:  10,  the  evidence  from  the  Fathers  is  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing.   As  we  have  seen,  they  include  without  hesitation  all  the 
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8prink1ins;8  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  whether  with  blood  or  with 
the  ashes  of  a  heifer.  Indeed,  one  passage  from  Ambrose,  of 
itself,  were  there  no  other,  would  be  enough  to  settle  this  ques> 
tion  forever.  Apol.  David,  §  59 :  "  Per  hvssopi  fasciculum 
adspergebatur  agni  sanguine  qui  mundari  vofebat  typir.o  bap- 
tismate."  He  who  desired  to  be  purified  with  a  typical  baptism, 
was  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  lamb,  by  means  of  a  bunch 
of  hyssop.  Compare  now  with  this  other  similar  cases  in  §  53, 
Jan.  1843,  and  all  occasion  for  doubt  must  cease. 

These  are  the  leading  and  most  important  points  in  the  bibli- 
cal argument,  and  on  them  all,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is 
as  full  and  explicit  as  could  be  desired. 

I  was  peculiarly  struck  with  the  commentary  of  Theophylact 
on  John  3 :  25.  1  had  not  read  it  when  1  gave  my  view  in  §  8, 
Jan.  1840.  And  yet  the  coincidence  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  if 
I  had  taken  his  exposition  as  the  basis  of  my  own.  It  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  me  to  find  the  argument  from  this  pas- 
sage so  clearly  and  fully  sustained  by  the  Fathers,  as  it  was  by 
mi^aiis  of  this  passage,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  I  humbly  trust, 
first  gave  me  an  insight  into  the  true  meaning  of  this  word. 
Mr.  Carson's  only  argument  against  this  view  is  a  series  of  un- 
proved assertions ;  that  the  question  about  purifying  was  not  a 
question  about  baptism,  and  that  it  had  no  reference  to  the 
claims  of  Jesus  or  John  ;  and  that  the  disputants  said  nothing 
to  John  as  to  the  question  about  purification,  but  stated  one  en- 
tirely different  In  all  this  not  only  aie  the  Fathers  against 
Mr.  Carson,  but  the  roost  mature  results  of  modern  criticism 
are  against  him.  Schleusner,  Wahl,  Vaier,  Rosenmuller,  De 
Wette,  Bretschneider,  Kuinoel,  and  even  Professor  Ripley  him- 
self, are  against  him  on  these  points.  They  all  agree  that  bap- 
tism was  the  subject  of  the  question ;  and  KosentpuHer,  Vater, 
Kuinoel,  and  Schleusner  give  baptism  as  the  translation  of 
xa^oQMfAov,  Doederlin  takes  the  same  view.  The  following 
translation  of  the  passage  will  present  the  true  sense  and  the 
argument  at  once  to  the  eye. 

'*  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the  land 
of  Judea,  and  there  he  tarried  with  them  and  purified.  And 
John  was  purifying  in  JEnony  near  Salim,  because  there  was 
much  water  there,  and  they  came  to  him  and  were  purifed. 
Thukkfork,  there  arose  a  question  concerning  purification  be- 
tween some  of  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Jews,  and  they 
came  unto  John  and  said  unto  him,  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with 
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thee  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold  the 
same  purifieth^  and  all  men  come  to  him  !  As  if  Christ  was 
improperly  drawing  men  away  from  John's  purification.  In 
reply  to  all  this  John  clearly  avowed  the  superiority  of  Christ 
to  himself,  and  justified  his  course." 

Having  considered  the  chief  points,  let  us  now  review  the 
remaimler. 

6.  As  to  the  baptism  of  couches,  in  Mark  7 :  4,  we  have 
seen  that  the  Fathers  not  only  speak  of  this,  but  of  baptizing 
men  on  couches;  so  that  all  possibility  of  evading  the  sense  to 
purify  is  taken  away.  Moreover,  in  the  Apostojic  Const.  6 :  6, 
a  certain  Jewish  sect  is  spoken  of  concernmg  whom  it  is  said, 
^  unless  they  baptize  themselves  daily  they  eat  not,  still  further, 
unless  they  purify — xa&agtiatv — with  water  their  couches,  and 
plates,  and  cups,  and  goblets,  and  seats,  they  will  not  use  them 
at  all."  That  the  author  of  these  words  did  not  believe  in  the 
immersion  of  couches  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  he  obviously 
takes  nains  to  use  xa&aiQia  in  place  of  ^antiXvt.  That  in  this 
passage  there  is  a  direct  reference  to  Mark  7 :  4,  is  too  plain  to 
need  proof.  It  b  no  less  plain  that  in  Luke  1 1 :  38,  the  Fa- 
thers regarded  tlje  baptism  required  of  Jesus  as  a  purification, 
and  not  an  immersion,  for  Theophylact  says  of  Christ,  that  he 
was  deriding  their  foolish  custom  of  purifying  themselves  be- 
fore they  ate,  and  takes  particular  pains  to  substitute  na&oQi^m 
in  place  of  ^amO^to.  '*  Deriding  their  foolish  custom,  I  mean 
their  purifying — xa&aQiXB(r&ai — themselves  before  eating,  he 
teaches  that  tney  ought  lo  purify  their  soul  by  good  works." 
He  then  add*:,  for  washing:  the  hands — nnttaOai — bv  water  pu- 
rifies the  body  only,  not  the  soul.  This  use  of  riWrerr^^rti  clearly 
denotes  that  Thiophylact  regarded  the  baptism  expected  of 
Jesus  &s  a  washing;  of  the  hands.  More  proof  could  be  added, 
but  surely  this  is  enough. 

No  one  can  any  h>n^er  doubt  what  is  meant  by  baptizing 
from  a  dead  body,  in  Sirat  h  31:  25,  after  reading  in  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  of  a  baptism  by  the  ashes  of  a  heifer.  Cyril  also 
uses  auOuijai^*  in  the  same  relations.  Ashes  with  water  is  a 
purifi-ation — xdOaQnt^^io  the  defiled.  Here,  too,  I  remark,  in 
passing,  is  an  idiom  of  the  same  kind  as  that  noticed  in  §  52,  in 
whirh  purifying  agents  are  called  baptisms.  Here  ashes  with 
water  is  said  to  be  a  purification,  i.  e.,  a  baptism.  Mr.  Carson's 
objiction  from  lovt(^  1  have  fully  answered. 
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Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sacrificial  sense  allied 
by  me  in  Acts  22 :  16,  and  1  Peter  3 :  21.  Arise,  be  purifier  or 
expiated  is  the  import  of  the  eommaod,  and  refers  manifestly 
to  the  rite.  Wash  away  thy  sins,  refers  as  plainly  to  the  resuk 
prayed  for  when  the  name  of  God  was  invoked,  and  which  is 
shadowed  forth  b^  the  rite,  and  in  true  believers  comes  to  pass, 
i.  e.,  the  purification  of  the  mind  from  sin.  Mr.  Carson  says, 
this  makes  the  pardon  of  sins  to  be  confirmed  at  baptism.  So 
it  is  if  forgiveness  is  prayed  for  in  faith.  Sins  are  washed 
away  by  calling  on  the  Lord  for  pardon,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
sins  committed  after  baptism.  We  need  forgiveness  of  sins 
daily,  and  daily  we  prav  for  it  and  receive  it ;  and  at  the  hour 
of  baptism  sins  are  no  less  fi^rgiven,  if  the  prayer  of  faith  is 
offered,  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  external  rite  is  designed 
to  announce  and  show  forth  this  fact.  This  is  not  baptismal 
regeneration,  nor  any  thing  like  it.  The  usus  loquendi  is  plainly 
on  my  side.  Mr.  Carson's  philosophical  and  theological  objec* 
tions  are  of  no  weight.  As  to  1  Pet.  3;  21,  the  Fathers  are 
deckiedly  against  Mr.  Carson.  He  says,  '*  Noah  and  his  family 
were  saved  by  being  buried  in  the  water  of  the  flood ;  and  after 
the  flood  they  emerged  as  rising  from  the  grave.''  Now  it  is 
not  true  in  fact  that  Noah  and  his  family  were  ever  buried  in 
the  waters  of  the  flood,  nor  that  they  emerged  from  them,  nor 
did  the  Fathers  ever  so  regard  it.  The  wicked  were  buried  in 
the  waters  of  the  flood.  Noah  and  his  family,  according  to  the 
Fathers,  were  purified  and  thus  saved.  See  §  28,  6»  So  also 
Cyprian  says  *^  Qui  cum  Noe  in  Area  non  fuerunt,  non  tantum 
pm^i  et  salvati  per  aquam  non  sunt,  sed  statim  illo  diluvk) 
perieruQt"  Those  who  were  not  in  the  ark  with  Noah,  w>t 
only  were  not  purified  and  saved  by  water,  but  perished  at  once 
by  that  deluge.  Accordmg  to  the  Fathers,  those  in  the  ark 
were  saved  by  purification,  those  out  of  it  were  destroyed  by 
immersion.  All  thb  perfectly  accords  with  the  usus  loquendi 
of  ^antusna  which  I  have  clearly  established,  and  with  the 
obvious  import  of  the  passage. 

§  68.  Mr.  C^trson^s  reply  to  the  arguments  from  the  Fathert. 
Mr.  Carson's  mode  of  meeting    my  arguments  from  the 
Fathers  (in  ^  21.)  next  demands  notice.   **  Well,  how  does  Mr. 
Beecher  bring  out  his  proof?    If  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
'  prove  that  they  understood  this  word  in  Mr.  Belcher's 
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must  not  Mr.  Betcber  pro? e  this  by  alleging  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  word  in  this  sense  1  Common  Sense,  W  hat  do  you 
say  1  But  Mr.  Beecher  attempts  no  such  thing*  He  does  not 
appeal  to  the  use  of  the  toord  by  the  Fathers,  but  to  other  words 
applied  by  the  Fathers  to  the  same  ordinance."  And  yet  my 
aigument  stands  thus.  1.  The  earlier  Christian  writers  do  not 
so  often  use  the  word  ^airrii^cs,  as  some  synonyme  derived  from 
the  sense  to  purify  e.  g.  araywvin^  as  before  stated.  2,  They 
ifien  use  ^mfniafihg  in  the  legal  and  sacrificial  seme  so  as  to  vx- 
elude  any  idea  but  xu&aQiafAOi.  3.  They  sometimes  in  describ- 
ing the  rite  use  nii&ai(^  or  nadoQiHn  alone.  How  then  does 
Mr.  Carson  dare  to  say  that  I  attempt  no  such  thing  as  alleg- 
ing examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  ?  Do  not  the  three  exam- 
ples from  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  each  contain  the  word 
Ptusnofiog  ?  And  do  I  not  argue  to  prove  that  it  means  purifi- 
cation ?  All  this  was  before  Mr.  Carson's  eyes.  Nay,  after 
six  pages,  he  refers  to  it  and  tries  to  answer  it.  Mr.  Carson 
may  be  able  to  explain  all  this.  I  frankly  confess  I  cannot 
After  this  false  statement  of  my  argument  he  proceeds :  "  Now 
I  do  charge  my  opponent  with  dishonesty  in  the  tise  of  this 
argament.  I  do  him  the  justice  to  belieYe  that  he  is  the  dupe 
of  his  own  sophistry.  But  it  is  a  sophistry  childishly  weak. 
1  iMve  already  disposed  of  this  argument  It  assumes  as  an 
a)iiam  that  words  that  apply  to  the  same  ordinance  are  klen- 


Ueal  in  signification*"   To  this  I  reply,  I  make  no  such  assump- 

and 


My  argument  is  moral  and  cumulative.  If  ^tastlies 
means  to  purify»  we  should  expect  to  find  ne^aqSin  and  otlier 
syvooymous  words  used  in  its  place.  It  would  be  strange  if 
we  did  not.  It  could  be  used  as  an  argument  against  us  if  it 
Were  not  sOb  If  we  do,  then  this  class  of  facts  is  as  we  should 
reasonably  expeot  to  find  them.  And  this  in  its  place  and  rela- 
tions is  a  true  and  powerful  part  of  a  cumulative  aigument. 
Another  view  of  the  matter  is  indeed  possible,  for  I  never  de> 
aied  that  one  word  could  be  used  in  the  place  of  another,  and 
yet  not  be  synonymous  with  it  Thus  in  arguing  on  John  3 :  26, 
there  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and  the 
Jews  about  purifying.  I  first  prove  by  the  context  that  this  di*- 
fiite  rdated  w  fact  to  baptism ;  and  inasmuch  as  Ktt^o^oyrsv  is 
iised  in  its  place,  I  infer  ta  view  of  nil  the  f axis  ^the  cast^  that' 
WL&aQaii  and  ^a§ttwf»oe  are  synonymous — because  all  probabifi- 
lies  lend  this  way.  1  then  remark,  "  It  is  of  no  avail  to  talk 
«f  possible  senses.    The  question  is  not  what  is  possible,  but 
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inrhat  is  a  rational  inference  from  a  fair  view  of  the  facts  of  the 
case ;  and  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  that  fiantiafio^  and 
naOudtafiog  are  s)'nonyinous."  In  this  language  I  plainly  in- 
timate* that  another  view  is  possible,  but  not  probable.  Hear 
now  Mr.  Carson :  '*  I  could  admit  that  purification  here  refers 
to  baptism  specifically  and  still  defeat  President  Beecher.  He 
has  labored  in  vain.  He  builds  on  a  false  first  principle.  He 
assumes  that  if  two  words  refer  to  the  same  ordinance  they 
must  be  identical  in  meaning.  Nothing  is  more  unfounded — 
palpably  unfounded.  There  are  situations  in  which  two  wonb 
may  be  interchanged  at  the  option  of  the  writer,  while  they  aie 
not  perfectly  synonymous.  They  may  so  far  argue  that  they 
may  be  equally  fitted  to  fill  a  situation  while  each  has  a  distinct 
meaning.  This  is  so  obvious  a  truth,  that  I  am  perfectly 
astonished  that  it  should  lie  hid  from  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Illinois/'  pp.  5  and  8.  To  this  I  reply,  I  had  well 
w*eij>hed  the  principle  before  writing  my  articles.  It  is  simply 
the  second  of  Mr.  Carson's  canons  of  trial  as  I  have  numbered 
them.  No  man  who  had  ever  notict^d  the  pomp  and  authority 
with  which  Mr.  Carson  introduced  it  in  his  work  on  baptism 
as  a  profound  discovery,  could  ever  forget  it  again.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  decide  whether  a  profound  truth  had  laid  hid  from 
the  world  until  Mr.  Carson  arose.  1  shall  not  dare  to  affirm 
that  1  had  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  before  reading  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Carson.  But  surely  aAer  a  repeated  examina- 
tion of  his  work  on  baptism,  my  ignorance  must  have  been  dis- 
persed. And  yet  in  full  view  of  this  canon  I  did  dare  to  affirm, 
and  do  still  affirm,  that  a  rational  inference  from  a  fair  view  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  is,  that  §anti<$(iOi  and  HaOaQt4ffiog  are 
synonymous  in  John  3:  25,  and  (^aTtitXfo  and  xaOaQi^ei  in  the 
passages  from  the  Fathers.  I  w*as  not  trying  to  render  any  other 
view  impossible  but  highly  improbable^  and  this  1  did  accom- 
plish ;  and  I  have  since  shown  by  other  evidence  that  what  b 
announced  as  highly  probable,  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  of  these 
^ases  is  certainly  true. 

The  fact  is  that,  through  my  whole  argument,  I  avowedly  re- 
ject Mr.  Carson's  demands  as  to  the  degree  of  proof  needed, 
and  claim  decidedly  and  earnestly  that  I  have  proved  the  sense 
which  I  assign  to  the  word,  although  another  view  is  pofsibU. 
I  refuse  to  be  cut  off  from  using  the  lower  grades  of  moral  evi- 
dence. I  refuse  to  give  up  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  a  sense 
of  propriety^  beauty,  harmony,  and  verisimilitude.    I  refuse  to 
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introduce  into  the  world  of  rhetoric  and  taste  the  iron  rules  of 
ncrid  demonstration.  I  insist  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  lan- 
^.jage,  the  mind  shall  be  left  open  to  the  full  power  of  all  the 
mfliiences  that  conspired  to  form  that  language.  For  example, 
in  the  exquisite  passage  quoted  from  Proclus,  to  translate  ^an^ 
ftXto  immerse,  to  a  sensitive  mind,  alive  to  the  beauties  of  style, 
woulil  be  worse  than  ten  thousand  discords  in  music.  I  refuse 
to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  an  absurd  canon  of  evidence 
through  all  the  regions  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  compelled 
to  reject  all  probable  evidence  of  secondary  senses,  however 
striking,  till  1  can  succeed  in  hunting  up  one  case  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  primaiy  sense.  Whether  1  could  find  one  such 
case  or  not,  I  did  insist,  and  still  do,  that  the  laws  of  moral  and 
cumulative  evidence  shall  have  their  rightful  sway,  and  that  lan- 
guage shall  not  be  tortured,  wrested,  and  tormented  for  party  pur- 
poses, and  under  the  guise  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
with  charges  of  childish  sophistry,  or  of  unitarian  or  papal  rea- 
soning, or  even  of  blasphemy,  and  giving  the  lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  merely  because  1  duly  regard  rational  probabilities  in 
deciding  the  sense  of  words.  As  to  the  passages  from  Chry- 
sostom,  Theophylact,  and  Gregory  Naz.,  m  which  I  assign  to 
pdnzMfiog  the  sacrificial  sense  xaOagiafiogy  I  have  fully  vindi- 
cated that  sense  in  my  remarks  on  the  baptism  of  blood,  in  §§ 
25,  26,  Jan.  1841,  and  in  the  present  article ;  and  to  these  re- 
marks I  refer  the  reader. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  Mr.  Carson,  with  his  usual  urba- 
nity, calls  my  original  nonsense.  Concerning  this,  he  says,  "  He 
gives  us  eight  lines  of  philosophy.  I  will  give  a  premium  to  any 
one,  who  will  produce  me  a  greater  quantity  of  absurdity  in  the 
same  compass,  under  the  appearance  of  wisdom.  The  only 
merit  this  nonsense  can  claim,  is  that  it  is  original  nonsense.'^ 
With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Carson's  award  of  the  palm  of 
originality  to  me,  I  am  obliged  to  resign  it  to  Basil,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Jerome  and  others  of  the  Fathers;  for  what  I 
stated  as  philosophically  probable,  I  find  by  their  writings  that 
they  had  seen  Jong  before  me  as  a  matter  of  fact.  My  eight 
lines  of  original  nonsense  are  these:  "  In  a  case  where  analogical 
senses  exist,  one  external  and  material,  and  the  other  spiritual, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  run  into  each  other,  and  terms  ap- 
plied to  one,  be  applied  to  the  other.  Thus  if  ^antiXn  means  to 
purify, then  there  is  natural  purification  and  spiritual  purification, 
or  regeneration,  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  use  ai^a/a^aM  to 
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denote  the  latter  idea,  and  also  to  transfer  it  to  the  external 
rite.  And  at  first  it  would  be  so  done  as  merely  to  be  the 
name  of  the  rite  and  not  to  denote  its  actual  efficacy.'' — Hear 
now  Basil :  *^  Since,  then,  the  Lord  has  connected  both  baptisms, 
namely  that  from  water  to  repentance,  and  that  from  the  Spirit 
to  regeneration,  are  there  not  three  significations  of  baptism, 
purification  from  filth,  regeneration  {ivoYemjaig)  by  the  Spirit, 
and  trial,  i.  e.  purgation  by  the  fire  of  judgment  Here  ik>w 
the  senses  are  analogical.  Purification  by  water  is  external 
and  material,  purification  by  the  Spirit  is  internal  and  spiritual, 
that  is,  it  is  regeneration.  Hence  also  ^ntwuog  runs  into  that 
sense,  i.  e.  regeneration  is  one  of  its  meanings :  so  Basil  ex- 
pressly testifies.  Again,  this  name  regeneration  was  transferred 
to  denote  the  external  rite,  and  yet  so  transferred  as  to  be 
merely  the  name  of  the  rite  and  not  to  denote  its  actual  efficacy. 
Of  this  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  applied  to  Christ,  is  proof 
enough.  That  he  had  no  sin,  and  needed  no  spiritual  purification, 
they  all  with  one  voice  affirm,  and  yet  they  fully  speak  of  him 
as  regenerated.  What  sense  is  here  possible  but  the  sense  bap- 
tize? Clemens  Alexand.,  speaking  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  says, 
cijfiiQW  afvyewfi^ilg  6  Xj^mtto^,  Christ,  being  regenerated  to-day, 
etc.,  and  in  the  context  interchanges  that  mode  of  expression  with 
fittfitt^ofiffog'^BO  Jerome  says  of  Christ  that  he  was  bom  of  a 
virgin — and  born  again,  (renatus)  of  a  virgin — i.  e.  John  the 
Baptist  All  then  tnat  I  stated  is  true.  ^antMfioe,  i.  e.  purifi- 
cation, has  analogical  senses,  one  external  and  material,^  the 
other  internal  and  spiritual.  Spiritual  purification  is  regen- 
eration. This  became  a  sense  of  the  word  baptism.  It  was 
also  applied  to  the  external  rite  to  denote  its  name,  but  not  its 
efficacy.  The  view  that  I  advocate  explains  all  this.  It  led 
me  to  expect  it ;  and  facts  are  as  I  expected  to  find  them. 
Hence  to  Basil  and  to  the  Fathers  I  must  resign  the  palm  of 
originality.  I  cannot,  however,  give  them  the  premium  for 
more  nonsense  than  mine.  Their  nonsense  and  mine  seem  in 
quantity  exactly  to  coincide.  Mr.  Carson's  a  priori  reasonings 
against  my  views,  are  therefore  merely  reasonmgs  against  no- 
torious matters  of  fact  This  is  as  1  expected.  His  principles 
are  at  war  with  facts,  and  to  what  else  can  they  lead  him  ?  If 
then  his  reasoning  is  eood,  what  has  he  proved  ?  Simply  that 
the  actual  facts  of  language,  and  the  actual  operations  of 
the  human  mind  are  nonsense.  All  this  may  be;  and  this 
state  of  things  may  call  loudly  for  reform.    Let  not  Mr.  CarscHi 
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then  be  diaoouraged.  It  merely  opens  to  bim  a  new  field  of 
reform.  Let  bim  follow  bis  bigb  vocation,  and  baving  reforitt- 
ed  philology,  commentary,  rhetoric  and  logic,  let  him  next  re- 
form the  bumaa  mind  itself,  and  human  languages,  the  off- 
spring of  that  mind.  Then  be  will  have  all  thin^  to  his  liking. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  his  favorite  principles  have  fiul 
scope.  What  kind  of  languages  he  will  form  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  I  enter  not  a  sphere  so  high.  They  may  be  the 
tongues  of  angels :  certainly  they  will  not  be  the  toncues  of 
men.  As  for  me,  I  am  willing  to  take  facts  as  I  find  tbem, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  being  charged  with  nonsense,  for  so  do- 
ing. I  leave  the  tongues  of  angels  to  Mr.  Carson.  I  an  ooo- 
tented  to  study  the  tongues  of  men. 

§  69.    Result. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  then  is  this.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  Fathers,  according  to  Mr.  Carson,  is  absolute  and 
decisive,  for  th^  must  have  known  the  apostolic  usage  of  the 
word ;  to  say  otherwise  is  virtually  to  say  that  the  Scriptures  are 
no  revelation.  But  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  as  fidl 
against  bis  positions  and  in  favor  of  mine,  as  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  possible ;  and,  therefore,  the  question  is  decided  in  my 
favor,  and  that  not  by  the  opinions  of  modem  critics,  but  l^ 
men  from  whose  opinion  there  is  no  appeal. 

But  before  closing  the  aivument,  I  desire  to  repeat  what  I 
have  often  said  before,  that  f  appeal  to  the  Fathers  simply  as 
witnesses  to  the  meaning  of  words.  Many  of  their  opimoas 
which  I  have  stated,  as  for  example,  those  on  baptisoaal  regene- 
ration, holy  water,  etc,  are  clearly  false.  But  this  does  not  at 
all  mvalidate  or  weaken  their  testimony  as  to  the  use  of  words, 
or  hide  the  great  fact  which  blazes  through  tbeir  pages  like  the 
sun  in  mid  heaven,  that  they  habitually  used  paml^m  to  denote 

furification  of  ev^  kind.  So  that  with  the  proposition,  which 
laid  down  at  the  opening  of  this  discusnon,  I  bring  it  to  a 
close.    §  3,  p.  46.  Jan.  1840. 

'^The  word  pamil^m,  as  a  religious  term,  means  neither  dip  nor 
sprinkle,  immerse  nor  pour,  nor  any  other  external  action  in  ap- 
plying a  fluid  to  the  body,  or  the  body  to  a  fluid,  nor  any  ac- 
tion that  is  limited  to  one  mode  of  performance.  But  as  a 
religious  term  it  means,  at  all  times,  to  puri^  or  cleanse,— words 
of  a  meaning  so  general,  as  not  to  be  confined  to  any  mode  or 
agent,  or  means  or  object,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  b«t  to 
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leave  the  widest  scope  for  the  question  as  to  the  mode.  So  that 
in  this  usage^it  is  in  every  respect  a  perfect  synonyme  of  the 
word  xadaQtXn.** 

This  proposition  I  at  first  derived  solely  from  an  examination 
of  the  New  Testament  usage^  and  I  here  repeat  it  as  a  true 
view  of  the  import  of  the  language  of  that  supreme  law  of  the 
Christian  church.  And  I  value  the  appeal  to  the  Fathers  am- 
ply as  helping  us,  hy  their  testimony  to  the  usus  loquendt,  to 
reach  a  true  interpretation  of  the  word  of  God*  Such  then,  as 
I  have  just  stated,  is  the  religious  usage  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  if  so,  all  attempts  to  enforce  on  the  church  obedience  to  a 
command  to  immerse,  is  a  manifest  invasion  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty.  It  is  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments OF  MEN. 

§  70.     Conclusion. 

With  four  remarks  I  will  close. 

1.  The  present  position  of  the  Baptist  denomination  towards 
the  rest  of  their  fellow-Christians  on  earth,  is  exceedingly  dis- 
honorable to  God,  injurious  to  themselves,  and  injurious  to  the 
highest  interests  of  the  whole  Christian  community. 

2.  There  is  no  higher  duty  at  this  time  resting  on  the  church 
than  that  of  bringing  this  long-protracted  and  exceedtngly  in- 
jurious controversy  to  a  close. 

3.  It  can  be  brought  to  a  close. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  terminating  it  rests  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  learned  scholars  and  leading  minds  of  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  must  be  so  obvious  to  every 
thinking  mind,  that  I  might  almost  leave  them  without  remark. 
But  to  guard  against  all  misunderstanding,  I  would  remark  by 
way  of  more  full  illustration, 

1.  That  to  have  real  Christians,  who  are  alike  in  all  funda- 
mentals, divided  in  communion  and  action  by  a  mere  question 
of  form,  is,  and  must  be,  at  all  times,  dishonorable  and  painful 
to  God — for  in  practice  it  treats  non-essentials  as  more  impor- 
tant than  essentials,  and  arrays  holy  men  against  holy  men,  to 
weaken  each  other's  power,  and  injure  each  other's  character 
and  usefulness.  And  what  more  could  even  the  devil  himself 
desire  ? 

It  is  injurious  to  the  Baptists,  for  it  has  injured  them.  Among 
them  are  eminently  pious  men,  but  a  bad  system  has  ensnared 
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and  betrayed  them.  How  else  can  we  account  for  it  that 
they  should  have  dared  solemnly  and  formally  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  that  they  are  divinely  and  pgculiarly  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  heathen  world  must  look 
to  them  alone  for  an  unveiled  view  of  the  glories  of  tub  gospel 
OP  Christ.  Has  it  then  come  to  this  1  Take  away  immersion, 
and  b  the  gospel  shorne  of  all  its  glories  ?  Yea,  is  the  gospel 
itself  annihilated  7  Is  immersion  the  gospel  ?  What  more  can 
the  most  bigoted  defender  of  baptismal  regeneration  and  sacra- 
mental saoctiGcation  say  than  all  this  ?  fiut  do  our  pious  Bap- 
tist  brethren  mean  all  this  1  No !  a  thousand  times,  no.  They 
know  and  feel,  as  well  as  we,  that  immersion  is  not  the  gospel. 
These  facts  onl^  show,  what  all  experience  has  shown,  the 
danger  of  holding  a  s^tem  which  makes  a  mere  form  of  so 
much  moment  in  practice  as  to  outweigh  holiness  of  heart  and 
of  life.  In  spite  of  all  reasoning  and  professions  to  the  con- 
trary, it  will  as  a  general  fact  concentrate  on  itself  a  dispropor- 
tioned,  an  unhealthy  interest,  narrow  the  range  of  Christian 
feeling,  chill  it  and  check  its  expansion,  and  distort  and  de- 
range the  intellectual  perceptions  of  the  mind.  Men  of  uncom- 
mon native  nobleness  of  character,  as  Robert  Hall,  or  men  of 
great  piety  may  hold  these  tendencies  of  the  system  in  check. 
But  multitudes  will  not  Taught  to  regard  themselves  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  b^  a  form,  the 
spirit  of  formalism  will  have  scope.  The  pernicious  idea  of 
divine  favoritism,  on  the  ground  of  forms,  will  grow  up,  and 
this  will  breed  arrogance,  censoriousness,  exclusion,  and  the 
spirit  of  prc^elyting  in  its  highest  degree.  Nor  do  I  speak  of 
tendencies  merely,  these  tendencies  are  embodied  in  public  offi- 
cial results.  How  else  can  we  account  for  it  that  even  evan- 
gelical Baptists,  not  Campbellites,  or  Mormons,  but  even  evan- 
Selical  Baptists,  have  dared  to  arrogate  to  themselves  a  peculiar 
ivine  appointment  to  defend  and  promulgate  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  have  dared  to  charge  two  leading  Christian  Bible 
Societies,  the  American,  and  Bntish  and  Foreign,  as  **  virtually 
COMBINING  TO  OBSCURE  a  part  at  least  of  divine  revelation,"  and 
to  say,  that  in  the  translations  of  other  denominations  ^'  the 
real  meaning  of  words  is  purposely  kept  out  of  sight."  Is  it 
no  injury  to  pious  men  to  be  so  ensnared  and  deluded  by  a  false 
^stem  as  to  say  and  do  such  things  as  these?  These  are  not 
the  promptmgs  of  their  Christian  hearts,  for  that  they  have 
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Christian  hearts  I  will  not  (k)ubt.  No ;  it  is  the  poison,  the 
delusion  of  a  false  system  that  has  done  this. 

No  less  is  the  Baptist  system  injurious  to  the  highest  interests 
of  the  whole  Christian  community.  The  implications  of  the 
Baptist  system,  and  the  proselyting  spirit  generated  by  it,  and 
their  charges  on  the  rest  of  the  Christian  community,  tend  di- 
rectly to  irritate  and  alienate,  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  hostility, 
to  nourish  unholy  controversy,  to  corrupt  the  love  of  truth  by 
the  desire  of  victory,  and  to  breed  an  unchristian  contempt 
towards  our  Baptist  brethren,  as  exclusive,  narrow-minded  and 
contracted.  All  this  is  wrong,  and  it  is  an  infinite  evil.  Over 
it  all  true  Christians  ought  to  mourn ;  against  it  they  ought  to 
.strive  and  pray.  But  the  Baptist  system  tends  directly  to  pro- 
duce it.  For  It  is  based  on  a  mere  external  act  which  has  in 
itself  no  importance,  except  what  is  supposed  to  be  created  bjr 
a  positive  command.  It  is  not  like  the  law  of  God,  and  holi- 
ness founded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  and  yet  it  cuts  with  the 
sharp  edge  of  exclusion,  and  with  charges  of  rebellion  against 
God,  as  keenly  as  if  it  were  as  important  as  the  being  of  God 
himself.  Now,  though  to  yield  to  temptation  is  wrong,  and 
Christian  endurance  ought  to  rise  superior  to  every  trial,  yet  it  is 
and  ever  will  be  an  infinite  calamity  to  the  church,  to  be  ha- 
rassed and  tried  by  a  system  so  exquisitely  adapted,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  to  irritate  and  provoke ;  and  the  cessation 
of  an  influence  so  malignant  would  be  to  the  church  almost 
Kke  life  from  the  dead.     Of  course, 

2.  There  is  no  higher  duty  resting  on  the  church  at  this  time 
than  that  of  bringing  this  long  protracted  and  exceedingly  in- 
jurious controversy  to  a  close.  The  last  great  Papal  war  is 
coming  on;  our  own  civil  and  religious  liberties  are  in  danger; 
and  is  this  a  time  still  more  to  embitter  the  divisions  of  real 
Christians  at  home,  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  discord,  by 
translations  unintentionally  but  really  erroneous,  in  all  parts  of 
the  heathen  world  ?  The  power  of  Satan's  harlot  church  lies 
in  organic  unity  on  false  and  worldly  principles.  But  still  unity 
gives  power,  and  till  the  true  church  discovers  the  true  law  of 
Christian  unity  and  unites,  the  power  of  Satan  cannot  be  and  will 
not  be  overcome.  He  knows  the  full  worth  of  the  maxim, 
divide  and  conquer.  The  worth  of  the  maxim,  unite  and  con- 
quer, the  church  has  yet  to  learn ;  and  to  learn  it  and  re- 
duce it  to  practice  is  the  great  work  and  duty  of  the  present  age. 
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3.  This  controversy  can  be  brought  to  a  dose.  The  real  is- 
sue is  one  and  simple.  False  issues  can  be  avoided — false  prin* 
ciples  rejected — and  the  real  issue  decided  ;  for  it  all  depends 
upon  a  simple  question  in  philology,  and  with  regard  to  that 
question  there  is  abundant  proof. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  has  been  greatlv  hindered  by 
attempts  to  prove  that  ^ouiti^w  means  to  sprinkle  or  pour,  t 
have  never  seen  the  least  evidence  that  it  has  either  of  these 
meanings,  and  to  attempt  to  defend  the  cause  of  ^p^inkling  or 
pouring  on  such  grounds  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  make  a  false 
issue,  and  in  effect  to  betray  the  cause ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
often  done,  and  is  still  done.  I  shall  not  wonder  if  Baptists  re- 
main forever  unconvinced  by  such  arguments  as  these. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  is  also  greatly  hindered  by 
admitting  that  ^antiCta  in  the  command  means  to  immerse,  and 
yet  claiming  the  right,  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  to  practise 
sprinkling,  because  in  our  judgment  it  retains  the  essence  of  the 
commano.  Especially,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time  conceded  that 
Rom.  6 :  3,  4,  and  Col.  2 :  12,  relate  to  the  external  rite,  and 
that  the  early  church  understood  pami^n  as  meaning  immerse, 
and  practised  immersion  for  that  reason.  When  all  this  is  con- 
ceded, the  whole  question  is  conceded.  It  b  perfect  logical 
demonstration  in  favor  of  immersion.  But  I  have  abundantly 
shown  that  none  of  these  things  are  so.  Hence,  to  concede 
them  is  to  give  up  the  whole  question,  and  thus,  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  to  claim  the  right  to  alter  a  command  of  God.  This 
b  placing  the  defence  of  the  ri^ht  to  sprinkle  on  a  false  princi- 
ple, for  no  such  right  as  is  claimed  exists.  Nor  shall  I  wonder 
if  the  Baptists  remain  forever  unconvinced  by  such  reasoning 
as  this. 

The  real  and  the  only  issue  is  this.  Is  the  command  an  open 
command  ?  Is  it  a  command  to  purify,  or  a  command  to  per- 
form an  external  specific  act  ?  One  or  the  other  it  is.  Which  ? 
If  the  latter,  then  let  us  all  obey.  If  a  command  to  purify, 
then  let  us  all  cease  to  dispute  about  forms,  and  obey  in  that 
mode  which  seems  to  us  most  significant,  decorous  and  solemn. 

This  brings  the  whole  question  to  an  issue  definite  and  simple, 
and  as  it  regards  every  point  upon  which  this  issue  depends, 
there  b  abundant  proof,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  b  in  its  nature 
absolute  and  decbive. 

4.  The  responsibility  of  terminating  thb  dbcussion   rests 
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mainljy  if  not  entirelj,  with  the  learned  scliolars  and  leading 
mimb  of  the  Christian  world. 

It  depends  upon  a  qnestion  in  philology.  On  rach  questions 
original  investigation  is  and  roost  be  limited  to  a  few.  It  ex- 
tendi over  a  wide  field,  and  calls  for  nice  discrimination,  and 
accurate  principles  of  philology.  Hence,  the  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  are  peculiarly  in  the  power  of  their  leaders — 
aiMi  their  leaflers  are  ex|Xised  to  peculiar  temptations.  By  bold 
and  united  assertions,  and  by  overlooking  or  suppressing  evi- 
dence, they  can  keep  their  parties  together,  and  in^ire  them 
with  zeal  even  against  the  trutlu 

Hence,  on  no  class  of  men  do  such  responsibilities  rest  as  on 
the  learned  leaders  in  this  cause,  to  make  themselves  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  on  which  a  decision  deperuls,  to 
avoid  all  false  issues,  to  reject  all  unsound  principles,  and  sin- 
cerely and  honestly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  t  >  meet  the  rnain 
question,  avoiding  all  personalities,  and  all  unchristian  excite- 
ment, and  suppressing  and  concealing  no  part  of  the  truth.  If 
they  will  do  this,  and  look  to  God  for  the  illumination  and  gui- 
dance of  the  Spirit,  then  he  will  cause  the  watchmen  to  see 
eye  to  eye,  to  hft  up  the  voice  together,  and  together  to  sing. 
If  not,  let  them  fear  lest  they  become  not  merely  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  but  treacherous  guides  of  confiding  but  dependent 
minds.  All  error  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  is  not  on  one 
side.  There  have  been  false  defences  of  the  truth,  which  need 
as  really  to  be  abandoned,  as  positive  error.  And  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  glory  of  God  should  lead  each  to  inquire,  not  how 
can  I  prove  that  all  my  past  positions  have  been  true,  but  how 
can  I  discover  all  errors  which  I  have  incautiously  embraced, 
and  retain  the  truth  alone?  Sosion  as  leading  minds  agree  on 
this  pointy  the  mind  of  the  community  wUl  be  at  rest,  and  not 
till  then. 

Much  evil  has  been  done  by  speaking  of  this  discussion  as  a 
mere  dispute  about  forms,  and  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of 
an  expandetl  and  liberal  mind.  It  relates  uideed  to  a  form,  but 
as  1  have  shown  it  affects  immense  spiritual  interests,  and  it  is 
in  its  essentia]  nature  a  question  in  philology — to  be  decided 
just  as  all  other  philological  questions  are — and  the  real  diffi- 
culty has  been  not  that  it  has  been  discussed  too  much,  but  that 
the  discussion  has  not  been  sufficiently  radical  and  extensive, 
and  that  much  very  important  evidence  has  been  sparingly  used. 
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if  used  at  alL  Let  this  state  of  things  cease,  and  the  sanctified 
intellectual  energies  of  the  Christian  community  be  broueht  to 
bear  on  this  subject  with  humble  prayer  for  divine  guidance, 
and  the  clouds  of  error  will  pass  away. 

The  present  state  of  things  ought  not  to  continue,  nay  it  cannot. 
The  cause  of  God  can  never  triumph  whilst  his  church  is  so 
painfully  divided  and  her  energies  so  paralyzed,  and  so  long  as 
such  errorists  as  the  Campbellites  and  the  Mormons  are 
shielded,  in  their  most  pernicious  formalism,  on  a  point  so  vital 
to  them  as  baptism,  by  the  influence  of  the  Evangelical  Bapt'ists. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  possible  that  all  leading  minds, 
through  power  of  conviction,  should  ever  accede  to  the  Bap- 
tist position  in  all  its  rigor  and  extent,  giving  to  the  word  but 
one  sense,  and  that  to  immerse ;  and  making  thb  an  iron  rule 
for  translation  and  practice.  It  is  a  system  more  rigid  than  that 
of  the  Fathers,  even  in  the  ages  of  the  highest  formalism.  So 
rigid  a  system  never  did  prevail  in  the  church,  nor  can  I  believe 
that  it  ever  will.  There  are  not  the  elements  of  logical  proof 
in  existence.  It  disagrees  with  all  of  our  ideas  of  fitness ;  there 
is  no  reason  to  wish  it  true,  and  its  fundamental  position  can 
be  logically  destroyed. 

The  position  defended  by  me,  takes  nothing  from  any  one  but 
the  right  to  think  others  wrong  and  to  censure  and  exclude 
them,  and  in  itself  considered  there  is  every  thing  to  recommend 
it.    For 

1.  It  b  more  adapted  to  the  varying  Conditions  of  men,  and 
to  all  changes  of  climate,  times,  seasons,  and  health. 

2.  It  is  more  accordant  with  the  liberal  and  enlarged  spirit  of 
Christianity,  as  a  religion  of  freedom,  designed  for  all  countries 
and  all  times. 

3.  It  better  agrees  with  our  ideas  of  what  b  reasonable  and 
fit. 

4.  It  offers  no  temptations  to  formalbm,  nor  does  it  tend  to 
foster  arrogance  and  exclusion. 

6.  It  b  perfectly  adequate  to  harmonize  the  church. 

6.  It  b  susceptible  of  any  (lecessary  degree  of  proof. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  proof  that  exists,  nor  even 
what  1  have  on  hand.  To  muchl  have  not  had  time  even  to 
allude.  But  what  I  have  produced  is  sufficient,  I  trust,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  secure  the  end  that  I  proposed,  '*  to  furnbh 
some  small  share  of  the  materiab  which  God  may  use  in  pro- 
ducing the  unity  of  bb  own  churcL"    But  for  faith  in  God,  I 
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never  sboald  have  dared  to  uDdertake  this  work.  Bat  for  his 
sustainiog  grace  I  cooU  not  have  brought  it  thos  far.  Almost 
exhausted  by  efforts  to  sustain  the  college  over  which  I  preside, 
in  a  time  of  unparalleled  pecuniary  embarrassment,  without  an 
adequate  library  at  the  college,  compelled  to  visit  distant  li- 
braries, some  more  than  a  thoosand  miles  distant,  and  to  make 
researches  at  long  intervals,  loaded  with  pecuniary  cares  and 
anxieties,  compelled  often  to  write  on  journeys,  in  steam-boats, 
and  canal-boats,  and  taverns,  no  one  can  be  more  deeply  sensi- 
ble than  I  am  of  the  necessary  imperfections  of  my  perrormance. 
Yet,  1  have  looked  to  my  God  to  save  me  from  hurtful  error, 
and  to  guide  me  into  the  truth,  and  it  is  my  humble  persuasion 
that  he  has  heard  my  prayer.  To  him,  in  conclusion,  I  com- 
mend all  that  I  have  written,  imploring  him  to  pardon  all  its 
imperfections,  to  correct  all  its  errors,  and  to  use  all  its  truth  to 
the  gloiy  of  bis  own  great  and  holy  name. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Christ  Preaching  to  thb  Spirits  in  Prison. 

^On  xai  XQUfrog  ana^  negi  d/mQTioip  inad-ij  dlxaiog  vmQ 
idiHmp,  Ua  tifiai  ngogaydyij  tq^  &t(p,  &apano&ti$  fiev  aacgxi^ 
Zc9onoiq&tit{  di  nptvftati,  '  if  4  x<>^  ^o^*  eV  (pvJtox^  nrevftcun 
aoQfv&n^  ix^Qv^EPf  *  antidtqacLai  note^  otb  ane^tdt'xBto  17  toi 
&eov  fiaxQO&vfua  ip  ^fitQoig  JVm,  xazctcxevft^ofupi^g  xifinrov,  eiV 
ip  6Xi/ai  toil  iaup  oxia  \pv][cu  duaci&ijaap  di  vdatog '  o  xtu 
tjfioi  aputvfiop  pvp  adt^Bi  ^dmujfia,  oi  attgxog  afto&enig  QvnoVf 
aXka  <fvpetd^<j«og  ifaO^qg  imQtiTtjfia  ciV  ^eor,  di  apoustactag 
*In<sov  XQtatov.—\  Pet.  3:  18-21. 

Bj  Rev.  Tbooufl  H.  Skianer,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Mercer  Street  Church,  N.  T. 

Thb  course  of  Christianity  from  the  beginning  has  been  one 
of  great  conflict  That  a  religion  from  God  should  encounter 
such  opposition  was  a  mystery,  and  the  apostles  were  not  with- 
out the  apprehension  that  it  might  shake  the  faith  of  some  of 
their  inexperienced  disciples,  as  appears  from  the  care  which 
they  shotv  in  their  writings  to  guard  them  against  defection  on 
that  account 
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This  obviously  is  the  design  of  Peter  in  the  preceding  cob- 
text.  He  is  there  endeavoring  to  fortify  Christians  against 
discouragement  from  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed 
for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  To  this  end,  he  tells  them  that  it 
is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  they  suffer  for  well- 
doing than  for  evil-doing  ;  assuming  that  all  suffering  for  ad* 
bering  to  the  gospel  is  suffering  for  well*doing.  He  cites,  in 
con6rmation  of  this,  the  example  of  Christ,  who  suffered  as  a 
well-doer,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
€rod ; — the  highest  instance  that  ever  was  or  will  be,  both  of 
well-doing  and  of  suffering  on  account  of  it.  What  the  apostle 
would  have  them  particularly  remember  was,  that  the  sufferer 
in  this  instance  found  ultimately  no  disadvantnge  from  the  un- 
paralleled injuries  which  he, endured.  Though  he  suffered  to 
the  greatest  extremity,  even  to  his  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross,  yet  he  was  quickened 
by  the  Spirit,  by  which  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  etc. 

^  This  place  is  somewhat  obscure  in  itself,  but  as  it  usual- 
ly happens,  made  more  so  by  the  various  fancies  and  con- 
tests of  interpreters,  seeming  or  nretending  to  clear  it.''  The 
fact,  however,  that  efforts  to  explain  it  have  been  unsuccessful, 
will  not  and  should  not  preclude  continued  attempts.  It  is  re- 
lied upon  to  support  unsound  and  dangerous  doctrines,  and  it 
should,  if  possible,  be  shown  fay  just  exposition,  that  it  lends 
them  no  countenance.      Its  affirmation  concerning  Christ's 

{reaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
e  went  after  his  death  to  the  abode  of  departed  sinners,  **  the 
proper  hell,"  and  "  that  as  he  revealed  here  on  earth  the  will  of 
God  unto  the  sons  of  men,  and  propounded  himself  as  the  ob- 
ject of  their  faith,  to  the  end  that  whosoever  believed  in  him 
should  never  die ;  so  after  his  death  he  showed  himself  unto 
the  souls  departed,  that  whosoever  of  them  would  yet  accept 
of  him  should  pass  from  death  to  life."  This  and  other  dogmas 
contrary  to  the  catholic  faith,  appeal  to  this  scripture  as  their 
warrant,  and  so  long  as  they  do  so,  the  friends  of  truth,  certainly, 
diould  not  cease  looking  for  the  key  to  its  true  interpretation. 
Whether  there  be  any  conclusive  force  in  the  following  remarks, 
is  with  deference  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  reader. 

We  would  first  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  rendered 
in  our  version, "  quickened  by  the  Spirit."  So  far  as  we  know, 
what  we  take  to  be  the  sense  of  the  original  words,  has  never 
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been  given.  If  this  can  be  established,  we  think  a  new  ray 
of  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  passage. 

Our  translation,  it  is  admitted,  is  not  the  only  one  the  original 
will  bear.  Nay,  much  as  we  desire  to  honor  the  received 
English  version,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  it  has  in  this 
instance  given  a  reading  which  the  original  will  not  bear. 
The  true  reading  b  not,  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  but  quickened 
in  the  Spirit.  So  it  is  given  by  Wickliffe,  by  Tyndale,  by 
Cranmer,  and  in  the  versions  of  Geneva  and  Kheims,  and  so, 
but  for  certain  theological  antipathies,  it  would  probably  have 
been  given  by  our  translators.  Both  the  prepositions,  in  the 
clause,  *^  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,'' 
.  have  been  supplied.  The  words  flesh  and  spirit  stand  in  the 
original  without  any  preposition  jivhatever,  and  it  is  obvious 
from  their  antithesis,  that  if  the  word  "  spirit"  denote  the  active 
cau^e  by  which  Christ  was  restored  to  life,  the  word  '^  flesh'' 
must  equally  denote  the  active  cause  by  which  he  was  put  to 
death ;  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  flesh  of  his  own 
body,  an  interpretation  too  manifestly  absurd  to  be  admitted.* 

The  important  phrase  before  us  must  have  one  of  the  five  fol- 
lowing significations.  1.  That  Christ,  after  his  death,  was 
invigorated  as  to  his  human  soul  as  distinguished  from  his  body ; 
that,  though  as  to  his  body  he  was  dead,  he  was  more  vital  than 
before  as  to  his  soul.  We  cannot  adopt  this  as  the  true  sense, 
thougk  the  thing  affirmed  may  have  been  true,  for  a  reason, 
which  will  hereafter  be  given.  It  may  seem  to  be  required, 
at  the  first  view,  by  the  law  of  antithesis,  but  besides  that  it  is  a 
feeble  sense,  it  does  not,  as  we  shall  see,  fall  in  with  the  scope 
of  the  context 

2.  That  Christ,  after  death,  was  made  more  vital  as  to  his 
deity,  as  distinguished  from  his  human  nature.  This  sense  must 
be  rejected,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  essential  immutability 
of  the  Godhead. 

3.  That  Christ  suffered  death  indeed  as  to  his  body,  but  was 
resuscitated  or  quickened  again  into  bodily  life,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This,  however  tiue,  is  not  what  the  words  were  intend- 
ed to  express:  (1.)  Because,  as  we  have  shown,  the  original 
cannot  be  justly  rendered  so  as  to  give  this  sense ;  it  must  be 
translated  quickened,  not  by,  but  in  the  Spirit.     (2.)  Because 


•  Horseley. 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  not  more  the  act  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  than  that  of  the  Father ;  nay,  than  Christ's  own  act 
It  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  in  Eph.  1 :  20.  It  is  ascribed  to 
Christ  himself  in  John  2 :  19,  and  John  10 :  18.  If  it  is  any- 
where aaeribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  not  as  his  act  exclusive- 
ly or  peculiarly ;  and  no  reason  appears  firooi  either  the  text 
or  context  for  introducing  the  Holy  Ghost  here  as  the  ageM  ia 
raising  the  body  of  Christ:  nay,  (3.)  the  raising  of  his  body 
cannot  have  been  referred  to  in  this  quickening,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  context  on  that  supposition  cannot  be  explained. 
Indeed  all  context,  i.  e.  connection,  between  the  parts  of  the 
passage  is  destroyed  bv  it.  For  where  is  any  connection  be- 
tween Christ's  bemg  raised  from  the  dead,  and  his  preaching  to 
the  antediluvians? 

4.  That  Christ,  aAer  being  put  to  death  as  to  his  body,  quick- 
ened himself  into  bodily  life  by  his  own  eternal  Deity.  This  can- 
not be  what  is  intended,  because,  to  mention  no  other  reasons, 
the  original  cannot  be  so  translated  as  to  admit  the  preposition 
by. 

5.  The  only  remaining  sense  of  the  phrase  is,  that  Christ, 
after  hisdeath,  was  quickened  in  reference  to  his  greht  work,  the 
salvation  of  mankind  ;-~quickened  as  to  that  efficacious  agen- 
cy, by  which  this  work  was  to  be  carried  forward : — an  agency 
by  which  Christ  made  himself  to  be  felt  among  men  m  hb 
power  to  save ;  an  agency  which  diffused  new  and  mighty  life 
through  his  body  the  church,  and,  by  roeaos  of  his  church,  thus 
vitalized,  throughout  the  world.  This  agency  was  specifically 
that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  propriety  of  speaking  of  Christ 
as  quickened,  because  of  the  increased  influence  and  exertion 
of  this  agency,  appears  from  this,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  representations  of  Scripture,  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
So  he  is  called  in  Rom.  8:  10,  and  elsewhere,  (1,)  because, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  re- 
demption, is  possessed  by  Christ  above  measure;  John  3 :  34, 
Acts  4 :  38,  b.  42 :  1 ;  and,  (2,)  because,  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  or  sent  by  Christ ;  John  1 :  33,  15 :  26,  Luke 
24:  49.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  our  Lord,  as  the  Messiah, 
was,  that  he  baptized  vfith  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  he  baptized  his 
disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  so,  by  their  instrumentali- 
ty, he  baptized  great  multitudes  throughout  the  world,  or  in  the 
langunge  of  the  prophet,  *' sprinkled  many  nations,"  Is.  52:  15. 

Thus,  though  Christ  suffered  unto  death  in  the  flesh,  in  ac- 
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complishing  the  redebiption  of  man,  yet  relatively  to  that  work, 
he  was  quickened  iiV  the  Spirit,  became  efficaciously  vital  and 
life-giving,  in  the  ihHuences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  were 
thenceforward  so  abundantly  bestowed.  In  the  Spirit,  thus 
understood,  he  was  *'  straitened"  before  his  death,  according  to 
his  own  complaint,  Luke  12:  50;  after  his  death  he  was 
*^  quickened ;"  life  flowed  from  him,  fiUing  his  church  with 
vitality,  and  the  world  too  became  conscious  of  his  life-giving 
energy ;  agreeably  to  his  own  forcible  illustration,  John  12 : 
24,  *^  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit ;"  and 
agreeably  also  to  his  prediction,  John  12 :  32,  '^  And  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 

We  propound  this,  then,  as  the  true  sense  of  the  expression, 
as  being,  1,  the  worthiest  and  greatest  semte,  and  on  that 
account  preferable,  other  things  oein^  equal ;  2,  accordant 
with  a  manifest  and  wonderful  fact,  which  was  then  filling  the 
world  with  excitement,  namely,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in 
bis  divinely  vivifying  influences ;  and,  3,  coincident  with  the 
scope  of  the  place,  in  connection  with  which  it  stands,  as  fol- 
lows: No  damage  comes  from  well-doing:  Christ  suffered 
extremely  on  that  account,  and  the  result  is  known.  To  re- 
deem man,  he  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh ;  but  his  death  was 
the  means  of  life  to  his  cause.  Before  he  died,  to  use  bis  own 
simile,  he  was  like  an  unplanted  grain  which  abideth  alone ; 
after  his  death,  he  was  like  a  corn  of  wheat,  which  having 
yielded  its  life  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  soil,  is  now  producing 
an  hundred-fold  increase.  To  vary  the  form  of  speaking,  he 
was  straitened  before  he  suffered ;  he  was  quickened  afterwards. 
Fille4  himself  with  the  Spirit  above  measure,  he  poured  it  out 
from  on  high,  baptized  his  church  with  it,  and  diffused,  through 
his  church,  a  heavenly  life  among  the  nations. 

Such  is  our  understanding  of  this  very  important  phrase 
'^  quickened  in  the  Spirit."  Irrespective  of  the  light  which  the 
remaining  part  of  the  text  receives  from  this  interpretation,  it 
commends  itself,  we  think,  as  the  only  one  the  place  will  bear. 
It  will- appear,  however,  as  having  new  claims  to  our  adoption, 
when  it  is  seen  how  it  elucidates  the  following  context.  We 
proceed  with  our  exposition. 

The  apostle  having  mentioned  Christ's  becomb^  thus  quick- 
ened in  consequence  of  his  death,  as  to  the  Ufe-giving  power 
of  the  Spirit,  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  having  exerted  himself,  in 
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an  office  of  the  Spirit,  among  those  whp^^perished  by  Noah's 
flood.  He  expresses  this  in  the  following  language :  ''  Bv 
>vbicb  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison,  which 
sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of 
God  waited  in  the  da^s  of  Noah."  But  why  does  he  mention 
this  ancient  fact  in  this  connection  1  What  has  Christ's  minis- 
try to  the  antediluvians,  in  the  person  of  Noah,  to  do  with  the 
suDJect  which  the  apostle  has  in  hand,  namely,  his  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  Spirit  1  This,  at  the 
first  view,  seems  exceedingly  abrupt,  and  some  persons,  proba- 
bly, have  been  inclined  by  this  appearance  of  dislocation  and 
irrelevance,  to  question,  if  the  apostle  be  in  fact  speaking  of 
what  we  have  said,  namely,  the  preaching  by  means  of  Noah 
to  the  disobedient  men  of  bis  day.  The  dogma,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  has  been  advanced  that  Christ,  after  his 
death,  went  to  the  place  where  the  antediluvians  were  now 
confined,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  them ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  it  this  text  has  been  explained ;  and  the  explana- 
tion has,  it  may  be  said,  this  at  least  to  recommend  it,,  namely, 
that  it  makes  the  apostle  less  disjointed  and  incoherent  in  his 
discourse.  For  it  is  what  one  would  be  naturally  enough  led  to 
inquire  about,  aAer  being  told  that  Christ,  when  lying  dead  in 
the  grave,  was,  in  spirit,  more  vital  and  energetic  than  before. 
Where  was  Christ's  disembodied  spirit,  and  how  was  it  exerting 
its  invigorated  powers  durine  the  three  days  and  nights  whicn 
intervened  between  his  crucifixion  and  his  resurrection  1  An  in- 
quiry which  it  has  been  supposed  the  apostle,  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing, proceeds  to  resolve.    Is  this  so  1 

Was  the  soul  of  Christ  in  fact  thus  employed,  while  his  body 
was  in  Joseph's  tomb  1  If  there  is  any  testimony  in  Scripture 
in  favor  of  this,  it  is  in  the  present  text.  There  is  no  parallel 
place,  no  hint,  no  trace  of  evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  besidey. 
Presumption  certainly  is  against  it :  for  why  should  these  ante- 
diluvians, above  all  mankind  who  have  departed  in  disobedience, 
be  distinguished  by  such  a  privilege  as  it  is  said  they  had  ?  It  is 
moreover  fatal  to  this  exposition,  that  it  gives  a  feeble  sense  to 
the  great  expression,  "  quickened  in  the  Spirit."  The  spirit, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  means  Christ's  human  soul ; 
but  to  say  that  Christ  did  not  die  as  to  his  soul  when  his  body 
was  dead,  but  was  rather  more  vigorous,  were  but  to  make  a 
commonplace  remark,  and  to  say  what  is  doubtless  true  of 
every  one  who  dies,  as  well  as  of  our  Lord.  We  shall  see  yet 
further  reason  for  not  adopting  this  expo^tion. 
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But,  after  all,  is  the  alleged  objectioD  against  the  commonly 
received  meaning  of  Christ's  "  preaching,"  etc.  true  1  Is  it 
impossible  to  trace  a  connection  between  this  interpretation  and 
Christ's  being  quickened  in  the  Spirit  ?  A  connection  there 
doubtless  is,  if  the  interpretation  be  the  true  one.  Confessfdly 
it  is  not  apparent  at  the  first  glance,  but  may  not  a  connection 
be  discovered  by  close  attention  to  the  drift  of  the  apostle's  dis- 
course, and  by  comparing  scripture  with  scripture  ?  We  hum- 
bly hope  we  have  made  tnis  discovery. 

The  connection  in  question  is,  a  connection  or  link  of  union 
in  the  apostle's  thought,  between  Christ's  being  quickened  in 
ihm  Spirit  after  his  death  in  the  body,  and  his  preaching  through 
Koftk  to  the  antediluvians,  then  disembodied  spirits  m  prison. 
Can  no  reftson  be  conceived  of,  why  the  apostle  should  mention 
these  things  as  be  has  done,  in  close  conjunction  ?  We  know 
the  followmg  fact,  namely,  that  there  was  an  important  connec- 
tion in  the  mipd  of  this  apostle  between  that  flood,  in  foresight 
of  which  Noah,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  lifted  up  his  warn- 
ing voice  in  the  ears  of  his  disobedient  contemporaries,  and  that 
eternal  destruction  which  is  now  coming  upon  the  world  of  the 
ungodly,  and  in  prospect  of  which  Christ,  after  his  death,  sent 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  disciples,  and  through  them  thus  quali- 
fied for  the  work,  called  men  to  repentance.  These  two  floods, 
(if  for  convenience  sake  we  may  so  call  them,)  though  distant 
in  time— the  one  long  since  past,  the  other  yet  to  come — stood 
together  in  the  apostle's  illumined  mind,  closely  related  the  one 
to  the  other.  We  see  this  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
third  chapter  of  his  Second  Epistle.  '*  By  the  word  of  God, 
the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the  earth  standing  out  of  the 
water  and  in  the  water ;  whereby  the  world  that  then  was,  be- 
ing overflowed  with  water  perished :  but  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word,  are  kept  in  store,  re- 
served unto  fire  against  the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
ungodly  men."  The  flood  of  water,  the  first  flood,  pointed  in 
the  apostle's  view  to  the  second,  the  flood  of  fire,  by  which  the 
world's  final  destruction  is  to  be  effected.  He  could  not  there- 
fore well  be  thinking  of  the  one  without  being  reminded  of  the 
other.  Now  this  final  destruction  held  a  lofty  place  in  the  apos* 
tie's  present  meditation.  It  was  to  deliver  men  fiom  this  de- 
struction, that  Christ,  as  quickened  in  the  Spirit,  accoiding  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  phrase,  which  we  have  given,  was 
now  employed.    This  was  the  end  of  that  movement  now  go- 
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ing  forward  throu^rh  the  ministrations  of  the  apostle  and  his 
fellow-laborers  in  the  work  of  Christ :  and  that  the  apostle  had 
this  in  mind,  appears  from  what  he  says  in  our  2l8t  Terse. 
Having  remarked  that  the  result  of  Noah's  ministry  was  the 
salvation  of  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  by  water,  he  adds,  ''  the 
like  figure  whereunto,  baptism,  doth  now  save  us  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ."  Baptism,  in  its  signification  and  de- 
sign, was  no  other  than  the  great  work  of  recovering  mercy, 
which  Christ,  as  now  quickened  in  the  Spirit,  was  accomplish- 
ing among  men.  This  baptism,  not  the  outward  ceremony  so 
called,  not  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the 
answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  Goil — this  name  for  the 
great  salvation  now  everywhere  proclaimed,  was  the  antitype 
of  the  water  of  the  deluge — that  water  which,  while  it  destroy- 
ed the  world,  saved,  as  the  apostle  affirms,  Noah  and  his  house. 
Baptism,  we  say,  was  the  antitype  [iptiivnor — ^ifntafia^)  of 
that  water  which  floated  and  defended  the  ark  while  it  sub- 
merged the  earth.  The  antitype  baptism,  the  great  blessing 
which  Christ,  as  now  quickened  mthe  Spirit,  is  giving  to  men — 
this  baptism,  saith  the  apostle,  doth  now  save  us— namely, 
those  of  the  present  generation,  who,  as  did  Noah  and  his  house, 
have  obeyed  the  warning  voice  of  the  Divine  mercy.  As  the 
eight  souls  were  saved  in  the  ark,  so  we  are  saved  by  the  anti- 
type baptism,  now  appointed  as  the  world's  only  hope.  Another 
flood  is  approaching — a  flood  of  devouring  nre,  which  is  to 
sweep  erelong  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  dissolve  the  ele- 
ments with  fervent  heat  In  view  of  this  overwhelming  de- 
struction, of  which  Noah's  flood  was  a  foreshadow,  Christ, 
quickeneii  in  the  Spirit,  and  exerting  himself  in  the  anointed 
ministers  of  his  grace,  is  rousing  mankind  from  the  slumber  of 
sin,  and  warning  them  to  make  their  escape,  and  proposing  to 
them  **  baptism"  as  the  means ;  and  they  who  hear  his  voice 
and  fall  in  with  his  proposal,  are  saved  from  this  infinite  ruin, 
even  as  they  were  saved  from  the  flood,  who  according  to  the 
Divine  premonition  took  refuge  in  the  ark. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  great  and  terrible  destruction,  the 
flood  of  fire,  was  in  the  Apostle's  thought.  Christ,  being  quick- 
ened in  the  Spirit,  the  religious  stirs  and  movements  of  the 
times — the  developments  of  the  saving  virtue  of  the  antitype 


*  See  MacKnfght's  versioa. 
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Baptism,  implied  this :  but  the  flood  of  Noah  stood  in  bis 
thouorht,  (as  we  have  seen,  and  as  it  well  might  have  done,  from 
its  prelusive  and  prefigurative  relations,)  associated  witb  this 
other  coming  storm  of  wrath ;  it  was  to  him  a  proof  and  a 
pledge,  that  this  more  dreadful  storm  was  truly  coming.  How 
natural  was  it,  therefore,  that  when  be  thought  of  the  one,  his 
second  thought  should  have  been  of  tbe  other;  that  as  he  be* 
held  the  evidences  of  Christ's  being  quickened  in  tbe  Spirit,  in 
the  great  exertions  which  were  then  made  to  save  men  from 
the  infinite  destruction  then  depending,*  he  should  remember 
that  when  the  first  destruction  was  at  hand,  the  same  benevo- 
lent Being  (not  indeed,  as  now,  quick etied  in  the  Spirit,  not  in 
that  fulness  of  power  which  he  was  then  displaying,  yet)  by 
-the  Spirit  in  some  measure  of  his  influences,  by  the  same  Spirit, 
by  which  be  was  then  striving  so  mightily  with  mankind, 
sought,  throqgh  the  instrumentality  of  his  prophet,  to  bring  the 
infatuated  men  of  that  age  to  repentance,  and  so  deliver  them 
likewise  7  And  if  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  reminded  of 
this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  spoke  of  it. 

There  is  one  expression  in  our  English  translation  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  some  persons,  probably,  would  lay  stress  upon,  as 
being  favorable  to  the  interpretation  which  we  reject:  "By 
which,  he  went^  and  preached,"  etc.  {n^gev^ei^  ixijuv^er).  But 
there  are  examples  to  show,  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  clas- 
sic authors,  that  no  special  emphasis  should  be  given  to  this 
form  of  expression.  Among  Scriptural  examples  see  Eph.  2: 
17, "  Having  abolished — the  enmity — and  came  and  preached 
(x«J  ilOwp  fiftjYYeXwaro)  peace  to  you  who  were  afar  off,  and  to 
them  who  were  nigh." — "  It  is  certain  that  our  Lord,  after  his 
resnrrection,  did  not  go  personally  to  the  Gentiles  to  preach 
peace  to  them.  He  preached  to  them  by  his  apostles  only.  Bat 
if  Christ  is  said  by  Paul  to  go  and  do,  what  he  did  by  his  aposdes 
only,  he  may  with  equail  propriety  be  said  by  Peter,  to  go  and  do, 
^hat  he  did  by  his  prophet  Noah."  He  went  and  preached,  is 
but  a  pleonasm,  for  he  preached. 

According  to  the  exposition  now  given  of  this  passage  of 
•Scripture, the  sense  and  connection  of  it  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  paraphrase, 
'■' ' '     '  I  ■       —  ■  I  ■         II      1 1 1 1   1 1 1  I III. 

*  Dr.  Owen  thinks  the  Apostle's  primary  reference  was  to  the 
approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  State,  but 
that  he  also  embraced  in  his  view  the  destruction  of  the  world. 
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Chrbtians  should  not  be  discouraged  by  their  sufferings  on 
account  of  well-doing.  No  ultimate  evil  will  come  to  them 
from  their  suflferings.  They  may  convince  themselves  of  this 
by  considering  the  example  of  Christ.  In  order  to  save  man- 
kind, to  bring  us  to  God,  he  underwent  the  greatest  extremity 
of  suffering,  having  been  put  to  death  in  the  flesh.  Yet  his 
unparalleled  sufferings  were  no  detriment  to  him  in  respect  of 
his  great  undertaking.  So  far  from  this,  they  were  the  founda- 
tion of  his  success :  all  thenceforth  was  life  in  his  body  the 
church,  and  the  world  also  felt  his  vitalizing  power.  By  what 
abundantmanifestationsof  the  Spirit,and  what  glorious  triumphs, 
hath  he  since  then  been  carrying  on  his  mighty  work  of  saving 
men  from  that  infinite  wrathlwhicn  is  so  fastcommg  on  the  world  i 
And  this  reminds  me,  how  this  same  mighty  deliverer  exerted 
himself  by  the  Spirit  through  the  ministrations  of  Noah,  when 
the  deluge  was  at  hand.  He  then  preached,  by  his  faithful 
prophet,  to  the  disobedient  persons  of  that  generation,  whose 
disembodied  spirits  are  now  in  the  prison  of  hell,  bearing  the 
just  punishment  of  their  incorrigible  impenitence.    The  great 

f patience  of  Ood  once  waited  on  those  unhappy  persons  K>r  a 
oog  period,  even  one  hundred  and  tweoly  years^  durinf]^  which 
time  the  ark  was  being  built*  The  result,  tliough  small,  was  not 
an  entire  fieiilure.  Eight  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark  by  that 
water  which  bore  it  up  and  defended  it,  while  it  drowned  all 
the  world  besides.  The  salimtion  of  these  few  was  the  fruit  of 
that  same  divine  erace,  which  is  now  discovering  itself  in  our 
deliverance  from  tne  greater  wrath  to  come,  and  of  which  bap- 
tism, in  its  signification  and  purport,  is  the  compendium; — bap- 
tism, the  antitype  of  the  water  which  saved  the  family  of  Noah. 
I  do  not  mean  the  external  rte  merely,  but  the  thing  thereby 
represented,  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  a 
conscience  purified  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  following 
its  convictions  in  piously  observing  the  sacramental  ordinance 
of  the  Christian  church :  baptism,  another  name  for  the  influ- 
ences and  effects  of  Christ,  as  quickened  in  the  Spirit — this 
antitype  baptism,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  consummation  of  his  work,  and  the  grand  proof  of  his  re- 
deeming virtue— baptism,  I  say,  doth  now  save  us  from  the 
coming  eternal  vengeance  of  God,  even  as  Noah  and  his  house- 
hold were  saved  from  the  flood  which  drowned  the  world  by 
the  typical  ark  and  water. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Critical  Notices. 

1. — Ji  Residence  of  eight  years  in  Persia^  among  the  Jfestorian 
Christians ;  with  Jiotiets  of  the  Mvhammedans.  By  Rev. 
Justin  Perkins.  With  m  Map  and  Plates.  AndoYer:  Allen, 
Morri]l&  Wardwell.  New- York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  I843.pp.5l2. 

Wb  bare  received  from  Mr.  Dodd  this  interestiofir  Tolaine. 
It  ean  no  longer  be  said,  tbat  missionaries  are  a  usekss  set  of 
men,  tbat  money  expended  on  tbeir  support  is  wasted.  For, 
independently  of  tbe  blessing  wbich  accompanies  tbeir  labors, 
in  fitting  immortal  souls  for  an  eternal  borne  in  beaven,  tbey 
now  stand  before  tbe  world  witb  claims  on  its  regard  for  tbe 
valuable  contributions  they  make  to  literature  and  science. 
To  tbose,  wko  feel  little  interest  in  tbe  conversion  of  souls  to 
God,  by  tbe  regeneration  of  the  Spirit,  but  much  in  tbe 
advancement  of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge,  missiona- 
ries must  now  appear  as  a  class  of  men  bigbly  worthy  of 
respect. 

Not  to  mention  others,  here  is  a  volume  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  the  world,  of  which  any  one  might  be  proud  to 
have  been  tbe  author.  The  colored  plates,  originally  drawn 
by  a  Persian  artist,  under  tbe  supervision  of  Mr.  Perkins,  are 
in  themselves  not  without  value  as  specimens  of  art,  and  as 
presenting  before  the  eye  the  most  correct  delineations  of  the 
costume  and  features  of  the  various  classes  of  Persians  any- 
where  accessible  to  us. 

No  American,  before  Mr.  Perkins,  was  ever  a  resident  in  the 
ancient  country  of  the  Nestoiians;  and  the  report  he  makes  has 
this  attribute,  wanting  in  many  others,  that  it  can  be  relied  on 
with  the  utmost  confiaence.  The  materials  for  the  work  were 
collected  on  the  ground,  but  in  respect  to  their  arrangement 
and  filling  out,  Nlr.  Perkins  says,  *^I  have  sometimes  written 
an  hour  at  a  public  house,  while  waiting  for  a  stage-coach  ; 
at  other  times  in  a  cabin  of  a  steam-boat,  among  scores  of  pas- 
sengers ;  and  have  often  revised  my  manuscripts,  while  tra- 
velling in  rail-road  cars."  Yet,  we  could  not  help  comparing 
the  result  here  accomplished  with  that  presented  in  Dickens's 
**  Notes,"  who  makes  somewhat  of  a  similar  statement  about 
bis  opportunities  for  doing  his  work.  Whilst  the  latter  will 
soon  have  passed  away  as  tbe  morning  cloud,  the  former  will 
live,  an  honor  to  its  author  and  a  treasure  to  the  Christian 
and  literary  world. 
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The  volume  contains  twenty-seven  plates,  and  a  rich  fond 
of  interesting  information  in  respect  to  Turkey,  Persia,  and  es- 
pecially the  Nestorians.  They  who  read  will  find  themselves 
abundantlv  rewarded.  The  style  is  easy,  the  narrative  well 
conducted,  and  many  of  the  incidents  thrilling.  The  visit  of 
Mr.  Perkins  and  Mar  Yohannan,  bis  companion,  will  be  long 
remembered  ;  and  when  they  both  shall  be  slumbering  in  the 
dust,  or  rather  rejoicing  in  heaven,  the  little  ones  of  the  land, 
who  have  been  so  eager  to  see  and  to  hear  them,  will  still  talk 
of  them,  after  they  have  grown  to  manhood,  and  will  then  in- 
quire for  this  book,  that  they  may  see  their  portraits  and  read 
of  their  labors  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the 
Ne8torian%  By  that  time,  too,  we  trust  that  ancient  church 
will  have  returned  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  will  be 
going  forth  as  messengers  of  good  to  the  lost  around  them. 

Our  limits  in  the  present  number  will  not  pern^it  us  to  ffive 
an  analysis  of  the  work :  but  our  hope  is  tbal  it  will  be  widely 
circulated. 

2. — The  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Jfegroes^  in  the  United 
States,  By  Charles  C.  J^nes,  Savannah :  Thomas  Purse. 
1842.    pp.  277. 

Mr.  Jones,  the  author  of  this  volume,  has  for  years  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  religious  improvement  of  his 
colored  fellow-men.  He  is  a  minister  of  the  gowel,  resident 
in  Georgia,  and  connected  ecclesiastically  with  the  Presby- 
terian denomination. 

This  is  an  interesting  vohraie  in  many  respects.  The  class 
of  people  of  whose  instruction  it  treats,  is  an  interesting  one — 
the  historical  facts  it  contains — the  plainness  of  speech  it  exhi- 
bits— the  plans  it  proposes — ^its  coming  from  one  so  personally 
familiar  with  the  state  and  relations  of  those  for  whose  welfare 
he  pleads — its  connection  with  great  questions  of  duty  to  the 
slave,  and  its  tendency  to  direct  the  attention  of  slaveholders 
to  topics  which  they  Imvc  too  much  excluded  from  their  circle 
of  thought.  It  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  negroes  from  1620  to  1842 — treats  of  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  negroes ;  of  the  oblige* 
tions  of  the  church  to  improve  that  condition  by  giving  them 
the  gospel — and  proposes  plans  for  securing  their  religious 
instruction. 

It  appears  that  the  Moravians  were  the  first  to  attempt 
missions  exclusively  to  the  negroes,  and  that  direct  and  con- 
tinued efibrtafor  their  religious  improvement  were  first  made 
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by  Presbyterians  in  Virginia,  encouraged  by  Pres't.  Samnel 
Davies.  The  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the  Mor 
negroes  in  the  United  States  is  portrayed  in  the  Uackest  colors. 
It  is  enoogh  to  make  a  Christian  weep  and  pray  earnestly  for 
their  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  the  yoke  of  a 
moral  slavery.  Uoder  the  head  of  the  ohiigations  of  the  church 
to  the  negroes,  the  author  speaks  out  plainly  and  forcibly,  first 
to  the  church  in  slaveholding  stales  on  their  duties  to  the 
skves,  then  to  Christians  in  the  free  states  on  their  duty  to 
afford  the  gospel  to  free  negroes  within  their  limits.  To  the 
former  he  says:  "We  cannot  cry  out  against  PapisU  for 
withholding  the  Scriptures  from  the  common  people,  if  we 
withhold  the  Bible  from  our  servants,  and  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance of  its  saviog  truths,  which  we  certainly  do  whilst  we 
will  not  provide  ways  and  means  of  having  it  read  and  explained 
to  them." 

"John  Randolph  found  a  female  friend  busy,  with  sem- 
stresses,  making  up  garments.  'What  work  have  you  in 
hand  V  '  O,  sir,  I  am  preparing  this  clothing  to  send  to  the 
poor  Gruks.^  Seeing  some  of  her  servants  in  need  of  just 
such  clothing,  he  exclaimed :  '  Madam,  madam,  The  Greeks 
are  at  your  Sor.^  ** 

Mr.  Jones  weighs  well  all  objections  to  the  course  proposed 
and  meets  them  on  Scriptural  grounds :  so  that  it  must  be  dif- 
ficult for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  or  a  private  Christian  to 
read  and  na|t  be  reproved.  Oh,  if  the  principles  of  this 
book  were  inculcated  and  adopted  in  the  Southern  States,  for 
which  it  is  principally  intended,  how  much  of  the  curse  of 
slavery  would  be  removed,  and  how  many  of  our  reasons 
for  emancipation  would  lose  much  of  their  force. 

Whilst  we  freely  acknowledge  ourselves  unfriendly  to  the 
system  of  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
to  all  slavery ;  whilst  we  deem  freedom  to  be  the  right  and  privi- 
lege of  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  and  that  no  one  may 
compulsorily  enslave  his  fellow  man,  we  think  appeals,  sucn 
as  Mr.  Jones  makes,  to  the  consciences  of  Christians  in  the 
South,  adapted  to  prepare  the  way,  as  rapidly  as  any  other 

J  preparatory  measures,  for  the  ultimate  breaking  of  all  the 
etters  of  bondage  and  letting  the  oppressed  and  captive  %o 
free.  We  long  for  the  dav,  when  no  slave  shall  set  his  foot 
on  Columbia's  pure  soil,  when  the  shout  of  universal  freedom 
shall  so  up  from  all  the  multitudes  of  its  people,  and  its  star- 
spangled  banner  float  in  an  atmosphere  untainted  by  the  breath 
of  bondage. 
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3. — Sketches  of  Modem  Philosophy^  especially  among  the 
Germans.  By  James  Murdock^  D,  D.  Haitford :  John  W. 
Wells.     1842.     pp.  221. 

This  small  duodecimo  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  philosophy.  True,  there  are  more  extended 
ones  in  German  and  French  ;  but  this  contains  a  concise  and» 
we  think,  correct  view  of  the  modern  philosophies,  especially 
of  Germany.  Freedom  of  thought  i«  the  birthright  of  a  Protes- 
tant German,  and  he  is  apt  to  exercise  it  ,*  whether  always  well 
or  not,  is  another  question.  For  our  own  part,  we  find  in  them 
volumes  of  mysticism  beyond  our  ken,  and  far  too  ethereal  for 
this  common  sense  world, — much  that  is  transcendently  tran- 
scendental.  By  the  way,  as  Dr.  Murdock  intimates,  there  is 
a  distinction  betweei^  transcendentism  and  transcendentalism. 
The  latter  is  that  philosophy  which  ^o««  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  sensuous,  empirical  knowledge;  the  former  that  which  ex- 
patiates in  the  region  of  imaginary  truth,  and  goes  beyond  the 
entire  limits  of  human  knowledge.  This  is  unscientific  :  that 
strictly  scientific.  The  school  of  philosophy,  therefore,  to 
which  Rev.  G.  Ripley,  Rev.  O.  A.  Brownson,  Rev.  R.  W. 
Emerson,  and  others  of  like  tissue  belong,* is  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  transcendental,  but  the  transcendent.  ^  The  latter 
terra  should  be  retained  and  applied  to  such  :  for  they  are  truly 
transcendentistSy  surpassing  in  their  speculations  all  the  land- 
marks of  knowledge,  and  running  wild  and  unbridled  through 
the  airy  domains  of  fancy. 

We  can  do  nothing  better  to  recommend  the  book  than  to 
specify  the  subjects  of  the  chapters  : — Two  modes  of  Philoso- 
phizing— Empirical — ^Metaphysical. — First  German  Philoso- 
phy.— Kant  and  his  Critical  Philosophy. — The  Critical  Philo- 
sophy.— Anti-Critical. — Pantheistic. — ^Instinctive. — French. — 
German  Philosophy  in  America. — American  Transcendental- 
ism.— Philosophy  of  Dr.  Ranch.  The  last  chapter  deserves 
to  be  well  pondered  by  those  who  have  adopted  Dr.  R.'s 
Psychology  as  a  text-hook  for  young  men.  Its  tendency  is 
unquestionably  to  Hegelism  and  Pantheism,  and  to  the  confu- 
sion of  all  right  distinctions  in  morals. 

4. — Manhood^  or  Scenes  from  the  Past;  a  series  of  Poems.  By 
William  Plumer^  Jr.  Boston :  Tappan  6c  Dennett  1843. 
pp.  148. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  series  intended  to  trace  the 
advance  of  human  life  from  infancy  to  old  age.    The  first  volume 
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was  deTOted  to  youth,  and  the  third,  shoald  it  follow,  will  be 
oa  age.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  John  Qurocy  Adams, 
attributing  to  him  a  special  influence  in  rousing  the  ardor  and 
directing  the  genius  of  the  author.  Among  the  portraits  of 
celebrated  men,  written  whilst  Mr.  Plumer  was  in  Congress, 
there  is  one  of  this  same  celebrated  and  honored  sage,  from 
which  we  beg  leave  to  make  an  eriract : 

"Thy  large  and  liberal  nature  eoroprebends 

All  interests,  rights  and  duties  of  mankind  : 
Cold  in  the  crowd,  convivial  with  thy  friends, 

Gentle  aud  peaceable,  to  mirth  inclined. 
Tet  prompt,  intrepid,  stern,  where  gailt  offends, 

Or  wrong  calls  down  rebuke  ; — thy  genius  blends 
In  union  rare,  the  rugged  and  refined. 

The  light  and  lofty  ;  learning,  fancy,  skill, 
Wisdom  to  guide  and  courage  to  fulfil ; 

Courage,  not  merely  of  the  camp  and  field, 
But  nobler  ^r,  the  rarer  courage  shown 

la  halls  of  state. — that,  throwing  wide  its  ahield 

O'er  truth  assailed,  disdains  to  fly  or  yield;' 
By  hosts  bf^,  yet  vfotor,  though  alone.*' 

There  are  also  sketches  of  John  Marshall,  Wm.  Lowndes, 
John  Sergeant,  John  Randolph,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  Daniel  Webster. 

The  thoughts  of  these  poems  are  generally  elevated,  the 
sentiments  pure,  and  the  tendency  good.  Those  entitled 
"The  Daughter,"  "The  Boy,"  "Children,"  strike  us  as  rich 
in  sentiment.  The  publishers  merit  commendation  for  the 
style  of  execution. 

5. — The  Christian  Citizen,  T/ie  Obligations  of  the  Christian 
Citizen^  with  a  Review  of  High  Chvrch  Principles  in  relation 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions,  By  A.  D.  Eddy^-Jfevh 
ark,  JV.  J.    New-York,  J.  S.  Taylor  &  Co.    1843.    pp.  164. 

The  thoughts  contained  in  this  volume  were  originally  pre- 
sented, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  to  his  congregation,  '  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  State  Thanksgiving.*  They  are  now 
published,  by  request,  in  an  expanded  form ;  and  the  reader 
will  discover  that  the  author  has  not  spoken  anadvinedly  with 
his  lips,  but  confirmed  his  own  statements  by  well  selected 
appeals  to  original  authorities. 

The  former  part  of  the  work  is  appropriated  to  a  considera- 
tion of  ffovernment — in  its  foundation,  its  principles,  its  evils, 
the  mode  of  correcting  them,  and  the  duties  incumbent  on  all 
Christian  citizens  in  respect  to  governmental  matters.     Mr. 
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E.  dwells  on  the  rage  of  party-spirit,  itn  dangerous  tendency, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  prevalence  of  Cfaristian  virtue,  in  or- 
der  to  its  counteraction — on  the  importance  of  sustaining  the 
supremacy  of  law,  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  contracts — and  on 
the  duty  of  selecting  men  of  unimpeached  moral  integrity  as 
rulers.  Here,  he  hy  no  means  advocates  a  sectarian  organiza- 
tion, but  contends,  rightly,  that  Christian  men  of  all  parties 
are  bound  to  exercise  their  political  rights,  and  to  throw  all 
their  inflaence  into  the  scale  of  good  morals  and  good  order. 

On  this  point  we  entirely  coincide  with  him,  and  we  believe 
that  good  men  could  compel  all  parties  to  nominate  only 
worthy  candidates^  by  simply  saying:  ^*  If  yoa  select  men  as 
candidates,  who  are  wanting  in  moral  integrity,  and 'have  no 
regard  for  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  you  must  not  calcu- 
late  on  our  support.  We  canpot  vote  for  such,  because  wq 
think  them  not  qualified  to  administer  wholesome  govern- 
ment.*' 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  ocoopied  with  the  author's 
views  of  High  Church  principks,  their  bearing  oa  repubticao 
government,  and  consequently  on  the  proper  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian citizenship.  Of  course  he  enters  into  the  questions  of 
**  Divine  Right,"  of  *^  Apostolical  Succession,'*  '*  Liturgies  and 
Forms  of  Worship,"  etc.  etc. 

We  think  be  shows  up  these  High  Church  claims  well,  and 
exposes  the  tendency  of  Puseyism  as  it  merits.  It  was  our 
intention  to  extract  some  passages  on  both  branches  of  the 
Bubjeeti  but  as  we  expect  a  review  for  our  pages,  we  shall  not 
anticipate  that,  but  close  by  recommending  the  book  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  Christian  citizens. 

6- — The  Advancement  of  Rtligion  the  Claim  of  the  Times,  By 
*^ndrew  Reed^  D,  D.  With  an  Introduction,  by  Gardiner  Springy 
D.D.    New- York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1843.   pp.  312. 

The  Author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  to  American 
Christians :  nor  will  hid  labors  of  love  amongst  us  soon  be 
forgotten.  His  books,  too,  so  rich  in  sentiment  and  beautiful 
in  diction,  have  been  read  by  many  in  this  land  both  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 

We  are  glad  that  he  thus  speaks  to  us  again,  and  speaks  on 
topics  equally  interesting  to  the  church  in  the  United  States 
as  in  Great  Britain — the  advancement  of  religion  the  claim  ^^he 
times.  What  greater,  what  more  important  claim  I  Time 
never  was,  perhaps,  when  the  advancement  of  genuine  piety 
was  more  needful.  But  Dr.  Reed  will  portray  that  much  bet- 
ter than  we  should. 
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He  repreneDit  the  advancement  of  reliffion,  as  desirable — 
in  the  person — by  personal  effort — in  the  family — ^by  the  min- 
istry— in  the  church — by  the  church — in  the  nation — in  the 
world — and  concludes  with  the  certainty  and  glory  of  the 
consummation. 

In  the  first  lecture  we  find  the  following  beautiful  and  for- 
cible passage :  **  Religion  then,  as  we  have  to  regard  it,  is  not 
various,  but  one.  It  is  not  a  form,  or  a  ritual,  or  a  creed,  or 
a  catechism  ;  but  the  life  of  truth  and  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man.  It  divides  nothing  with  false  religions ;  and  it  knows 
nothing  of  the  divisions  which  men  have  sought  to  fasten  on 
the  true.  It  knows  nothing  of  Arminius,  or  of  Calvin,  or  of 
Luther.  It  is  not  of  Paul,  or  of  Apollos,  or  of  Peter.  It  is 
not  from  Jerusalem,  or  Rome,  or  Oxford.  It  is  from  heaven  ; 
it  is  one.  In  the  Bible  it  is  one ;  in  Christ  it  is  one,  in  the 
Christian  it  is  one,  undivided  and  indivisible.  Its  simplicity 
is  its  sublimity  ;  and  both  are  the  clear  and  indubitable 
evidence  of  its  divinity."  How  true,  but  how  little  heeded  ! 
When  will  the  day  appear,  in  which  Christians  shall  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  feeling  of  their  unity  with  Christ  and  in  Christ ! 

In  these  times  of  God's  presence  in  our  churches,  Chris- 
tians and  ministers  of  the  gospel  will  find  here  many  admira- 
ble and  helpful  suggestions. 

We  wish  for  the  book  a  large  circulation,  because  it  is  pre- 
cisely one  of  those,  which  call  ofiTthe  attention  of  God's  peo- 
ple from  the  world  and  from  the  mere  framework  of  Christian- 
ity, and  direct  it  to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  gospel,  holi- 
ness, peace  and  love. 

7. — Missionary  Labors  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa,  By  Rob- 
ert Moffatty  twenty-three  years  an  agent  of  the  London  Mis* 
sionary  Society  on  that  Continent.  New- York :  Robert  Carter. 
1843.    pp.405. 

The  review  of  this  work,  furnished  to  the  readers  of  the 
Eclectic  Museum,  must  have  awakened  a  desire  to  possess 
the  volume  itself.  Mr.  Carter  now  ofiTers  it  to  the  public,  and 
we  doubt  not  his  enterprise  will,  in  this  case,  be  amply  re- 
paid. We  have  Campbell  and  Phillips  on  missions  to  South- 
ern Africa,  but  we  have  no  book  on  missionary  operations  in 
Africa  comparable  with  this.  It  is  written,  indeed,  in  a  plain 
style,  but  the  narrative  of  events  is  stirring,  and  the  scenes 
through  which  Mr.  MofTat  himself  passed  unusually  interest- 
ing. He  became  emphatically  all  things  to  all  men.  As  Mr. 
Caropell  says,  "  To  master  the  language,  he  wandered  the  de- 
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serts  with  the  savage  tribes,  sharing  their  perils  and  prira- 
tioos.  He  outdid  Paul  in  accommodating  himself  to  all  men, 
in  order  to  save  some.  Paul  never  became  a  aavagt  in  lot,  to 
save  savages.  Many  might,  indeed,  thus  stoop  to  conquer, 
but  few  could  retain  both  their  piety  and  philosophy  in  such 
society.'* 

Let  those,  who  would  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  a  hero,  read 
Moflat,  and  they  will  see  a  man  who,  for  Christ's  sake,  dared 
dangers  the  most  impending,  and  entered  into  conflicts  the 
most  severe.  There  are  few  men  in  the  world  as  well  quali- 
ified  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  degraded  sons  of  Africa  as  the 
author  of  this  volume.  Twenty-three  years  of  his  life  have 
already  been  spent  in  pouring  in  light  upon  the  darkness  of 
that  benighted  land,  amid  self-denials  and  toils  which  scarce 
any  else  could  endure.  Yet  he  is  not  weary  nor  worn  out. 
And  Ood  has  abundantly  rewarded  his  labors  in  leading  many 
a  poor  ignorant  African  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  impart* 
ing  to  him  the  hope  and  peace  of  the  gospel. 

The  mere  literary  and  scientific  man,  as  well  as  the  chris* 
tian,  will  find  a  compensation  for  the  perusal  of  this  work,  in 
the  new  and  strange  aspects  of  human  society  there  present* 
ed,  and  its  copious  contributions  to  natural  history. 

We  shall  soon  begin  to  feel  that  there  is  no  better  scientific 
corps  abroad  on  the  earth,  than  the  corps  of  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

8. — The  Bible  in  Spaiiij  or  the  Journeys^  ^dventureSy  and  Ini' 
prisonments  of  an  Englishmanj  in  an  attempt  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Peninsula,  By  George  Borrow^  author  of 
'^  The  Gypsies  of  SpainJ*^  Philadelphia :  James  M.  Camp- 
bell.    New- York  :  Saxton  6c  Miles.     1843.    pp.  232. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book  of  an  extraordinary  man. 
Mr.  Sorrow's  Zincali  met  with  great  acceptance,  and  was  read 
with  great  avidity ;  but  this  surpasses  even  that  in  interest. 
In  style  it  is  vigorous  and  easy ;  in  narrative,  minute,  vera- 
cious, and  vivacious ;  in  adventure,  of  the  deepest,  most  ani- 
mated interest;  and  altogether  an  exceedingly  captivating 
volume. 

Like  MoSat  of  Africa,  Mr.  Borrow  in  Spain  mixed  with  al- 
most every  class,  and  passed  through  almost  all  sorts  of 
scenes.  He  talked  and  associated  with  gypsies,  robbers, 
priests,  and  ministers :  you  can  find  him  in  the  forest,  the 
field,  the  posada,  the  hut,  the  palace,  the  prison  ;  and  every- 
where the  same  sincere,  good-natured,  honest,  decided  man. 
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Od  his  way  to  the  prison  at  Madrid,  crossing  the  court 
where  others  had  suffered  before  him,  he  bethought  him  thus : 
"Here  am  I — I  who  have  done  more  to  wound  Popery  than 
all  the  poor  Christian  martyrs  that  ever  suffered  in  this  accurs- 
ed square, — here  am  I,  merely  sent  to  prison,  from  which  i  am 
sure  to  be  liberated  in  a  few  days  with  credit  and  applause. 
Pope  of  Rome !  I  believe  you  as  malicious  as  ever,  but  you 
are  sadly  deficient  in  power.  You  are  become  paralytic,  6a- 
tuscha !  and  your  club  has  degenerated  into  a  crutch. ' 

Now  hear  bis  description  of  a  young  American,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina  :  "  His  appearance  was  remarkable :  he  was 
low  of  stature ;  exceedingly  slightly  made ;  his  features  were 
pale  but  well  formed ;  he  had  a  magnificent  head  of  crispy 
black  hair,  and  as  superb  a  pair  of  whiskers  of  the  same  color 
as  I  ever  beheld.  He  wore  a  wl]ite  hat,  with  broad  brim,  and 
particularly  shallow  crown,  and  was  dressed  in  a  light  yellow 
gingham  frocl(,  striped  with  black,  and  ample  trousers  of  cal- 
ico :  in  a  word  his  appearance  was  altogether  queer  and  sin- 
gular." He  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  young  man's  con- 
versation with  "a  man  of  the  rock,"  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
which  is  quite  amusing,  but  we  cannot  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

9. — The  Works  of  President  Edwards,  in  four  volumes.  ^  Re* 
print  of  the  fVorcester  Edition,  with  valuable  additions,  and  a 
copious  atneral  Index,  NewrYork :  Jonathan  Leavitt  and 
John  F.  Trow.     Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     1843. 

We  think  the  publishers  have  done  a  good  deed  in  ofiTering 
to  the  public  the  complete  works  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Some 
of  his  Treatises  and  bis  Life  have  been  published  separately: 
but  the  rising  ministry  will  be  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of 
enriching  their  shelves  with  a  reprint  of  the  Worcester  Edi- 
tion of  his  Works  complete.  And  now  is  a  propitious  period 
for  the  sale  of  them,  when  so  many  are  talking^  and  writing 
about  his  philosophical  opinions,  especially  on  the  Will. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth  of  his  views  on  this 
subject,  it  will  ever  remain  an  indisputable  fact,  that  he  had  a 
giant  mind,  and  that  few  could  equal  him  in  argument.  The 
man,  who  intends  to  read  his  treatise  on  the  Will,  must  make 
up  his  mind  beforehand  to  bend  down  his  powers  to  the  sub- 
ject, arid  give  it  an  undivided  attention.  No  superficial  thinker 
can  master  him,  or  even  hope  to  understand  him.  Many  pro- 
bably have  misapprehended  him,  and  attributed  to  him  the 
faults  of  their  own  misapprehension. 

Yet,  the  probability  is  that  President  Edwards  has  laid  him- 
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self  open  to  objection  by  an  occasional  at  least  apparent,  in- 
consistency. But  instead  of  expressing  opinions  or  entering 
into  discussion  in  this  necessarily  brief  notice,  our  readers 
will  accept  a  statement  of  the  general  subjects  treated  in  the 
four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Memoirs  of  President  Edwards^Fare* 
well  Sermon — ^Concernin^  Qualifications  for  Communion — 
Reply  to  Rev.  Solomon  Williams — ^History  of  the  Work  of 
Redemption — Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God — Observations  on  Important  Doctrines — Account  of  the 
Life  of  David  Brainerd. — Vol.  I(.  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will— The  End  for  which  God  created  the  World— On 
the  Nature  of  True  Virtue — Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defend- 
ed— Divine  Decrees  in  General  and  Election  in  Particular — 
Efficacious  Grace — Concerning  Faith- — Vol.  III.  Religious 
Affections — Surprising  Conversions — On  the  Revival  in  New 
England — Explicit  Agreement  in  Extraordinary  Prayer — Per- 
severance of  Saints — Pre-existence  of  Christ's  Human  Soul — 
Mysteries  of  Scripture — On  Particular  Passages  of  Scripture 
— Theological  Questions — Six  Occasional  Sermons< — Vol.  IV. 
Forty  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects. 

10. — Pustyism  Examined,  By  J,  H.  Merle  D^Auhignk^  D.  D., 
author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century^  Introductory  Jfotice  of  the  ^uthor^  by  Robert 
Baird.     New- York:  John  S.  Taylor  &  Co.     1843.    pp.  79. 

Dr.  Merle,  so  well  known,  through  bis  History  of  .the  Re- 
formation, again  appears  before  us  in  this  small  treatise,  as  the 
advocate  of  a  spiritual  religion,  expressing  itself  in  a  few  in- 
stituted forms,  and  resting  on  the  basis  of  justification  by 
faith.  The  times  demand  it,  as  there  is  a  manifest  tendency, 
in  certain  quarters,  to  return  to  the  bondage  of  rites  and  cer- 
emonies, and  bury  a  crucified  Christ  in  external  pomp.  How 
truly  does  Dr.  Merle  say :  ^^  Man  always  seeks  to  return,  in 
some  way,  to  a  human  salvation  ;  this  is  the  source  of  the  in- 
novations of  Rome  and  of  Oxford.  The  substitution  of  the 
Church  for  Jesus  Christ  is  that  which  essentially  character- 
izes  these  opinions.  It  is  no  longer  Christ  who  enlightens, 
Christ  who  saves,  Christ  who  forgives,  Christ  who  commands, 
Christ  who  judges ;  it  is  the  Church,  and  always  the  Church, 
that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of  sinful  men,  as  weak  and  prone 
to  err  as  ourselves.  *  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.'  " 

The  whole  lecture  merits  the  attention  of  the  church.  It 
is  written  in  a  vigorous  style,  and  well  sustains  the  three  great 
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principles  of  Christianity.  "The  Word  of  God,  only" — 
"  The  Grace  of  God,  only"—"  The  work  of  the  Spirit,  only." 
Dr.  Baird,  in  his  Introduction,  has  made  as  better  acquaint* 
ed  with  this  defender  of  the  faith  than  we  were  before :  for 
which  our  thanks  are  due. 

11.— Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful.  By  Old  Humphrey,  New- 
York  :  Robert  Carter,  1843.     pp.  240. 

Old  Humphrey  paid  us  a  risit  in  our  January  No.,  and  we 
are  right  glad  to  see  him  again  amongst  us.  He  is  an  old 
man,  he  says,  but  seems  to  possess,  notwithstanding,  much  of 
the  sprightiiness  and  activity  of  youth.  He  was  once  a  sol- 
dier, we  believe,  then  a  merchant,  now  retired  from  business, 
to  spend  his  latter  days  in  doing  good — imitating  his  divine 
Redeemer  in  conveying  cups  of  cold  water  to  the  parched  lips 
of  the  poor  and  thirsty.  His  "  Thoughts"  will  live  after  him, 
and  be  doing  good  to  others  in  inciting  them  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  when  he  shall  be  resting  from  his  earthly  labors  in 
the  paradise  of  God. 

**  Thoughts  for  the  Thoughtful"  begins  with  "  A  Sweet 
Spirit,"  intended  briefly  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  spirit  much  needed  in  this  sinning;  world — that  of 
kindness,  forbearance,  charity.  If  any  Christian  is  murmur- 
in?,  let  him  read  "  The  Broken  Thread."  If  any  is  comforta- 
bly housed  in  a  warm,  quiet  home,  on  a  cold,  stormy  night, 
let  him  read  "  Sympathy  for  Sailors."  Is  any  given  to  fault- 
finding, he  may  read  "The  too  hasty  Reproof."  Doe«  any 
one  too  readily  yield  to  indolence,  let  him  read,  "  Have  yon 
wound  up  the  Clock  t"  If  Old  Humphrey  should  take  up  his 
"  stump  of  a  pen"  again,  we  hope  Mr.  Carter  will  not  fail  to 
let  us  know  ii. 

12. — Greenwood  Cemetery  and  other  Poems.  By  Joseph  L.  Ches- 
ter. New-York  :  Saxton  and  Miles;  Boston :  Saxton, 
Pierce  &Co.  1843.     pp.  132. 

Mr.  Chester's  Dedication — '"  To  his  Wife,  (not  knowing  a 
better  friend,)  the  author  dedicates  this  book,"  speaks  well 
for  his  heart  and  for  the  sweets  of  his  domestic  life«  It  is 
kindly  and  becoming.  And  this  is  not  the  solitary  beauty  of 
the  book.  There  is  poetry  in  it :  some  charming.  **  Green- 
wood Cemetery"  is  beautifully  conceived  and  delightfully  ex- 
ecuted :  and  he  that  reads  it  will  wish  to  see  the  spot  itself, 
mod  mifht  well  say  with  the  author :  "  Already  am  I  half  in 
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love  with  Death."  But  while  the  body  shall  repose  in  so  en- 
chanting and  peaceful  a  retreat,  ought  not  ihe  spirit  that 
leaves  it  there,  to  be  breathing  the  pure  atmosphere  ofueaven, 
that  it  may  be  fitted  to  await  its  resurrection  from  a  resting- 
place  so  sweetly  charming  1  There  is  sweet  poetry  in  the 
"Spirit's  Communings"— " The  Warrior's  Prayer'^— "  The 
Motherless,"  and  others  are  emanations  of  genius. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  say  that  the  publishers  have  ''  got 
np"  the  book  in  a  beautiful  style,  for  which,  we  trust,  they 
will  be  appropriately  compensated. 

13. — History  of  Europe  from  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  fo  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  F,  R,  S.  E,  Advocate,  In  four  vol' 
umes.    New-York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1842. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  enterprising  publishers  for  Nos.  2, 
3,4,  5  and  6,  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work.  We  could 
wish  that  their  presses  were  exclusively  appropriated  to  works 
of  a  similar  character,  at  least  to  such  as  would  not  exercise  an 
unhappy  influence  on  the  rising  generation.  We  must  say, 
whilst  we  rejoice  in  very  much  which  they  have  done,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that,  perhaps  inadvertently,  they  have  permitted 
some  things  to  go  out  endorsed  with  their  names,  the  tendency 
of  which  is  far  from  wholesome. 

Of  their  Alison's  History,  we  spoke  favorably  in  our  Jan. 
No.,  and  we  can  only  repeat  our  belief  that,  notwithstanding 
its  errors,  it  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  useful  histories  ex- 
tant. With  No.  5,  commences  the  second  volunte :  the  whole 
to  be  completed  in  four,  each  comprising  as  many  numbers, 
16  in  all,  at  25  cents  each,  or  four  dollars  for  the  entire  work. 

14. — The  ^postacy  predicted  by  Saint  Paul.  By  Mortimer 
O'Sullivan,  D.  D.,  Rector  ofKillyman.  Part  First  and  Part 
Second.  Dublin  :  William  Curry,  jun.  Sc  Company.  Lon- 
don :  Longman,  Orne  6c  Co.    pp.  340. 

This  is  a  work  sent  to  ns  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  we 
thank  the  donor  for  it.  It  is  timely ;  but  its  chief  recom- 
mendation to  us  is,  that  the  first  part  is  entirely  expended  on 
a  consideration  of  the  precise  language  of  the  prophecies,  as 
the  true  and  only  basis  on  which  correct  interpretation  can 
rest.  The  sense  of  Scripture  is  distinguished  from  the  signi- 
fication of  comments,  which  things  are  too  often  confounded. 

These  essays  were  originally  called  forth  by  lectures  of  Dr. 
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Todd,  who  maintains  the  Itteralist  rieir  of  theprophecies  of 
Paul  in  2  Thess.  2:  3—12 ;  1  Tim.  4:  1—3.  Dr.  O'Suilivan 
contends, — and  builds  his  argument  on  critical  analysis  and 
comparison — that  neither  the  Romanist's  nor  Literalist's  inter- 
pretation is  warranted  by  a  proper  view  of  the  passages  under 
consideration,  but  that  what  he  calls  the  *^  Protestant"  view 
is  the  correct  one- -that  which  applies  these  predictions  to 
the  Papacy.  We  think  he  shows,  with  great  force,  that  the 
attributes  of  the  predicted  apostacy  are  all  found  in  the  Pa- 
pacy, and  that  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  other  '*  falling 
away,"  either  past  or  future. 

The  argument  is  dignified,  generous,  lucid,  and  forceful. 

There  are  many  passages  we  should  be  pleased  to  transfer, 
but  must  be  content  with  one  which  we  find  under  the  exposi- 
tion of  '^  forbidding  to  marry."  it  is  a  quotation  from  an  anon- 
ymous article  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  Nov.  1841, 
p.  597,  written  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  has  given  his 
name  to  the  editor : 

''I  would  most  strongly  urge  on  the  attention  of  the 
rulers  of  our  church — the  rescinding  of  the  law  of  clerical 
celibacy.  I  am,  as  I  before  stated,  *'  in  the  ^ear  and  yellow 
leaf,'  and  would  have  little  to  gain  by  this  change ;  and  I  am 
fully  aware  that  even  one  sentence  spoken  or  written  on  this 
or  any  other  subject  may  hav^  an  influence  to  be  felt  at  the 
end  of  time.  Well,  then,  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who  is 
yet  to  judge  me,  I  make,  after  the  maturest  judgment,  the  fol- 
lowing declaration,  which  I  wish  should  be  proclaimed  through 
the  world: — The  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which 
obliges  our  clergymen  to  live  single — no  matter  what  advan- 
tages may  be  ascribed  to  it,  I  believe  to  be  one  which  has  at 
all  times  wrought,  and  still  works,  incalculable  mischief.  It 
is  my  unalterable  conviction  that  this  rule  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  productive  of  sins  most  offensive  to  the  Almighty ;  and 
that  the  Lord  has  often  poured  out  his  wrath  upon  the. nations 
in  consequence  of  those  oflTences  against  him,  which  I  should 
almost  say  have  followed  necessarily  from  this  unnatural  re* 
striction.  I  have  experienced  the  evils  of  this  system  in  my- 
self. Many  things  have  I  heard  of  priests  in  this  country, 
and  in  other  countries,  which  I  did  not  and  do  not  believe,  for 
taking  all  things  into  account  they  are  more  moral  than  what 
they  got  credit  for ;  but  enough  have  I  known,  enough  have  I 
heard  on  unquestionable  authority  to  convince  me,  forever, 
that  this  law  has  done  immense  harm  in  the  church,  and  that 
the  sooner  it  be  removed  the  better.    I  believe  that  no  clergy- 
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man  of  oars  oould  employ  himself  better  than  by  seeking 
through  all  means  in  his  power  to  proeare  its  repeal ;  and 
finally,  I  do  declare  in  the  presence  of  Him  in  whose  hands  is 
my  lot,  by  whose  indulgence  I  breathe,  and  am  enabled  to  pen 
these  lines,  that  I  would  be  willing  at  this  moment,  or  at  any 
other  moment,  to  lay  down  my  life  in  defence  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  my  opinion. 

^  The  rule  ik  clerical  celibacy  ought  to  be  rescinded.  Time 
and  custom  are  no  arguments  for  its  continuance.  The 
tyranny  of  zeal  was  necessary  formerly.  Sude  society  should 
be  stn«Dk  with  terror  and  astonishment  in  order  to  effect  any 
great  change.  The  mind  of  Europe,  of  the  world,  has  since 
changed :  and  in  my  internal  conscience  I  do  believe  there 
neyer  was  any  law  in  the  church,  whose  repeal  would  produce 
such  holiness  in  the  ministers  of  Ood.  I  think  our  church 
would  be  now  as  much  raised  in  public  estimation  by  the  re- 
peal  of  the  law  as  it  was  heretofore  adyanced  by  its  establish* 
ment.'* 

15.— The  Xew  Englander^  Vol.  /.  Jfumher  /,  January  1843. 

This  is  a  new  Quarterly,  set  on  foot  at  New  Haven,  under 
tlie  editorial  conduct  of  Kev.  E.  R.  Tyler,  aided  by  a  number 
of  highly  respectable  contributors,  its  design  is  to  occupy  a 
field  of  free  and  fearless  review  in  the  literary  world.  **  Its 
conductors  will  utter  their  own  opinions  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. And  if  the  circulation  of  the  work,  conducted  on 
such  principles,  does  not  show  that  there  is  a  demand  for  it 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  undertakinc;  will  of  course  be 
abandoned."  "  It  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  order,  of  free- 
dom, of  progress,  of  simple  and  spiritual  Christianitv,  and  of 
the  Bible  as  the  infallible,  sufficient  and  only  authority  in  re- 
ligion." The  present  No.  contains  some  sprightly  and  profit- 
able articles,  and,  if  the  times  permit,  the  undertaking  will- 
doubtless  succeed.  Why  should  it  noti  We  cannot  but  be 
obliged  to  the  conductors  for  saying :  **  That  the  American 
Biblical  Repository  is  an  honor  to  the  American  name."  ^  No 
well  furnished  library  of  a  clergyman  can  be  without  it."  "  We 
heartily  commend  it  to  scholars  in  every  profession." 

AnDrnoNAL  Nonois. 

*  We  have  also  received  from  the  same  publishers,  Parts  III. 
and  IV.  of  '^  Brande^s  Encyclopedia  of  Science^  Literature,  and 
•irt$j^  which  has  been  already  twice  noticed  m  the  Repository. 
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Mr«  Carter  has  sent  «•  bia  cheap  form  of  D^JJuiign^*M  His* 
/DTjf  of  ike  RtfotvMHoi^  niath  e<lttioD%  Tbr^e  Tohmmis  boun4, 
for  on«  dollar,  it  cohtaias  all  ibo  ootea^  and  it  as  perfect  at 
the  first  edition^  clcept  in  the  style  of  getting  up.  h  was 
well  thus  to  bring  it  within  reach  of  nlL  The  first  edittoa 
was  notieed  at  length. 

Ji  Munwd  9n  tke  CkrtBtum  Salfhmthy  mnibrmcing  u  C6n$idaitthn 
of  its  Perpetual  (HfligMiioH^  Ckamge  of  Dw,  Utilttw  and  Jhititi^ 
By  John  tiolmee  ^gnew^  {former  Prwaeeor  of  Langw^ee^ 
Washington  College,  iVashin^on,  Pa.  TMrd  edition.)  Phi* 
kdelphia:  W.  &  Young.    N.  York  <  Robert  Carter.     1848. 

It  would  tU  become  as  to  saf ,  any  thing  of  this  Mannal,  es- 
cept  that  it  was  orififinally  delivered  in  a  course  of  Lectures  to 
the  Students  of  Washington  College^  and,  at  their  request, 
committed  to  the  press.  The  only  wisk  of  the  author  is,  that 
it  may  promote  the  sanctification  of  the  Lord's  Day.  He  has 
no  manner  of  peculiar  interest  in  it. 

Capital  Punishment.  The  Argument  of  Rev,  George  B.  Cheever, 
in  reply  to  J.  L.  O^Sullitfan,  Esq.^  in  the  Sroadtcay  Tahanacle^ 
on  the  Evenings  of  January  27M,  and  Pehrunry  3  J  and  lltk. 
New  York  :  saxtoo  k  Miles.  Boston  :  Sajtion  tc  Pierce. 
1843.    pp.  108. 

This  Argument,  as  it  merited,  is  published  in  a  very  neat  style, 
with  paper  cover :  so  that  while  it  is  cheap,  it  is  also  readily 
readable.  There  is  contained  in  It  a  body  of  argument,  both 
on  the  biblical  and  expediency-question,  which  will  require 
more  logic  than  most  men  possess  to  overthrow.  The  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  settled  by  it,  and,  we  think,  would  be,  if  men 
yielded  to  their  honest  convictions.     > 

Our  Country  safe  from  Somanism.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  the 
opening^  the  Third  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  at  its  sessions 
in  the  nestern  Presbyterian  Church.  Philadelohim^  J/pril^ 
1841.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Brainerd.  L.  R*  Baile/,  printer. 
1843.    pp.  45. 

Hr.  Brainerd  contends  2  I*  Thni  the  political  influence  of 
Romanism  in  North  Amsrica  and  elsewhere  has  greatly  waned 
in  the  kst  century«  li.  The  relative  proportion  of  Snmanisttf 
to  the  Protestant  pooulatioii  of  thia  coontQ*,  fuini»hea  jio 
ground  «f  nkruh    ill.  The  moral  power  of  Rosmnisui  in 
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thU  couQtrv  doei  not  so  trftMotnd  our  e?an|foli«al  agenciev  aa 
lo  justify  altrro.  IV.  This  country,  with  its  j^esent  eharac- 
terutios,  furnishes  extraordinary  and  inexorable  obstacles  to 
the  controlling  preralence  of  Komanism.  Inferences:  (1.) 
If  there  is  no  imminent  danger,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
give  Rofnaoists  ihe  benefit  of  such  an  assumption.  (2.)  If  no 
cause  of  fear,  then  it  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unkind,  to  employ 
ouf  influence  in  deoouneing  the  Bomaaists. 


ARTICLE  X- 

LrTBaART     IlfTBLtlOBNCB. 

)Elussfa. 

In  St  Peteniburg^  for  1843,  seventy  German,  fii\y*ona  French 
and  twenty-one  English  journals  are  allowed  to  circulate.  In  WUoa 
the  list  includes  192  in  all ;  104  German,  69  French,  19  English.  The 
number  of  periodicals  in  Russia  is  annually  increasing.  Fifty-four 
new  ones  already  announced  ibr  1843 1  aome  of  which  are  German, 
French,  Gnglish  and  Polish. 

flfetmans. 

Prof  Lepsius  is  now  in  Egypt,  under  commission  from  his  Prussian 
MajestVj  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  of  architects,  modellers^  and 
artists,  for  the  purpose  of  further  investigations  into  tne  antiquities  of 
Egypt 

I)r.  Hermann  of  Marbure  has  been  appointed  ordinary  professor 
in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  at  Gotiingen.— Dr.  Otto  Jat.n  of  Kiel 
has  accepted  an  extraordinary  professorship  of  Philology  and  Archoe- 
ology  in  the  University  of  GreiTswolde. — At  Leipzig  W.  A.  Becker 
has  been  appointed  profeseor  of  Classical  Antiquity. — Who  is  to  suc- 
ceed Gesenius  at  Halle  is  uncertain.  Hupfield  of  Marburg  has  been 
written  to  on  the  subject  Guerike^  author  o^  a  Manual  on  Church 
History,  has  published  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament — The 
first  volume  of  Hengstenberg's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  an- 
nounced in  our  last  number,  has  appeared  :  and  Tholuck  promises  a 
practical  commentary  on  the  same. — Umbreit's  Jeremiah  has  also 
appeared. — Professor  Ficht  has  been  transferred  from  Bonn  to  Tn- 
binsren ;  and  Prof  Ewald  has  led  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  for  that 
of  Theology. — H&vemick,  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Tholuck  and  Heng- 
stenber^,  has  met  with  mucn  opposition  in  his  post,  as  professor  of 
Orientu  Languages,  at  Konigsberg.  Von  Bohlen,  his  predecessor, 
was  a  rationalist  or  the  muddiest  water,  and  many  of  the  class  de- 
manded another  like  him.     H&vernick  was  at  first  almost  deserted ; 
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but  the  Bkiet  begin  to  wear  a  calmer  aspect,  and  H&vemick  will 
probably  maintain  his  position. — Ast,  author  of  tfie  Lexicon  PlaUmir 
cum.  died  at  Munich,  on  the  last  day  of  last  year.  The  Universities 
of  Tubingen  and  Leipzig  have  received  from  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  seventeen  works  on  oriental  literature,  princi- 
pally in  the  Sanscrit — Of  new  books  in  Germany,  we  have  Fmgel's 
Concordance  of  the  Koran.  H.  E.  G.  Paulus's  Exegetical  Manual  on 
the  first  three  Evangelists,  announced  in  our  last  number.  Erdmann's 
History  of  Philosophy.— The  Coder /^esmp/us  of  Ephraem  Syrus,  of 
the  sixth  century,  deciphered  by  a  chemical  process,  is  now  in  press 
at  Leipzig. — The  society  at  Stutt^ard  for  tne  republication  of  old 
works,  is  publishing  the  earliest  chronicle  known  to  exist,  written  in 
German ;  date  1360.  # 

^rc^nce. 

Professor  Liebig  has  been  appointed  corresponding  member  in  the 
Chemical  section  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. — Count  Leon 
de  Laborde,  author  of  a  Commentary  on  (he  Bible,  succeeds  his  father 
as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres. 
— Abulfeda's  Arabic  Geography,  translated  bv  M.  Reinaud,  is  about 
to  be  published.  A  catalogue  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy's  library,  in  3 
vols.,  nas  appeared. — Messrs.  Didot  will  publish  a  new  edition  of  R. 
Stephens's  Latin  Thesaurus. 

Qrteecc. 

The  Polytechnic  School  flourishes.  The  names  of  460  applicants 
for  admission  are  recorded.  Prof.  Fournet,  of  Lyons,  has  presented 
it  with  a  very  valuable  collection  of  minerals. 

Dr.  Tattam  has  secured  to  England  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred Syriac  MSS.,  on  vellum,  of  the  greatest  age  and  interest — The 
same  gentleman  is  editing  the  Scriptures  in  Coptic  and  Arabic,  the 
Arabic  of  which  is  to  be  corrected  at  Cairo  from  the  best  MSS.  in  the 
country. 

CInftrTi  states. 

Allen,  Morrill  and  Ward  well,  of  Andover,  will  publish  Kohner's 
^  School  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,"  translated  by  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, and  S.  H.  Taylor.  This  wUi  be  a  valuable  acquisition  for 
our  students  of  Greekl 
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AddiUanal  nUieet  96a 

Addresses,  Old  Hamphrey's,  noiiced 
249. 

Adolpke  MmoiPs  Imeilla,  noticed 
347. 

Africa,  Missumtmf  Labors  i^  South- 
ern, by  Robert  Biofiau,  noticed, 
486. 

Alis4m,  Arekibald,  History  of  Europe, 
noticed  491.* 

AUs^s  History  rf  Europe,  noticed 
944. 

Jiwuriean  Trad  Society,  PvUica- 
lions  qf,  by  Rer.  W.  R.  Williams, 
D.  D.  343.  Deserve  the  confi- 
dence of  Christians  344.  Preach 
Christ  cnicifted  345.  Adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  genera- 
tion 346.  Those  from  the  litera- 
tare  of^Qreat  Britain  as  well  as 
those  of  American  authors  349. 
Variety  and  fnlness  of  subjects 
356.  Fitted  for  other  lands  than 
our  own  356.    Translations  358. 

Apoeiacy,  Oe,  predicted  by  8t,  Paul, 
by  Mortimer  O'SuUivan,  D.  D., 
noticed  491. 

B. 
Bojftism,  by  Rev.  Edward  Beecher, 
President  of  Illinois  College  59. 
Present  position  of  Baptistji  60. 
Inferences  from  the  opposite  sys- 
tem 63.  Translation  or  the  Bible 
64.  Comaumdments  of  men  65. 
Slate  of  the  controversy  66.  Mr. 
Carson's  rhetoric  67.  His  logic 
72.  System  and  canons  73.  Mr. 
Carson's  repre5(entaiion  of  Mr. 
B.'s  principles  81.  Mr.  C.'s  course 
and  objections  84.     Appeal   to 


fhcts  87.  Mr.  C.*8 principles  sub- 
vert themselres  90.  Clinic  bap- 
tism, purifying  agents  91.  Expi- 
ation by  sprinkling  called  baptism 
94.  Passage  from  Proclus  100. 
Definitions  of  0awr^ia  and  fiiv 
Tt^ftm  102.  Proof  from  tbe  use  of 
prepositions:  argument  comula- 
tire  106.  Mr.  C.  s  canons  cannot 
weaken  it  108.  Reasons  for  fur- 
ther notice  of  Mr.  Carson  494. 
Mr.  C.'s  attack  on  the  patristic  ar- 
ffument42a  Additional  fads  431. 
Other  errors  of  Mr.  Carson  434. 
Qeneral  view  of  patristic  uses  of 
fiawri^ta  436.  General  riew  ap- 
plied 440.  Commission  to  bap^ 
tise  444.  Mr.  Carson's  disserta- 
tion on  Xo€w  445.  Mr.  Carson's 
attack  on  the  biblical  argument 
448.  Mr.  Carson's  reply  to  the 
arguments  f^om  the  Fathers  458. 
Result  463.  Conclusion  464. 

Beecher,  President  B.,  Baptism  59, 
494. 

Benevolence  and  Stljishness,  by  Jere* 
miah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.^ls 
self-lore  the  only  spring  of  volun- 
tary action  1  1.  Ambiguous 
phraseology :  Love  of  happiness 
3.  Voluntary  agency  4.  ultimate 
end  of  actions  5.  Disinterested 
benevolence  7.  Self-love  and 
selfi-shness  9.  Points  of  agree- 
ment between  benevolence  and 
selfishness  10.  Each  may  aflbrd 
gratification,  in  the  exercise  of  tbe 
affection,  in  the  pursuit  of  ofajects 
desired  10;  and  in  their  atuin- 
ment  11.  Each  may  have  respect 
to  a  reward,  and  to  the  acent's  in- 
dividual welfare  11.   Radical  dif- 
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ference  between  them  11.  Regard 
to|tbe  happiness  of  others:  to  a 
higher  eod  than  personal  reward 
13.  Reality  of  impartial  benero- 
leoce  13.  Evidence  from -the  na- 
ture of  the  case  14.  Ultimate  end 
ofbenevolent  action  16  The  de- 
cision of  conscience  16.  Common 
language  of  men  :  Testimony  of 
Scripture  17.  Appeal  to  conscious- 
ness 19.  Benevolence  and  selfish- 
ness liable  to  be  conArtiBded  90. 
Misapprehensions  and  perver- 
sions of  the  doctrine  of  impartial 
benevolence  21.  Benevolence  of 
the  Creator  23.  Three  supposi- 
tions respecting  His  oliiiBaic  end 
is  Hit  Works:  President  Ed- 
vard»*ft  theory  24.  Dr.  Siaiuel 
Austin's  27.  Third  sopposition 
29.  The  glory  of  Qod  and  the 
good  of  the  eretted  universe  the 
ultimate  ends  of  the  creation  30. 
A  re  these  one  end  the  aeme  thing  ? 


£eUi,  IUp.  XfnopUn^  Jephthah*8 
vow  14a 

i7t4k  in  Spain,  Iqr  Oeorge  Borrow, 
noticed  487. 

B^rrmo,  €korge,  Bible  in  Spain  4S7. 

Brmnde*»Eneifclop0fdia.  noticed  244. 

Bram%t  Fr^.  &  CF.»  Life,  character 
and  worka  of  Jebn  Wesley  386. 

J9mA*s  Noi€9  on  IjevUimu,  noticed 
241. 

C. 

Omtt$rf,  QrntmMd,  by  Joseph  L. 
Cheater,  noKced  490. 

Chamber  omd  Tktolagy  oJUu  Early 
ttammu,  by  Prof.  A  Smith  263. 

CMesUr,  Joseph  L.,  Greenwood  Ce- 
metery 480. 

Ckrisl  Preackmg  to  iho  Sj^iriU  in 
Prison,  by  Rev.  Thomas  R  Skin- 
ner, D.  D.,  470, 

Christ  our  L01O,  noticed  247 

ChrisHan  CUvtom,  OhligiUunu  of, 
by  Rer.  A.  D.  Eddy,  noticed  4^. 

Church's  Btst  StaU,  noticed  245w 

Criiieal  iV#ticd5240, 480^ 

Cotmpkit  Duhy  of  Afo«,  noticed  240. 

Coa^a  of  L&ws-^^f  Ckur€h  and 
Simio^  177.  Salvation  of  men  the 
creai  vork  of  the  church  178. 

•  Occutrence  at  Princeton  179.  De- 
daioo  in  the  McQLneen  case  180. 
Mtrdagt  the  snktiect  of  law  181. 


Laws  of  different  States  182.  Spi- 
ritual laws  contravening  I  be  law 
of  the  land  185  Divi^om  impe- 
rium  186.  Church  should  pay 
deference  to  the  civil  power  in 
respect  to  law  of  marriage  191. 
Grounds  of  justification  of  the 
decision  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 193  Summary  of  our 
argumeni  196.  Retrograde  move- 
ment 198.  Theodosian  code 
200  Laws  of  Protestaut  Chris- 
teudom  202.  Precedeuun  relied  on 
not  safe  204.  Lev.  18 :  16,  207. 
Subject  not  exhausted  213. 

D. 

D'AuHgni,  J.  H.  STerie,  J>.  D..  Po- 
seyism  Examined,  noticed  48t. 

Dtn,  President  Jeremiah^  D.  D-, 
JUL.  D.,  BenevoleneeandSeliUi- 
ne^s  1. 

**  IHsMrkdiom  oonooming  JLihoHf 
and  NooeuilM,"  £>r.  Edwar4s%  re- 
viewed, by  Rev.  S.  T.  Spear  214. 
The  system  vf  necessity  coaeider- 
ed  as  established  215.  Statement 
of  moral  necessity  216.  Three 
definitions  of  it  by  Dr.  E^dwards 
216*17.  Idoral  and  natnial  neeee- 
aiiy  disUngoished  219.  Dr.  Ed- 
w<aid!s's  view  of  naieral  neces- 
sity examined  220l  Not  an  exact 
representatioB  of  Presidem  Ed- 
wards on  this  point  221.  Deiective 
and  partial  222.  Beating  on  the 
question,  whether  the'  moral  and 
natnral  necessities  are  distinct 
223.  Dr.  Edwards  entangled  on 
his  own  constrnotion  of  nainral 
neeessity  224.  Sense  in  which  he 
Q^ea  moral  netcraltv,  as  distin- 
guished from  narnrai  227.  Points 
of  agreement,  ifany,  admitted  227. 
Points  of  distinction  229  Dictum 
necessitatis :  an  assumption  in  re- 
gard 10  all  causes  232.  Reasoning 
employed  in  itii  support  proceeds 
on  a  doobtfol  analogy  :  ambigoitT 
in  the  Mse  of  the  word  cause  233. 
Undertakea  to  decide  how  n 
cause  aot8284.  Lends  to  the  infinite 
series  235  Ood  the  cause  of  his 
own  acts,  or  not  236.  What 
cauaes  volHion  297.  Difllcolt 
question  29a  Whether  volition 
be  an  efiecti  299.    Whether  the 
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knowledge  of  vM  causes  an  ef- 
fect sfupposes  the  knowledge  of 
A0ioiicuasesl3(X).  Wbeihf  r  Ibe 
mind  be  the  cause  of  volition? 
303.  Dr.  E.  denies  the  mind  to 
be  the  eficienl  cau^e  of  its  own 
voliiioas,  or  the  c^iuste  of  them  in 
any  sense  304-5.  Objection  ezam- 
ineJ  306.  Another  position  con- 
sidered 309.  Pre;$ideni  Day  de- 
fender of  Edwards  3t2.  How 
came  the  cause  of  the  event  to 
cause  317.  On  Dr.  Edwards's 
scheme  man  it  no  agent  324. 
Whether  motive  be  the  cause  of 
roll  lion  1 330  Whether  God  be  • 
the  cause  of  human  volitional  336. 
Philosophical  doctrine  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons 3^18. 

Divine  Decrees^  Mstarieai  sketch  qf 
the  doctrine  of,  by  Prof.  E  Pond. 
D  D.  285.  Little  controverted 
before  the  days  of  Augustine  286. 
Augustine's  births  conversion^  etc. 
S^.'  His  views  very  much  like 
Paul's:  Gw'Ueral  belief  of  the 
church  for  several  centuries  288. 
Gottes<:halk:  Council  of  Trent  289. 
Lutherans  290.  The  Reformers : 
Calvin  291.  Arminius  :  Synod  of 
Don :  Archbishop  Laud  292. 
First  seulers  of  New  England 
Calvinists  293.  Abu.sesand  per- 
versions of  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination 294.  Moral  tendency  of 
it  happy  295. 

Oujuld,  Rev.  Oeorge,  D,  P.,  Econo- 
my of  nature  subordinate  to  the 
moral  i^ovemment  of  God  127. 

E. 
Beonowiy  of  Nature  subordinate  to  the 
Marat  Government  ofQod^  by  Rev. 
George  Duffield,  D.  D.  127.  Skep- 
ticism as  to  the  exlMence  and  gov- 
ernment of  God  129.  That  the 
economy  of  nature  is  subordinare 
to  moral  government,  reasonable 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  130. 
The  fact  and  nature  of  the  mira- 
cles of  JesQs  Christ :  Laws  of  na- 
ture have  been  set  aside  132.  Two 
classes  of  facts  prove  the  subordi- 
nation of  nature  to  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  133.  Dispensations 
of  Providence  134.  Provisions  of 
the  moral  law  never  altered  136. 


Salvation  of  Jesns  Christ  does  not 
invalidate  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law  137.  Experience  of 
every  unconverted  sinner  proves 
thnt  God  does  not  recede  flrom  his 
law  138.  Retributions  of  the  judg- 
ment will  demonstrate  the  fact 
140. 

Eddy.  Rev.  A  D.,  Obligations  of  the 
Christian  Citizen,  noticed  484. 

Education.  History  and  Plan  qf,  no- 
ticed 248. 

Edwards^  Works  of  President,  no- 
ticed 488.  ^ 

Encyclopadia  of  Science^  Literature, 
and  Art^  noticed  249. 

Europe,  History  of  by  Archil»ld 
Alison,  D.  D.,  noticed  244,491. 

Exanunalion  of  Prof,  Tappan's  Re- 
view of  Edicards  on  the  Will,  by 
Rev.  B.  N.  iMariin  33.  Edwards's 
work  subicci  ul"  much  controversy 

35.  Proi.  Tappan's  Review  di- 
vided into  three  pans,  I.  Statement 
of  Edwards's  system  :  Hisalleged 
identification  of  will  and  desire 

36.  The  phrase  *  determination 
of  the  will  37.  Moral  necessity 
29  Natural  and  moral  ioabiliiy 
43.  Prof  T  's  comment  on  Ed- 
ward.s*s  "want  of  power  or  abil- 
ilv"  45.  Different  issues  of  the 
discussion  by  Edwards  and  Tap- 
pan  48.  Eldwards's  three  things 
contained  in  Arminian  Libtffty 
49.  II.  Consequences  of  Eu- 
warda's  system :  III.  Exam Inatioa 
of  Edwards's  argmnent  against 
self-determination  51.  Will.  Prof. 
Tappan*s  idol  53.  Summary 
disposal  of  Edwards's  language 
55. 

F. 

Ferguson's  Puseyism,  noticed  250. 

France,  Pictorial  History  of,  by  S. 
G.  Goodrich,  noticed  244. 

Fry,  Caroline,  Christ  our  Law,  no- 
ticed 247. 


QoodricKs    Pictorial     History    of 

France,  noticed  244. 
Cframmar  of  the  Oermon  La'ftguaget 

noticed  946. 

H. 
Historical  sketch  qf  the  doctrine  qf 
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ARTICLE   I. 

Punishment,  its  NatuIib  and  De9^i<> 

.      / 

INTRODUCTOET  NOTB. 

The  subeequent  article,  from  one  w^^^  familiar  with  the 
origin,  history  and  ^operation  of  law,  '>^1  commend  itself  to 
the  thoughtful  and  philanthropic  pof^^^  ^f  ^^e  community. 
In  our  estimation,  exhibiting  as  it  ^oes  our  own  views,  it  is 
worth  its  weight  in  gold.  We  hof^  eye^^y  reader  of  the  Re- 
pository will  be  deeply  imbued  ^^^^  ^'®  principles,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  >4itors  of  weekly  papers  for 
extracts,  in  order  that  through  ^^"^f  ^^^  extended  influence, 
the  publi©  mind  may  be  calle/to  consider  this  all-important 
subject.— What  is  to  ^jecom/  of  us  as  a  people  ;  what  are  to 
be  the  consequences  to  on'  children,  if  the  perpetratiJir  of 
crime  shall  so  awaken  the  >Vmpathies  of  mankind,  that  in  the 
morbid  tenderness  of  theV  feelings  for  him,  they  shall  forget 
altogether  how  much  the  general  weal  of  society  depends  on 
the  prompt  infliction  of  proper  penalties  on  the  Tiolators  of 
wholesome  law  \    En^ 

The  most  ix^oxioDt  concern  of  the  State,  is  its  Criminal 
Jurisprudence.  '  Pedce  and  order,  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  life  and  i(s  incidents,  in  great  measure,  depend  upon 
it  We  sleep  in  safety  through  its  guardianship  i  we  go  abroad 
vrithoirt  pen!  through  its  protection;  multiUi^  feel  no  other 
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restraiDt  The  abandpned  and  the  brutal  acting  out  their  vrills, 
inflictiD|  death,  outraging  peiscH>,  robbing  property,  invading 
(he  dead  hour  of  night  and  making  its  darkness  and  repose  the 
facility  of  wickedness  and  means  of  terror,  our  houses  ceasing 
to  be  our  protection,  in  the  power  of  bujr^lars  with  us  and  all 
our  comforts  at  their  mercy,  some  suffenng,  all  alarmed,  are 
instances  of  the  criminal  law  having  failed  of  its  first  and  most 
valuable  office,  the  prevention  of  crime ;  are  proofs  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  its  sanctions.  To  these  may  be  added  a  long  and 
foul  list  of  forgeries,  cheats  and  embezzlements,  carrying  ruin 
to  the  unsuspecting,  and  filching  from  widows  and  orphans, 
firom  t^  ag^  and  dependent,  bread. 

But  mportant  as  Criminal  Jurisprudence  is  in  this  view,  in 
another  ispect  it  is  of  more  weighty  consideration.  It  affords 
the  instruGjpQ  under  which  the  estimate  of  crime  is  made,  and 
forms  the  loiomon  mind  upon  the  svbject.  How  shall  a  par- 
ticular act  b.  regarded  7  Is  it  criminal  7  Is  it  flagitious  or 
venial  ?  Is  it  Sandalous  or  creditable  ?  Is  the  commission  of  it 
imputed  with  in^ioy  to  the  malefactor,  branding  its  perpetrator 
with  that  cbaractvf^  or  is  it  set  down  as  the  excusable  failing 
or  positive  trait  of » man  of  honor,  not  diminishing  his  respecta- 
bility 1  To  these  qustions  the  answers  of  the  community  will 
be  in  accordance  witlthe  criminal  law  and  its  administratimi. 

There  are,  then,  twoobjects  of  criminal  jurisprudence ; — ^the 
first  is,  to  secure  the  cc^munity  from  injury  by  deterring  the 
unprincipled  and  wicked  i^ni  the  commission  of  crime  through 
dread  of  its  punishment : — y^^  second,  to  produce  a  just  moral 
estimate,  connecting  crime  a«]  infamy,  so  that  the  unprincipled 
with  any  remains  of  self-resp^^t  or  love  of  character,  will  not 
hazard  the  ignominy,  and  tho^  yet  untainted,  and  especially 
the^outh  in  their  training,  shall*<eceive  proper  impression,  and 
be  imbued  with  right  sentiment  yith  respect  to  acts  of  moral 
obliquity  5  makmg  the  thought  of  gaJt  revolting,  and  the  mind 
to  shudder  and  shrink,  at  a  suggestion  of  it 

The  events  of  the  time  are  sorrow!  J  evidence,  that  there  is 
relaxation  of  criminal  law  in  efficacy  bo^h  for  restrainmg  crime, 
and  for  instilling  moral  sentiments  rendering  the  mind  incapable 
of  base  purposes.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  extent  and  ex- 
tremity of  suflFering  produced  by  crime,  but  more  deplorable  to 
notice  the  persons  who  are  the  criminals.  The  daily  press,  pre- 
sentments of  grand  juries,  the  conversation  of  all  neighborhoods, 
have  for  their  common  topics,  want  and  wd  spread  ttirough 
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society  by  the  flagitious  conduct  of  mea,who  still  more  pitiable, 
have  carried  infamy  into  circles  where  we  should  expect  nothing 
but  unsullied  puritVy  and  where  a  good  name  should  be  of  price- 
less value.  Foul  deeds,  from  ruf&an  violence  upon  life,  through 
the  black  catalogue  of  arson,  rape,  burglar}',  tbefl,  and  swind- 
ling of  every  degree  and  contrivance,  are  common  occurrences ; 
and  while  from  the  halls  of  justice  a  voice  proclaiming  the 
fearful  increase  of  crime,  is  soundine  in  our  ears,  the  executive 
informs  us,  that  there  is  a  morbid  sympathy  with  offenders 
interposing  between  crime  and  punishment.  It  is  time  for  the 
community  to  take  this  subject  into  their  serious  consideralion: 
we  say  their  serious  consideration ;  that  the  members  of  the 
community  shall  investigate  this  subject  so  as  to  form  positive 
opinions  upon  it  as  a  practical  matter  most  nearly  concerning 
them.  There  are  some  men  whose  observation  and  judgment 
give  intrinsic  value  to  their  conclusions,  who  say,  that  this  sub- 
ject of  criminal  jurisprudence  has  been  wholly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  notionists  in  philanthropy ;  that  these  notionists  coming 
forward  with  gratuitous  service,  in  organized  and  imposing 
forms,  have  arrested  and  played  upon  the  superficial  ear  with 
sentimental  refinement,  and  \^ith  the  assent  of  the  pubHc  always 
pleased  to  be  relieved  from  d«tj>  taking  this  subject  under  their 
own  management,  in  effect  have  provided  a  substitute  for  pun- 
ishment, which  neither  deters  from  ^uilt  nor  makes  it  abhorrent, 
and  have  schooled  the  common  mind  into  aversion  not  to  the 
commission  of  crime  but  to  the  condemnation  of  it  When  ha^ 
there  been  a  murder  with  more  aggravating  circumstances  tkan 
that  of  Adams  by  Colt  ?  Yet  the  periodical,  highest  in  poetical 
standing  and  probably  most  powerful  in  our  country,  rc^esents 
Colt  as  the-  sufferer  of  vindictive  vengeance,  and  a^aigns  all 
before  whom  his  cause  came  in  legal  proceeding  ^  its  guilty 
inflicters.  The  law  sind  its  tribunals  are  condemned  :  the  mur- 
derer justified.  How  much  is  there  of  this  I— the  law  prostrated 
before  the  malefactor:  the  tide  of  sympathy  sustaming  the 
offender;  justice  down-trodden.  In  on^  paper  we  read  the 
presentment  of  a  grand  jury,  solemnly  protestmg,  that  pardons 
are  so  readily  granted,  that  the  administration  of  criminal  law  is 
a  useless  expense ;  in  another,  we  hav^  the  message  of  the  gov- 
ernor, the  liberal  dispenser  of  these  pardons,  deploring  the  re- 
laxation of  criminal  justice,  and  complainmg,  that  the  court 
and  jury  convicting  and  sentencing  one  day,  recommmend  to 
mercy  and  remisnon  the  next. 
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TTiat  there  is  feult  somewhere  in  relation  to  this  subject,  aH 
assert.  The  prevailing  delinquency  is  shocking.  It  comes  too 
near  us.  Where  we  have  been  best  satisfied  Of  integrity  and 
religion,  whiere  the  circle  of  family  and  friends  has  been  of  un* 
stained  honor,  we  are  amazed  with  the  astounding  intelligence 
of  deep  and  shameful  guilt,  involving  the  victims  in  ruin  ond 
distress,  the  perpetrators  in  wretchedness  and  infancy,  all  taking 

Elace  where  there  was  the  fullest  confidence  of  prosperity  ana 
onor.  If  property  only  were  affected,  if  the  only  consequences 
were  the  nch  made  poor,  the  affluent  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
widdws  and  Orphans,  the  aged  and  dependent  deprived  of  the 
support  anxiousiY  provided  by  the  self  denying  and  frugal  fore- 
sight of  husbands  and  fathers,  or  their  own  stinted  savings,  it 
might  be  endured ;  but  the  wreck  of  innocence,  of  character, 
of  moral  worth  is  startling :  it  is  a  state  of  things  not  to  he 
endured :  the  order  of  society  will  be  reversed,  and  the  profli- 

{;ate  and  abandoned  form  the  public  morals,  direct  the  legis- 
ation,  and  control  the  administration  and  execution  of  th^  laws. 
There  is  fault  somewhere  : — fault  of  no  trifling  nature,  but 
debauching  the  common  morals,  and  jeoparding  the  common 
safety. 

Where  is  this  fault  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  severity  of  the 
laws.  The  advocates  of  clemency  have  been  left  to  institute 
and  perfect  their  own  systems  according  to  their  own  projects. 
They  difier  concerning  the  merit  of  these  systems,  and  say  hard 
things.  The  feature  common  to  their  systems  is  confinement  to 
labor ;  but  some  require  this  confinement  to  be  solitary,  while 
otheM  allow  the  convicts  to  do  their  prescribed  work  m  com* 

Eany,  b^f  in  silence.  More  clemency  is  not  suggested  except 
y  a  class  of  philosophers,  who  assert,  that  the  wofd  "  punish- 
ment" is  a  brutal,  savage  expression  irreconcilable  wilh  hu- 
manity, and  Insist,  that  the  idea  and  the  term  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  thought  and  language.  They  argue,  that  crime 
is  the  result  of  diseased  or  perverted  mind ;  that  it  can  no  more 
be  charged  upon  any  one  than  sickness  or  insanity ;  that  where 
there  is  blaine,  it  rests  upon  society  for  suffering  the  infection 
that  corrupts  innocence ;  and  that  the  least  that  can  be  done  ia 
to  provide  hospitals  to  relceive  those  who  transgress  the  laws, 
and  cure  them  of  this  malady.  This  doctrine  has  been  ex- 
pounded and  enforced  by  a  distinguished  and  popular  lecturer, 
and  received  with  no  inconsiderable  approbation.  There  is 
plausible  reason  for  holding  it  to  be  the  carrying  out  to  its  just 
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results  of  the  prlociple  of  the  prevailing  systems  ;  an  advanced 
position  in  the  line  in  which  these  systems  are  the  first  stage. 
At  present,  however^  the  puUic  mind  is  not  prepared  for  mis 
advance ;  and  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  relaxation  of 
criminal  justice,  is  chargeable  to  the  severity  of  the  laws.  The 
only  corporal  punishment  retained  in  our  prevailing  codes  is 
that  of  death  for  wilful  murder.  The  argument  for  this  has 
been,  that  the  law  should  make  ruthless  violence  upon  human 
life  dreadful,  and  put  forth  its  highest  Unction  to  restrain  vin- 
dictive malice  and  raging  passion  fVom  gratifying  their  thirst  of 
blood.  But  even  this  corporal  punishment  retained  in  this  ex- 
treme case  for  this  high  purpose,  is  giving  way  before  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  rejected  all  others. 

May  we  not  then  be  allowed  to  inquire,  whether  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  lenity  of  the  laws  1  The  mere  suggestion  of  such  an 
inquiry  raises  the  cry,  ^^  brutal,"  **  savage ;"  but  the  times  call 
for  it,  and  no  nervous  sensitiveness  to  harsh  epithets  should 
hinder  or  prevent  it  Mercv  is  a  noble  and  exalted  virtue : 
pity  and  commiseration  may  be  weaknesses :  when  apparently 
amiable  and  seeming  tp  proceed  from  pious  feeling,  they  are 
not  unfrequentlv  immoral  weaknesses,  the  workings  of  an  arti- 
ficial and  morbid  sentimentality.  Sympathy  with  the  convict 
in  his  guilt  is  both  weak  and  wicked ;  the  most  merciful  of  be- 
bgs  is  the  most  inflexibly  just  But  upon  the  sight  of  a  male- 
factor enduring  bodily  suffering  for  crimC)  ho  matter  how  ruf- 
fian or  base,  the  energy  of  virtue  through  infirmity  of  depraved 
nature  dissolves  in  sympathy ;  and  we  absurdly  misconstrue  this 
failure  of  virtue,  into  virtue  itself  In  this  way  our  laws  have 
been  framed,  with  the  eye  upon  the  suffering  of .  the  convict 
undergoing  sentenbe,  kindling  into  indignation  because  looking 
upon  the  punishment  only,  and  seeking  for  the  amelioration  of 
it  In  coBse<juenoe,  the  laws  are  destitute  of  the  tfuth  and 
sternness  requisite  to  exhibit  crime  and  moral  obliquity  in  their 
true  character,  and  associate  them  with  their  just  retributions. 
The  natural  result  is  the  relaxation  of  moral  principle;  the 
conscience  becomes  torpid;  there  is  a  want  of  sensibility  to 
personal  guilt,  settling  into  indifference.  Every  person  of  od- 
servatiojQ  who  will  examine  this  subject  experimentally  or  spe- 
eulatively,  by  the  common  experiences  of  life  or  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy,  without  affectation,  will  come  to  this 
conclusion.  In  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  in 
cases  of  great  criminality^  astonishing  when  we  consider  the 
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standiDg  of  tbe  offenders,  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  produce 
in  them  any  proper  sense  of  their  p^jilt ;  their  minds  will  not 
receive  the  impression  of  the  heinousness  of  their  conduct ;  bat 
they  are  impervious  to  the  truth.  We  belicTve,  there  is  the  same 
reason,  why  such  persons  apparently  with  so  little  hesitation 
deeply  implicate  themselves  in  crime,  and  why  they  cannot  be 
made  sensible  of  the  flagitiousness^  their  guik. 

The  criminal  law  is  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  instruc- 
tion upon  the  subje<:;t  of  crime.  Moral  philosophy  is  theory ;  it 
is  reading,  very  good  reading,  and  that  is  its  principal  use: 
^  plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart."  The 
criminal  law  is  practical ;  it  comes  home  to  all  that  is  suscep- 
tible about  us«  Tbe  penalties  it  annexes  are  the  standard  of 
guilt  This  law  b  learned  in  the  operations  and  converse  of 
society ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  moral  li^ht,  received  as  readily  as 
the  light  of  day.  Men  become  familiar  with  it  without  per- 
ceiving how :  it  enters  with  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
is  incorporated  with  the  first  opinions  and  sentiments,  and  ikiakes 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  structure.  According  to  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  crime  in  the  criminal  law  of  a  community,  and  the 
statidard  of  its  guilt  in  the  penalty  pr^cribed  for  it,  wHl  be  the 
opinions,  sentiments  and  principles  in  that  community :  in  their 
estimation  such  is  the  character  of  crime,  and  the  degree  of  its 
guilt.  This  is  not  merely  just  reasoning ;  it  k  confirmed  by 
experience.  Many  years  ago  the  law,  in  a  certain  region  of 
our  country,  prescribed  for  adultery  corporal  punishment,  of 
which  a  part  was  to  sit  on  the  gallows  an  hour  with  a  rope 
round  the  neck.  A  citizen  in  that  fegion,  of  superior  ability, 
wealth,  popularity,  and  prospects,  of  general  upright  deport- 
ment, was  detected  in  adultery.  He  \vas  ruined ;  denounced  by 
unanimous  opinion,  he  fled  his  state.  In  another  region,  about 
that  time,  a  citizen,  to  explain  facts  tending  to  raise  a  suspicion 
against  him  of  a  particular  offence,  publicly  confessed  to  the 
fact  of  adulter3f.  The  writer  then  resident  in  the  former  region, 
well  recollects  his  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  with  whom 
he  was  conversant,  at  a  man's  voluntarily  acknowledging  such 
guilt  It  was  deemed  of  far  deeper  turpitude,  than  that  involved 
in  the  suspicion.  Subsequently  in  another  region,  where  the 
penalty  for  adultery  was  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  recovered  in 
an  action  of  debt,  the  writer  learned  how  little  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  imputation  of  it.  Yet  the  writer  has  no. 
doubt,  that  the  actual  suffering  because  of  adultery  in  the  first 
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mentioned  i^on,  great  as  it  was  in  the  single  case,  was  far 
less  than  in  the  last  mentioned,  where  the  law  throwing  no  re- 
straint, the  evils  of  indulgence  were  more  frequently  expe^ 
rienced,  producing  no  small  amount  of  sorrow  and  ruin. 

Upon  what  principle  has  our  criminal  law  been  framed,  and 
the  vital  part  of  it,  the  punishments,  determined  7  We  hare  be- 
fore  mentioned,  what  all  obsenrers  of  events  must  have  re* 
marked,  that  the  community,  to  be  freed  from  the  burden  of 
this  subject,'  have  suffered  it  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  philan- 
thropists, who  have  undertaken  it  gratuitously  for  the  sake  of 
making  their  improvements.  The  subject  is  perplexing  and 
painful;  and  society  seems  willing  to  enter  upon  any  experi- 
ment to  avoid  what  is  man's,  as  well  as  God's,  strange  work — 
punishing  man.  The  principle  of  the  improvement  introduced, 
looks  to  the  malefactor  as  the  prominent  object,  and  requires  as 
the  main  end  to  be  answered,  bis  reformation.  As  results  of  this, 
he  must  not  be  pained  by  bodily  suffering ;  for  this  iff  ^  brutal," 
^  savage" :  nor  must  he  be  marked  with  inominy ;  for  this 
would  destroy  his  self-respect  essential  to  rewrmation*  In  the 
outset, ^  however,  these  philanthropists  fall  into  the  error  of 
judging  of  the  feelings  of  the  culprit  by  their  own,  and  of  sup- 
posuig  that  die  same  things  will  afiect  him  and  them  in  the 
same  manner.  This  is  a  common  error:  the  refined  and  sensi- 
tive shudder  at  the  thowht  of  inflictions  wbich  the  hardened 
criminal  would  scarcely  reel,  and  are  well  nieh  convulsed  in 
a^ny  with  imagining  infamy  to  which  he  would  be  utterly  in- 
different Such  is  the  process  of  vice  through  which  he  pasjws 
to  conviction  of  crime,  so  depraviki^  are  the  influences  to  which 
he  subjects  himself,  so  conversant  is  his  life  with  hardship  umI 
wickedness,  that  be  is  callous  and  obdurate  It  has  been  found 
in  the  experience  of  penitentiaries,  in  cases  of  release  \^  par- 
don, that  convicts  can  feign  penitent  feeling,  tender  affection 
«nd  good  resolution  so  as  to  gain  fell  credit,  with  so  little 
change  of  prhicii^,  that  their  first  step  of  liberty  is  into  their 
former  course  of  wickedness,  proving  themsdves,  under  all  their 
specious  demeanor,  radically  corrupt  We  by  no  means  assert, 
that  ttkere  is  no  reformation  in  pemtentiaries.  We  have  rejoiced 
over  one  prominent  case.  But  that  case  is  not  an  argument  against 
oapital  punidiment,  and  'does  not  properly  belong  to  the  view 
we  are  now  taking.  There  may  be,  we  presume  there  are, 
other  cases ;  but  we  are  confident  that  all  who  have  reflected 
«pon  this  matter,  or  who  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  candid 
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tofity  wHlniitiiavi  in  nying  that  Acj  ivko  bate 
IweD  ifiipated  to  jDake  the  Biost  (rf  tlw  part  of  ^  sriqecl,  Iwie 
and  a  great  many  more  wonh  than  tbej  haTc  adduced  ^dilo 
frame  their  argomcnt 

This  irfnlaiSluropj  is  not  only  mistaken  in  inrcstiag  the  cul- 
prit with  the  refinement  and  sensibilitj  of  its  adTOcatcs,  who 
woold  he  more  deeply  afiected  hy  an  mddnd  word,  tkan  he 
w^  the  jHlloiy ;  hot  it  is  in  greater  error  in  beceoung  ao  ab- 
sorbed w^  his  refinrmation  as  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  pro- 
per means  to  preserve  the  innocent  from  guilt.  There  is 
obfiondy  soraethiag  else  to  be  cared  for  besides  the  crimittal 
and  his  comfort,  some  other  concern  than  merdy  to  contmre 
how  hght  we  can  make  the  penalty  of  his  transgresnon.  He 
has  cast  betand  bis  back  erery  ooMideration  that  fiorbade  the 
iiagitioas  purpose  of  his  lawless  will:  be  has  trampled,  with  en- 
.tire  disregard  of  social  da^,  npon  the  comforts,  rights  and  safa^ 
of  others :  it  seems  inequitable,  in  providing  puoMliment  for  hs 
offsoce,  to  act  upon  this  same  disrWard  of  what  is  doe  to  the 
worthy  part  of  society,  and  look  ody  for  what  will  be  laiient 
to  him.  We  recur  tlien  to  the  proper  dbjects  of  criminal  ^mis- 
prudence,  and  tdke  the  position,  tlmt  instead  of  the  crinunal's 
eomfort  and  reformation  being  the  first  conceni,  tbey  are  the 
last :  die  first  being  to  prodooe  such  an  estimate  and-  oonse- 
oaeot  sentiment  of  abhorrence  of  come  in  the  common  nund, 
mat  the  thought  of  it  shall  be  loathsome,  infamy  inseparable 
firomitsima^:  the  second,  to  make  such  sennble. impression 
of  pain  and  ignominy  upon  the  wicked  and  unprincipled  as  to 
deter  them  firom  hasarding  the  consequence  of  crime:  and  die 
last,  so  far  as  conastent  with  most  effectually  securing  these 
results,  the  comfort  and  refortnation  of  the  <rf[ender.  We  cKs- 
daim  all  cruelty;  we  reject  sangunary-laws  as  defeatii^  their 
own  purpose;  hut  We  So  not  \Skt  either  our  standard  or  onr 
definition  of  cruelty  or  sanguinary  laws  from  p^sons  who  bsTre 
trained  tbemselres  to  be  shocked,  and  cry  ^brutal,"  ^^sarage,'' 
at  a  ponidhment  which  the  wisest  of  men,  by  the  pea  of  inspi- 
ration, pnescribes  for  a  cbiU  (Pror.  19 :  18 ;  23 :  12, 14 ;  13: 
S4).  Crime  is  bn^l,  is  infiunous.  The  oflice  of  law  is  to 
make  it  appear  what  it  is,  by  punishment  stamped  with  its  own 
character.  We  do  not  allow  to  the  men  who,  under  the  name 
of  mitigating  punishment,  firostrate  this  its  proper  end,  their 
elaim  to  peculiar  beoeToleoce.  b  it  benevolence  so  to  frame 
the  criminal  law,  diat  it  is  lenient  yn  its  restraints  upon  those 
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vrhoy  regardless  alike  of  mercy  and  justice,  exerciise  erttelty  upon 
the  defenceless,  robbery  upon  the  unprotected,  knavery  upon 
the  confiding,  and  spoliation  upon  property,  notwithstanding  all 
th^  precaution  that  can  be  used  for  its  security  ?  Especially  is 
it  benevolent,  so  to  frame  this  law,  as  to  make  no  ade<|uate  im* 
pression  upon  those  whose  minds  are  forming  under  its  influence 
of  the  heinousriess  of  crime,  of  the  sternness  of  justice,  but  on 
the  contrary,  to  imbue  them  with  moral  principles  so  loose  that 
they  fall  before  common  temptations  into  the  grossest  delin* 
quencies,  and  then  plead,  in  unfeigned  simplicity,  that  they  have 
done  nothing  very  wrcHig  ?  Who  would  not  desire  to  have  the 
salutary  impression  of  punishment,  marked  with  suffering  and 
infamy,  upon  the  mind  of  his  child  to  deter  him  from  guilt, 
rather  than  the  influence  of  this  alleviated  system  which,  per- 
vaded with  sympathy  for  criminals,  makes  easv  the  descent  to 
crime  and  impairs  the  sense  of  its  degradation,  but  nevertheless, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  taste  of  speculative  refinement  equally 
^cts  the  ruin  of  its  victim  1  In  the  first  case  the  parent  might 
enjoy  a  child  worthy  and  honorable:,  in  the  last  a  malefactor 
leniently  treated  by  law.  We  have  no  taste  for  this  lenity, 
and  no  esteem  for  the  benevolence  that  exercises  it.  We  do 
not  deny,  we  fully  admit,  that  men  of  the  purest  benevolence 
and  most  exalted  worth,  have  been,  and  are  zealously  engaged 
in  projects  for  mitigating  punishment  of  crime.  What  we  say 
is,  that  what  they  nave  dotie  or  are  doings  may  not  be  bene- 
vol^it  in  an  enlarged  and  just  view  of  the  subject ;  for  we  do 
not  dispute  the  benevolence  of  particular  cases  of  mitigation.. 
Bat  we  further  say,  that  many  who  have  been  zealous  m  this 
^^stem  of  alleviation,  and  are  now  zealous  in  it,  are  mere  no- 
tionists  in  benevolence.  The  man  of  energy,  who  to  prevent 
crime,  prescribes  law  to  make  it  painful  and  infamous,  has  ten- 
fold more  true  sympathy  with  bis  race.  The  energy  of  his 
character  arises  from  strong  feeling.  Refined  sentimentality, 
the  great  element  of  much  benevolence,  often  consists  of  mere 
description ;  told  in  words,  represented  in  picture,  exhibiting  its 
own  contrast  in  matter  of  fact.  Sterne^  if  not  the  father,  the 
soccessfol  fosterer,  of  this  sentimentality,  was  cruel  eve&  in  the 
tenderest  relations  of  man.  Robespierre  distinguished  himself 
by  a  treatise  against  capital  punishment ;  we  next  see  him  the 
Uoodiest  butcher  of  the  French  revolution.  Lebon,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  National  Convention  at  Arras  in  the  reign  of 
terrdr,  was  constrained  to  pass  a  capital  sentence  by  the  nireat 
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of  a  dangeoD  :  he  rioted  in  carnage :  he  was  tried,  condemned 
and  t>ebeaded  for  bis  indiscriminate  and  inhuman  massacre  of 
men,  women  and  children.  But  for  this  accidental  drawing  out 
of  character  Robespierre  and  Lebon  would  have  had  their  dis- 
tinguished place  among  th^  benevolent  mitigators  of  criminal 
law. 

We  may  then  take  the  position,  that  those  who  advocate 
lenient  retribution  for  crime,  have  no  just  ckim  to  exclusive 
refinement  and  mercy.  Indiscriminate  and  sensitive  leniency 
may  consist  with  personal  cruelty  of  disposition  as  manifested  in 
the  men  referred  to,  and  unless  tempered  by  practical  intelli- 
gence and  wisdom,  instead  of  bemg  excited  b^  morbid  senti-- 
mentality,  will  issue  in  calamity  to  the  community.  What  can 
be  more  calamitous,  than  that  person  and  property  should  be 
unsafe,  our  houses  insecure,  our  careful  investments  for  the 
weak  and  dependent  in  jeopardy,  through  lawless  and  unre- 
strained violence,  plundering,  and  embezzlement,  unless  it  be 
the  exposure  of  our  children  and  friends  to  be  corrupted  in  prii- 
ciple  so  as  to  have  no  sensitiveness  against  crime,  and  be  liable 
in  the  common  courses  of  life  to  involve  themselves  in  its  tuipi- 
tude  and  ruin  ? 

Observation  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  other  countries, 
their  execution  of  criminal  justice  learned  in  the  pages  of  their 
history,  and  the  reflections  naturally  arising  strengthened  by 
treatises  written  and  efforts  made  in  those  countries  for  reform- 
ing this  branch  of  their  polity,  are  productive  of  much  error 
upon  this  subject  in  its  relation  to  this  country.  In  the  old 
worid  the  criminal  law  is  indeed  cruel  and  sang4jinary.  In 
England,  a  few  vears  ago,  one  hundred  and  sixty  wences  were 
felonies  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  With  regard  to 
their  punishment,  Blackstone  remarks :  ^'  Di^usting  as  this 
catalogue  may  seem,  it  will  afford  pleasure  to  an  English  reader 
and  honor  to  the  English  law,  to  compare  it  with  the  shocking 
apparatus  of  death  and  torment  to  be  met  with- in  the  crimind 
codes  of  almost  every  nation  of  Europe."  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  those  countries  complaint  is  made  of  cruel 
punishments;  and  that  the  kindly  properties  of  our  nature  are 
appealed  to,  to  interpose  for  their  amelioration.  Besides,  these 
punishments  are  aggravated  often  by  being  vindictive,  the  dio* 
tate  of  personal  malice,  for  political  offences  not  unfrequentty 
acts  of  pure  patriotism,  and  the  sufferers  the  noble,  the  worthy, 
the  accomplished,  the  beautiful — Sidney,  Russel,  Jane  Gteyy 
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Mary  of  Scotland.  Views  of  this  subject  in  other  countries, 
have  do  application  to  these  United  States.  But  our  philan- 
thropy must  have  food ;  and  our  philanthropists  must  be  indulged 
in:  the  same  lu«ury  of  sentiment  and  the  same  fervency  of  elo- 
quence :  and  taking  our  criminal  codes  for  their  subject,  they 
have  well-nigh  divested  crime  of  every  thing  infamous  and 
dreadful,  making  it  to  be  pitied  as  misfortune  rather  than 
frowned  upon  as  wickedness.  We  should  consider,  that  what 
is  just  opmion  with  respect  to  the  criminal  codes  of  other 
nations,  is  prejudice  in  our  favored  land.  We  have  most  spar- 
ingly provided  capital  punishment :  only  for  most  atrocious 
offences,  and  now  rarely  allowed  except- for  the  highest  of  all, 
murder.  In  our  states,  punishment  can  fall  only  upon  deter- 
mined, wilful  Tiolators  of  law.  The  jury-trial,  public  sympathy, 
the  all  powerful  voice  of  public  opinion,  are  the  safeguard  of 
aH  others.  We  know  no  political  offences;  we  merely  see 
how  carefully  they  are  defined  on  our  statute-books,  and  how 
fully  our  people  are  protected  with  respect  to  them.  We  have 
no  high  dignitaries  who  can  imbue  the  laws  or  their  adminis- 
tration with  their  malevolence.  In  our  dispensing  of  penal  jus- 
tice, nothing  weighs  against  the  accused  but  the  public  con- 
aderation ;  the  weights  that  unbalance  justFce,  are  all  on  his  side. 
There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  ought  to  be 
taken,  'vrith  great  -deliberation,  in  this  country.  Russia,  the 
first  of  nations  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  is  a  severe  and 
cruel  government.  It  is  the  kind  and  circumstances  of  punish- 
ment m  the  particularcase,  that  constitute  cruelty.  The  persons 
who  are  the  subjects,  their  number  and  condition ;  the  crimes 
for  which  it  is  inflicted,  freedom  of  thought,  hasty  or  miscon- 
strued expressions;  the  dreary  desolation  to  which  they  are 
consigned,  firom  affluence,  ease,  noble  station,  family  endear- 
ments, to  hopeless  banishment  in  regions  of  ice  and  famine, 
without  a  comfort,  to  endure  the  pains  of  personal  wretched- 
ness, and  the  anguish  of  the  wretchedness  of  all  they  love.  Such 
is  the  extolled  mercy  of  this  iron  power..  In  Russia,  where 
government  is  strong,  and  the  principles  of  its  strength  inherent, 
a  despotism,  it  is  the  course  of  wisdom  as  well  as  mercy  to  labor 
to  mitigate  its  rigors,  relieve  from  its  hard  bearings,  and  lighten 
its  oppressions ;  but  in  these  United  States,  whete  government 
being  the  common  voice,  having  no  power  but  that  spon- 
taneously conferred  for  comttion  safety  dependent  upon  the 
variaUe  humors  of  public  sentiment,  is  necessarily  weak,  the 
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same  course,  \vhioh  in  Russia  is  as  useful  as  it  b  bumanizing,  is 
public  cruelty,  eiiervating  wbat  is  already  too  relaxed,  and 
breaking  down  the  defences,  at  best  too  difficult  to  be  kept  up, 
of  sodalorder  and  personal  security.  Our  whole  system  of  polity 
is  80  constructed  as  to  require  the  aid  of  public  sentiment,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  administration  and  execution  of 
criminal  law.  In  our  system  this  law,  if  it  be  such  as  not  to 
impart  energy  and  sternness  to  public  sentiment  with  respect  to 
crime  and  its  punishment,  but  to  relax  and  depress  it,  must  sub* 
vert  itself,  and  lie  a  dead  letter  m  the  statute-book,  annulled  by 
its  own  moral  influence.  The  sight  or  the  idea  of  the  pale, 
trembling.  Convicted  murderer,  may  produce  two  very  different 
trains  of  sentiment ;  and  what  this  train  shall  be  in  the  particu- 
lar person,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  his  mind  has 
been  ibrmed  to  regard  crime  and  punishment  In  one  of  these 
trains,  pity  of  the  convict,  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  desire 
to  invert  his  awful  doom,  and  the  superficial  inquiry,  who  can 
be  hurt  by  sparing  himi  will  follow  each  other,  conducting  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  punishment  is  malicious  and  yindictivej 
and  the  convict  the  murdered  not  the  murderer.  Such  are  the 
sentiments  and  reasoning  in  the  periodical  before  referred  to, 
in  Colt's  case.  In  the  other  of.  these  trains  of  sentiment,  the 
feelings  are  absorbed  in  the  consolation,  that  the  rights  of 
society  are  vindicated,  that  justice  visits  outrage  with  equal- 
banded  retribution,  that  in  the  most  solemn  sanctions  of  law, 
its  majesty  is  reverenced  and  its  voice  obeyed,  and  that  no  pri- 
vate considerations  avail  to  divert  public  duty  from  its  faithful 
guardianship  of  the  community.  Such  a  view,  while  it  gives  a 
general  sense  of  security,  from  assurance  that  the  law  is  vigilant 
and  energetic,  rests  with  a  feeling  of  dread  upon  the  evij-oauided 
from  the  conviction  that  there  is.no  escape  for  guilt,  and  at  Jtbe 
same  time  it  gives  firmness  and  vigor  to  virtue  by  manifesting 
the  practice  of  justice,  and  the  rebuke  of  iniquity  to  be  alike  its 
attributes,  and  that^  it  is  equally  inconsistent  with  it  to  justify 
the  wicked,  as  to  condemn  the  righteous.  Undei'  the  first  train 
of  sentiment,  the  determination  will  be  to  spare  the  malefactor ; 
under  the  last,  to  protect  the  community,  to  warn  the  profligate, 
and  to  fortify  the  innocent  by  inseparably  connect'mg  in  their 
minds  crime  and  infamy. 

The  course  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  this  country  has 
been  directed  by  th^  first  described  train  of  sentiment,  and  as  a 
consequence  has  extended  and  fostered  it.    The  profession  has 
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been,  not  to  anna)  {mnishment,  but  to  form  and  graduate  it  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  humanity  in  the  advanced  civili- 
zation of  the  age ;  indeed  (o  change  punishment  from  "  brutal'* 
and  ^savage/'  to  human  and  civilized:  characterizing  by 
^*  brutaP'  and  savage"  the  punishments  provided  by  the  pilgrim 
fathers',  Penn  and  his  counsellors^  and  those  patriots  and  sages, 
vrho  conducted  our  nation  through  the  revolution,  in  their  system 
of  civil  polity  under  v?hich  the  people  were  imbued  with  such 
iove  of  order,  6xedness  of  principle  and  intelligence  of  subor- 
dination, that  (what  every  other  people  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment have  utterly  failed  in)  they  sat  down  in  well-regulated 
government  constituted  by  themselves,  in  the  full  possession  of 
civil  and  reKgious  liberty.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  epithets, 
"brutal" — ^*' savage,"  applied  to  punishments  determined  by 
laws  enacted  before  and  directly  after  the  Revolution,  in  the 
original  States  of  this  Union,  by  men  as  distinguished  by  con- 
scientiousness and  humanity  as  b^  practical  wisdom  and  con- 
summate ability,  whose  memory  is  cherished  as  ornaments  of 
our  race,  are  defined  by  the  delicate  feelings  and  refined  taste 
of  those  who  in  pity  to  the  convict  have  interposed  for  his  re- 
Kef.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  nearly  eveiv  state  the  crimi- 
nal code  has  been  changed,  rejecting  what  bad  been  deemed 
an  ^essential  elraient  of  punishment,  for  a  substitute  of  an  en- 
tirely new  principle. 

A  prominent  reason,  for  this  change  bas  been  the  greater 
certainty  of  punishment.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  efficacy 
of  punishment  consists  in  its  certainty  :  that  if  it  is  an  established 
thing,  that  the  law  will  be  ^ecuted  without  fail)  so  that  the 
offender,  if  detected,  must  suffer  the  penalty  it  prescribes,  greater 
leniency  may  be  indulged;  for  men  will  not  ride  small  penal- 
ties, when  they  see  Uttle  chance  of  escape :  that  it  is  this  hc^ 
of  escape,  that  leads  to  crime :  that  when  punishment  is  severe 
juries  wiM  not  coiivict,  or  upon  conviction  governors  will  par- 
don :  and  that  these  considerations  are  familiar  to  those  who 
direct  their  minds  toward  the  commission  of  crime,  and  form 
important  items  in  their  calculation  of  the  probability  of  eluding 
punishment.  These  arguments  seem  to  ^ave  been  allowed  for 
the  purpose  of  demctnst  rating  the  fallacy  of  human  reasoning 
on  this  subject  For  never  was  human  reasoning  more  con-  « 
clusively  confuted  by  experiment.  The  difficulty  of  conviction 
has  been  more  than  double ;  and  the  facility  of  obtaining  par- 
don increased  at  least  tenfold.    With  respect  to  conviction,  a 
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man  prosecuting  an  extensive  and  prosperous  4)usiness  has  diot 
dead  bis  own  daughter,  of  deliberate  purpose  and  with  direct 
preparation,  and  has  been  acquitted  of  all  guilt.  Another  man 
has  literally  hacked  to  death  bis  own  father,  and  been  cleared 
of  wilful  murder.  A  post-master  has  been  convicted  of  stealing 
money  from  the. mail  by  breaking  open  letters  passing  t&rougb 
his  hands  as  post-master,  a  most  deliberate,  base  and  dangerous 
crime,  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  jury  in  their  verdict 
finding  his  guilt,  to  mercy.  It  is  deemed  a  \ictory,  >^hen  a  ^ 
verdict  is  obtained  against  a  notorious  swindler  with  the  fruits 
of  his  iniquity  in  his  hands ;  and  this  victory  cannot  always  be 
achieved.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  point ;  all  con- 
versant with  courts  of  justice  have  been  convinced  by  their  6wh 
observation.  With  respect  to  pardons,  we  have  before  ns  a 
notice  of  a  pardon  in  December  1842,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  sentence  passed  in  April  1840  for  fifteen 
years  imprisonment  for  aiding  to  abstract  money  from  letters  in 
a  post-office :  not  quite  three  years  of  the  term  suffered,  more 
than  twelve  remitt^.  In  New  York,  a  statute  prepared  with 
peculiar  care  and  solicitude,  to  prevent  the  distressing  crime  of 
duelling,  so  fraught  with  calamity,  has  been  deliberately  vio- 
lated ;  the  violation  has  been  boastingly  acknowledged  in  the 
very  teeth  of  justice  i  and  it  has  been  pardoned ;  forming  a 
precedent  that  sanctions  the  crime,  and  pfostrates  the  law. 
Every  kind  of  crime,  the  sentence  uppn  which  is  sufficiently 
inconvenient  to  justify  the  trouble  of  applying  for  pardon,  is 
pardoned.  Where  the  law  appoints  an  imprisonment  of  a  few 
years,  the  greater  portion  of  the  term  is  reprieved.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, as  we  have  seen,  the  public  press  throws  its  com- 
plaints in  relation  to  this  matter  upon  the  .governor,  and  he 
throws  them  back  upon  the  courts  and  juries.  In  New-York 
the  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  agreeing 
that  there  must  be  some  protection  of  life,  and  that  imprison- 
ment for  life  of  the  wilful  murderer  was  as  little  security  as 
could  be  required,  admitted,  that  to  effect  such  a  sanction  of 
law,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  constitution  so  as  to  take 
from  the  governor  the  power  of  pardon  in  this  particular :  it 
being  found  upon  investigation,,  that  sentences  for  life  had 
generally  been  put  an  enid  to  by  pardon  within  four  or  five 
years :  tne  term  which  these  sentences  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  had  been  allowed  to  run  under  the  pardoning  power, 
not  bemg  equal  to  what  the  legidature  had  prescribied  for 
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minor  offences.  There  is  no  special  cause  of  complaiBt  against 
courts,  juries  and  governors  with  respect  to  these  matters ;  the 
influence  of  the  laws  allowing  nothing  painful  and  degrading 
in  punishment,  has  not  only  concealed  or  glossed  all  that  is 
infamous  and  flagitious  in  crime,  but  in  the  spirit  of  thfs  laws 

Eroducing  the  same  spirit  of  carefulness  of  the  malefactor  lest 
e  should  be  treated  with  severity,  has  formed  the  common  sen- 
timent into  aversion  to  the  infliction  of  any  suflering  even  of 
imprisonment  with  abundant  comforts,  so  that  the  moment  it 
begins,  there  is  a  tide  of  sympathy  for  the  convict,  and  of  indig- 
nation against  all  who  have  ^XHitributed  to  bring  him  to  justice, 
no  matter  how  much  he  has  injured  them  by  his  criminality.  A 
man  noted  in  the  community  for  practical  wisdom,  just  think- 
ing, sound  judgment,  in  a  time  of  general  alarm  through  the 
frequency  of  crimes,  was  heard  to  express  doubt,  whether 
society  had  strength  aidequate  to  its  own  protection ;  whether 
our  systepi  of  government  by  laws  could  repress  crime  so  far  as 
required  for  common  safety :  and  that  same  man  within  a  few 
months  afterward,  signed  a  petition  and  was  active  in  exertion 
for  reprieve  of  a  burglar.  The  writer  has  seen  a  man  with  his 
flesh  appearing  to  creep  upon  hearing  it  said,  that  a  hardened 
felon,  old  and  bold  in  violation  of  the  peace  of  society,  ought 
to  be  whipped ;  while  he  listened  with  entire  composure  to  the 
relation  of  the  exploits  of  a  midnight  robber,  breaking  into 
houses  in  the  defenceless  hour  of  sleep,  carrying  peril  wherever 
he  went. 

That  there  is  evil,  is  attested  by  the  common  voice.  But 
"what  remedy  can  be  proposed?  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
answer  the  inquiry.  The  public  mind,  if  it  will  make  itself 
master  of  this  subject,  will  find  a  remedy-  The  common  saga- 
city, brought  into  exercise,  is  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
community.  The  fault  lies,  and  the  mischief  arises,  when  there 
is  an  unpleasant  and  difficult  work  to  be  performed  by  the  body 
politic,  in  their  consentipg  for  the  sake  of  ease,  that  those  who 
will  take  it  off  their  hands  may  do  it  in  their  own  way.  The 
discussion  of  this  subject  heretofore  has  been  all  on  one  side. 
Had  not  the  philosophers  of  leniency  insisted  upon  the  total  ex- 
punging of  capital  punishment  from  the  criminal  code,  probably 
they  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rest  of  the  field.  As  that  is  a  corporal  punish- 
naent,  and  depends  upon,  the  same  reason  as  other  corporal  pun- 
idiments ;  its  being  absolutely  enjoined  by  the  supreme  Lawgiver, 
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may  lead  to  the  iavesttgation,  whether  all  previoiis  twe  com- 
prehending the  wisdom  of  legislation  in  all  places  and  ages, 
has  been  so  very  wron^  in  prescribing  this  mode  of  punishment. 
We  have  seen  that,  m  determining  punishment,  the  attention 
may  be  directed  to  society,  inquiring,  what  is  wise  and  expe- 
dient for  its  protection  and  well-being,  or  to  the  offender  to  see 
bow  he  will  be  affected  by  the  inflietion.  In  the  last  case  the 
motive  that  will  be  excited,  will  be  commiseration.  We  may, 
without  hesitation,  take  the  position,  that  this  undistinguishing 
but  powerful  prmciple  ought  hot  to  be  allowed  to  influence  the 
making  or  administering  of  criminal  law.  It  is  too  much  to 
require,  that  the  only  concern  shall  be  for  the  malefactor.  In 
forming  our  judgments  In  this  matter,  we  should  be  careful  to 
survey  the  whole  ground.  Ours  is  a  government  of  laws.  The 
laws  are  not  vindictive :  they  inflict  pain,  not  that  the  wrong- 
doer may  feel,  but  that  the  community  may  learn  the  character 
of  crime,  and  be  preserved  from  its  baneful  evils ;  that  the  pro- 
fligate may  be  terrified,  and  the  innocent  instructed  and  warned. 
We  have  no  need  to  guard  against  personal  vengeance ;  there 
is  no  cause  for  apprehension  that  punishment  will  ever  be  ag- 
gravated from  this  source ;  but  how  can  we  expect  to  fortify 
youth  against  temptation,  to  preserve  them  from  allurements  to 
indolence  and  indulgence,  leading  tben^  to  become  plunderers 
of  their  fellow  men  instead  of  pursuing  the  toil-worn  course  of 
patient,  painstaking  industry,  unless  by  powerful  safeguards  ? 
And  can  we  have  these  safeguards  in  the  completeness  requi- 
site for  theiv  efficiency,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  criminal 
code  visiting  crime  as  base  and  rendering  it  odious  1  It  is  Very 
certain,  that  the  form  of  law  which  takes  the  part  of  the  of- 
fender, to  make  his  crime  sit  as  lightly  as  possible,  conjuring  up 
the  spirit  of  compassion  to  show  its  winning  aspect  and  seek  its 
gratification  in  the  opportunity  aflbrded  by  the  convict's  con- 
dition, as  a  case  of  suflering  humanity,  will  do  nothing  available 
for  this  end.  But  there  is  a  powerful  principle  of  our  nature, 
which  we  can  call  to  our  aid  byjudicious  legislation,  and  pro- 
duce by  it  most  salutary  moral  effects  in  this  relation.  The  mmd 
may  be  trained  to  connect  specific  things  with  such  revolting 
associations,  that  it  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  them.  Upon 
this  principle  it  has  been  experienced  of  the  worst  of  men,  that, 
all  abandoned  as  they  are,  there  are  things  of  which  they  can- 
not be  prevailed  upon  to  harbor  the  design.  It  is  a  most  useful 
purpose  of  punishment  to  produce  such  association^  to  save 
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me&.il^m  crime  by  makitig  it  rqioisive  to  their  feelingB.  It  is 
the  direct  and  sore  effect  of  this  ^em  of  kniency  to  defeat  this 
purpose,  of  all  others  the  most  efficacious  for  fortifVing  imHy* 
^nee  and  eleTatin^^  the  morab  of  society.  The  objection  to 
pwishment,  that  it  is  degradiog^is  mistaken :  the  object  is  to  hoM 
up  the  cidpnt  as  degraded,  to  maqifest  that  crime  does  degrade 
the  perpetrator.  It  is  no  just  objeclk>n  to  punishment  as  brutal 
and  barbarous,  that  it  subjects  the  convict  to  pillory  and  stripes: 
because  the  law  in  this  way  holds  up  the  desert  of  crime,  the  in- 
femy  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  abhorrence  with  which  it  dbould 
be  r^garde^  Punishment  should  not  b^  excesrive  nor  dispro- 
portionate; but,  in  its  very  nature,  for  infaaious  crimes  it  must 
be  painful  and  ignominious.  Take  away  these  attrib^tes  and  it 
ceases  to  be  punisbment,  and  crime  cei^aes  to  be  infhaous. 
Whatever  may  be  the  self-complacence  of  the  philanthropy 
that  has  succeeded  in  infusing  kindness  into  retributions  of  jus- 
ti(Be  until  there  is  nothing  discernible  in  them,  to  vfhkik  the 
term  '*  infliction"  is  applicable,  there  is  no  benefit  even  to  the 
convict,  certainly  none  to  sot^y.  Ihei^  can  be  no  benefit  from 
glosring  crime.  Although  the  law  be  ev<;r  so  refined  and  deli« 
Gate  in  its  sentence,  the  criminal  is  ruined :  his  principles  are 
oorrupted :  he  has  destroved  his  self*re^>ect :  he  is  conscious  of 
baseness ;  and  he  must  draff  out  life  under  the  slow  torture  of 
self-contempt,  unless  indeed  be  be  incapable  of  such  feeling,  and 
then  he  will  be  the  wretched  skve  of  his  vices  and  wick^ness. 
The  law  raises  no  sufficient  beacon  to  Warn  against  ruin  because 
df  delicacy  and  kindness  toward  the  guilty ;  and  thus  widens 
uie  way  for  the  increase  of  their  number,  and  leaves  them  to 
the  unseen  but  bitter  fruits  prooeeding  from  want  of  strictness  of 
integrity,  and  defect  of  cautiousness  with  regard  to  deviation 
from  rectitude. 

Those  who  have  devised  confinement  to  labor  as  a  substitute 
for  corporal  punishment,  have  given  to  it  a  coloring,  the  pure 
6gtQeBi  of  their  own  imaginatioo.  There  is  no  essential  element 
^  punishment  in  it«  In  the  mass  of  cases  it  produces  no  suf- 
ferbg:  it  makes  no  impression  upon  the  public  of  abhorrence 
or  dread  of  crime :  it  shows  the  convict  in  the  power  and  under 
the  t^aatment  of  the  kind  and  benevolent,  whose  business  it  is 
to  perform  toward  him  the  offices  of  humanitv,  and  by  good 
usa^^e  and  painstaking  expedients  school  him  into  virtue:  re> 
•tonag  him  to  society  a  reformed  and  Worthy  membo*.  Whether 
tius  is  the  course  of  wisdom  to  deter  from  crime,  etdier  the 
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abandooed  who  look  to  it  as  a  means  o/ profit  or  gratiAa^n^ 
or  the  innoceDt  allured  by  temptation,  no  one  who  has  read,  with 
any  advantage  human  nature  or  the  word  of  God,  can  have  a 
doubt  The  soldier  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  or  the  sailor 
in  the  or^nary  pursuits  of  commerce,  is  very  neaHy  as  much 
abridged  of  freedom,  and  undergoes  much  harder  service  than 
the  convict  of  atrocious  crime.  •  Poverty,  even  in  this  favored 
land,  makes  severer  exactions  than  our  crimbal  codes.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  convict's  condition  in  the  penitentiary  is 
greatly  preferable  to  what  his  own  exertions  in  unrestrained 
liberty  would  procure  for  him :  the  labor  less,  the  accommodation 
better.  A  German  gentleman  visiting  the  Philadelphia  prison 
in  1798,  and  seeing  the  prisoners  at  dinner,  remarked,  *^  I  de- 
clare, if  the  convicts  in  our  ^country  were  treated  as  these  men 
ar^,  people  would  commit  crime  to  enjo^  their  fare.''  The 
stigma  of  the  penitentiary  is  obviously  wearing  out :  most  of  its 
inmates  never  had  the  cultivated  sensibility  requisite  for  feeling 
it.  The  operation  of  the  penitentiaty  process  is  ta  remove  the 
convict  out  of  sight,  the  thin^  most  expedient  for  his  eoitifort, 
pleasant  to  his  feelings,  and  judicious  for  covering  his  gcult  with 
oblivion,  keep  him  frOm  observation  until  he  is  forgotten,  and  at 
last  ^restore  him  to  society  with  the  advantage  of  bang  un- 
known, to  put  in  successful  practice  new  schemes  of  wickedness. 
There  is  no  impression  upon  the  public  mind  making  crioae 
dreadful  or  abhorrent ;  and  for  hardship  and  suffering,  it  would 
be  far  severer  upon  the  convict  to  discharge  htm  from  the  bar 
with  his  guilt  made  certain  and  notorious,  to  return  into  the 
community  to  meet  its  frowns,  and  support  himself  by  his  own 
exertions  under  its  indication  and  watchfulness^  It  is  about  a 
century,  since  the  English  poet  wrote 

'<  Her  poor  to  palaces  Britannia  seoids :'' 

we  may  say  m  plain  prose,  we  send  our  convicts  to  palaces.  The 
influence  of  the  poor  laws  in  Engli^Ml  has 'been  calamitous  in 
the  extreme,  and  in  every  relation  it  is  deeply  deplored.  If 
analogous  conspquences  shall  proceed  from  our  Penal  Ckxles, 
the  calamity  will  be  greater  and  more  truly  deplorable. 

One  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  original  advocates  of  that 
system  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Penitentiary  system  was.  con- 
ceived, produced,  fostered,  and  reured,  as  is  said^  to  perfection ; 
after  trial  ot  it  for  more  than  thirty  years  uQder  most  favorable 
circuipstances,  says,  ^<  The  reformation,  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
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PeQDsylTaoia  in  the  year  1790,  was  considered  by  many 
friends  to  humanity,  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and 
«Teat  credit  has  been  gWen  to  it  by  Writers  and  statesmen  in 
Europe,  for  the  wisdom  of  substituting  confinement  and  hard 
labor,  in  place  of  the  disgusting  and  demoralizing  public  punish* 
ments  to  which,  by  the  former  code,,  criminals  were  subjected. 
The  most  signal  good  consequences  were  expected  to  flow  from 
the  system  %  reforming  tbe  inorals  of  those  condemn^  to  sub- 
mit to  it>  and  by  preventing  crimes.  No  one  was  more  san- 
guine on  this  subject  than  the  writer  of  these  observations,  who 
heard  and  read  every  sentence  of  praise  on  the  system  with  j^reat 
satisfactjqp.  They  raised  bis  native  state,  in  the  public  estmia- 
tion ;  they  reflected  honor  upon  the  man  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  s^ong  afiection,  (Dr.  Rush,Wnd  to  yhose  ardent 
zeal  m  the  cause  of  humanity  the  United  Seites  are  indebted  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  plan,  and  for  his  steady  and  able  sup- 
port of  it,  for  several  yeare  previous  to  its  adoption,  in  opposition 
to  the  confederated  influence  and  talents  of  the  bench,  the  bar, 
many  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  other  individuals  of  weight 
in  society.  Above  all,  the  writer  was  led  to  believe  from  almost 
d^ly  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  for  sometime  after 
it  went  into  operation^  that  it  would  in  9  few  years  work  an  en- 
tire reformation  among  the  lower  order  of  manicind.  He  did  not 
even  think  it  an  Utopian  idea,  that  crimes  wou]4  scarcely  be 
known  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  new  system  had  been  a 
few  years  tried.  We  all  know,  and  some  of  us  have  felt,  that 
Aich  have  not  been  the  efieets  of  it ;  the  records  of  the  prisons 
and  the  presentments  of  grand  juries,  show  that  crimes  have 
frreatly  multiplied,  and  the  fear  of  hard  labor  and  confinement 
mi  its  influence,  if  it  ever  had  any,  upon  the  vicious,  nay  upon 
those  who  have  -been  repeatedly  subjected  to  them.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  useAil  to  inquire  into  the  causes  to  which  the  fail- 
ure of  the  system  is  to  be  attributed,  since,  until  these  are  known, 
the  proper  remedies  cannot  be  applied ;  nor  can  smy  means  be 
sugeested^  which  would  be  likely  to  check  the-alarmmg  and  an- 
nual increase  of  crimes.''  {Extract  ^om  American  Edition  of 
Edinburgh  Encydopoodiay  fiMishedtn  1832.] 

The  position  that  there  is  an  increase  of  crime,  is  denied  by 
the  advocates  of  -the  new  qrstem.  [r  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  p^  526,  is  a^^pter  entitled  *'pi- 
HiNi^TioN  OF  CMMB,"  Stating  the  proof  and  cause  of  the  alleged 
diminution;    The  writer  of  this  article  was  once  an  advocate, 
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md  with  great  wocerity  and  oohfidencei  of  tiiis  new  qrstem, 
juMJer  full  cdnTictton  of  its  efiicienpy  rad  practical  effect  to  di- 
miDisb  crime,  and  it3  supplying  the  mo^t  judicious  and  effectual 
jBeans  of  executing  pepal  justice.'    He  entertains  the  highest 
respect  for  die  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and  cordial  esteem  for 
the  very  worthy  persons  connected  with  it^  with  some  of  whom 
it  is  his  privilege  ta  have  a  slight  acquaintance ;  but  he  cannot 
consider,  that  a  society  organized  to  carry  out  a  particular  pro- 
ject, or  its  agents  or  members,  mre  well  qualified  judges  to  deter* 
mine  the  usdulness  or  success  of  their  cbbsen  measure.    The 
mind  becomes  engrossed  with  its  favorite  subject }  its  admiration 
is  constantly  growing  through  its  continued  attention;  whatever 
oomes  in  conflict  with  its  prepossessions  appears  unreiksonable 
md  wicked,  and  it^iVesUgations,  perceptions  and  condosions 
must  be  partial.    4Ki  we  suppose,  that  what  we  have  read 
^constantly  in  the  periodical  press,  in  the  presentments  of  grand 
juries,  in  governors'  messases,  heard  in  uniform  conversation -on 
tins  subject  whoever  introduced)  and  felt  in  the  distresses  around 
us,  has  nofoundation  1  and  what  ground  can  there  be  for  this,  un- 
leas  there  has  b^n  an  increase,  we  may  say  OMNre,  an  alarming 
increase  of  crime !  We  have  no  doubt,  that  Temperance  Societies 
have  produced  much  efect  in  diminishing  the  number  of  crimes. 
Assaults  and  batteries,  and  the  ordinary  outbreaks  of  violent 
passion  under  excitement.  Occasioning  at  one  time  the  greater 
number  of  crimmal  prosecutions,  in  most  districts  have  become 
very  rare,  .and  in  some  have  neariy  oeased.    These  societies 
have  also  elevated  particular  portions  of  the -communi^  above 
other  crimes.    But  must  we  not  confess  that,  in  other  classes  of 
society,  and  other  crimes  of  iar  more  fearful  grade  and  cormpt- 
ing  influence,  there  haye  been  most  deplorable  accessions  to  the 
number  of  malefactors.    In  the  statistics  of  crimes  and  misde* 
meanors  in  Massachusetts  the  past  year,  it  appears  there  have 
been  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  convictions  of  crimes; 
that  there  have  beenseventeen  hundred  and  sixty-four  examma- 
tions  before  the  prosecuting  officers;  that  there  have  been, 
righty-three  sentences  to  the  penitentiary ;  thkt  there  have  been 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  trials  for  offences  against  person, 
five  hundred  and  twelve  trials  for  offences  against  property,  and 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  fornusdemeanors.    The  increase 
.  in  crime  is  stated  as  two  hundred  and  for^r-«cven.    The  defalca- 
tions of  men  in  public  trust  in  New-Yora:  city  in  the  year  1842 
are  set  down  in  the  public  newspapers  of  the  highest  character 
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as  670^000  dollani.  We  see,  tbut  there  is  a  vast  amount  of 
crime,  that  does  not  consign  to  the  state  prison.  The  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  oQbnces  in  Massachusetts  the  past  year 
against  the  person,  are  of  higher  ^rade  than  Assault  and  bat- 
tery, which  b  b  the  number  of  misdemeanors.  One  effect  of 
the  new  system  has  been  td  depress  the  grade  of  crime.  Steal- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  is  punished  with  short  confinement  in  the 
common  Jail :  such  has  been  the  sentence  in  all  the  cases  no^ 
ticed.  We  can  well  remember  when  the  crime  of  stealing  was 
deemed  of  far  higher  grade,  than  that  of  burglar jr  is  how.  In 
New- York  a  crime  of  Dasest  turpitude,  considering  the  standing 
of  the  culprit,  involving  lafrge  amount,  of  most  pernicious  exam- 
ple, has  received  sentence  of  like  lenity.  We  will  further  re- 
mark, that  the  improved  state  of  society  tends  to  the  diminution 
of  crime ;  and  that  the  increase  of  it,  the  deplorable  statistics  of 
it  in  Massachusetts,  where,  according  to  the  state  of  society 
there  ought  to  be  very  few  crimes,  is  proof  of  great  mistake  in 
criminal  jurisprudence. 

We  propose  nothing.  We  doubt,  whether  the  community 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. In  order  to  any  change,  there  ought  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion of  principle.  Our  sole  object  is,  to  bring  this  subject  be- 
fore the  public  mind  for  examination,  and  to  suggest  some  points 
on  "which,  we  believe,  there  is  radical  error.  The  question  how 
crime  should  be  punished  so  as  effectually'  and  properly  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  punishment,  is  of  vital  importance  and  most  diffi- 
cult ^lution.  We  have  seen,  that  punisnment  has  even  a  high- 
er aim  than  the  protecting  of  property  or  person,  in  contributing 
to  elevate  the  commt)n  morals  and  fortify  innocence  against  con- 
tamination by  imbuing  the  public  mind  with  a  just  sentiment  of 
the  turpitude  of  guilt.  We  think,  that  the  body  of  the  commu- 
nity are  convinced,  that  there  have  been  serious  practical  mis- 
takes in  this  matter ;  and  that  benevolencfe  in  pursuing  its  meta- 
physics of  clemency,  has  not  only  impaired  the  defences  of  social 
order  and  security,  but  enervated  moral  principle.  There  is  not 
a  proper  quickness  and  keenness  of  sensibilitv  to  the  baseness  of 
erime.  It  is  Very  manifest,  that  our  knowledge  of  man,  and  our 
philosophizing  upon  his  susceptibility  of  good  impression,  and 
thtf  aptness  and  adequacy  of  prescribed  motives  to  produce  anti- 
cipated effects,  do  not  enable  us  to  treat  successfully  human  de- 
pravity. We  heed  instruction;  and  we  have  in  our  power 
means  of  instruction  worthy  of  iikiplicit  reliance.    But  the  mere 
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mention  of  the  Bible  raises  tb^  cry  of  sectarian,  mvioN  or  church 
AND  STATE.  The  Bible  is  regarded  as  the  book  of  the  -church; 
the  charch  is  deemed,  and  truly,  sectarian;  for  in  this  Country 
where  we  have  no  established  denominatiot^i  every  church  con- 
sists of  a  religious  $ect,  and  the  inference  is  therefore  drawn, 
that  the  Bible  is  sectarian;  discarding  it  from  all  use  but  in  the 
church,  or  in  religious  concerns,  so  that  to  search  the  Bible  for 
instruction  or  wisdom  in  civil  affairs,  is  considered  a  positive  im- 
propriety. The  church,  by  claiming  to  be  the  only-  accredited 
expositor  of  the  Bible,  and  paying  no  deference  to  aiyr  use  or 
construction  of  it,  in  any  of  its  bearings,  except  by  its  own  funo- 
tionaries,  countenances  and  justifies  this  view  of  it.  But  it  is  a 
most  hurtful  prejudice.  We  are  not  Mohammedans  nor  Bud* 
hists :  this  will  be.  at  once  conceded.;  but  what  is  np  less  true, 
is  practically  denied — we  have  not  cast  away  all.  religion;  we 
are  not  an  Atheistic  or  an  Infidel  nation*  We  do  not,  as  a  na- 
tion, reject  reli^on :  we  are  a  Christian  nation ;'  as  a  nation  we 
acknowledge  God,  we  acknowledge. his  attributes,  and  govern- 
ment as  declared  in  his  word,  and  we  receive  the  Bible  as  his 
revealed  word.  We  do  not  allow  the  church  to  interfere  in  our 
civil  government ;  but  we  do  not,  therefore,  disown  the  Bible  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  nor  disclaim  his  authority  or  our  duty. 
We  adore  his  perfect  wisdom ;  and  who  dares  take  the  ground 
of  directly  opposing  or  deviating  from  his  instructions  in  any 
matter  to  which  they  are  properly  applicable  t  The  ground 
upon  which  the  principle  of  our  Institutions  plapes  us  in  relation 
to  this  matter,  is,  that  we  admit  no  infallible  expositor  of  the 
Bible ;  butrthat  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  by  the 
honest  and  diligent  application  of  his  own  mind,  to  understand 
it,  and  conduct  himself  iq  all  his  relations,  as  well  public  as 

!)rivate,  in  as  out  of  office,,  according  to  this  understanding,  eo 
ar  as  it  affords  him  a  principle ,  of  judgment  and  action ;  he, 
and  no  one  else,  bein^  responsible.  Upon  the  ground  of  our 
civil  and  religiouispohty,  harmony  must  i^e^lt  from  reciprocal 
deference  of  the  different  parts  of  society  to  each  other  hi  matters 
within  their  appropriate  spheres,  the  church  not  interfering  in 
matters  belonging  to  the  civ^l  government  nor  the  civil  ffovem- 
ment  in  matters  belonging  to  the  church.  The  notion  that  the 
Bible  is  sectarian,  appropriate  to  the  church,  and  not  the  instruc? 
tor  of  every  man,  is  an  essential  part  of  that  corruption  which 
built  the  papal  hierarchy ;  consigning  every  thing  of  a  spiritual 
nature  to  4he  church  exclusively — as  a  consequence  mcaking  that 
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infallible,  and  destroying  all  freedom  of  opinion:  The  issqe  has 
been  that,  in  the  establi^ment  of  rational  liberty,  men  have  left 
in  the  church  all  that  bad  been  appropriated  to  it,  and  thus 
through  blind  prejudice  have  deprived  themselves  of  the  very 
best  help  whi^h  they  could  have  for  the  wise  use  and  improve^ 
ment  of  theii^  ht^h  privileges — the  word  of  God. 

What,  then,  is  the  instruction  of  th^  word  of  God  in  rela- 
tion to  this  exceedingly  difficult  matter,  determining  the  pimisb- 
ment  of  crime  I  ^  With  respect  to  the  crime  of  murder  we  can 
have  no  doubt.  Immediately  afler  the  flood,  while  our  Pre? 
server  was  accepting  with  special .  favor  th^  spared  remnant  of 
mankind,  uttering  in  the  accents  of  abounding  mercy  the  cov- 
enant, that  the  ground  should  not  be  cursed  iemy  more  for  man's 
sake,  but  that  while  earth  remaineth  seedtime  and  harvest, cold 
and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  should  not 
cease.  He  ordained  the  law — ^**  Whoso  sheddeth  man^s  bloody  by 
man  shall  his  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  lie 
man.*^  This  is  the  primal  law  of  our  race  rescued  from  de- 
struction, to  replenish  again  the  earth,  given  upon  the  inception 
of  the  new  condition  they  were  entering  upon,  as  the  rule  for 
nil  succeeding  generations.  It  stands  unrepealed  as  the  law  of 
God  to  mau.  Its  principle  ditifers  essentially  from  that  which 
is  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  alleged  improvement  of  our  penal 
codes;  it  justifies  the  element  in  punishment,  to  which  the  terms 
•*  brutal, "  **  savage,"  have  been  so  liberally  applied  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  improvement  This  same  principle  is  manifest 
in  all  punishment  prescribed  by  our  Maker.  We  have  no- 
where warrant  from  him  to  fritter  away  penalty  of  crime 
through  sympathy  for  the  criminiil.  Hk  visits  transgression 
with  uncompromiBing  retribution.  He  did  not  spare  even  his 
own  Son.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  most  merciful  of  beings ; 
and  this  his  unyielding  course  with  respect  to  crime,  is  in  mercy's 
cause  and  for  mercy's  sake ;  that  men  may  know  the  character 
and  desert  of  crime,  and  through  this  knowledge  be  fortified 
with  principle  to  withstand  its  alluremcfnts,  to  guard  against  its 
temptations : —  '^  that  they  may  hear  and  fear,  and  commit  no 
more  any  sucfi  crime." 

The  la^  which  we  bave  cited  was  no  part  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  was  given  to  all  mankind,  and  is  the  law  of  all  men 
who  admit  the  right  of  their  Maker  to  govern  them.  It  impo- 
ses as  a  duty  on  jnankind  to  punish  murder  with  death :  our 
Maker,  our  sovereign  Jawgiver,  solemnly  enjoins  an  imperative 
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duty  upon  man  to  protect,  by  requirinff  Wood  for  Wood,  the  life 
6f  man,  because  made  in  the  image  of  God;  It  recognizies  al- 
so, and  justifies  the  principle  of  punishment  by  corporal  inflic- 
tion ;  it  further  shows,  that  our  creator  is  not  indifferent  to  our 
social  state ;  but  that  he  hold^  the  members  of  society  respon^i- 
We  for  the  public  evil  of  allowed  criminality,  and  exacts  of 
them  to  institute  tmd  make  effectual  sufficient  safeguards  to 
protect  and  presence  from  the  defilement^  of  guilt.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Mosaic  law  was  given  to  the  nation  of  Israel  specially ; 
and  that  it  is  not  obligatory  as  law  upon  any  other  people ;  but 
it  is  as  true,  that  these  laws  do  manifest  the  principle  of  uner- 
ring wisdom  in  respect  to  punishment.  We  say  the  principle 
with  respect  to  punishment:  not  that  the  particular  punish- 
ments should  be  prescribed  fbr  th6  particular  offences,  or  that 
the  punishment  of  death,  for  the  specified  offences,  should  be 
transferred  into  any  other  code;  bnt'when  our  Maker  has  pre- 
scribed for  punishment  stripes  and  corporal  inflictions,  it  is  pre- 
sumption indeed  for  us  to  deny  that  punishment  can  properly 
be  of  such  a  nature,  and  worse  than  presumption  to  character- 
ize such  punishments  as  brutal  and  savage.  Whom  do  we 
brand  with  sarageness  and  brutality  by  this  charge  ? 

To  the  argument  deduced  from  the  principle  involved  in  the 
punishments  prescribed  by  the  Ar.L-wisB  in  the  laws  ordained 
by  HIM  for  his  own  people,  the  common  answel'4ias  been,  that 
they  were  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  a  horde  of  tor- 
barians,  incapable  of  refined  impressions,  or  of  being  operated 
upon  except  by  the  grossest  means :  these  gross  or  brutal  pun- 
ishments were,  therefore,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  those  for 
whom  they  were  provided :  but  that  the  progress  of  civilization, 
elevating  to  refinement,  requires  a  correspondent  change.  We 
have  heard  this  position  in  relation  to  that  people,  very  thought*^ 
lessly  asserted,  and  asserted  by  persons  who  ought  Bt  least  fo 
Lave  examined  the  subject  before  pronouncing  an  opinion.  W6 
ask  the  proof  of  the  barbarism  of  that  people  when  receiving 
their  law.  The  law  itself  implies  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the 
contrary.  "  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger  nor  oppress 
hhn."  "  Thou  shalt  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fathei-less  chikJ.*' 
"  Thou  shalt  hot  revile  the  judges,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy 

Eeople.'*  "  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  stumbling- 
lock  before  the  blind/'  "  Thou  sl\^lt  not  hate  thy  brother  m 
thy  heart :  thou  shalt  in  anv  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not 
suffer  sin  Upon  him."    Such  laws  a^  these,  we  might  add  the 
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laws  against  incest  and  others,  are  not  laws  of  barbarians.  We 
then  refer  to  the  history  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  and 
aver,  that  they  will  compare  advantageously  with  any  nation 
of  the  present  time.  It  is  true,  that  they  were  great  mnners 
against  their  God,  and  he  visited  them  with  sore  judgments. 
But  if  oor  history  were  written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  or 
our  sins  were  dealt  with  immediately  under  the  direction  of  Ood 
taking  cognizance  upon  the  spot,  what  would  be  said,  or  be- 
come of  as  1  What  would  be  the  effect  now,  of  such  a  judg- 
ment as  punidied  the  enviousness  and  thirst  of  office  of  Koran, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  t  Besides,  the  laws  given  to  them,  were 
ordained  for  permanent  laws,  to  organize  and  govern  the  state 
as  God's  chosen  people  in  the  land  of  his  promise.  There 
never,  was  a  suggestion  of  the  change  of  these  laws  while  that 
nation  remained.  Thou  ^  gavest  them  right  judgments  and  true 
la w^  good  statutes  and  commandments,''  is  the  just  character  of 
these  Jaws  given  b^  inspired  truth.  The  objection  brrags  itself 
to  the  point,  that  we  are  wiser  than  our  Maker,  {lod  understand- 
ing man  better  than  he,  can  devise  a  better  sj^m  of  criminal 
jurisprudence. 

Others,  to  obviate  this  principle  deduced  from  the  laws  or- 
dained by  Ood j  reply  that  the  New  Testament  has  superseded 
the  01d«  But  what  is  there  in  the  New  Testament  for  mitiga* 
ting  punidunent?  ^  It  may  be  remitted  altogether,  but  only 
through  the  death  of  the  cross.  The  sitfering  of  the  highest 
ponible  punishment,  the  amazing  infliction  of  punishment,  is 
the  only  way  of  mercy  in  the  New  Testament  *^  If  th\ne  eve 
ofiGend  thee  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  fbr  thee  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast 
into  hell  fire :  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
i|uenched  :*' — ^*  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire :  there 
aball  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth :"  ^  and  in  hell  he  lifted 
up  bis  eyes  bemg  in  torment :"  **  and  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ment ascendeth  up  fi>r^ver  and  ever :"  **  and  they  gnawed  that 
ton^pes  for  pain."  There  is  certainly  nethihg  in  the  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  New  Testament  requiring  or  justifying  the  discon- 
Jiection  of  pain  from  crime,  corporal  suffennR  from  guilt ;  noth- 
ing te  mitigate  the  penalty  of  iniquity.  Nor  can  we  sup- 
pose, that  die  Old^  Testament  ha^  transmitted  to  us  the  mind 
of  the  infinitely  vrise  God  for  no  pm-pOse.  No  part  of  it  has 
been  placed  on  record,  and  preserved  as  his  word  without  de- 
49ign.    **  Now  these  things  w^re  our  examples  to  the  intent  we 
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should  XK)t  lust  after  evil  things  as  they  also  lusted"  '^  For 
whatsoever  thin^  were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our 
learning."  '^  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and 
is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  Qorrcction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness."  Jf  we  do  not  approve  the  principle 
which  enters  into  punishment  as  God  prescribes  it,  it  is  not  be- 
cause his  law  was  made  for  barbarians,  and  what  he,  has  pre- 
served in  HIS  word  as  the  teachings  of  Bts  wisdom,  is  sav- 
age and  fit  only  for  savages,  not  ackiptedto  improved  society ; 
but  because  we  do  not  regard  crime  as  he  regards  it,  nor  know 
how,  as  he  knows^  to  deal  with  the  depravityof  our  hatiire* 
We  believe,  that  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  great  apostacy, 
are  cberish^  b^  the  churches.  Oae  pf  these  we  have  alludal 
to,  the  consigmne  of  the  Bible  to  the  chiu'ch  as  its  special  de- 
posit for  its  peCuFiar  Mification^  and  'thus  depriving  society  in 
lis  secular  concerns,  the  adoaiinistration  of  its  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary  departments,  of  the  bteefit  of  the  know- 
ledge, wisdom'  and  just  moral  sentiment  that  would  arise  from 
its  proper  estimate  and  consequent  careful,  general  study.  In 
this  relation  people  of  intelligence  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  down 
absurdity  for  practical  doctrine^  It  is  taken  as  a  clear  proposi- 
tion, that  on  morale  and  moral  questions,  the  chu|rch  owes  no 
deference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  decides  by  its  special  par* 
amount  authority ;  and  that  only  in  things  indifferent  will  it  be 
influenced  by  the  consideration  of  what  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety makes  the  rule  of  every  member^  and  the  instructioD  o( 
inspiration  makes  obligatory  on  the  conscience.  What  is  mo- 
rality but  conformity  to  law?  and  it  begs  the  question, to  say 
that  the  church  ou^ht  not  to  observe  the  civil  law  when  it  sanc- 
tions sin.  What  is  sin  1  Whence  does  the  church  derive  its 
infallible  authority  to  determine  this  pdmt,  so  as  to  set  aside  4be 
adjudication  of. the  civil  power  in  cases  within  its  legitimate 
cognizance  t  We  have- no  doubt,  that  laws  may  be  resisted  on 
the. ground,  of  their  oppression  and  wickedniess.  So  may  the 
church :  and  its  history  shows  more  just  causes  for  this  extreme 
resort,  than  that  of  the  civil  power.  But  let  it  be  con^dered, 
that  these  are  exceptions  not  to  be  discussed,  dangerous  to  be 
contemplated.  The  result  of  such  a  condition  in  the  relations  of 
the  church  and  civil  power,  is  mutual  aversion,  so  that  ap- 
I>ealing  to  the  v^ord  of  God  in  matters  of  highest  concern  of  a 
civil  nature,  although  it  is  directly  applicable,  is  repelled  by  the 
civil  power  as   inadmissible.    There  b   action  and  reaction : 
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tlie  church  absolyes  itsdf  from  all  Axxij  to  respect  civil  legisla- 
tioDy  as  utterly  incompetent;  and  civil  legislators  interdict  all 
reference  to  religion  and  its  associations  as  inconsistent  with 
rational  liberty  and  enlightened  government. 

We  should  be  glad  to  discuss  more  largely  than  our  remain- 
ing space  allows,  the  incident  of  reformation.     We  are  aware, 
that  the  reformation  of  a  criminal,  who  has  proceeded  to  the 
point  of  conviction,  must  be  diflBcult  under  any  regimen.    We 
oelieve,-  however,  that  sbptting  him  out  from  intercourse  with 
men,  and  in  a  condition  where  nothing  of  interest  to  him  de- 
pends upon  his  exertions,  whether  in  solitary  confinement,  or 
under  any  other  prison  discipline,  is  not  the  way  of  reformation. 
Social  influence,  and  the  value  of  .character,  and  the  need  of 
character,  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  livelihood,  afford  mo- 
tives for  amendment,  and  may  lead  to  it.    But  repentapce  is  the 
only  principle  of  reformation :  without  this,  no  change  for  the 
better  contains  in  itself  any  promise.    To  repentance,  a  just 
sense  of  the  turpitude  of  the   crime,  is  essential.    Punishment 
that  does  not  break  the  spirit,  provokes  it.    To  deal  leniently 
with  fault  or  crime,   is  the  direct  course  to  produce  irritation; 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  guilt  is  venial,  and  the  in- 
action undeserved.    There  is  neither  wisdom  nor  mercy  in 
daubing  with  untempered  mortar.    To  repent,  a  man  must  have 
a  just  sense  of  the  baseness  of  crin^e^  and  of  his  own  baseness 
as  criminal,  for  an  abiding  sentiment;  the  punishment  that 
produces  this  effect  is  the  punishment  of  reformation.    Nothing 
is  W)re  unphilosophical  and  unscriptural,  than  to  disallow  a 
punishment  because  it  tends  to  produce  the  consciousness  of 
vileness  and  degradation ;  for  it  is  the  very  state  of  mind  that 
repentance  requires.   "  If  they  accept  the  punishment  of  their 
iniquity,"  ^  thou  hast  punished  us  Jess  than  our  iniquities  de- 
serve,'' are  given  as  indications  of  this  state  of  mind  ;  it  never 
arises  until  a  man  is  forced  to  see  and  feel  the  true  desert  of 
guilt.    Treat  a  man  as  unfortunate,  let  him  fe^el  the  regrets 
and  condolence  of  humanity,  in  his  wickedness,  and  pride  and* 
indignatfon. will  be  the  natural  fruits:  he  will  not    admit  the 
infamy  of  his  crime  unless  the  abjectness  of  his  condition  fas- 
tens upon  him  the  revolting  truth. 

[Since  this  article  went  to  press,  anothet  iilarming  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  some  of  its  statements,  has  been  afforded 
in  the.acquital  of  Mercer,  charged  with  tho  murder  of  He- 
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bertoB.  The  proTOcttioo  was,  indeed,  aggrrarated,  but  coald 
never  JM'tify  the  perpetration  of  murder*  Uen  must  not  be 
permitted,  on  any  account^  to  take  vengeance  into  their,. own 
nands.  The  majesty  and  sacredness  of  Jaw  must  be  maintained, 
and  the  violator  ot  it  be  made  to  feel  the  keeq  edge  of  its 
severest  penalty,  or  we  must  revert  to  a  skte  of  barbarism,  in 
which  each  man  shall  be  obliged  to  wear  bis  own  weapon  of 
defence.  , 

The  ground  of  acquittal  in  this  case,  was  insanity.  Bat 
who  believes  in  the  fact  of  Mercer's  insanity  1  It  is  a  misera- 
ble plea:  and  wo  to  us  when  every  murderer,  who  shall 
perpetrate  the  awful  act  unrder  the  excitement  of  passion, 
amounting  indeed  to  madness,  shall  be  able  enccessfnlly  to 
urge  this  now  everv-day  plea.  The  only  safe  ground  to  take 
on  this  point  is,  that  no  one  shall  be  entitled  to  the  plea  of 
insanity,  who  is  not  an  unquestionable  subject  for  the  insane 
asylum :  and  let  the  mad^house  be  the  future  home  of  every 
one  acquitted  on  that  plea.  Frifnds^  ako,  who  claim  acquittal 
on  this  ground,  ought  to  be,  by  law,  Habie  to  punishment  for 
allowing  the  ipsane  person  to  walk  abroad  in  society,  to  the 
detriment  of  itp  peace. 

It  is,,  in  the  present  case,  especially  to  be  regretted  that, 
I  on  the  return  to  Philadelphia  of  the  lawyers  who  plead  for 
'  Mercer's  acquittal,  they  were  welcomed  by  the  shouts  of  the 
'  multitude,  and  the  waving  kerchiefs  of  some  of  the  dofter 
sex,  and  escorted  to  their  lodgings.  Among  these  wer^  wise  and 
eloquent  men,  who  know  the  value  of  law  to  this  repuhUcj  and 
one  who  has  held  the  high  office  of  <  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
jbowing  deference  to  the  shouting  crowd,  and,  with  bare  heads, 
Wpst  respectfully  expressing  their  sympathy  with  those  inde- 
cent expressions  of  joy  at  the  result.    Better,  far  better  had 
pe  ex-governor  and  his  aeeociates  decidedly  manifested  their 
disapprobation  of  such  proceedings,  and  gone  to  their  closets 
jto  weep  over  the  growing  disregard  of  law  and  mo  Aid  feeling 
'of  compassion  for  the  guilty,     we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
murdered  one  has  friends,  as  well  as  the  murderer,  and  tl^at 
the  former  are,  at  least,  much  as  entitled  tQ  our  sympathy  as 
the  latter.]--£D. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Thb  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Unity  or  thb  Hujf  an  Race,  cos- 

PIBMBD  BT  THE  NATURAL  Hl^TORT  OF  THE   AMERICAN  ABORI- 
GINES. 

Bj  Sanrael  Vorrj,  M.  J>.,  Now-Tork  eiij. 

In  styling  the  native  American  race,  .^Mr^nef,  we  woald 
be  distinctly  understood  not  to  re^d  tbem  as  indigenous,  as 
die  term  id  its  strict  acceptation  implies,  but  merely  that  the 
era  of  their  isolation  goes  back  beyond  the  reach  of  hiflStory.  As 
Americans,  no  part  of  Anthropology  or  the  Natural  History  of 
Man,  can  be  more  interesting  to  us  than  that  of  our  Aborigines. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  yast  theatre  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere has  been  thronged  by  numberless  inhabitants.  While 
many  tribes  of  these  people  have  lived  and  died  without  leaving 
a  trace  of  their  soj6urn  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  others,  as  in 
tropical  America,  itt  the  period  of  its  Spanish  discovery,  were 
a  polished  and  cultivated  race,  living  in  large  and  flourishtng 
cities.  There  is  a  third  class  of  Aboriginals,  still  more  ancient 
and  more  civilized,  known  only  by  their  monumental  antiqui- 
ties, scattered  over  the  United  States,  South  America,  and  the 
intermediate  region ;  but  even  these,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  the 
same  great  family  of  the  human  race.  The  recent  mvestiga- 
tions-of  Stephens,  Norman,  and  others,  among  the  ruined  cities 
of  the  southern  states  of  North  America,  (the  first  having 
closely  exarabed  and  studied  forty-four  sites  in  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan  alone,  exhibiting  the  vestiges  of  ancient  American 
cMliaaiion^)  have  revealed  the  ibonuments  of  a  people,  who 
constitute  now,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  eni^a  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  eastern  continent  has  been  called 
the  Old  World;  but  here,  in  the  JVm,  are  stupendous  ruins, 
which,  perchance,  may  have  flourished  in  their  mast  palmy 
day,  aye,  some  of  them  may  even  have  been  antiquities,  when 
the  seven  hills  which  subsequently  sustained  the  great  city  of 
the  Csesars,  knew  no  other  habitation  than  that  of  the  shep- 
herd's hut  of  Faustulus.  When  Solomon  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  temple  ever  raised  by  man  to  the  honor  and 
gk>ry  of  th6  true  God,  here  may  have  existed  the  ruins  ot 
temples — those  vast  pyramids  which  distinguish  the  primitive 
history  of  man  in  regions  the  most  remote,  and  apparently  the 
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:  widely  separated.  We  do  not,  howercr,  povea  any  pre- 
dae  data  I7  wkich  to  deteoniiie  the  reanotefieas  of  the  eariicst 
Americaa  drilizatioD ;  aod  we  are  not  among  thoee,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  wbo  incline  to  the  opioion  of  the  ezirem^antir 
qoitj  of  some  of  the  now  existing  ruins.  Unlike  the  decayed  and 
mined  institutions  of  the  Old  World,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Thebes,  Babylon,  Palmyn,  and  Petraea,  which  hare  Idt  npoii 
the  institutions  of  posterity  their  sij^,  thus  transmitting  their 

Entness  and  glory;  thoee<tf  America,  on  the  other  hand,  hare 
it  us  nought  save  the  oiemorials  of  their  eyjstence  imirased 
upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  eartk  It  matten  noC  that,  in  the 
deserted  halls  which  once  biased  with  the  glory  <^  mighty 
longs,  the  wild  Arab  with  his  camels  diould  now  lie  down  at 
night ;  for  the  important  principles  which  those  nations^  in  the 
progress  of  man's  civilizatibn,  were  ^iestiaed  to  erolve,  hsTe 
oecn,  notwithstanding  the  dissolutbn  of  their  own  social  and 
pcfitical  instkutions,  bequeathed  to  the  world 

What  we  propose  to  demonstrate  in  the  inrestigation  of  thia 
subject,  if,  that  Berebtion  and  Science  are  both  beams  c^  hgfat 
emitted  from  the  same  Sun  of  Eternal  Trutk  As  truth  can 
ne^er  be  in  opposition  •  to  truth,  so  it  has  been  found  that 
n»any  investigatums  into  the  laws  ct  natural  sciepoe,  which 
were  thought  at  first  to  conflict  with  Holy  Writ,  hare  been  di»- 
esrered  in  the  end,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  inquiry  ii^  the 
tmUjf  of  the  htmum  family  to  afford  copfirmation  and  elucsda- 
tion  of  its  divine  tnkhs.  lie  question  now  bdbre  us  is  one,' 
the  decision  of  which  is  not  a  matter  of  indifferenee  ether  to 
religion  or  humanity.  As  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures is  received  with  implicit  and  reverential  assent  by  the 
readern  of  the.  Repository,  the  beHef  that  all  mankind  are  the 
offipring  of  common  par^ts,  constitutes,  of  course,  a  part  oi 
their  creed ;  but  it  is  our  intention,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
establish  the  same  coadusiotts  independent  of  the  Mosaic 
necerds,  thus  showing  that  the  Author  of  nature  q>ealss  the 
same  language  as  the  Author  of  revelation.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  there  have  not  been  wanting  writers  who  main- 
tain that  the  declaration,  that  the  Creator  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,,  does  not  conqprehend  theunoviliaed 
inhabitants  of  remote  regions^  tbns  exduding  the  Negrseo, 
Hottentots,  Esquimaux,  ete^  as  inferior  in  their  original  endow- 
ments to  th»e  which  are  now  known  as  the  Caucasian  vnxifdtf 
«f  the  bmnan  famlyrftiMl  thus  attempting  to  jtstify  the  i 
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tkm  of  perpetual. servitude;  and  hence  it  becomes  requi^te, 
both  to  meet  these  skeptical  theorists  on  their  own  groandy  and 
also  to  iayestigate  this  question  upon  the  strict  rules  of  modern 
indoctiye  reasoning,  to  abstract  our  minds  from  all  extrinsic  evi- 
dence not  bearing  directly  as  matters  of  fact  i4>on  the  subject. 
Voltaire  vras  one  of  the  first  to.  observe  that  ^^none  but  a  blind 
Bum  can  doubt  tl^it  the  whites,  negroes^  Albinos,  Hottentots, 
Laplanders,  Chinese,  and  Americans,  are  entirely  distinct  races." 
Those  t^odfiifmt  half-men,  half-brutes,  as  the  ruder  tribes  are 
designated  by  M.  Bory  de  Saint-Vineent,  are  excluded  in  his 
^las^cation  from  the  *^  Race  Adamique.'' 

The  authors  whose  writings  we  have  carefully  studied  in 
rderenoe  to  this  subject  are  the  following :  Blumenbacfa — ^^  De 
Generis  Humani  Varidate  KoJtivay^  and  his  CoUedio  Crania^ 
rum  Diversarum  Gentium;  Prichard's  ^^Researcha  into  the 
Physical  History  of  Mankind*^  and  his  recent  work,  entitled, 
«  The  Jfatural  History  of  Mm  ;"  Morton's  «  Crania  Ameri^ 
emoy  or  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Sktdls  of  various  Morigkud 
Jfatims  qfJ^orth  and  South  America  ;^  and  ^  jfn  Inquiry  into 
the  DistkUtive  Characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal  Race  ofAme^ 
rica/^  Lawrence's  ^  Lectures  on  Pkpsiologyy  Zoology ^  and  the 
JVatural  History  of  Man  ;"  Smith's  (Samuel  Stanhope)  '<  Essoin 
on  the  Causes  of  the  Varidyof  Complexifn  and  Figure  in  the 
Human  Specie*  ;"Ly ell's  ^*  Principles  of  Geology /*  Wise- 
man's "  Jhpdve  Lectures  on  the  Cxmnection  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religian,  delivered  in  Rome;^'  Smith  (Rev.  JohnPye) 
**  On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Sirijaturet  md  someparts  of 
Geological  Science;  as  well  as  Humboldt,  Bradford,  Stephens, 
etc.,  on  American  Antiquities**^  To  James  Cowles  Prichard, 
howeyer,  we  acknowledge  our  deepest  obligations;  for  to  him 
we  stand  more  indebted  fdr  knowMge  upon  the  subjects  treat* 
ed  by  him  than  to  all  the  rest  combined. 

Before  considering  the  physical,  moral,  and  iatdlectual  char- 
acteristics of  .the  American  Aborigines,  we  dball  here  introduce 
the  known  facts  relative  to  the  geographical  didributian  of  the 
human  family^  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  m  the 
relative  position  of  America  that  forbids  the  supposition  of  an 
exotic  ongin  of  its.  native  inhabitants.  The  geo^aphical  dis- 
tribution of  man  is^  indeed,  one  of  the  most  interestinjg  problems 
ift  history;  and  history,  if  we  exclude  the  Mosaic  account, 
al£»ds  no  data  for  determtniog  the  great  problem  of  man^ 
origia    kssy  one  virha  aUows  himself  to  speculate  upon  tUs 
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subject,  will  at  first  yiew  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  tbst 
every  part  of  tbe  world  bad  originally  its  indigenous  inhabitants 
— otitocUAoniff,— adapted  to  its  physical  circumstances.  By 
this  hypothesis,  a  ready  solution  is  afforded  of  some  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  presented  in  the  investigation  of  the  ph]^8ical 
history  of  mankind ;  for  Instance^  the  remarkable  diversity  in 
fi^re  and  complexion  observed  among  different  nations — their 
difference  of  inoral  and  intellectual  cha^cter — and  their  pecu- 
liarity of  language,  and  even  dialectic  differences,  observed  as 
far  back  in  antiquity  as  the  day9  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  We 
might  thus  expliain  the  fact  that  Ihe  oldest  records,  ever  since 
Cain  went  to  the  land  of  Nod,  seldom  allude  to  an  uninhabited 
country ;  or  the  no  less  surprising  fact,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  as  for  instance  Central  America,  or  even  the  very 
soil  now  pressed  beneath  our  feet,  we  discover  vestiges  of  a 
primeval  population,  who,  having  dwelt  there  for  ages  and 
brought  the  civil  arts  to  a  comparatively  high  decree  of  culti- 
vation^ were  swept  away  before  the  dawn  of  history.  But 
many  of  these  obscurities  will  be  made  to  disappear  before  the 
lieht  of  sciente,  like  mist  before  the  morning  sun,  tbu^  recon- 
ciling in  many  points  science  and  revelation.  It  will  «ven  be. 
seen,  as  the  result  of  modern  ethnographic  science,  that  the 
four  hundred  dialects  pf  America, — a  multiplicity  of  languages 
which  was  at  first  deemed  incompatible  with  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative,— all  have  the  most  extraordinary  analogies  ^  and  still 
further,  that  aU  the  languages  of  men  are  to  he  regarded  as  dia^ 
lects  of  an  original  one  now  lost ! 

But  to  return  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  man.  The 
probable  birth*  place  of  mankind — the  centre  from  which  Ae 
tide  of  migration  ori^ally  proceeded — has  always  been,  on  the 
assumption  that  .the  whole  human  race  has  descended  from  a 
single  pair,  a  matter  of  speculation  with  many.  History  points 
to  the  East  as  the  earliest  or  original  seat  of  our  species,  as  well 
as  of  our  domesticated  anhndls  and  of  our  principal  food.  Tbht 
this  birth-plc^ce  was  situated  in  a  region  characterized  by  the 
reign  of  perpetual  summer,  and  the  consequent  fipontaneous 
production,  throughout  the  year,  of  vegetable  aliment  adapted 
to  tbe  wants  of  man,  has  always  been  a  favorite  conjecture; 
From  this  point,  with  the  progress  of  human  population,  mea 
would  naturally  diffuse  themsdves  over  the  adjacent  regions  of 
the  temperate  zone ;  and  in  proportion  as  new  difficulties  were 
thus  encountered,  the  spirit  of  mventlon  was  gradually  called 
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lata  sudcessfal  actioD.  In  the  early  stage  of  society-^the  hunter 
period-^maokind  from  hecessity  Kpreads  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity ;  for  800  acres  of  hunting  ground,  it  has  been  calculated, 
do  not  produce  mor^  food  than  half  an  acre  of  arable  land. 
Thus,  eved  at  a  very  early  period,  the  least  fertile  parts  of  the 
earth  may  have  become  inhabited ;  and  when,  upon  the  partial 
exhaustion  of  game,  the' state  of  pasturage  succeeded,  mankind, 
already  scattered  in  hunter  tribes,  may  soon  have  multiplied  to- 
the  extent  compatible  with  the  pastoral  condition.  In  this  man* 
net  may  a  contmuous  continent,  in  a  comparatively  short  period^ 
have  become  peopled ;  but  even  the  smallest  islands,  however 
remote,  from  continents,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  for 
Instance  St.  Helena,  been  invariably  found  inhabited  by  man, 
—HI  phenomenon  susceptible  of  satisfactory  explanation^ 

The  oftK)b8erved  circumstance  of  the  drafting  o/*  canoes  ia 
vast  didamcer  affords,  without  doubt,  &n  adequate  explanation 
of  the  faety(on  the  supposition  that  the  human  family  has  had 
one  common  source,)  that  of  ihe  multitudes  of  islets  of  coral 
and  volcanie  origioi  in  the  vast  Pacific,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
few  families  of  men,  very  few  have  been  found  untenanted. 
As  navigators  have  often  picked  up  frail  boats  in  the  ocean, 
containing  people  who  had  been  driVen  500,  1000,  and  even 
1600  miles  from  their  home,  there  is  nothing  in  the  relative 
position  of  America  that  forbids  the  supposition  of  a  trans- 
Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  oridn  of  its  Aborigines.  A  number 
of  such  instances  are  related  by  Lyell,on'the  autfaorit}'  of  Cook, 
Forster,  Kotzebue,  and  Beechy.  A-  Japanese  junk,  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1J333,  was  wrecked  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America,  at  Cape  Flattery,  and  several  of  the  crew  reached 
the  shore  safely.  Numberless  instances  of  this  kind  might  be 
eited.  In  1799,  a  small  boaty  containing  three  men^  which  was 
driven  out  to  sea  by  stress  of  weather  from  St  Helena,  reached 
the  coast  of'  South  America  in  a  month,  one  of  the  men 
having  perished  on  the  voyage.  In  1797,  tw^e  negroes, 
fscaping  fmm  k  slave  ship  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who  took  to 
a  bd^,  were  drifted,  after  having  been  the  spoi;t  of  wind  and 
trave^  for  five  weeks,  ashore  at  Barbadoes.  Three  natives  ot 
IJleiS  reached  one  of  the  coral  isles  of  Rodack,  havipg  been 
4iiveoi  during  a  boisterous  voyage  of  eight  months,  Ae  amazing 
di^nce  of  1500  miles-  The  ^native  missionaries  travelling 
amdilg  the  difierent  Pacific  insular  eroups,  frequently  -meet  with 
their  countrymen,  who  have  been  drifted  in.Iike  msomer. 
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^Tlie  space  trarersed  ia  soiac  instancesf"  mjs  Ljdl,  **  waa 
80  great)  that  similar  accideats  might  suffice  to  transport  eanoes 
from  varbus  parts  of  Africa  to  the  riiores  of  South  AoieriGayOr 
from  Spain  to  the  Azores,*  and  thtnce  to  North  America;  so 
that  man,  even  in  a  rude  ^te  of  society,  is  liable  to  be  scat* 
t^ed  involuntarily  by  the  ivinds  and  waves  over  the  globe,  in  a 
manner  singularly  analogous  to  that  in  which  siany  plants  and 
animals  are  diffused.  We  ought  not^  then>  to  wonder  that, 
during  the  ages  required  (ot  some  tribes  of  the  fauman  raee  to. 
attain  that  advanced  stage  of  dvilisiition  which  empowers  the 
navigator  to  cross  the  ocean  in  all  directions  with  security,  tbe 
wfaote  earth  should  have  become  the  abode,  of  rude  tribes  at 
hunters  and  fishera  Vf&e  the  whole  of  mankind  now  cot  off^ 
with  the  e^Mfytion  of  one  family,- tnbabitinff  tbe  oM  or  new 
continent,  pt  AustraKa,  or  even  some  coral  idet  of  the  Pacific, 
we  might  expect  their  descendants,  though  they  should  never 
become  more  enlightened  than  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  tbe 
Esquimaux,  to  spread,in  the  counSe  of  ages,  over  the  ^4iole  earthy 
diihised  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to  inerease,  in  a 
limited  district,  beyond  the  means  ^  subsistence,  and  partly  bf 
tbe  accidental  driftitig  of  canoes  by  tides  and  currents  to  distotn 
shores."  , 

Thus  has  tbe  eartti^been  widely  peopled  in  Ae  earliest  peri* 
ods  of  society ;  and  in  later  tim^  as  some  nations  became 
m«uitiffie,  important  diiscoveries  were  made  by  accident.  In  the 
year  862,  Iceland  was  dtscoveifed  by  some  mmriQeni  bound  for 
the  Feroe  Islands^  who  had  been  ihrown  out  of  their  Couiae  by 
tismpests.  The  discovery  of  America  hy  the  Northmen  w«a 
accidental;  and  so  was  the  discovery  of  Braral,  in  ike  year 
1500,  by  a  PcNTtuguese  fleet,  which,  in  its  route  to  the  East  I»- 
dies,  departed  so  far  firom  the  African  coast,  in  order  to  avoid 
certain  winds,  as  to  encounter  the  western  continent. 

In  our  researAes  into  the  origin  of  the  varied^  of  amnkind) 
it  is  necessary  to  dismiss  all  argument  mpriopi.  Let  us  repudi^ 
ate  that  speciousness  of  argumentation  which  mabtains  that  it 
is  much  more  consonant  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  thsiteach 
Hcgion  of  tbe  earth  should  leem  iib  mMo  with  vegetable  and 
animal  prodoctiohs  adapted  to  its  physical  circumstalices,  tban 
that  immense  trac^,  while  a  angle  species  is  Slowly  extoiding 
its  land,  should  remain  for  ^es  an  unoccupied  waste.  The 
question  as  here  viewed,  bekngs  to  tbe  domain  of  natural  ti^ 
tory,  and  especially  to  physi5ogy  and  psychology,  m  based 
upon  the  observatioQ  tf  facts.    Ifenee,  loo,  it  isobviOQify  kn- 
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proper  to  vet  out,  ai  most  viiten  on  tbe  subject  have  done, 
with  a  distributioii  of  ^  homaii  family  into  certain  races,  as 
this  is  in  fact  a  )veinaiture  anticipation  of  the  result  It  is  only 
by  prooeedinfi;^  the  analytical  method,  surreyio^  the  etfanog^ 
faphy*  of  various  countries,  and  deducing  concluBions  from  the 
phi^omena  coQected,  that  the  subjeet  can  be  kgitin^ately  in- 
▼estigated- 

Preliomiary  lo  theconsdderation  of  the  distinctive  diaracterf> 
kties  of  c«r  Aborigines,  more  especially  as  it  is  impcurtant  to 
haw,  in  every  sctentifie  inquiry,  a  clear  idea  of  all  the  terms 
employed,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  by  die  term  spicier,  ia 
natural  history,  is  understood  a  collection  of  mdividuals,  whether 
phmts  or  animals,  which  so  resemble  one  another  that  all  the 
differeooes  among  them  may  find  an  explanation  in  the  Icnown 
operation  of  pbyScal  causes ;  but  if  two  races  are  distinguished 
br  some  characteristic  peculiarity  of  organisation  not  expliea** 
Ue  im  the  ground  that  it  was  lost  by  theoneor  acquired  by  the 
other  through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes^  we  are 
warranted  in  tiie  belief  that  they  have  not  descended  Arom  the 
Wfme-  origmal  stock.  Hence  vatutiesj  in  natural  history,  are 
distinffuisfaedfrom  ^eemby  the  dreumstance  of  mere  deviation 
firom  me  characters  of  the  parent  stock ;  but  to  determine  wiiether 
tribes  <diaracterized  by  certain  diversities,  constitute  in  reali^ 
distinet  species,  or  merely  varieties  of  the  same  species,  is  often 
a  questioh  involving  much  dotibt,--*^  doubt  which  can,'howevar, 
be  generally  remo^  by  a  complrehrasive  survey  of  the  great 
laws  of  or^amzation* 

Species  is  defined  br  Buffon— "^  A  succession  of  ^nilar  indi* 
viduals  «hich  re-proAioe  eacb  other."  By  Cuvier-^  The 
union  of  individuafa  descended  from  each  other,  or  from  common 
parents,  and  of  those  who  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  ie» 
aeoable  eadi  other."  He  adds^— **  Tbe  apparent  di&rence  of 
tbe  races  of  cm  domestic  q>ecies  are  stronger  than  those  of  any 
species  of 'the  same  genus.  *  *  *  The  fact  of  the  successknj 
there&re,  and  of  the  constant  ^uccetsionj  constitutes  akme  the 
tuMy  of -tii^  wpecUi.^ 

•  Tbe  term  Ethnography^  derivecl  from  «^oj,  nation,  and 
^cMftHy  I  wtite,  is  generally  restricted  to  mean  the  classifica- 
tion of  nations  from  the  comparative  study  of  languages  5  or, 
in  ether  words,  it  is  comparative  phflolocfy.  But,  throughout 
Ibis  arttele,  we  use  it  in  a' more  estended  sense.  We  shall 
qpedt  mtft*fmiy4ftfkMwgied  but  jpAfi|iy»QsiiWjBlhnoggayhf. 
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As  regards  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  American  Ab* 
origines,  Dr.  Morton  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions : 

^  Thus  it  is  that  the  American  Indian,  froiti  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  to  the  northern  limit  (^  his  range,  is 
the  same  exterior  man.  •  With  somewhat  Tariable  stature  and 
complexion,  his  distinctive  features,  though  variously  modified, 
are  never  diaced;  and  he  stands  isolated  from  the  rest  of  man* 
kind,  identified  at  a  glance  in  every  locality,  and  under  every 
variety  of  circumstances ;  and  even  bis  desiccated  remains,  which 
have  withstood  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  preserve  theprime-' 
yal  type  of  his  race,  excepting  only  when  art  has  iMerposed  to 
prevent  it." 

From  this  and  other  considerations^  all  of  which  will  be  no« 
ticed  in  detail,  Dr#  M.  arrives  at  the  final  conclunon,  '^  that  there 
are  no  direct  or  obvious  links  between  the  people^  of  the  old  %Dorld 
and  the  new/*  But  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Dr. 
Morton  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  attempt  to  shoMTy  and  as  w< 
conceive  successfully,  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  inference. 

In  surveying  the  globe  in  reference  to  the  different  appear- 
ances of  mankind,  the  most  extraorftinary  diversities  are,  indeed, 
apparent  to  the  roost  superficial  observer.  The  Patagoniati  and 
Cs^re,  compared  with  the  .Laplander  and  Esquimaux,  are  real 

S'ants,  the  stature  of  the  latter  being  generally  two  feet  less 
an  that  of  the  former.  What  a  striking  contrast  does  the 
coarse  skb  and  greasy  blackness  of  the  African,  present  to  the 
delicate  cuticle  and  the  exquittte  rose  and  lily  that  beautify  the 
face  of  the  Georgian !  Compare  the  head  of  the  Caucasian, 
having  those  proportions  whida  we  so  much- admire  in  Grecian 
sculpture,  with  the  fiat  skull  of  the  Carib  or  that  of  the  Ne^ 
with  its  low  retreating  fordie^  and  advancing  jaws  I  •  Or- be- 
hold in  one  the  full  devdonment  of  intellectual  power,  as  dis- 
played in  arts,  science,  and  lita^ture^  and  in  the  other  a  mere 
instinctive  existence!  Hence  arises  the  qu^oni-^Have  alt 
these  diverse  races  distended  from  a  single  stock  f  Or,  on  the 
other  hand :  Have  the  different  races  of  mankind^  from  the  6e- 
ginning  of  their  existtncey  differed  from  one  another  m  titeir 
physical^  morale  and  intellectual  nature  ?  This  inquiry  opens  to 
our  view  a  wide  and  interesting  ^eld  of  investigation  $  and  al- 
though  the  extreme  diversities  of  mankind  just  adverted  to, 
would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  forbid  the  supposition  of  a  common 
oriffin,  yet  we  find  them  all  running  into  one  another  by  such  nice 
and  imperceptible  gradations,  not.  only  m  contiguous  countries 
but  among  the  wne  l>^le>  as  JU>  render  it  often  impracticablei 
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independent. of  the  individuaPs  locality,  to  determine  to  what 
family  of  die  human  race  he  belongs.  Hence  we  surely  do  not 
despair  of  disproving  Dr.  Morton's  deduction,. that  our  Indian 
^<  stajids  isqluiedfrom  the  rest  iif  mankiniL^^ 

Ii^  order  to  present  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject^  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out  the  most  important  diversities 
by  which  the  human  family  is  distinguished,  as  we  find  them 
separs^ted  into  different  raoes ;  and  to  determine  in  connection 
Wit)i  tlte  main  object  of  this  inquiry  and  as  tending  to  elucidate 
it,  whether  these  races  are  merely  varieties  of  one  or  constitute 
distinct  specie^. 

In  the  general  classification  of  mapkind,  we  find  that  nearly 
every  author  has  some  peculiar  views.  Thus,  while  Cuvier 
makes  the  distinction  of  three  races,  Malte-Brun  has  no  less 
than  sixteen.  As  the  division  of  Biumenbach,  consisting  of  five 
varieties,  viz.^  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  American^  Ethiopian, 
and  Malay,  is  the  one  most  generally  adopted,  it  may  be  well 
to  present  here  their  general  d^tinguishing  characters.  Among 
the  principal  characteristics,  those  of  the  skull  are  most  striking 
and  distinguishing.  It  is  on  the  configuration  of  the  bones  ol 
the  head  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  countenance  chiefly  depends. 
Although  as  previously  remi^'ked,  the  various  families  of  man 
run  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations ;  yet,  in  the 
typical  e&amples  of  these  five  pnmary  divisions,  a  very  marked 
difference  is  observable. 

(1.)  In  the  Caucasian  race,  the  head  is  more  globular  than 
id  the  other  varieties,  and  the  forehead  is  more  expanded*  The 
face  has  an  oval  shape  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the  forehead  and 
cheek-bpnes,  which  last  project  nether  latterly  nor  forwards  as 
in  other  races ;  nor  does  the  upper  jaw*bone,  which  has  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  to  which  the  lower  jaw  corresponds,  give 
a  projecting  position  to  the  firont  teeth,  as  in  the  other  varieties. 
The  chin  is  full  and  rounded.  This  variety  is  typically  charac- 
terized by  a  white  skin,  but  we  will  show  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  every  tint,  and  that  it  is  in  some  nations  almost  black ;  and 
the  eyes  and  hair  are  variable,  the  former,  being  mostly  blue,  and 
the  latter,  yellow  or  brown  and  flowing.  It  is  the  nations  with 
this  cranial  formation  that  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization,  and  have  generally  ruled  over  the  others;  or  rather, 
as  we  would  show  more  fully  did  space  allow,  it  b  among  these 
nations  that  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  development  of 
tl)e  anterior  portion  of  the  braitf,  efich  exercising  on  the  other  a 
mutual  influence,  have  gone  hand  in  hand*    Of  this  variety  of 
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fbe  hoiDan  race,  the  chief  fymilUm  tirt  the  Caueasuoit  proper, 
the  Germanic  branch,  the  Cehic,  the  Arabiatf,  the  Lybian,  the 
Nilotic,  and  the  Hindofftanic. 

(2.^  in  the  Mongolian  tariety,  the  he&d,  instead  cf  being 
globular,  is  nearly  square.  The  cheek-bones  project  from  un- 
der the  middle  of  the  orbit  ^  the  ^,  and  turn  liacktrard  in  a. 
remarkable  outward  projection  of  the  zygonhi.  The  orbits  are 
large  and  deep,  the  eyes  obfique^  and  the  upper  part  of  the  face 
exceedingly  flat ;  the  nose,  the  nasal  bones,  i^d  eren  the  space 
intermediate  to  the  eye-brows,  being  nearly  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  cheek-bones.  The  color  of  this  variety  is  olive  or  jrel* 
lowish  brown,  and  the  hair  is  blackish  and  scanty.  Thi*  variety 
of  the  human  familj  has  formed  vast  empires  in  China  and 
Japan,  but  its  civilization  has  been  long  stationary.  It  has 
spread  over  the  whole  of  central  and  northern  Asia,  being  lost 
among  the  American  polar  rac^,  the  Esquimaux,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Caucasian  Tartars  on  the  other.  Extenduig  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  it  comprehends  the  Japanese,  the  Coceans, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Siberians.  On  the  south,  its  limits 
seem  to  be  boimded  by  the  Ganges;  while  in  the  Eastern  Pen* 
insula^  it  is  only  in  the  lower  casts  that  the  Mongolian  features 
predominate  over  the  Indo-Caucasiad. 

(3.)  TheEikiopian  variety,  whidi  recedes  Ae  farthest  fix>m 
the  CaucaSiari,  presents  a  oarro  w  and  dongated  skull,  the  tempo- 
ral muscles,  which  are  very  lar^e  and  powerful,  rismg  very  high 
6n  the  parietal  bon^,  thus  givmg  the  idea  pf  lateral  compres- 
fflon.  The  forehead  is  low  and  retreating.  The  cheek-bones 
and  the  upper  jaw  project' forwards,  and  the  alireolar  ridge  and 
the  teeth  take  a  similar  position.  The  nose  is  thick^  being  al- 
most blended  with  the  checks;  the  mouth b  prominent  and  the 
Kps  thick ;  and  the  chin  is  narrow  and  retracted.  The  color  va« 
ries  from  a  deep  tawny  to  a  perfect  jet ;  and  the  hair  is  black, 
fKtzled,  and  woolly.  In  disposition,  the  negro  is  joyous,  flexi- 
ble, and  indolent  The  whole  of  the  African  continent,  with 
the  exception  of  the  parts  north  and  east  of  the  Great  Desert, 
is  overspread  by  the  different^  branches  of  this  t^pe.  Besides 
Which,  thev  are  found  in  New  Holland,  New  Gumea,  the  Mo^ 
luccas,  and  other  islands.  It  is  not  true  as  is  remarked  by  M. 
Cuvier  and  others^  that  the  people  comprising  this  race  have 
always  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  On  the  contrary, 
numerous  facts  might  be  adduced,  showing  that  many  Negro 
tribes  have  made  considerable  advances  ifi  civilization,  and  that 
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in  proportkm  to  this  improTenient,  do  they  approximate  to  the 
physical  characters  of  the  Caucasian.  For  instance,  in  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  of  which  Timbuctoo  is  the  capi- 
,tal,  civilization  was  comparatively  far  advanced  at  a  time  when 
the  Britons,  as  described  by  Juhus  Csesar,  were  smeared  over 
with  paint  and  clothed  in  Uie  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

These  three  varieties  constitute  the  leading  types  of  mankind, 
the  Malay  and  American  being  no  more  th^n  mere  intervening 
iriiades. 

(4.)  In  the  Malayan  variety,  the.  forehead  is  more  expanded 
than  m  the  African,  the  jaws  are  less  prominent,  and  the  nose 
more  distinct.  The  color  is  blackish  brown  or  mahogany ;  the 
hair  is  long,  coarse,  and  early ;  and  the  eye-lids  are  drawn  ob- 
liquely upwards  at  the  outer  amgles.  Active  and  ingenious,  this 
variety  possesses  all  the  habits  of  a  migratory,  predacious,  and 
maritime  people.  They  are  Ibund  in  Malacca,  Sumatj^,  the  in- 
numerable islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  great  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island. 
,  (b.)  The  An^erican  variety,  which,  as  it  constitutes  the  spe- 
cial  object  of  this  paper,  we  have  reserved  to  the  last.  This 
variety,  like  the  Malayan  in  reference  to  the  Caucasian  and 
Ethiopian,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  similar  relation  to  the  Cau- 
casian and  Mongolian.  The  head,  though  similarto  the  Mon- 
golian, is  yet  less  square  and  the  foce  less  flattened.  The  fore* 
head  is  low^  the  eyes  black  and  deep  set,  and  the  nose  large 
and  aquiline.  The  skin  is  dark  and  more  or  less  red ;  the  hair 
is  black,  straight,  and  long,  and  the  beard  deficient.  They  are 
slow  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  averse  to  mental  cultivation. 
Restless  and  revengeiiil,  they,  always  evince  a  fondness  for  war ; 
but  as  regards  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure,  they  are 
wholly  destitute.  As  exhibiting  the  highest  point  of  attamable 
civilization,  the  ancient  empires  of  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  generally,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  those  of 
China  and  India,  which  hdve  been  for  ages  stationary.  # 

This  race  was,  whei^  first  discovered  by  Europeans,  spread 
over  neariy  the  whole  of  the  Americas  south  of  the  sixtieth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  From  this  point  towards  the  Arctic 
Circle,  our  Indian,  it  is  generally  believed,  bebngs  to  the  Mon- 
golian variety ,iiotwithstandmg  the  analogy  of  language  would 
warrant  an  opposite  inference.  From  Greenland  we  trace  ap- 
parently the  same  family  of  men  to  the  north  of  Europe,  com- 
prising the  Finland  and  Lapland  coasts;  and  thence  to  the 
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Polar  races  of  Asia,  vblch  are  part  of  the  Mongolian  tribes, 
covering  the  immense  region  extending  from  the  line  of  the 
Ural  and  Himmaleh  mountains  to  Behring's  Straits. 

But  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  American  Aborigines,  as  connected  yriih  the  ques* 
tion  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  let  us  first  treat  of  the 
phenomena  ofhyhridity,  which  have  a  close  relation  with  the 
determination  of  species.  An  identity  of  species  between  two 
animals,  notwithstanding  a  strikmg  difference  in  some  particu- 
lars, has  been  inferred,  as  a  general  rule,  if  their  ofipritig  has 
been  found  capable  of  procreating.  Although  this  doctrine  has . 
been  generally  maintained  by  our  most  distinguished  naturalists, 
yet  some  have  rejected  it  as  a  hasty  generalization.  The  pro- 
duction of  hybrids  is  a  phenomenon  observed  not  only  {kmeng 
mammifers,  but  among  birds,  fishes,  the  insect  tribes,  and  the 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and  when  we  survey  the  numerousr  facts 
opposed  to  the  generally  admitted  law  of  nature  that  all  hybrid 
productions  are  sterile,  there  would  seem  to  be  isome  ground  for 
doubting  the  soundness  of  the  general  conclusion.  Thus  the 
dog  and  the  wolf,  and  the  dc^  anc)  the  fox,  will  Weed  together, 
and  the  mixed  ofi&pring  is  capable  of  procreating.  And  that 
mules  are  not  always  barren,  is  a  fact  not  unknown  even  to 
Aristotle.  But  a^  hybrid  productions  are  almost  «inknown 
among  animals  in  their  wild  and  unrestrained  condition,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  a  mutual  repugnance  between  tlrase 
of  different  species;  and  thus  nature  guards  against  «i  universal 
confusion  of  thie  different  departments  of  oganized  creation.. 
Notwithstanding  the  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  fact 
of  the  sterility  of  hybrid  productions,  it  h^s  never  been  ob* 
served  that  an  offspring  similar  to  themselves  has  proceeded 
from  hybrids  of  an  opposite  sex.  The  offspring  of  these  ani- 
mals is  capable  of  being  continued  in  successive  generations 
only  by  returning  iowards  one  of  the  parent  tribes.  It  is  thus 
appaFtnt  that  the  vis  procreatrix  between  different  species,  both 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom^,  is  very  defective,  and 
that  the  law  of  nature  which  maintains  the  diversity  of  tribes 
in  the  organized  world,  is  not  really  infringed  by  the  isolated 
phenomena  observed  in  reference  to  hybrid  productions.  That 
animals  generally  havethe  same  form  and  endowments  now  as  at 
the  remotest  period  of  our  acquaintance  with  them,  is  an  opi- 
nion confirmed  by  the  oldest  historical  records,  as  well  as  by  the 
works  of  art  and  the  actual  relics  found  in  Egyptian  tombs.. 
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The  2oolt>^cal  descriptions  of  Aristotle,  composed  twenty- 
two  centones  ago,  are  still  faithful  to  nature  in  every  particu- 
lar. Hence  it  would  appear  that  insurmountable  barriers  to  the 
intermixture  of  species,  at  least  among  wild  animals,  have  been 
provided  by  nature,  in-  the  instinctive  aversion  to  union  with 
other  species,  in  the  sterility  of  hybrid  productions,  and  in  the 
law  of  the  reproduction  of  the  corporeal  and  psychical  charac- 
ters of  the  parent  in  the  ofispring. 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  that 
mankind  constitutes  a  single  species.  It  is  well  known  to  hor- 
ticulturists and  those  engaged  in  breeding  domesticated  ani- 
mals, that,  by  crossing  and  intermixing  varieties,  a  mixed 
breed  superior  in  almost  every  physical  quality  to  the  parent 
races  is  often  produced ;  and  it  has  also  been  observed  that  the 
intermixture  of  different  races  of  the  human  family  has  pro- 
diiced  one  physically  superior,  generally  speaking,  to  either  an- 
ce^ral  race.  Now,  as  it  is  a  law,  according  to  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Buffoft  and  Hunter,  that  those  animals  of  opposite  sexes, 
notwithstanding  some  striking  differences  in  appearance,  whose 
ofl&pring  is  equally  proKfic  with  themselves,  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  species,  it  follows  that  these  facts  afford  a  strong  con- 
firmatbn  of  the  conclusion  deduced  from  many  dthers,  viz.,  that 
there  ishut  one  human  spedes,  for,  as  just  remarked,  while  the 
offiprin^  of  distinct  species^  (real  hybrids,)  are  so  little  prolific 
that  their  stock  soon  becomes  extinct,  it  is  found  that  the  mixed 
ofl&pring  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species  generally  ex- 
ceeds the  parent  races  in  corporeal  vigor  and  in  the  tendency  to 
multiplication.  This  laWj  however,-does  not  apply  to  the  moral 
aod  intellectcKd  endowments ;  for  we  find  these  deteriorated  in 
the  European  by  the  mixture  of  any  other  rate,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  infusion  of  Caucasian  hlood  tends  in  an  equal  de- 
gree to  ennoble  these  qualities  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man family  It  is,  indeed,  an  undisputed  fact,  that  all  the  races 
and  varieties  of  mankind  are  equally  capable  of  propagating 
{bar ' offspring  by  intermarriage;  and  that  such  connexions 
when  contracted  oetween  indiv^uals  of  the  liiost  dissimilar  va- 
rieties, as  for  instance  the  Negro  and  the  European,  prove,  if 
there  is  any  difference,  even  more  prolific.  This  tendency  to  a 
rapid  increase  is  especially  obvious  amcmg  theso-termed  Mulat- 
toes  of  the  West  Indies.  Upon  this  point  the  philosophic 
Trichard  arrives  *at  the  following  conclusion : — 

^  It  appears  to  me  unquestionable  that  intermediate  races  of 
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mat  ezkt  and  arc  propagated,  and  that  no  impedtmoit  wfaat- 
erer  exists  to  the  popetuatioB  of  Bunldiid  when  the  most  dka- 
milar  varieties  are  blended  together.  We  hence  derire  a  oon- 
clustve  proof,  unless  there  be  u  the  instance  of  bum^n  races  an 
exception  to  the.  oniversally  prevalent  law  of  qrganised  nature, 
that  all  the  tribes  of  m&k  are  of  one  buBoibfJ* 

It  is  well  remarked  \j  Prichardi  that  perhapa  the  solitf  on  of 
the  problem  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family*  mi^ht  be  safely 
left  on  this  tssoe,  or  cooadered  as  obtained  by  this  argument 
The  same  law,  as  is  .well  known,  applies  to  our  Abor^mes.  As 
we  spent  upwards  of  two  years,  when  serving  in  the  Medical 
Staff  of  the  Army,  amoiig  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cbero- 
kees,  we  saw,  especially  in  Florida,  the  most  remarkable  inter- 
mixtures between  the  Indian  and  the  Negro,  as  regards  the 
physio^omy  of  the  individual*  Instead  of  am  apparent  new 
being  like  the  Mulatto,  the  mixed  bf^ring  would  often  exhi- 
bit toe  decided  characteristics  of  the  two  races,  without  any  ob- 
vipus  blending.  Thus,  one  woidd  have  the  ciigp  and  curly  hair, 
united  with  a  reddish  copper-^colored  skin  and  all  the  other  In- 
dian features :  and  another  would  present  the  straight,  long,  and. 
coarse  hair  of  the  Indian  upon  a  true  Negro  skull ;  as  the  low  and 
retreating  iprehead,  the  prcjecting  jaws,  the  thick  nose,  the 
narrow  and  retracted  chin,  and  the  jjet  black  complexion. 

We  shall  also  bere  bring  under  notice  what  may  be  designed 
as  acdderUal  or  conjf^nt^o/ varieties,  these  phenomena  having  a 
close  relation  with  the  diversities  exhibited  amon^  the  various 
tribes  of  mankind.  Among  all  organized  productions,  we  find 
variety  of  form  and  structure  in  the  same  species,  and  even  in 
the  ongpring  of  the  same  parents ;  and  what  is  offtollj  remark- 
able, we  discover  a  tendency  to  perj^uate  in  their  o&pring  all 
individual  peculiarities.  This  constitutes,  in  some  degree,  an 
exception  to  the  general  law  that  animab  produce  their  like,^r- 
an  exception  by  which  it  were  easy  to  explain  the  present  ex- 
istence  of  diversified  races,  originating  from  the  same  primitive 
species,  did  not  a  new  difficulty  arise  in  the  question,  having 
reference  to  the  extent  of  deviation  of  structure  that  may  take 
place  without  breaking  in  upon  the  characteristic  typue  <^  the 
species.  There  are  manv  instances  on  record  in  which  these 
accidental  varieties  have  been  perpetuated  by  hereditary  trans- 
mimon.  One  of  the  most  extraorcKnary  is  the  recent  origination 
of  a  new  variety  of  sheep  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  x^alled 
the /'oncon  or  otter-bretdy^  in  consequence  of  tfa^  shortness  of 
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tbe  limbs  and  the  greatef  propcurtionate  length  of  the  body,  (he 
ferc»legs  being  abo  crooked. 

Among  instances  of  Tariet^  of  stracture  originating  in  tbe 
race  of  man,  which  are  in  like  manner  propagated  through 
many  generations,  may  be  mentioned  the  oIl-obsM^nred  fact  of 
^supernumerary  toes  or  fingers,  and  corresponding  deficiencies. 
Hence  the  names  of  Varus  and  Plautns  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Likewise,  those  peculiar  features  by  which  theindiyid- 
nals  of  some  femilies  are  characterized ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
singular  thickness  of  the  upper  lip  in  the  imperial  bouse  of  Aus- 
tria, which  was  introduced,  three  centuries  ago,  by  intermar- 
riage. These  organic  peculiarities  are  often  transmitted  to  chil- 
dren, even  when  one  of  tbe  parents-is  of  the  ordinary  form,  for 
three  or  four  generatkms.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that 
if  persons  of  this  organic  peculiarity  were  to  intermarrv  exclu- 
sively, we  might  have  a  permanent  race  characterized  by  six 
toes  or  fingers.  We  have  a  similar  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
English  family  of  **  porcupine  men,"  in  whom  the  greater  part 
pi  the  body  was  covered  with  hard  excrescences  of  a'  horny 
nature,  which  were  transmitted  heredttaril)r.  These  remarks 
apply  equally  to  those  pe^liarities  of  organization  which  pre- 
dispose to  many  diseases,  as  well  as  to  the  transmission  of  men- 
ial and  moral  qualities,  all  of  which  are  truly  hereditary.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  varieties  of  structure  are  not  always  transmitted 
firom  first  parents,  and  that  when  they  have  once  arisen,  they 
become,  under  favorable  circumstances,  permanent  in  the  stock. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  charaderisHcs  of  our 
^lH>riginal  nice,- by  which,  in  the  lao^age  of  Morton,  tfaev 
f^  gtpnd  isolaUd  from  the  rest  of  m€mhnd.**  We  shall  speak 
first  of  diversities  of 'form  or  configuration^  the  most  important 
of  which  itf  iloubtless  the  shape  of  the  head  as  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  brain.  The  clasBification  of  skulls  un- 
der five  general  forms  already  given,  is  of  course  entirely  arbi- 
trary; and  as  in  eveiy  other  corporeal  diversity,  so  we  find  in 
regard  to  crania  an  imperceptible  gradation  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  filling  up  the  interval  betweien  the  two  extremes 
of  the  most  perfect  Caucasian  model  and  the  most  exaggerated 
Megro  specimen.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  tbe  diversities 
of  skulls  among  mankind,  and  consequently  in  a  much  less  de- 
gree the  peculiarity  of  our  Indian,  do  npt  amrd.suffident  ground 
fora  specific  difierence-^an  infa*ence  confirmed-,  as  will  be  seen» 
by  the  variatfons  which  occur  in  animals  of  the  same  speciea 
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We  migbt  show,  as  we  think,  conclusivdy,  did  ^ace  allow,  thM 
there  is  a  coimection  between  the  leading  physical  charaeters  of 
human  races,  (and  especially  as  regards  cranial  formation,)  and 
the  agencies  of  cUtpate  ^nd  their  habits  of  existence.  This  is 
very  apparent  in  the  configuration  found  in  our  Aborigines,  und 
equally  so  in  all  other  races  in  the  nomadic  and  hunter  condi-, 
tions,  consisting  of  the  greater  development  of  the  jaws  and 

Spgomatic  (cheek)  bones ;  -in  a  word,  of  the  bones  of  the  face 
together,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  brain.  That  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  taste  and  smelly  is  in  an*  inverse 
ratio  to  that  of  the  brain,vattd  consequently  ta  the  degree  of  in* 
telligence,  b  con^dered  by  Bichat  as  almost  a  rule  in  our  orga- 
nization. By  this  pribciple,  as  an  index  to  those  exalted  pre* 
rogatives  which  elevate  man  above  the  brute,  was  the  Grecian 
sculptor  guided.  Although,  upon  this  point,  the  facial  an^le  of 
Camper  is. not  an  exact  test,  yet  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the 
human  race,  it  varies  from  65^  to  86^,  the  former  being  a  near 
approach  tp  the  monkey  species.  Among  the  remains  of  Gre- 
cian art,  we  find  this  angle  extended  to  §0^  in  the  rq>res^nta* 
lion  of  poets,  sages,  legislators,  etc;,- thus  showing  that  the  re- 
lation hefe  referred  to  was  not  unknown  to  them ;  vidiile,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mouthy  nose,  jaws,  and  tongute,  were  contracted 
in  size,  as  indicative  of  a  noble; and  generous  nature.  In  the 
statues  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  the  Greeks  gave  a  still  greater 
exag^ration  to  the  latter,  and  reduction  to  the  former  chara^S 
teristics,  thus  extending  the  forehead  over  the  face,  so  as  to  make 
a  facial  angle  of  100^.  It  is  this  that  gives  to  their  statuary  its 
high  character  of  sublime  beauty.  Even  among  the  vulgar,  we 
fmd  the  idea  of  stupidity  associated  with  an  ebngation  of  the 
snout. 

As  regards  man's  .average  stature^  the  size  and  propoHians  t>f 
his  trtitw  and.limbSf  and. the  relations  of  different  parts^  it  hu 
been  inferred  by  some  that  these  varieties,  in  connection  with 
other  diversities,  Constitute  distinctive  characters  sufficient  ta 
class  the  humaa  family  under  several  separate  species.  It  has 
been  asserted,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Negro  the  length  of  the 
forearm  is  so  much  greater  than  in  the  European,  as  to  form  a 
real  approximation  to  the  character  of  the  ape.  This  difference, 
however,  is  so  very  slight,  compared  with  the  relative  length  of 
the  arms  of  the  orang  and  the  chimpantsi,  that  we  are  not  even 
warranted  in  the  inference  thatTaces  long  civilised  have  less  of 
the  animal  m  this  respect  in  their  physical  cooformation  than 
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those  in  the  savage  state.    No  peculiarity  of  this  kind  pertains 
to  our  Aborigines;  but  that  uncivilized  races  have  less  muscular 
power  than  civilized  men,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  often  observed, 
and  one  that  we  ran  confirm  from  extensive  personal  knowledge 
relative  to  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  and  Cherokees.    The  exper- 
iments of  the  voyager,  Peron,  with  the  dynamometer^  showed 
that  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen  have  a  physical  superiority 
compared  with  the  natives  of  the  southern  hemisphere.     But 
these  diversities  are  not  specific,  being  merely  variations  arising 
from  the  operation  of  particular  causes  '^  as,  for  instance,  the 
Hindoos,  who  live  on  a  vegetable  aliment  exclusively^  are  less 
muscular  and  have  arms  and  legs  longer  in  proportion  than 
Europeans;  and  hence^  too,  the  miserable  savages,  who  are 
never  well  fed,  but  are  frequently  depressed  by  absolute  want, 
cannot  be  expected  to  equal,  in  physical  strength,  the  industrious 
and  vvell-fed  •  middle  classes  of  a  civilized  community.    That 
i^one  of  these  deviations  amount  to  specific  distinctions  is  ap- 
parent from  two  arguments,  as  laid  down  by  Prichard :— -^'  First, 
that  none  of  the  diSerences  in  question  exceed  the  limits  pf  in* 
dividaal  variety,  or  are  greater  than  the  diversities  found  within 
the  circle  of  one  nation  or  family ;.  secondly,  the  varieties  of  form 
in  human  races  a^e  by  no  means  so  considerable,  in  many  points 
of  view,  as  the  instances  of  variation  which  are  known  to  oc- 
cur in  different  tribes  of  animals  belonging^  to  the  same  stock, 
there  being  scarcely  one  domesticated  species  which  does  not 
display  much  more  considerable  deviations  from  tl^e  typical 
character  of  the  tribe." 

Among  the  physical  characteristics  of  our  Indian,  we  shall 
now  consider  that  of  color  or  complexion^  the  usual  designation 
of  which  is  copper-colered;  but  this  is  considered  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Culloch  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Americans  as  a  race,  hav- 
ing himsell*  proposed  the  term  ''  cinnamon^eolored,^*  Dr.  Mor- 
ton thinks  that,  taken  collectively,  they  would  be  most  cor- 
rectly desigi^ated  as  the  "  brown-race J^  He  adds — *\  Althoughf 
the  Americans  possess  a  pervading  and  characteristic  complex-^ 
ion^  there  are  occasional  and  very  remarkable  deviations,  inclu- 
ding all  the  tints  fron;^  a  dedded  white  to  an  unequivocally 
black  skin." 

In  order  to  show  that  the  complexion,  as  well  as  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  hair,  belonging  to  the  American  Abori^nal, 
are  not  distinctive  but  merely  typical  characteristics,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  general  survey  of  miuddnd.    It  will  be  found 
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« 
that  these  cbaracteristics  become  so  modified,  altered,  and  eranes- 
cent,  that  to  draw  an  absolute  line  of  demarcation  amon^;  five,  or 
any  other  number  of  varieties  of  the  human  famihr*  is  totally 
impossible.    The  Negro  and  the  European  are  the  two  ex- 
tremes, which,  as  in  every  other  particular  in  which  the  Tari* 
ous  tribes  of  human  Und  differ,  pasA  into  each  other  by  insensi- 
Ue  gradations.    The  terms,  white  and  black  races,  can  be 
used  only  in  the  general  sense  of  Caucasian  and  Ethiopian  va- 
rieties.    The  complexion  implies  no  distinction  of  species;  for 
it  can  be' readily  shown  that,  in  this  respect,  the  African  tribes 
Tary  much,  that  the  American  aboriginals  exhibit  the  extremes 
of  white  and  black,  and  that  even  the  Caucasians,  generally 
characterized  as  white,  present  nations  decidedly  black.    In 
the  frontispiece  to  the  Aird  volume  of  Pricfaard's  **  Kesearches 
into  the  Physical  History  of  Man^"  we  have  a  striking  speci- 
men of  a  black  Caucasian,  being  a  portrait  of  Rahomun  Roy — 
**  a  Brahmin  of  undoubtedly  pure  race/^    Among  the  Arabs, 
according  to  the  country  they  inhabit,  vre  discover  the  extremes 
of  complexion.    **  The  general  complexion  of  the  Shegya 
Arabs,"  says  Mr.  Waddington,  **  is  a  jet  black."    He  ad<fe — 
^  The  Shegya,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  are  black — a  clear, 
glossy,  jet  black,  which  appeared  tomy  then  unprejudiced  eyes 
to  be  the  finest  color  that  could  be  selected  for  a  human  being; 
They  are  distinguished  in  eveiy  respect  from  the  Negroes  1^ 
the  brightness  of  their  colore  by  their  hair  and  the  regularity^ 
their  features ;  hr  the  mild  and  dewy  lustfe  of  their  eyes;  and 
by  the  soihiess  ot  their  touch,  in  which  last  respect  they  yieM 
not  to  Europeans."    As  the  Arabs  on  the  Nile  do  not  inter- 
marry with  the  natives,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  given  by 
Burckhardt  and  Ruppell,  the  blackness  of  their  complexion 
can  be  ascribed  to  climate  alone.    In  more  northern^  and  par-, 
ticularly  in  morf  elevated  regions,  the  hue  of  the  Arab's  skin 
is  not  less  fair  than  that  of  mt  European.    '^The  Arab  wo* 
men/'  says  firuce,  ^*  are  not  black ;  mere  are  «vett  some  ex- 
ceedingly fair."    Among  the  Otafaeitans,  who  have  been  long 
celebrated  for  (heir  personal  beauty, Ihe  skin  of  the  lower  orders 
has  a  brown  tint,  which  becomes  so  gradually  lost  in  those  of  a 
superior  caste,  that  the  complexion  in  the  higher  ranks  is  nearly 
wnitc,  or  at  least  but  slightly  tinged  with  brown.    On  the  cheek 
of  the  women,  a  blush  may  be  readily  observed.-    The  usual 
color  of  the  hair  is  black,  but  it  is  of  a  fine  texture,  and  not  im- 
firequently  brown,  flaxen,  and  even  red.    Of  the  natives  of  tiie 
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MairqoesaSy  it  has  been  said  that  ^*  m  form  they  are,  perhaps^ 
the  finest  in  the  world/*  and  that  their  skin  is  naturally  "  very 
fair;''  while  in  the  color  of  their  hair,  all  the  yarious  shades 
found  in  the  different  tribes  of  the  Caucasian  race,  are  ex- 
hibited. 

Efen  among  the  American  tribes,  known  the  world  over  as 
the  **r€d^man"  the  most  remarkable  diversitite  of  complexion 
mte  i>re8eRted,  varying  from  a  decided  white  to  an  unequivocally 
blacuE  skin.  Of  so  deep  a  hae  are  the  Califomians,  that  La 
Perouse  compares  them  to  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
"The  complexion  of  the  Califomians,"  he  says,  "very  nearly 
riesemUes  that  of  those  Negroes  whose  hair  is  not  woolly."  In 
contrast  to  these  black  Califomians,  we  have,  on  our  northwest 
ooast,  tribes  with  skins  as  white  as  the  complexion  of  the 
natives  of  southern  Europe.  Captain  Dixon  describes  a  femak 
whose  "  cournttBlmce  had  all  the  t^heerful  glow  of  an  English 
milk-maid,  and  the  healthy  red  which  flushed  her  cheek,  was 
evea  beaotifully  contrasted  with  the  whiteness  of  her  neck ;  her 
forehead  was  so  remarkably  clear  that  the  translucent  veins  were 
seen  meandering  ^ven  in  the  minutest  branches." 

So  far,  then,  we  can  discover  no  distinctive  characteristics,  by 
wfaidi  the  American  Abor^nal  "  stands  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  fMtnkimd^*  But  as  difference  of  cobr  is  the  most  obvious 
diversity  of  human  organisation  that  meets  the  popular  eye,  we 
will  present  to  our  readers  the  conclusion  of  the  learned  Prichard 
on  thesaaepmit.' 

"  That  the  diflfertnt  leomplexions  of  mankind,"  he  says,  "  are 
w>t  permanent  characsters,  may  be  sufficiently  proved  by  numer- 
ous Acts  Qcrfleoted  from  the  physical  history  dl  particular  races 
of  men.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to  appeal  to 
the  infinite  iiumber  ai  pbeoom^ia  which  are  to  be  found,  pre- 
eisely  anakigous  in  all  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  and 
subsequent  propagation  and  permanence  in  entire  breeds,  in 
the  various  tribes  of  wiimals,  there  being  scarcely  any  tribe  of 
warm-blooded  creatures  which  a^  not'  suliject  to  become  thus 
diversified.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  followmg  outline  of  the 
history  of  particular  tribes  of  the  human  family,  instances  of  this 
vmation  of  color,— of  a  change  from  white  to  black,  and  from 
Uack  to  white,  or  of  both  complexions  actually  subsisting  in 
flie  undoubted  progeny  of  the^ame  stock;  and  these  instances 
so  multiplied  and  so  wdl  authenticated,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  conclusion  which  we  are  obliged  to  draw  in  this  part, 
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at  least,  of  the  investigation  before  us,  as  to  the  great  question 
of  the  unity  or  diversity  of  the  human  species.'' 

The  hair  of  our  Indian  presents  so  little  diversi^  from  the 
rest  of  mankind}  as  to  require  no  special  notice ;  but  as  mach 
stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  the  national  differences  x>t  the 
human  hair,  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Negro  is  of  a  distiact 
species  from  our  own,  a  few  general  observations  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place.  As  regards  the  Aatr,  heardy  and  color  of 
the  irisy  we-ob$:erve,  indeed,  strongly  marked  varieties,  all  these 
having  a  relation  with  the  color  of  the  skin.  While  the  head 
of  the  Caucasian  race  is  adorned  with  an  ample  growth  of  tme 
locks,  and  his  face  with  a  copious  beard,  the  Negro's  head 
presents  short  woolly  knots,  and  that  of  the  American  or  Mon- 
golian, coarse  and  straight  hair,  all  having  nearly  beardless 
feces ;  and  vrith  this  diminotion  of  the  beard  is  combined  a 
general  smoothness  of  the  whole. body.  That  the  coloring 
principle  in  the  skin  and  hair  is  of  a  common  nature,  is  evident 
from  the  fact^  that  among  the  white  races  every  gradation  from 
the  fair  to  the  dark  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  altera- 
tion in  the  tint  of  the  hair.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
colored  varieties  of  men,  for  all  these  have  black  hair ;  but 
among  the  spotted  Africans,  according  to  Blumenbach,  tl^  hairs 

?;rowing  out  of  a  white  patch  on  the  head  are  white.  These 
iacts  in  connection  with  others  observed  among  inferior  animals, 
as  the  dog,  sheep,  and  goat,  prove  sufficiently  that  a  distinction 
of  species  cannot  be  established  on  the  mere  difference  in  the 
hair.    Upon  this  point,  Prichard  very  happily  remarks: — 

"  That  if  this  cuticular  excrescence  of  the  Negro  were  reaHy 
not  hair,  but  a  fine  wool, — ^if  it  were  precisely  analogous  to  the 
finest  wool, — still  this  would  by  no  means  prove  the  Negro  lo 
^  of  a  peQuIi^  a^d^  §ep^rat<t  ^t^cl^  stiice^we  know  that  some 
^ibes  of  animaris  I)e^  wool,  while  others  of  the  same  species 
are  covered  with  hair.  It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  this 
peculiarity  (depends  immediately*  on  climate,  and  is  subject  Mn 
yary  when  the  climate  is  changed ;  but  in  others,  it  is  deeply 
fixed  in  the  breed,  and  almost  anopunts  to  a  permanent  variety .''• 

But  the  so-called  voooUy  hair  of  the  Negro  b  not  wool  in  fact^ 
but  merely  a  curled  and  twisted  hair.  -  This  has  been  proved 
by  microscopic  observation,  upon  the  well-knoMm  law,  that  ther 
character  which  distinguishes  wool  from  hair  consists  in  the 
serrated  nature  of  its  external  surface,  giving  to  it  its  fdting- 
property.  , 
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That  the  physical  characters  of  nations  have  certain  relations 
to  climate,  is  an  opinion  warranted  by  facts,  the  erudite  argu- 
ments of  Lawrence  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Our  re- 
marks here,  however,  will  be  restricted  mostly  to  the  single 
question  relative  to  the  human  complexion.     The  limits  of 
NegToland,  properhr  so  called,  ^eem  to  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
tropical regions  of  Africa*    Now,  if  we  proceed  southward  of 
Central  Africa,  we  find  the  hue  of  the  negro  grow  less  black, 
as  in  the  Caffres  and  Hottentots ;  and,  on  the*  other  hand,  we 
discover  tht  same  law  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.    Although 
sane  of  the  tribes  in  the  Oases  of  the  Great  Desert  are  said  to 
be  black,  yet  they  are  generally  brown  or  almost  White ;  and 
when  we  reach  the  second  ^stem  of  highland^^  which  has  a 
temperate  clime,  the  inhabitants  present  the  ^wing  hair  and 
complexion  of  the  southern  Europeans.    This  general  law,  if 
the  comparison  is  extended  to  Europe,  is  confirmed.     On  ,com- 
naring  the  three  elevated  tracts  bounding  and  containing  be-- 
tween  them  the  Mediterranean  and  ^he  Great  Sahara,  we  find 
that  the  intermediate  region,  (Mount  Atlas,)  differs  much  less 
from   the  northern  (the  Alps  and  Pyrenees)  than  from   the 
southern  chain,  (the  Lunar  Mountains^    The  same  law  is  evi- 
dent in  each,  as  respects  vegetation  and  the  physical  characters 
of  the  human  races.^    Whue  the  mountains  of  Central  Africa 
are  inhabited  by  negroes,  the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas  show  but 
little  diflference  of  j^sical  characters  when  compared  with  the 
Spaniards  and  Piedmontese.    For  the  purpose  of  more  extended 
comparison,  Prichard  divides  £urope  and  Africa  into  eiffht  zones, 
trough  which  he  traces  a  ^adation  in  the  physical  diaracters 
of  the  human  race^    Withm  the  tropics,  as  just  observed,  the 
inhabitants,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  low  aiid  plain  countries, 
are  universally  bliick.    South  of  this  regioa  are  the  red  people 
of  Caffreland ;  and,  next  to  these,  are  the  yellowish-brown  Hot- 
tentots.   North  of  Negroland,  arc  the  "  gentes  subfusci  colons*' 
of  Leo, — tribes  of  a  brownish  hue,  but  varying  from  this  sbad^ 
to  a  perfect  black.    The  next  xone  is  the  region  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, mcluding  Spaniards,  Moors,  Gredcs,  Italians,  etc., 
among  whom  we  find  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  a  brownish- 
white  complexion,  predommant  features.    In  the  zone  north  of 
the  Pyreno-Alpine  line,  the  color  of  the  hair  is  generally  ches- 
nut-brown,  to  whieh  that  of  the  sldn  and  eyes  oears  a  certain 
relation.    Next  come  the  races  charaoterized  by  yelk)w  hair, 
.  Ute  eyes,  and  a  florid  complexion,  such  as  those  of  England, 
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Deimnrrk^  Finland,  ihe  norfbem  tiarts  of  G^erortMiy,  md  n  great 
portion  of  Rottia.  And  noitb  of  Ifaese  sre  ^  Swedes  and 
rforwegians,  distinMudied  by  white  hair  and  light  graj  ejes. 

It  were  derirable  that  niehard  had  proceeded  sdll  rertber 
north,  and  told  vm  why  the  Liaplanders,  Ghreenlanders,  Baqm- 
manx,  Samoiedes,  etc.,  have  a  very  dark  conqdelnon.  This  fadt 
baa  alwajrs  been  a  sttimbring-block  in  the  way  of  the  adTOoatek 
of  a  connection  between  cTimate  and  the  human  complenoB. 
By  them  it  baa  been  referred  to  their  food^  conaistiDg  of  firii 
and  rancid  oil,  to  die  grease  and  paint  with  whidi  they  be- 
smear the  l>ody,  aided  by  the  clouds  of  SHiohe  b  which  Utej 
sit  constantly  invoked  fn  dieir  wretii^ed  cabins.  The  ageniy 
of  these  causes  is  strongly  advocated  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  who  also  refers  td  Blmnenbach,  Fourcroy,  and  J.  F. 
Meckel,  who  concur  in  the  opinion  that,  from  the  affinity  •f  the 
bile  witii  the  fat  br  oil  of  the  animal  body,  nations  that  subsist 
chiefly  on  food  consisting  of  animal  oil,  not  only  smell  of  i^ 
but  acquire  aver^  dark  complexidUi  But  these  northern 
tr^es  have  the  ohve  complexion,  the  broad  large  face  and  flat 
nose,  and  the  other  features  which  characterize  the  Mon^dian 
variety.  Hence  Lawrence  maintains  that  the  d»tinguishing 
characters  of  the  German  and  French;  or  the  Esquimaux  or 
more  southern  Indians,  find  no  explanation  in  climate  mfliH 
en^es.  On  the  contrary,  he  ascribes  the  peculiarities  of  tfiese 
northern  pigmies  to  the  same  Cause  that  make^  the  Briton  and 
German  of  Ibis  day  resemble  the  portraits  of  their  anceflior«, 
drawn  by  Cesar  and  Tacitus.  The  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
gucise,  and  Italians,  ^belong,  he  says,  to  the  Celtic  race,  whose 
mack  hair  and  browner  complexion  are  distinguished  from  the 
Woe  eyes  and  fair  skm  (rf  the  German  tribes,  which  include  the 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  English,  modem  Germans,  ^tc 

That  climate  exercises  ^n  influence  in  causing  diversity  c€ 
color,  is  an  opinion  IScewise  a^ngtfaened  by  flie  analogy  of 
inferior  animals.  As  we  approach  the  poles,  we  find  every 
Aing  progressively  assume  a  whiter  livery,*as  bears,  foxes,  h»res, 
Mcous,  crows,  and  bladcbittis ;  while  some  animals,  as  the  ^er* 
mine,  treaSel,  squirrel,  rdndecr,  and  snow-bunting,  change 
their  color  to  gray  or  white^  ^en  in  the  same  country,  as  me 
winter  aeason  advances. 

We  thus  discover  «  marked  rektion  lietween  the  tAysiodI 
cbwracters  of  nation  and  t^imtite  as  expressed  ty  latitude,^^ 
a  law  that  obtmn^  equf^  in  the  modificatioir  of  cfinmleindiioed  - 
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by  elevation.  Thus  the  sandy  or  brown  hair  of  the  Swiss,  con- 
trasts stroogly  with  the  black  hair  and  eyes  of  those  that  dwell 
below  on  tn^  plains  of  Lombardy.  Among  the  natives  of  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  Biscayan  country,  the  black  hair 
and  swarthy  complexion  of  the  Castilians  give  place  to  light 
blue  eyes,  flaxeh  hair,  and  a  fair  complexion.  In  the  north* 
em  parts  of  AErica,  we  observe  the  same  law  as  regards  the 
Berbers  of  the  f^ains  andthe  Shulah  mountaineers.  And  even  iq 
the  intertropical  region  of  Africa,  several  examples  are  adduced 
by  Prichard.  We  surely  cannot  regard  as  a  mere  coincidence 
the  fact,  that  the  intertropical  countries^  all  around  die  globe 
kave  black  inhabitants ;  tropical  America,  from  its  CTeat  eleva- 
tion, constituting  only  an  apparent  exception,  and  thus  illustra- 
ting the  law  that  an  exception  ma^  prove  the  rule. 

Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  no  point  of  view  can  the  facts  pre- 
sented inteferenceto  the  complexion  and  the  hair,  be  reconciled 
with  the  hypothec  that  the  Negro  cotistitotes  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  in  a  much  less  degree  the  American,  inasmuch  as  we 
ido  not  find  hi  any  depaitment  of  nature,  that  separate  species 
of  organisation  ever  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  degrees. 
We  will  add  a  few  farts  in  regard  to  the  so-called  woolly  haiiTi 
which,  it  has  beed  seen,  is  not  wool  m  fact  Although  the 
shape  of  the  head,  among  the  South  African  tribes,  differs  in  a 
degree  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  their  civilization,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  the  crisp  and  woolly  state  of  the  hair,  not* 
wiffastandinethe  complexion  is  considerably  lighter  than  among 
fhe  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  experiences  no  modification.  The 
Caffires,  for  example,  who  have  black  and  woolly  hair,  with  a 
deep  brown  skin,  baVe  the  high  forehead  and  prominent  nose 
<tf  the  Eurc^ans,  with  projecting  cheek-bones  and  thickish 
lips.  This  tribe^  as  well  ks  the  loloft  near  the  Senegal,  scarce- 
ly differ  from  Europeans,  wtdi  the  exception  of  the  complexion 
and  woolly  hair.  Other  tribes,  as  for  instance  &e  darkest  of  the 
Abyssinians,  approximate  the  Europeans  still  more,  in  the  circum- 
^ance  that  the  hair,  though  -ofleh  criSp  and  frizzled,  is  never 
woolly.  Again,  some  of  the  tribes  near  the  Zambesi,  accord-^ 
tn^  to  Prichard,  hare  hair  in  rather  long  and  flowing  rindets, 
npiwithstanding  the  conctplexion  is  black,  and  the  features  nave 
Ae  negro  type.  The  Citilized  Mand'mgos,  on  the  other  band, 
bave  a  Cranial  ^organization  differing  much  irom  that  of  their 
degraded  neighborsiyet  in  respect  to  the  hair,^thcre  is  no  change. 
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A  similar  obsenration  applies  tp  the  natiyes  of  tbe  islands  in  the 
great  Southern  Ocean. 

Thb  peculiarity  of  hair  would  be  regarded  by  Prichard  as  a 
permaneni  Yariety,  which  ^  differs  from  species/'  he  says,  ^  in 
this  drcumstanceythat  the  peculiarities  in  question  are  not  coeval 
with  the  tribe,  but  sprang  up  in  it  since  the  commencement  of  its 
existence,  and  cons(titutea  deviation  from  its  original  character." 
The  so-termed  woolly  hair  of  the  negro,  may  perhaps  be,  with 
^ood  reason,  classed  among  the  accidental  or  congemtal  diversi-* 
ties  of  mankind,  which  are  transmitted  from  the  parent  to  the 
ofkpring.  This  would  certainly  hot  be  more  extraordinary  than 
the  phenomenon  of  the  Merited  of  sheep^  which  occurred  in 
New  England  Such  peculiarities  in  an  individual,  at  a  remote 
and  unknown  period,  may  have  rei^liljr  become  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  whole  nation ;  for  then  mankind,  few  in  numbers,  were 
dispersing  themselves  i^  detached  bodies  over  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  and  we  can  easily  comprehend  how,  in  the  event  of  the 
occurrence  of  any  peculiarity  of  color,  form,  or  structure,  it 
would  naturally,  as  society  multiplied  in  these  detached  bodies, 
become  the  characteristics  of  an  entire  people.  Under  esdsting 
circumstances,  however,  or  indeed  ever  since  the  population  of 
the  world  has  been  comparatively  large,  these  peculiarities  of 
organization  can  extend  very  little  beyond  the  individuals  in 
whom  they  first  appear^  being  soon  entirely  lost  in  the  g^eral 
mass. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  dwell  particularly  upon  th^  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Negro  \  and  to  this  we  are  led  for  the  reason 
that  as  they  constitute  much  greater  deviations  from  the  Cauca* 
sian  type  than  those  of  the  American  variety,  it  follows  that  the 
reconciliation  of  the  former  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  family,  will  the  more  completely  disprove  the  con- 
clusion of  Morton,  that  *'  there  are ,  no  direct  or  obvious  links 
between  the  people  of  the  old  world  and  the  new.*'  He  adds — 
"  Once  for  all,  I  repeat  ray  conviction  that  the  study  of  physical 
conformation  alone  excludes  every  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race 
from  any  obvious  partipipation  in  the  peopling  of  this  continent" 
Now,  if  the  principles  developed  in  this  es$ay  are  founded  in 
nature ;  such  as,  the  origination  of  the  diversities  of  man  from 
congenital  causes,  and  the  doctrine  that  there  is  an  intimate 
connection  between  physical  feature  and  moral  and  intellectual 
character,  both. being  influenced  by  local  «ause^,  then  does  this 
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last  conclasioB  likewise  prove  a  mere  postulate.  That  there  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  natural  talents  and  dis- 
positions of  nations  and  the  development  of  their  brains,  cannot 
be  denied.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  btellectual  superiority  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  taken  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain.  Time  was,  no  doubt, 
when  the  present  distinction  of  races  did  not  erist ;  and  hence, 
at  the  period  when  man,  in  his  gradual  diffusion,  reached  Ameri- 
ca, the  Caucasian  race  may,  scarcely  have  been  known  as  a 
distinct  variety. 

^  This  klea  [the  American  race  beine  essentially  separate 
and  peculiar]  may,  at  first  view,"  says  Nlorton,  **  seem  incom- 
patible with  the  history  of  man,  as  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Wri- 
tings. Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Where  others  can  see 
Doming  but  chance,  we  can  perceive  a  wise  and  obvious  design 
6\aphytd  in  the  original  adaptation  of  the  several  races  of  men 
to  those  varied  circumstances  of  climate  and  locality,  which, 
while  congenial  to  the  one,  are  destructive  to  the  other."  As 
difficulties,  regarded  by  some  as  insuperable,  have  been  encoun*> 
tefed  in  tracing  back  the  diverse  varieties  of  mankind  to  the 
same  single  pair,  Morton,  like  others  before  him,  has  cut  this 
imaginary  Gordian  knot  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  supernatural 
agency.  He  thinks  it"  consistent  with  the  known  government 
of  the  universe  to  suppose  that  the  same  Omnipotence  that  cre- 
ated msln,  would  adapt  him  at  once  to  the  physical  as  well  as  to 
the  moral  circumstances  in  which  he  was  to  dwell  upon  the 
earth."  Now  this  supposed  miracle  did  not,  of  course,  occur 
nntil  the  dispersion  of  Babel ;  and,  inasmtkch  as  man  is  endow- 
ed with  a  pliability  of  functions,  by  which  he  is  i^endered  a 
cosmopolite, — a  faculty  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  latitudes, — there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  belief  that  it  ever  did  occur,  simply  because  no 
socfa  special  adaptation  was  demanded.  The  cAtefcharacteristics 
which  distinguish  the  several  varieties  of  man,  viz.,  the  compara- 
tive development  of  the  moral  feelings  and  intellectual  powers, 
recjuire  qo  particular  adaptation  to  external  causes.  Least  of  all, 
eould  the  American  raee,  regarded  by  Morton  as  the  same  exte- 
rior man  "  in  every  locality  and  under  every  variety  of  circum^ 
stances^"  have  been  endowed  with  an  **  original  ada^aiion^^ 
**  to  the  varied  drcufnstimces  of  climate  and  locality ^^  masmuch 
as  the  region  inhabited  by  them,  embraces  every  zone  of  the 
earthy  through  a  distance  of  One  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  of 
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htitudel    fa  not  tins  an  abaolnte  CQnfirtati<m  of  bis   own 
theoiyl 

But  for  this  boasted  power  of  accqmmodatiag  himself  to  all 
dimates,  man  is  less  indebted  to  the  pliability  3[  bis  body  than 
to  the  ingenuity  of  his  mind ;  for,  although  naturally  more  de* 
fenceless  against  external  agents  than  interior  animals,  yet,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  mental  endowments^  he  can  interpose  a 
thousand  barriers  a^inst  the  deleterious  efiects  of  climate. 
That  man  thus  modifies  the  agencies  of  the  elements  upon 
himself,  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  there  arises  the.  converme 
question,  already  noticed — ^Do  not  these  ageodes  likewise 
jnodify  him,  thus  fitting  him  to  possess  and  occupy  the  whole 
earth  ?  Are  we  not  to  attribute  to  these  physical  causes,  in  con- 
nection  with  moral  conditions,  the  very  different  organization 

Eesented  in  different  regions  bj^  the  same  human  family? 
enoe  arises  the  question  constituting  the  leading  object  of  this 
paper, — Home  all  ihes^  diverse  races  descended  from  a  single 
stock?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, — Have  th^  d^erent  races  of 
numkind^jrcm  the  beginmng  of  their  existenccy  diff'eredjram  (m$ 
another  in  their  physical^  morale  amd  iviellectwu  nature  f  The 
labors  of  naturalists  in  recent  year^  have  demonstrated  an  admi* 
rable  conformity  between  the  organic  capalulities  of  each 
re^n  of  the  earth  and  the  surrounding  physical  circumstances. 
This  peculiar  adaptation  of  organic  stj:ucture  to  local  conditioi»^ 
is  apparent  in  the  camel  of  the  sandy  deserts  in  which  he  is 
placed,  as^  his  stomach  has  cells  for  holding  water ;  and  al^  iq 
the  circumstance,  that  the  hoofed  animals  of  South  America  are 
suited  to  the  precipitous  Cordilleras,  ^ile  the  solidungular 
quadrupeds  of  Southern  Africa  are  equally  adapted  to  its  vast 
sandy  plains^  And  we  may  add  that  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  similar  adaptation  has  recently  come  to  light,  in  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  discovered^  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky, 
fish  wUhwt  eyeSy — a  specimen  of  which  is  now  in  the  New* 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 

The  natural  history  of  man  in  regard  to  bis  diveraties  may 
also  receive  valuable  elucidation  from  comparative  physiologj*, 
as  well  as  the  laws  of  the  distribution  and  migration  of  plants 
and  inferior  animals.  So  similar  is  the  physical  organization  of 
man  and  the  brute  creation,-7^so  identical  are  the  laws  whereby 
their  species  are  j)reservedy — and  so  analogous  is  their  subjec- 
tion 10  the  operation  pf  natural  causes,  to  the  laws  of  morbid 
influence  and  to  the  agency  of  those  artifidal  combinations 
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akios  frott  domesticatioA  and  ciirilisatioQ» — that  we  kavet 
sags  WiseoMBp  ^'  almost  a  right  to  argue  from  one's  actual 
to  the  othor's  po^ble  modifieationa.''  Tbe  geographic  distri^* 
liutioQ  of  interior  animals  as  coppected  with  that  of  maui, 
is  deemed  of  importance,  on  the  presumption  that  tbe  crreat  di^ 
vernty  and  the  dispersion  of  the  human  race  are  regiuated  by 
some  general  plan^  analogous  .tct  that  which  is  apparent  in  tM 
disCribuitiont  of  the  former. 

Bui  as  regards  the  disfmrsixm  ofohimaU^  we  are  unwillingly 
obliged  wfa^ly  to  forego  its  discussion;  and  as  respects  the 
fkmomena  4f  variatunk  among  planis  and  animals,  which  ars^ 
most  remarkaUy  displayed  in  the  enltivated  tribes  of  the  former^ 
aad  the  domesticated  raises  of  the  latter,  we  are  only  permitted 
to  take  a  glance.  The  best  authenticated  examples  of  the  e£^ 
feds  produced  upou  animals  by  a  change  of  eirternal  circumstan-^ 
ec^  are  afforded  by  the  modifications  developed  in  certain 
bvceds  transpprted  to  the  new  workL  A&  our  space  will  not 
aUow  us  to  present  any  details^  we  cannot  do  better  tban  give 
the  inferences  deduced  by  Prichard  upon  this  suljject 

^^  L  That  tribes  of  animals  which  have  li^een  domesticated  by 
man  and.  carried  into  regions  where  the  clinu^tes  are  different 
ismsk  those  of  th^r  native  abodeSj^undergOi  partly  from  tbe  agency 
of  climate,  and  in  part  from  the  change  of  ezterpal  eircum* 
stances  connected  with  the  Mate  of  domesticity,  gr^t  variations. 

^  2.  That  these  variations  extend  to  considerable  modifica^ 
tbna  in  external  properties,  color,  the  nature  of  the  integument, 
and  of  its  coverings  whether  hair  or  wopl ;  the  structure  of 
limbS|  and  the  proportional  size  of  parts;  that  they  likewise 
ittvelve  certain  physiological  changes,  or  variations  as  to  the 
laws  of  tbe  animal  economy ;  and  kstly,  certain  psychological 
dteration9  or  chanffes  in  the  instinctSj  habits,  imd  powers  of 
psKception  and  intelleet 

^  3.  That  these  last  changes  are  in  some  cases  brought  about 
by  training,  and  that  the  progeny  acquires  an  aptitude  to  certain 
habits  wiSch  the  parents  have  been  taught;  that  psychical 
eharact^rs,,  such  aa  new  instincts,  are  developed  in  breeds  by 
cettivatxHi. 

'  ^  4  That  these  varieties  are  aometkies  permanently  fixed  in 
flue  breed  so  long  as  it  remiuaa  umtfized^ 

^  6.  That  all  such  variations  are  possible  only  to  a  limited  ^ 
taftt,  and  always  with  the  preservatioa  of  a  particular  type,  which 
li  that  of  the  specieSi^    Each  specia  has  a  d^in^te  or  definablo 
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Aancteff  comprisiDg  certaio  underiatiog  pboMBen  of  cxter- 
oal  itmctore,  sum!  likewise  comUot  and  oDcfaaii^csble  dianie- 
teristicstn  the  lawi  of  its  aaimal  ecoooipy  «id  in  rt«  phyriologi- 
cal  nature.  It  is  only  within  these  limits  that  deriatiow  are 
prodoccd  bj  external  circomstaDces.'' 

Admitting,  then,  that  these  phenomena  of  Taria^on  are  analo* 
ffOQS  to  the  dirersities  which  distinguish  the  Tarioos  raoes  of  Ibe 
boman  family,  it  follows  that  the  latter  sboidd  present  still 
greater  differences ;  for,  while  each  niecies  (rf  ttiimals  inferior 
to  man  is  mostly  conBned  to  a  limited  region  and  to  a  mode  of 
exuteoce  that  is  simple  and  nniform,  the  human  raees  are  scat- 
tered orer  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  under  erery  Tariety  of 
physical  eircamstances,  m  addition  to  the  influencea  arising  from 
a  moral  and  intellectual  nature.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by 
Blomenbach,  that  the  difference  between  the  skull  of  our  swine 
and  that  of  the  primitive  wiM  boar,  is  quite  equal  to  that  ob* 
served  between  the  crania  of  the  l^egro  and  of  the  European. 
That  swine  were  unknown  in  America  until  carried  hither  from 
Europe,  is  a  conceded  point ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  compara- 
tively  short  period  that  has  intervened,  there  now  exist  many 
breeds,  exhimtiog  the  most  striking  peculiarities  as  compared 
with  one  unother  or  with  the  original  stock.  The  pigs  carried 
in  1609  from  Spain  to  Cuba  degenerated,  according  to  Herera, 
into  a  monstrous  race,  with  toes  half  a  span  long.  They  here 
became  more  than  twice  as  large  as  their  European  progenitors. 
Again,  we  find  the  breed  of  domestic  swme  in  France,  with  a 
high  convex  spine  and  hanging  head,  just  the  reverse  of  that  of 
England,  with  a  straight  back  and  penduk>us  belly.  In  Hun- 
gary  and  Sweden,  we  meet  with  a  solidunffular  race.  It  is  also 
observed  by  Blumenbach,  ^*  that  there  is  less  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  skull  in  the  most  dissimilar  of  mankind,  than  between- 
the  elongated  head  of  the  Neapolitan  horse  and  the  skull  ctf  the 
Hungarian  breed,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness  and  the 
extent  of  the  lower  jaw.^' 

Returning  to  the  characteristics  of  the  American  Aboriginal, 
we  find,  as  regards  physiological  taws,,  no  deviation  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  As  respects  the  duration  of  human' l^t^  ii  is 
evident  that  there  exists  no  well  marked  difllerence  among  the 
different  families  of  men.  As  all  natk>ns  have  the  tendency  to 
exist  for  a  given  time, — ^the  three^^score-and-ten  of  the  Hebrew 
beinp  also  allotted  to  our  Indian, — they  appear  thos  also  as  ontr 
q>ecte8.    The  duration  of  human  Fife,  however,  varies  from  ikt 
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influence  of  external  causes  in  different  climates  upon  the  animal 
economy ;  but,  at  the  same  ti^ie,  individuals  removed  to  a  new 
climate  acquire  in  sucCeteive  generations  a  gradual  physical 
adaptation  to  its  local  conditions.  Thus  the  natives  of  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  and  of  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding 
the  destructiveness  of  these  clicbates  to  Europeans,  sustain  com- 
paratively little  inconvenience.  As  the  cells  of  the  camel's  sto- 
mach, as  already  remarked,  show  a  wonderful  adaptation  of 
organic  structure  to  local  conditions,  without  being  referred  to 
climatic  agency,  so  the  system  of  the  Negro,  as  his  skin  is  a 
much  nK)re  active  organ  of  depuration  than  that  of  the  white 
man,  is  better  adaptcid,  let  the  remote  cause  be  what  it  may,  to 
(he  warm,  moist,  and  miasmial  climates  ef  the  tropics. 

K  the  comparison  as  re^rds  the  duration  of  human  life,  how- 
ever, is  extended  to  the  simiae,  notwithstanding  their  very  close 
approximation  to  man  in  physical  structure,  the  contrast  is  very 

Seat.  As  the  greatest  longevity  of  the  troglodyte  Is  no  more 
an  thirty  years,  we  thus  perceive,  more  especially  when  also 
we  consider  that  all  the  monkey  tribes,  in  their  natural  state,  are 
confined  almost  wholly  to  the  intertropical  zone,  the  close  rela- 
tion of  what  are  generally  regarded  as  extreme  diversities  among 
the  human  races.  As  we  discover  no  difference  in  this  respect 
smon^  the  three  races  of  the  European,  ouf  Indian,  and  the  Ne- 
gro, there  is  little  ground  for  introducing,  as  was  done  by  Lin- 
naeus, Buffouj  Helvetius,  and  Monboddo,  the  ourang-outang  into 
the  human  fami^.  Moreover,  we  find  as  attributes  common  to 
the  three  races  just  mentioned,  the  erect  attitude,  the  two  hands, 
the  slow  development  of  the ,  body,  and  the  exercise  of  reason. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  structure  of  the  monkey,  who  is 
four-handed)  proves  that  to' him  the  erect  attitude  is  not  natural. 
The  striking  characteristics  of  the  predominance  of  the  fore  arm 
over  the  upper  arm,  and  the  great  length  of  the  upper  and  the 
shoHneSis  of  the  lower  limbs,  are. peculiarly  adapted  to  his  climb- 
ing habits.  How  beautifully  is  the  majestic  attitude  of  man, 
which  announces  to  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  t|ie  globe  his  su- 
periority, described  in  the  words  of  Ovid : 

Pronaque  euro  speotent  aninmlia  cetera  ierramj 
■  Ot  homini  sublime  dedit ;  cetumque  iueri 
Jussit;  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vultus. 

And.  while  all  other  creaturea  to  the  dust 
Bend  th^ir  low  look,  to  man  a  front  sublinfte 
He  fave,  and  bade  him  ever  scan  the  ekie8> 
And  to  the  stan  lift  up  hit  loAy  gase. 
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M  regards  the  progre^  off^ysicd  dei^tiofmeni  wA  th$  ptri- 
odical  changes  of  the  constUtUioUy  such  as  the  frequency  of  thiQ 
pulse,  the  period  appointed  by  mature  for  niarriagey  or  any  other 
of  the  vital  functions,  it  appears  that  mankind,  >vhether  abori* 
ffinal  to  the  old  or  the  new  world,  present  little  diversity ;  and 
qiis  little  is  of  course  attributable  to  difference  of , climate. 

The  pathological  history  of  the  different  races  constitutes  as 
much  a  part  of  their  phvsical  description,  as  any  feature  in  their 
anatomical  structure ;  ror  there  are  certain  diseases  peculiar  4» 
man,  a  list  of  whi^b  has  been  made  out  by  Blumeobadu 
From  a  survey  of  the  facts  eonnepted  with  this  question,^  it  ap*. 
pears  that  the  whole  hjuman  family,  makiog  due  allowance  for 
endemic  influences,  are,  ecjually  object  to  those  ills  which  '^  ^esh 
is  heir  to,"  thus  confirmmg  the  doctrine  that  a.  common  nalnre 
pertains  to  all  human  kind. 

But  there  are  other  facts  on  the  ground  of  physical  charao^ 
teristics  tending  to  show  that  the  American  Aboriginal  does  not 
stand  '^  isolated"  The  affinity  of  the  Americans  with  the  peor 
pie  of  Eastern  Asia,  notwithstanding  the  yery  remote  period  at 
which  man,  in  his  gradual  diffusion,  reach^  our  continent,  is 
confirmed  by  a  strilong  physiognomical  resemblance^  as  well  afli 
by  many  customs,  arts,  and  religious  observances.  As  legsudB 
a  resemblance  in  physical  characteristics,  the  evidence  of.  maiqr 
travellers,  who  were  competent  j[udges,.  might  be  introduced 
wkh  much  point  ^  The  American  race,"  says  Humboldt,  **  haa 
a  striking  resembl^iuse  to  the  Mongol  nations,  which  include 
those  formerly  called  Huns,^  Kulans,  and  Kalmucks."-^^^  Wei 
observed,"  says  Barrow,  speaking^  of  the  Braziliao  Indians^ 
^  the  Tartar  or  Cl^oese  featureSy^MKr^tcu/or/y  the  eye^  strongly 
marked  in  the  cou^tenance  of  these  Indians."  Of  tb^  Chui* 
guanos,  a  Peruvian  tribe,  Mr.  Temple  speaks  thus :— ^^  Had  I 
seen  thiem  in  Europe,  I  should  have  supposed  them  to  be  Chi« 
nese,  so  closely  do  they  resemble  those  peofde  in  their  features." 
The  testimony  of  many  others  equally  ^decisive  might  be,  pre- 
sented, but  it  will  suffice  to  adduce  one  more,  vi2.,  Mr.  Led- 
yard,  who  speaks  from  extensive  personal  knowledge.  Writing 
from  Siberia  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  says—-"  I  shall  never  be  able 
without  seeing  you  in  person^  and  perhaps  not  then,  to  inform 
you  how  universale  and  circumstantially /Ae  Tartars  resemble 
the  Morigines  of  America.  They  are  the  same  people — 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most,  numerous  of  any  other;  and 
had  not  a  small  sea  divided  them,^they  would  all  have  been  still 
known  by  &e  same  Aame.''    Among  ^  numecbua  $aoCb  that 
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might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  same  9ffimt]ry  on  the 
score  of  customs,  a  single  one  must  suffice.  The  i&ythiansi 
like  Qur  Indians»,were  in  the  habit  of  scalping  their  enemies 
slain  in  battle,  both  regarding  these  scalps  as  their  proudest  tro- 
phies. This  is  relat^  by  Herodotus,  (Melpomene,  LXIV.,) 
who  also  describes  the  mode  of  stripping  the  skin  from  the  head. 
Besides,,  the  Thracians  are  described  by  Homer  as  having  their 
hair  only  on  the  cro wa  of  the  head ;  and  this  custom,  as  among 
our  Indians,  prevails  generally  among  the  Moneol  nations,  the 
head  beine  shaved,  and  only  a  tuft  or  tress  of  hair  left  on  the 
crown,  i  he  Caucasian  nations^  on  the  other  hand,  have,  in  all 
ages,  cherished  an  abundant  growth  of  hair. 
.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nkerUal  endowments  of  the  American 
Aborigines.  As  regards  their  moral  treats^  Dr.  Morton  thinks 
the  characteristics  quite  distinctive ;  and  of  these,  the  following 
may  be  considered  the  strongest.  **  One  nation,"  he  says, "  u 
in  almost  perpetual  hostility  with  another,  tribe  agabst  tribe, 
man  against  ma^  i  and  with  this  ruling  passion  are  linked  a 
merciless  revenge  and  an  unsparing  destru9tiveness."  But 
these  characteristics  can  be  considered  merely  as  the  extreme  of 
passions  common  to  all  mankind,  not  only  in  the  savage  state, 
but,  under  certain  circumstances,  in  the  condition  of  the  higbert 
civilization.  Without  refenring  to  the  barbarous  excesses  of 
nations  equally  uncivilized,  b^old  Rome^  even  in  her  most 
palmy  day,  when  she  was  wont  to  drag  in  chains  her  barbarian 
captives  from  the  remotest  frontier,  to  swell  the  triumphal  pomp 
of  a  successful  ^eiieral !  Britain  and  Thrace  thus  yielded  up 
their  noblest  spints,  that  spurned  the  yoke  in  vain,  to  die  for  the 
amuseo^ent  of  Roman  ladies!  Compelled  to  enter  the  amphi- 
theatre of  wild  beasts  and  the  arena  of  the  gladiator,  the  cap- 
tives were — 

"  Botohered  to  make  a  Roman  lu^day.^ 

Behold  next  the  historic  page  of  not  only  cwUizedy  but 
Christianized  man.  But  we  would  not  bring  to  the  light  of  da/ 
the  deeds  of  a  nation  belonging  to  our  own  enlightened  age, — 
a  people  who,  pretending  to  wisdom  and  philosophy,  es- 
tablished a  *'  reign  of  terror,''— cannibals  who  drank  the  blood 
and  ate  the  hearts  of  their  victims!  These  moral  convukiona 
which  tear  up  the  elements  of  society,  throw  a  fearful  light  on 
the  ferocity  of  human  nature,  hidden  under  the  arts  andplear 
sures  of  civilized  nations.    They  are  like  the  convulsions  of 
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physical  nature,  tebich  disclose  volcanic  fires  beneath  fertile  and 
flowery  fields. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cruelty  of  our  Indian  is  not  without  a 
parallel, — a  remark  that  applies  eaually  to  his  Idfve  of  vengeance. 
A  Scotch  Highlander,  wronged  by  an  individual  of  another 
clan,  for  example,  retaliated  on  the  first  of  the  same  tribe  that 
fell  into  bis  power.  The  feuds  of  the  Corsican  become  beredi*-' 
tary :  vengeance  is  taken  by  one  family  upon  another,  the  actors  in 
which  may  have  been  unborn  at  the  period  of  the  original  quarreL 
As  regards  the  tntettedual  faculties  of  our  aboriginal  race, 
Morton  is  Of  opinion  that  they  *^  are  decidedly  infenor  to  the 
Mongolian  stock ;  •  *  and  as  to  their  social  condition,  they 
are,  probably,  in  most  respects  the  same  as  at  the  primitive 
epoch  of  their  existence.'' '  The  general  inaptitude  of  Indian 
character  to  conform  to  new  laws  and  customs,  it  has  been 
shown  by  experience,  presents,  however,  tio  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  tneir  gradual  civilization.  The  Choctawsand  Chero- 
kees,  and  the  Crefeks  to  a  considerable  extent,  abandoning  the 
venatitt  life,  have  ^  become  an  agricultural  people.  Advancing 
in  the  useful  arts,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  property 
has  gone  hand  in  hand ;  and  in  proportion  as  mental  cultiva- 
tion has  taught  them  the  value  of  salutary  and  uniform  laws, 
they  have  becoitie  capable  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  free 
government.  The  Cherokees  Rve  under  written  laws,  on«  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  trial  by  jiiry.  The  Choctaws  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  civilization.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
their  country  resembles  the  new  frontier  of  white  settlements. 
They  understand  the  value  of  money,  and  possesi^  the  comforts  of 
domestic  life,  such  as  the  common  luxuries  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  They  cultivate  Indian  corn  and  Cotton,  have  large 
stocks  of  cattle,  and  have  cotton-gins  and  mills  of  different 
kinds,  as  well  as  mechanical  shops.  In  these  three  tribes,  like- 
wise, the  rising  generation  have  the  advantage  of  schools,  a 
portion  of  the.  annuity  received  frogi  our  government  being  iip* 
propriated  to  that  purpose.* 

*  It  has  been  recently  stated  in  the  Natchitoches  Herald 
that  the  Choctaws,  who  number  17,000  souls,  have  raised 
$40,000  to  build  a  College  for  the  education  of  their  youth  | 
and  that  they  have  a  press  which  last  year  printed  more  than 
thrcie  million  pagfss  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Do  these  people 
belong  to  a  race  unsusceptible  of  civilization  t 
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That  the  American  Aboriginal  is  susceptible  of  civilization  if 
proved  by  the  single  fact,  that  three  contemporary  centres  of 
civilization,  ^ch  independent  of  the  other,  existed  in  tropical 
America,  viz.,  the  Mexicans  in  the  north,  the  Peruvians  in  the 
south,,  and  the  Muyscas  of  Boeota  intermediate.  Nor  did  these 
three  civilized  states  stand  isolated  from  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bors ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  extremes  gradually  merge 
into  each  other,  some  nations  in  this  gradation  holding  a  place 
80  completely  intermediate  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  classif)r 
them  with  either  divisiion.  In  this  relation  stood  the  Araucani- 
ans  to  the  Peruvians ;  the  Aztee  rulers  of  Mexico,  at  the  period 
of  the  Spanish  in v^on,  fo  the  less  fierce  Toltecas,  whose  arts 
they  had  usurped  \  and  still  later,  the  Natchez  tribes  of  the 
Mississippi  exhibited,  even  amon^  many  of  the  rudest  traits  of 
^av^e  life,  some  traces  of  the  rennement  of  their  Mexican  pro* 
genitors.  To  what  degree  of  civilization  the  Mexicans  and  Pe- 
ruvians would  have  attained,  had  America  remained  unknown 
to  Europe,  it  is  of  course  in^possible  to  determine ;  but  even 
had  Mexico  and  Peru  undergone  intellectual  degradation  and 
gradual  extinction  from  intrinsic  causes,  there  would  not  be 
wanting,  analogous,  events  in  the  history  of  the  old  world. 
Look  upon  the  present  state  of  Itatv  and  Greece,  and  contrast 
them  with  the  people  who  gave  ^fory  to  the  age  of  Augustus 
and  Pericles!  This  state  of  things  did  in  reality  exist  in 
America  at  the  jperiod  of  its  discovery,  as  is  proved  by  the  three 
great  groups. of  monumental  antiquities* in  the  Uaited  States, 
New  Spain, .  and  South  America.  Many  of  the  ancient  and 
cultivated  nations  had  become  extinct,  or  subjugated  by  the  in- 
roads of  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  tribes ;  and  even  in  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  the  civilization  of  earlier  ages  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  a  state  of  decadence. 

Of  all  parts  of  America,  the  tropical  pprtions  pre  best  adapt- 
ed for  awakening  the  savage  man  to  a  sense , of  )xis  intellectual 
powers.  Th^t  the  civilization  of  countries  is  greatly  influenced 
by  climate  and  physical  features,  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  the 
cradles  or  n^r8eries  of  the  first  nations  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  records — the  people  in  which  the  intellectual  facul- 
tie9  were  first  awakened  from  the  brutal  sloth  of  savage  life — 
Appear  to  have  been  extensive  plains  or  valleys,  irrigated  by 
fertilizing  streams,  and  blessed  with  a  mild  climate.  As  the 
means  of  sustenance  are  in  such4ocaUties  easily  obtained,  the 
human  mindt  if  man  in  thi^  primitive  state. will  relBect  at  all,  is 
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most  apt  to  receive  tbat  impake  ivhich  ]eads  to  the  caltrration 
and  development  of  bis  nature.  It  is  in  SQcb  regions  that  vre 
discover  the  most  ancient  centres  of  population ;  as,  for  exam- 

Ele,  the  simple  habits  of  wandering  shepherds  were  exchanged 
y  the  Semitic  nations  for  the  splendor  and  Itixury  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon :  and  in  the  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Nile,  we 
also  find  the  nrst  foundation  of  cities,  and  the  earliest  establidi- 
ment  of  political  institutions;  and  here,  too,  were  invented 
hieroglyphic  literature  and  those  arts  which  embellish  hiiman 
life.  Thus  has  it,  likewise,  been  in  America ;  for  the  elevated 
lands  within  the  tropics  afford  a  delightful  climate,  the  heats  of 
summer  and  the  rigors  of  winter  bemg  alike  moderated ;  and 
here  the  earth  yields  its  fruits  almost  spontaneously.  Hence  it 
was  in  this  region  that  the  American  Aboriginal  first  received 
the  impulse  of  social  improvement ;  here  were  laid  the  first  fouo^ 
dation  of  cities^  and  here,  too,  as  was  just  remarked  of  Egypt, 
was  invented  hieroglyphic  literature. 

As  the  most  ancient  cities  of  which  we  have  any  rec6rd,  as 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Thebes,  were  founded  in  the  midst  of 
aUuiial  soils,  deposited  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the 
Nile,  this  aeency  would  appear  to  haVe  been  the  means  em- 
ployed, in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
residence  of  social  and  civilized  man.  Ueology  would,  indeed, 
seem  to  demonstrate,  tiiat  the  formation  of  soils  for  the  support 
of  animal  and  vej^etable  life,  is  one  of  the  numerous  evidences 
of  design,  by  whrch  the  external  world  has,  through  successive 
physical  revolutions,  ultimately  become  so  admirabty  adapted  to 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  condition  of  man. 

From  the  recent  extensive  researches  relative  to  American 
antiquities,  we  seem  furly  warranted  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions. The  first  seats  of  civilization  were  in  tropical  America, 
whence  it  was  gradually  diffused  north  and  souA.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  civnized  tribes,  two  distinct  epochs  are  observable, 
the  first  and  most  ancient  having  existed  m  unl)roken  tranquillity 
for  a  long  and  indeterminate  period ;  the  second  being  charac- 
terized by  national  changes  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  inroads 
13{  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  tnbes.  The  style  and  character 
peculiar  to  the  monumental  antiquities  of  tne  New  World, 
prove  that  all  have  proceeded  from  branches  of  the  same  human 
family. 

The  relics  and  monuments  fi>und  m  the  United  $tateis,  whidti 
point  for  tbar  origin  totrard  Mexico,  shoW  that  the  ancient  in- 
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tebhants  had  arrived  at  a  considerable  degree  of  ciriKzation,-^ 
that  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  lived  in  extensive  citiea, 
and  under  regular  forms  of  govermnent,— that  they  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  many  metals,  were  skilled  in  the  art 
of  fortification,  and  were  not  unacquainted  with  astronomy  and 
geometry ;  the  hist  two,  as  well  as  a  decided  system  of  teligion, 
beingin  the  hands  of  the  priesthood.  At  the  period  of  the  dis* 
corery  of  America,  these  ancient  and  cultivated  nations  had 
become  extract  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Natchez  tribes  of  the  Miflsisjsippi,  who 
fitill  retdned  son&e  traces  of  the  civilization  of  their  Mexican 
progenitors.  These  extinct  tribeswwe  no  doubt  coeval,  if  thegr 
did  not  precede  them,  with  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Pheni- 
oians.  With  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  North 
America  lying  south  of  the  United  States,  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted. Unlike  the  latter  reccion,  in  which  the  prior  existence 
t>f  civilized  communities  became  a  question  of  inquiry  to  the 
afnticjuary,  the  former  afbrds  the  most  decisive  evidence  of 
liaving  been  occupied  for  many  ages  by  civilized  nati(Hi& 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Yucatan,  were  found  hj  the  Spanish 
invaders  Oo^upied  by  populous  nations,  distributed  in  regularly 
organized  states,  partakmg  of  the  monarchical,  aristocraticai, 
am  republican  forms  of  government.  Here  were  immense 
cities,  rivalling  in"  the  magnificence  of  thrir  temples  and  edifices 
those  of  the  Old  World, — a  remark  eoually  applicable  to  roads, 
aqucductSj  and  other  public  works.  It  has  been  well  said  that, 
as  reganls  civilization,  those  people  were  decidedly  superior  to 
the  Spaniards  themselves^  on  their  first  intercourse  with  the 
Pbenteians,  or  that  of  the  Gauls  when  first  known  to  the  Gredra, 
or  that  of  the  Germans  and  Britons  in  their  earliest  communi'^ 
cation  with  the  Romans.  Indeed,  in  the  knowledge  trf  some  of 
the  sciences,  these  aboriginal  Americans  equalled,  if  they  did 
not  surpass,  their  conquerors.  The^  seem  to  have  had  a  mental 
tymstitution  adapted  to  scientific  mvestigettioti.  Their  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  and  astronomy  was  both  ejitensive  and 
accurate.  In  architecture  and  sculpture  they  bad  made  great 
advances.  The  remains  of  aqueducts  and  eanals  lor  irrigatioa 
yet  exist  They  knew  how  to  extract  metak  from  ores ;  how 
to  form  imkges  of  gold  and  silver  hollow  within ;  how  to  cut 
the  hardest  precious  stones  with  the  greatest  nieety ;  how  to 
dye  cottoli  and  wool,  and  to  manufacture  them  into  figured 
Atufi.    Herrera,  ialBS  aeceant  of  the  narkiMat  the  Mexioaa 
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city  of  Tkscala,  says — "  There  were  goldsmiths,  feather-men, 
barbers,  baths,  and  as  good  earthenware  as  in  Spain." 

A  description  of  the  ancient  cities  and  other  ruins  of  the 
southern  regions  of  North  America,  would  of  itself  fill  volumes. 
Ciavigero,  who  has  collected  much  important  testimony  upon 
this  subject,  asserts,  upon  the  authority  of  Cortez,  that  not  xmly 
were  their  cities  numerous,  but  that  some  of  them  contained 
from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand  houses;  and  2K>  populous  were 
they  in  the  vicinity  of  these  towns,  that  ^^  not  a  foot  of  the  soil 
was  left  uncultivated."  As  regards  the  present  appearances  of 
these  monumental  remains  or  vestiges  of  ancient  population,  it 
will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  well-known  works  of  Ste- 
phens, illustrated  by  Cathcrwood. 

The  stupendous  pyramids,  constituting  the  temples  of  our 
aboriginal  race,  are  perhaps  their  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ments. The  number  of  these  in  the  Mexican  empire,  according 
to  the  e8tin>ate  of  Torquemada  is  forty  thousand;  but  Cla- 
vigero  thinks  the  number  was  far  greater.  The  ruins  of  the 
cdebrated  pyran)id,saQred  to  Quetzalcoatl,the  ^^  God  of  the  Air," 
supposed  to  have  been  thie  largest  in  all  Mexico,  still  stand  to 
the  east  of  the  holy  city  of  Chohila.  The  area  covered  by  its 
base  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramid  of  Cheops, 
having  a  length  of  1423  feet,  and  its  altitude,  which  is  170  feet, 
is  ten  feet  greater  than  that  of  the  pyramid  of  Mycerimtis.   . 

Notwithstanding  all  these  ruins  are  completely  deserted,  it  is 
noway  probable  that  they  are  the  relics  of  a  people  now  ex- 
tinct. By  the  Spanish  conquerors,  the  temples  were  found  still 
devoted  to  their  origrinal  sacred  uses,  and  the  magnificent  palaces 
were  not  without  ueir  princes.  The  finest  temple  of  the, city 
of  Mexico  was  erected  but  a  short  period  before  the  landing  ot 
Cortez ;  and  the  great  ^  Teocalli,"  we  are  told,  was  constructed 
after  the  model  of  the  pyramids  built  by  theToltecs, — a  people 
who  preceded  those  found  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  to  whom  were 
ascribed  by  the  Mexicans  themselves  all  edifices  of  great  anti- 
quity. When  the  Europeans  first  arrived,  it  is  very  probable 
that  many  cities,  in  consequence  of  the  revolutions  to  which 
every  government  is  sulgect,had  already  been  deserted,  perhaps 
for  centuries.  It  is,  however,  true  beyond  doubt  that  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Indians,  occupymg  that  region,  were  ^e 
authors  of  maoy  of  the  existing  antiquities  indicative  of  a  com* 
paratively  hieh  state  of  ciyilii^ation.  .  In  view  of  these  facto, 
tiie  rdics  and  monum^ints  scatterdi  over  the  U^te4  Statea,  in 
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connection  with  the  uncivilized  condition  of  its  inhabitants  when 
first  discovered  by  Europeans,  will  the  less  excite  our  surprise. 
Like  the  *'  middle  ages''  of  the  old  .world,  the  new  has  had 
its  still  darker  ones. 

We  are  pleased  to  add,  that  in  these  conclusions  we  are  con- 
firmed by  those  of  Stephens,  whose  opinions,  on  the  score  of  ex- 
tensive observatiojD,  are  entided  to  much  cre<ht  From  his  "  hi" 
cidentso/Travelin  Yucatan"  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

^^  It  is  my  belief  that  within  this  region,  cities  like  those  we 
have  seen  in  ruins  were  kept  up  and  occupied  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  one  or  two  centunes,  after  the  conques^  and  that,  down 
to  a  comparatively  late  period,  Indians  were  living  in  them,  the 
same  as  before  the  discovery  of  America*  In  fact,  I  conceive  it 
to  be  not  impossible  that  within  this  secluded  re^on  may  exist 
at  this  dav,  unknown  to  white  men,  a  living  aboriginal  city, 
occupied  by  relics  of  the  ancient  race,  who  still  worship  in  the 
temples  of  their  fathers." 

On  another  occasion,  our  traveller  remarks: — ^'^-Who  were 
the  bsiilders  of  these  American  cities  ?    My  opinion  on  this 

Jiue^on  has  been  fully  and  freely  expressed,  [alluding  to  his 
ormer  work,]  that  they  are  not  the.  vjorJcs  of  a  people  who  have 
passed  avoay^  and  whose  history  is  lost^  htttojthe  same  races  who 
inhabited  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest ^  or  of 
SQm£  7\ot  very  distant  progenitors.  Some  were  probably  in 
ruins,  but  in  general  I  believe  that  they  were  occupied  by  the 
Indians  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  The  grounds  of 
this  belief  are  interspersed  throughout  these  pages." 

•  And  in  the  following  opmion  we  likewise  fully  concur : — "De- 
graded as  the  Indians  are  now,"  says  Stephens,  ^*  they  are  not 
lower  in  the  scaJe  of  intellect  than  the  sem  of  Russia,  while  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  greatest  architect  in  that  country, 
the  builder  of  the  Cazan  Church,  at  St.  Petersburrii,  was  taken 
firom  that  abject  class,  i|nd  by  education  became  what  he  is.  In 
my  opinion,  teaching  might  again  lift  up  the  Indian,  might  im- 
part to,  him  the  skill  to  sculpture  stone*  and  carve  wood «  and  if 
restored  to  freedom  and  the  unshackled  powers  of  his  mind, 
tber€  might  again  appear  a  capacity  to  origmate  and  construct, 
equal  to  mat  exhibited  in  the  rumed  monuments  of  his  ancestors." 
It  is  not  true,  as  is  generally  supposed,  that  the  chronicles  of 
ibe  conquest  ve  quite  deficient  m  descriptions  of  the  great 
building  then  existinff  in  Mexico  and  YucataiL  On  the  con- 
traiy,  tioere  is  probably  no  historical  question,  upon  which  the 
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cfridence  is  more  q>ecific  and  abondaBl  The  testiiiieiiy  of 
Herrera,  perhaps  the  most  credible  of  the  Spanish- Ustoiiaiis,  is 
almie  siimcieDt  to  establish  beyoDd  all  coBtroversjTy  die  then  eK- 
istence  of  an  immense  number  of  great  buiJdingSy  occupied  as 
temples  bj  the  na^es,  and  frequently  made  use  of  as  miKtaiy 
quarters  hy  the  invadiers.  ^  The  whole  country/'  tap  Herrera, 
^  is  divided  into  eighteen  Astricts,  and  in  all  of  them  .were  sa 
many  and  such  stately  stone  buildings  that  it  was  amasdng,  aiMl 
the  greatest  wonder  b,  that,  having  no  use  of  any  metil,  they 
were  able  to  raise  such  structures,  which  seem  to  have  been 
temples,  for  their  houses  were  always  of  timber,  and  thatdied. 
In  diose  edifices  were  carved  the  figures  of  naked  men  with  ear- 
rings, after  the  Indian  manner,  idols  of  all  sorts,  lions,  pots  or 
jars,  etc'* 

To  the  anciefH  monuments  of  South  America,  we  can  do  n» 
more  than  merely  advert .  These  also  indicate  a  high  d^re^  of 
civilization,  which  was  not  wholly  confined  to  Peru.  The  tombs 
containing  the  preserved  bodies  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  of  the 
upper  provinces,  we  are  told  l^  Mr.  Pentland,  ^  are  monuments 
of  a  grand  species  of  design  and  architecture,  rraembling  Cydo- 
pean  remains^  and  not  unworthy  of  the  arts  of  ancient  Gireec^ 
or  Rome."  By  this  people  and  some  of  the  nei^boring  na- 
tions, oiltivation  of  the  soil  was  carried  to  a  fai^  state  of  per- 
fection. Even  the  sides  of  the  steepest  mountains  were  cdor 
verted,  by  the  aid  of  stone  walls  and  canals  of  irrigation,  into 
productive  fields.  ^  Upon  the  sides  of  some  of  the  mountains,'* 
says  Mr,  Temple,  **  were  the  remains  of  walls  built  in  regular 
stages  round  tiiem,  from  their  base  to  ttieir  summits,  fohniJDg 
terraces  on  which,  or  between  which,  the  bdians,  in  days  of 
yore,  cultivsted  their  crops.**  In  many  plac^  both  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  are  still  to  be  seen  aqueducts  often  of  great  magnificence, 
constructed  of  earth  and  stone,  and  carried  dong  the  mdst  pre- 
dpitous  moilntains,  with  great  labpr  and  mgenuity,  frequently  to 
the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  lea|;Bes — aqueducts  ^t  riviU  ih% 
boasted'  water-works  of  our  oven  city  of  New-York.  A  sti&ing' 
resemblance  to  the  aqueducts  of  Mexico  is  apparent  in  the  ci»- 
cumstance  tiiat  they  consisted  of  two  conduits  romiing  pandld, 
the  larger  bebe  for  general  use,  wd  the  smaller  to  supply,  while 
the  other  was  being  cleansed,  ^  actual  wants  of  the  mhabit- 
ants.  Many  of  thcie  aqueducts  were  subterranean,  there  being 
atLanasca  a  foimtam  supplied  by  isuch  conduits,  the  souroe  of 
which  bftsnever  been  traced.    The  very  magoificenoe  of  some 
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of  these  great  works,  the  pipes  beixig  made  of  gold,  was  the 
cause  of  their  destruction  by  tne  Spaniards,^  whose  avaricioys  cu- 
pidi^  was  thus  excited.  Many  public  works  were  constructed 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture.  In  the  vicinity  of  Santi- 
ago, in  Chili,  for  example^  an  artificial  aqueduct,  in  order  to  ir- 
rigate the  soil  of  the  lower  plain,  wasformed  so  as  to  draw  off  a 
portion  of  4he  waters  of  the  river  Mapocho.  "  They  cut  chan- 
nels," .says  Graham  ip  his  ^' Chile,"  ^^  through  the  granite  rock 
from  the  Mapocho  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  made  use  of 
the  natural  fall  of  the  ground  to  throw  a, considerable  stream  from 
the  river  into  the  vale  below.  This  is  divided  mto  numerous 
channels,  ^s  is  required,  and  the  land  so  watered  is  some  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ci^."  But  many 
of  these  lands,  thus  maintained  fertile  and  productive,  are  now 
sandy  and  arid  wastes,  scarcely  capable  of  supporting  the  most 
scanty  population. 

Much  might  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,, 
fortresses,  and  edifices  in  South  America,  as  well  as  the  nemains- 
of  baths  and  works  of  sculpture^  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  obe  or  two  extracts  in  reference  to  their  great  public  roads, 
which,  by  no  means  confined  to  Peru,  still  reveal  their  vestiges 
in  remote  regions  far  beyond  the  domain  of  the  Inca  power. 
€<  ^^  ^^jg  surprised,"  says  Humboldt,  m  his  journey  across  the 
plains  <^  Assuary,  ''  to  find  in  this  place,  and  at  heights  which 
greatly  surpass  UiQ.  top  of  the  peak  of  Teneri&,  the  ma^ifi- 
cent  remains  of  a  road  ooostructed  by  the  Incas  of  Peru.  Thiy 
causeway,  lined  with  freestone,  opiay  be  compared  to  the  finest 
Roman  roads  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  France,  or  Spain.  It  is  per- 
fectly straight,  and  keeps  the  saxte  direction  for  six  or  eight 
thousand  metres.  We  observed  the  continuation  of  this  road 
near  Caxamarca,  one  hundred  and  XtsepHy  leagues  to  the  south 
of  Assuary,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  .country  that  it  led  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Cuzco."  Another  writer,  (Long^  Polynesian  JW 
tion,  p.  78,)  remarks,  that  ^^at  ^  time  when  a  public  highway 
was  either  a  relic  of  Roman  greatness,  or  a  sort  of  nonentitv  in 
England,  there  were  roads  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  length  in 
the  empire  of  Peru.  The  feudal  system  was  as  firmly  estaUished 
in  these  transatlantic  kingdoms  as.  in  France.  The  Peruvians 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  forming  an  arch,  but  they  had  con- 
structed suspension  bridges  over  fnghtful  ravines^  they  had  no 
implements  of  iron,  bnt  their  forefathers  could  move  blocks  of 
stone  ^  huge  as  the  {Sphinxes  and  Memnons  of  Egypt" 
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In  this  region,  as  in  Mexico,  the  ancient  monuments  indicate 
two  epochs  of  the  arts,  one  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  other  of 
a  more  modem  period.  The  sacred  lake  of  Tlticaca  constitutes 
probably  the  most  ancient  locality  of  South  American  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  ill  the  civilized  tribes  were  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  were  an  error  of 
no  small  magnitude.  The  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian sovereigns,  when  they  established  their  eirtensive  empire, 
were  always  ready  to  adopt,  and  reproduce  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  the  inventions  they  found  existing ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
ancient  structures  of  Tiahuanaqo,  which  were,  according  to  their 
own  admission,  the  models  of  those  erected  by  them  in  their 
own  dominions. 

From  the  fbregoing  facts,  it  would  seem  to  follow  conclusively, 
that  the  American  Aboriginal  is  susceptible  of  civiKzation. 
Whether  the  ancient  Mexicans  or  Peruvians  possessed  the  know- 
ledge of  hieroglyphic  Writing,  was  formerly  a  disputed  point; 
but  this  question,  as  regards  the  advancement  oif  thrir  mental 
powers,  is  no  longer  of  much  importance;  for  even  within  the 
present  age,  in  a  tribe  recently  the  most  uncultivated,  a  second 
Cadmus  has  arisen  in  the  person  of  an  uneducated  Cherokee, 
ignorant  of  every  language  but  his  oWn.  The  name  of  this 
fidian  who  invented  a  system  of  **  talking  Cherokee  upon 
paper,'*  is  Se-qua-yah,  or  George  Guess ;  and  as  we  had  the 
pleasure,  during  the  removal  of  that  tribe  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, in  1838,  to  become  acquainted  with  a  son  of  this  Cadmus 
the  Second,  who  was  in  the  public  service  as  a  **  lingster^^  or 
interpreter,  we  are  enabled^  to  state  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  this  important  discovery,  as  rep^at^ly  rekted  to  us 
%  the  son.  The  thoughts  of  Guess  were  first  directed  into 
this  channel  b^  observing  his  nephew,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  distant  school,  spelling  some  words,  whereupon 
he  immediately  exclaimed  that  he  could  effect  the  same  in  his 
vernacular  tongue.  Buildmg  a  hut  in  a  rethed  spot,  and  thus 
secluding  himself  in  a  great  measure  from  his  people,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  tnis  great  labor.  His  fellow  countrymen, 
superstitious  by  education,  grew  su^icious  of  his  object,  as  they 
viewed  him  in  his  solitary  study  surrounded  by  his  cabalistic 
figures.  Believing  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  art  of  conjura-' 
tion,  peradventute  in  concocting  some  diabolical  plan  to  blow 
up  the  nation,  the  populace  succeeded  in  drawing  him  from  his 
hermitage,  when  they  burned  up  the  cabin,  hieroglyphics  and 
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all.  But  our  second  Cadmus  returned  to  his  supposed  black  art ; 
and  he  was  soon  fortunate  enough  to  exhibit  to  his  people  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  modern  times.  Thus  having,  after 
two  years'  labor,  completed  his  system,  and  instructed  his 
daughter  in  the  signification  of  the  characters  used,  he  invited 
bis  old  friends,  the  head  men  and  warriors  of  the  nation,  to  as- 
semble at  his  house  to  witness  the  result.  Having  explained  to 
them  the  principles  of  his  svstem,  he  then  wrote  down  whatever 
was  suggested  by  any  of  the  visitors ;  and  now  calling  in  his 
daughter,  she  read  it  off  unhesitatingly  to  the  wonder-stricken 
.assembly.  His  old  friends,  after  repeating  this  several  times  to 
guard  against  imposition,  were  seized  with  mingled  feelings  of 
terror  and  amazement.  One  called  him  ^^  Skiagtista**  (&od, 
or  a  ver^  great  man) ;  another^  **  Unantaha?*  ((3od  Almighty); 
and  a  third,  ^^  Agagheho^^^  (Jesus  Christ). 

Like  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  the  system  sprang  at  once 
before  the  world  complete  in  all  its  parts.  A  newspaper  in  the 
Cherokee  language  was  soon  published,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  New  Testament  and  Watts'  Hymns  was  translated  and 
printed ;  and  had  not  the  Georgians,  in  a  spirit  of  Vandalism, 
.  destroyed  their  prmting  establishment,  the  whole  Bible  might 
for  years  past  have  been  read  in  the  Cherokee  tongue, 

1  be  elements  of  this  written  language  consist  of  eighty-five 
characters,  six  of  which  represent  vowels  and  the  rest  syllables. 
The  language  is  not,  like  the  ancient  Egyptian,  idiograpkic, 
that  is,  conveying  ideas  to  the  mind  by  pictures  and  resemblanr 
cesj  or  metapboncal  %ures ;  nor  is  it,  like  the  Chinese,  lexigra^ 
phicy  that  is,  representing  the  words  of  the  language ;  but  it 
consists  of  vowels  and  syllables,  the  various  combinations  of 
which  have  been  foimd  to  embrace  every  word  in  the  tongue. 
For  a  native  to  learn  to  read  requires  no  longer  a  period,  uian 
the  time  requisite  to  become  acquainted  with  the  characters. 
The  word  Cherokee,  for  example,  pronounced  by  the  natives 
Tseloge,  is  represented  by  three  characters,  equivalent  to  tse^  lo^ 
and  ge.  This  may  be  considered  a  syllabic  alphabet,  being  in- 
termediate to  thelluropean  and  Chinee  languages,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  forn^er  expressing  elementary  xsounds,  and  those  of 
the  latter  designating  elementary  objects,  that  is,  expressing  - 
those  ideas  required  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge,  a  combination 
of  these  forming  additional  wordls.  . 

George  Guess  now  resides  with  his  nation  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, little  distinguished  above  hb  neighbors  (qv  acuteness  of 
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intellect  His  tiAnd  at  least  ^was  not,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Morton,  **  incapable  of  a  Continued  process  of  reasoning  on  ab- 
stract subjects,  nor  did  it  reject  whatever  requires  investigation 
or  analysis/'  Although  a  stranger  to  the  honors  of  the  world, 
the  name  of  George  Gmess  is  destined  to  immortality. 

Although  we  have  thus  considered  at  sdme  length  the  mental 
eniotmnJmts  of  our  Aborigines,  yet  it  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest and  profit,  to  take  a  general  view  of  psychology y — a 
term  ^hich  comprehends  not  only  the  -history  of  the  mental 
faculties,  but  also  an  account  of  those  faculties  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, which  most  nearly  resemble  the  mental  endowmtents  of 
man.  Here,  again,  we  must  call  \o  aid  our  favorite  author,  Dr. 
Prichard.  As  it  is  an  admitted  law,  that  the  instincts  of  no  two 
separate  species  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  each  other,  that 
is,  they  do  not  precisely  resemble  each  other  in  those  mtemal 
principles,  of  which  their  actions  and  habits  are  tfie  outward 
signs  and  manifestations,— it  follows,  that  should  it  appear,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  whole  human  fatnily  are  characterized  by  one 
common  mind  or  p^ohical  nature,  a  strong  argument,  on  the 
ground  of  analogy,  for  their  cfommunity  of  species  and  origin, 
would  be  afforded.  On  a  first  view  of  this  question— ^when  the 
mind's  eye  surveys,  on  the  one  hand,  a  Newton  in  fai9  study  Or 
a  Davy  in  his  laboratory,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  Bushman 
or  a  native  American  in  a  state  the  most  savage  and  morally 
d^raded, — or  let  the  coitip  d^ceil  take  in,  at  the  same  time,  the 
bruliant  spectacle  of  the  coronation  of  a  European  monarch, 
and  that  of  the  dahcing  and  barbarous  music  known  to  the  Abo- 
ri|rinal8  of  America  or  of  Negroland, — under  the  contrasted 
view  of  thesfe  circumstances,  we  say,  that  most  persons  would 
be  disposed  at  once  to  adopt  the  negative  side  of  this  inquury ; 
but  when  we  come  to  trace  the  history  of  man  from  ancient 
times,  we  first  become  aware  what  changes  time  and  circum- 
stances have  efieoted  in  hb  njoral  and  intellectual  nature.  In 
dlis,  in  truth,  lies  the  grand  distinction  between  man  and  in- 
ferior animals ;  the  latter  being  characterized  by  a  uniformity 
of  habits  in  successive  generations,  and  the  latter  by  variations 
in  the  same,  either  tendmg  to  improvement,  or  to  aftemate  pe- 
riods of  improvement,  with  reverses  and  retrograde  changes. 
^*The  Ntimidian  lion  and  the  satyr  of  the  desert,  Oie  monarchies 
of  bees  •and  the  republics  of  African  termites,**  says  Pricha/d, 
"  are  precisely  to^ay,  what  they  were  in  the  age  of  -Ssop, 
and  in  (tie  kingdom  of  Juba ;  wmle  the  descendants  of  thetribe 
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who  are  described  by  Tacitus,  as  living  in  squalid  ousery  in  sol- 
itary dens,  amid  the  morasses  of  the  Yistulay  have  built  St  Pe- 
tersburgb,  and  Moscow;  and  the  posterity  of  cannibals  ^ 
pbthirophagi,  now  feed  on  piUans  and  wbeaten  bread*'' 

There  are  in  truth  fixed  principles  of  human  action,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  whole  h^man  &mily.  The 
universal. en^doyment  of  conventional  ^>eech  among  men — ^the 
aboriginals  of  Africa  and  of  Ainerica  equally  with  \Soae  of  Caii- 
easipn  blood — contrasted  with  its  total  absence  amon^.  inferior 
ani](|Qals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  this  difference  serves  to  distinginsb  the  two  in  an 
eminent  decree,  implying  that  mankind,  who. possess  it.untver- 
sally  as  well  as  exclusively,  are  endowed  with  a  common  nature 
and  origin.  To  the  same  category  of  exclusive  characteristics 
belong  the  use  of  fire  and  of  amficial  clothing,  and  the  arts  in 
general ;  but  the  use  of  conventional  language,  as  well  as  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  whkh  ennoble  and.  di^iify  human  nature,  are 
only  certain  outward  maniiestatioas  of  that  internal  agency 
which  constitutes'its  distinctive  attribute*  It  is  in  thecharao^ 
teristic  phenomena  of  this  principle,  as  compared  with  the  psy- 
chical nature  of  the  lower  animals,  that  we  must  seek  the  line  of 
distinction. 

This  difference  is  well  expressed  by.  Dr*  Prichard  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  :-r^^  The  chati^eless  uniformity  which  prevails  in 
the  habits  of  one  class  of^  beings,  contrasted  with  the  variation, 
equally  remarkable  when  one  generation  is  compared  with 
another,  in  the  higher  class,  is  a  more  reelly  characteristic  differ- 
ence between  tke  life  of  instinctive  and  that  of  rational  agents. 
TUs  is  the  distinction  most  obvious^  and  the  only  one  that  is  ob- 
vious, to  a  superficial  and  casual  observer*  But  those  who  look 
more  closely  mto  ^e  nature  of  actions,  and  into  the  more  recon- 
dite history  of  feelings  and  sentiments,  which  are  the  prime 
.movers  and  secret  springs  of  actions,  are  enabled  to  discover  a 
more  important  distinction,  and  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  very 
different  scope  toward  which  the  active  energies  of  instinct  and 
d  reason  are  directed*  The  energies  of  all  the  lower  alumals, 
the  whole  sum  of  their  activities,  excited  into  action  by  ^ 
stimulus  of  desire  or  eversk>n,^according  to  different  laws  im- 
"pressed  on  each  species,  are  directed  toward  the  present  safety 
,and  immediate  well-being  of  the  individgal  or  of  his  tribe. 
But.  if  we  survey  the  w^de  nfhert  oi  human  actions,  in  the 
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vast  fidd  of  observs^tion  which  the  entire  histoiy  of  tnaidniMl 

E resents,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  remark  can  here  be  applied, 
ut  in  a  very  limited  de^ee.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing 
more  remarkable  b  the  haUtudes  of  mankind,  and  in  their  man- 
ner of  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  than  a  reference, 
which  is  everywhere  more  or  less  distinctly  perceptible,  to  a 
state  of  existence  to  which  they  feet  themselves  to  be  destined 
after  the  termination  of  their  visible  career,  and  to  the  inflo- 
ence  which  both  civilized  and  barbarous  men  believe  to  be 
exercised  over  their  condition,  present  and  future,  bj  unseen 
agents,  differing  in  attributes  according  to  the  sentiments  of 
different  nations,  but  everywliere  acknowledged  to  exist,  and 
regarded,  with  sentiments  of  awe  and  apprehension." 

Amongst  the  psychological  phenomena  peculiar  to  human 
beings,  these  are  certainly  the  most  remarkable ;  and  they  serve, 
in  a  corresponding  degree,  to  distinguish  man,  in  his  inward  na- 
ture, from  the  whole  nfe  of  ^he  lower  orders  of  creation.  Dr. 
Prichard  devotes  mych  attention  to  these  psychological  phe- 
nomena, believing  that  they  express  principles  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  human  races.  He  attempts  to  illustrate  the  psycho- 
logical history  of  the  most  widely  separated  races  of  men ;  and 
he  attains  this  end,  by  bringing  under  view,  in  the  first  place^ 
the  most  strikmg'and  characteristic  features  relating  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  state,  the  original  superstitions  and  religions 
doffmas,  of  uncultivated  nations,  /prior  to  their  acquaintance 
witn  the  common  acquirements  of  the  civilized  and  Christian- 
ized world;  and  by  showing,  in  the  next  placei  the  extent  to 
which  these  tribes,  when  civilization  and  Christianity  were 
brought  within  their  reach,  have  been  found  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  appropriating  their  blessings.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
he  finds,  it  sufficient  to  siH*vey  two  or  three  of  the  most  diversi- 
fied races,  viz.,  the  nations  of  the  New  World  and  the  woolly- 
haired  races  of  Africa ;  and  these  he  compare  with  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  by  way  of  testing  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

Without  following  Dr.  Prichard  m  these  researches,  the 
reader  must  be  content  with  mere  conclusions,  which  restnipon 
abundant  historical  testimony.  We  thus  Contemplate,  in  sur- 
veying the  diversified  tribes  of  the  human  family,  the  samegeh- 
eral  internal  feelings,  propensities,  and  aversions,  as  fellas  the 
same  natural  sentiments  of  sut^ction  to  invisible  |>owers,  and 
of  accountabtenestf^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  unseen  agents 
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.of  retributive  justice,  irom  whos^  dread  tribunal  even  the  gates 
of  Death  are  far  from  promising  escape.  In  the  words  of  the 
Roman  Poet — 

Vengeance  divide  to  punish  Bin  moves  slow; 
The  slower  is  its  pace,  the  surer  is  its  blow. 

A3  respects  the  institutions  of  religion  and  of.  civilized  life,  we 
also  find  that  nations  ti^e  most  barbarous  and  sensual  are  sus* 
ceptible,  some  more  slowly  than  others,  of  becoming  moulded 
to  them,  through  those  endowments  of  our  mental  nature  which 
are  universally  recognized.  We  can,  indeed,  confirm  this  firom 
tmr  own  knowledge  relative  to  the  Cherokees^  many  of  whom 
we  have  known,  as  we  believed,  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  Christian  rebgion.  When 
we  consider  that,  in  all  ages  of  mankind,  there  have  been  or- 
ders of  the  Sacerdotal  and  consecrated  class,  who  have  made 
themselves  to  be  respected  as  the  interpreters  of  destiny  and  as 
mediators  between  gods  and  men ; — ^wben  we  consider  that 
these  vicegerents  of  the  Deity,  call  them,  if  you  will,  pontifib, 
have  alike  exercised  unlimited  sway  in  the  Vatican  of  the  Tiber 
and  in  the  temples  of  the  Pagan  world, — ^in  the  magnificent 
pyramids  of  Egypt  and  of  the  centraLregions  of  ancient  America ; 
when  we  consider  that  thousands  pf  many  nations.  Christian 
and  Paga^r  white  and  black,  have  performed,  every  year, 
through  long  successive  ages,  the  most  toilsome  pilgrimages, 
with  the  view  of  seeking  at  Uie  tombs  of  prophets  and  samts, 
atonement  for  ^ilt; — wh^n  we  .consider  that  through  zeal  for 
Some  metaphysical  dogma,  which  the  multitude  were  incapable 
of  comprehending,  empires  have  been  desolated  by  sacred  wars ; 
when  we  consider  all  these^  and  many  other  psycnobgical  phe- 
nomena of  a  similar  nature  that  might  beenumerated  as  be* 
longing  to  the  bistoiy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  barbarous 
apd  civilized,  it  follows  as  an  irresistible  conclusion,  (more  es- 
pecially when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  every  sp|cies  of  animal 
organization  is  characterized  by  specific  instincts  and  separate 
psychical  endowments,^  that  all  human  ra^  are  of  one  species 
and  one  family :  and  m  addition  to  this  deduction,  who  does 
not  ^ontaneotisly  feel,  from^a  surtey  of  these  facts,  the  sdemn 
convictiQU  that  there  is  a  God  ! 

To  the  fiv&  varieties  of  the  human  family,  according  to  the 
classification  of  Blumenbach,  and  frequently  to  three  of  them. 
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excluding  the  American  and  Malay,  it  has  been  custaniary  to 
refer  all  the  ramifications  of  the  human  fistoily.  Taking  the 
country  of  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  as  the  radiating  point 
of  the  Caucasian  race,  we  may  trace  out  its  prmcipal  branches 
hy  the  analogies  of  language.  The  Armenian  or  Syrian  divi* 
8ion,  directing  its  course  to  the  south,  gave  birth  to  the  Assyria 
ans,  Chaldeans,  and  untamable  Arabs,  with  their  various  sub- 
divisions. In  this  branch,  science  and  literature  have  occasion- 
ally flouridied,  but  always  under  fantastic  forms.  Anotiier 
divi^on  embraced  the  Indian,  Carman,  and  Pelasgie  branch,  b 
whose  four  principal  languages  we  recoenize  a  smking  resem- 
blance. The  first  is  tiie  Sanscrit,  now  Uie  sacred  language  oi 
the  Hindoos ;  the  second  is  the  Pelasgie,  the  common  mo&e^ 
of  the  Gredc  and  Latin,  and  of  almost  every  lan^ge  now 
^ken  in  ^  south  of  Europe ;  thirdly,  the  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic, from  which  aro^e  the  German,  Dutch,  English,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  languages  and  their  dialects;  and  fourtbfy,  the 
Sclavonian,  from  which  are  derived  the  Russian,  Polish,  &(die- 
mian,  etc  This  division  is  the  most  respectable  branch  of  the 
Caucasian  variety ;  ibr  among  them  have  philosophy,  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown 
to  any  other  race. 

This  ethnographic  inquiry  hiis  been  of  late  years  foUowed 
up  with  much  industry,  tracing  out  the  analogies  of  languages 
into  their  most  minute  ramifications.  Much  credit  is  dae  to  Prich- 
ard  for  hb  indefatigable  researches  in  this  req>ect  in  reganl 
to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  but  it  too  often  happens  that  the 
affinities  of  languages  in  the  last  two  are  not  sufficiently  known 
to  lead  to  undoubted  results.  Prichard  thinks,  htmever,  that 
lan^ages,  of  all  peculiar  endowments,  are  the  most  permanently 
retained,  and  that  it  can  be  ^lown  that  they  have-  often  sur- 
vived even  vean^  considerable  changes  m  physical  and  moral 
characters.  ^  Uiottology,  or  the  histonr  of  langu^ei^''  he  says, 
^  founded  on  an  accurate  analysis  of  their  relations,  is  almost  a 
neW  field  of  inqaiiy.  It  has  been  explored  with  great  suoceSs 
of  late,  and  new  discoveries  are  >very  day  being  made  in  it 
Our  contemporaries,  are  becommg  more  and  more  convinced 
that  the  history  of  nations,  termed  ethnology,  must  be  mainly 
founded  on  the  relations  of  tb^  languages.  •  The  ultimate  ol^ 

{'ect  of  this  investigation  is  not  to  trace  the  history  of  languages, 
mt  of  the  tribes  of  men  whose  i^Snity  they  tend  to  illustrate. 
We  must  at  the  same  time  keep  in  view  the  great  physical  di»-> 
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tinctions  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  particularly 
the  threefold  divisions  of  the  forms  of  the  human  skdl." 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that  the  researches 
of  modern  ethno^raphersr  haVe  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  what  all  of  pur  readers  of  course  alret^y  believe — 
that  the  languages  of  mem  were  originally  one.  "Instead  of 
being  perplexed  with  a  multiplicity  ot  languages,"  says  Wise- 
man, "  we  have  now  reduced  them  to  certain  very  large  groups, 
each  comprising  a  very  great  variety  of  languages  formerly 
thought  to  be  unconnected,  and  thus  representing,  as  it  were, 
only  one  human  family  originally  tK)68es8ing  a  single  idiom. 
Now  every  succeeding  step  has  clearly  added  to  this  advantage, 
and  diminished  still  further  any  apparent-  hostility  between  ue 
fiumber  of  languages  and  the  history  of  the  dispersion.^'  We 
cannot  of  course  do  more  than  give  a  glance  at  this  subject  upon 
which  has  been  written  volume  upon  volume.  Even  in  Africa, 
according  to  Wiseman,  "  the  dialects  whereof  have  been  com- 
paratively but  little  studied,  every  new  research  displays  con- 
nections between  tribes  extended  over  vast  tracts,  and  often 
separated  by  intermediate  nations ;  in  the  north,  between  the 
languages  spoken  by  the  Berbers  and  Tuariks,  from  the  Canaries 
to  the  Oasis  of  Siwa;  in  Central  Africa,  between  the  dialects 
of  the  Felatahs  and  Foulas,  who  occupy  nearly  the  whole  in- 
terior ;  in  the  south,  among  the  tribes  across  the  whole  conti- 
nent, from  Caffraria  and  Mozambique  tothe  Atlantic  ocean." 

More  recent  researches  confirm  the  same  inclusion,  as  ap- 
t)ears  by  the  last  No.  of  Silliman's  Journal,  in  which  is  pre- 
sented a  condefised  view  of  the  results  of  our  Exploring  Expe- 
dition;  and  these  results,  it  is  said,  when  published,  will  equal, 
in  amount  and  interest,  those  of  any  preceding  expedition.  It 
h^s  beeij  shown,  for  instance,  that  the  investigation  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  vast  island  or  continent  of  New  Holland,  which 
had  been  supposed  1o  be  entireiv  distinct,  has  resulted  in  proving 
imch  a  clear  and  intioiAte  resemblance,  that  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  inhabitants  bf  this  widely  exteraed 
region,  are  cnepeopky  speaking  languages  derived  from  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  special  object  of  our  researches,' — the 
'Ameriean  race,  among  whose  languages,  as  they  are  as  innu- 
merable as  the  tribes,  (some  400,)  it  was  lon^  believed  to  be 
impracticable  to  estabush  any  analogies,  or  with  those  of  (be 
Eastern  oontinent.^   Baron  Humboldt's  assertion  yeq>ecting  the 
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mnltiplicity  of  American  languages  was  at  first  doubted  by  many 
in  Europe,  because  the  fact  was  deemed  incompatible  with  thie 
Scripture  narratiye ;  ^^  for  we  cannot  suppose,^  says  Wiseman, 
**  each  of  these  tribes,  speaking  a  language  totally  unintelligiUe 
to  its  neighbors,  to  be  lineally  deseeded  firom  one  formed  at 
the  dispersion^  without  allowme  the  sfrange  anomaly,  that,  of 
the  human  families  then  formed,  such  confess  yet  such  insig- 
nificant tribes  should  have  wandered  to  that  distance.'^  Of  the 
fact  of  this  multiplicity  of  tongues  among  our  Aborigines,  we 
became  acquaint^  with  a  striking  instance  in  a  camp  of  fri^idlj 
Creeks  serving  in  Florida  against  the  Seminoles.  An  intelli- 
gent and  educated  Creek,  named  Paddy  Carr^  commanded  a 
force  numbering  less  than,  one  hundred  men,  which  he  had 
gathered  from  several  neighboring  villages  in  the  Creek  coun- 
try ;  and  amongst  these,  three,  if  not  four,  dialects  were  spoken, 
each  peculiar  perhaps  to  one  or  two  villages  and  their  depend- 
encies ;  and  as  regards  one  of  these  tongues,  (the  Uchee,  we 
think,)  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Pacmy  Carr,  was  obliged 
to  keep  up  his  communications  through  an  interpreter. 

But  the  philosophic  Alexander  yon  Humboldt,  to  whom  the 
world  is  so  much  indebted  i^i  respect  to  the  lan^ages  a^ . 
monuments  of -our  country,  early  discovered  certain  relations 
among  them.  ^^  However  insulated,'^  he  says,.  ^'  certain  lan- 
guages may  at  first  appear,  however  singular  their  caprices  aid 
their  idioms,  all  have  an  analogy  among  then^,  and  their  numer- 
ous relations  will  be  more  perceived,  in  proportion  as  the  philo- 
sophical history  of  nations,  and  the  study  of  languages,  diall  be 
brought  to  perfiection."  It  is  now,  however,  known  that  they 
all  present  the  most  remarkable  resemblanoes,— «an  analogy 
which  consists  mostly  in  peculiar  conjugational  modes  of  mcxl- 
ifying  the  verbs  by  the  insertion  of  syllables.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  American  languages  was  tei:med  agglutination^  as  a 
family  name,  by  the  late  W.  von  Humboldt  ^VT^is  wonderful 
uniformity,"  saysMalte-Brun,  *^  in  the  peculiar  panner  of  form- 
mg  the  conjugation  of  verbs  from  one  extremity  of  America 
to  the  other,  favors  in  a  singular  manner  the  supposition  of  a 
primitive  people,  which  formed  the  common  stock  of  the  Ame- 
rican indigenous  nations."  The  existence  of  some  American 
words  common  with  the  vocabularies  of  the  old  world,  has  been 
proved ;  and  these  analogies,  however  scanty,  look  towards  Asia 
as  the  pomt  of  migration  of  our  Aborigines.  ^^  In  eighhr-three 
American  languages  examined  by  M^^rs.  Barton  and  Vater," 
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says  Humboldt,  "  one  hundred  aqd  seventy  words  have  been 
found,  the  rooti  of  which  appear  to  be  the  same ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  this  analogy  is  not  accidental,  since  it  does  not 
rest  merely  upon  imitative  harmoDv,  or  on  that  conformity  of 
organs  which  produces  almost  a  perfect  identity  in  the  first 
sounds  articulated  by  children.''  As  regards  the  affinities  be- 
tween these  languages  and  those  of  Eastern  Asia,  Malte-Brun 
advanced  a  step  farther,  in  his  endeavor  to  establish  between 
them  what  he  calls  a  "  geographical  connection ;"  and  this 
resemblance  between  the  languages  of  the  two  continents,  was 
also  regarded  by  Balbr,  as  too  marked  to  be  the  result  of  acci- 
dent By  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  has  bestowed  great  learning  and 
research  upon  the  Indian  languages,  the  mference  that  our 
aboriginal  race  dates  b^ck  to  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind,  was 
long  since  drawn.  "  Whilst  the  unity  of  structure  and  gram- 
matical forms,"  he  says,  "proves  a  common  ori^n,  it  may  be 
inferred  from  Uiis,  combined  with  the  great  diversity  and  entire 
difference  in  the  words  of  the  several  languages  of  America, 
that  this  continent  received  its  first  inhabitants  at  a  very  remote 
period,  probably  not  much  posterior  to  that  of  the  dispersion  of 
mankind." 

The  decision  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  upon  the 
general  question,  was,  after  a  long  research,  that  all  lai^uages 
are  to  he  regarded  as  dialects  of  ofie  now  lost.  By  M.  Balbi, 
the  industrious  and  learned  author  of  the  "  AHas  Ethnographique 
du  GlobCy^^ — a  work  consisting  of  charts  classifying  languages 
according  to  Ethnographic  kingdoms,  as  he  styles  them,  iollow- 
ed  by  comparative  tables  of  elementary  words  in  every  known 
languace,— the  folkwing  has  been  recorded  as  the  result  of  a 
whole  life  spent  in  these  and  kindred  investigations :  "  The 
books  of  Moses,  no  monument  either  historical  or  astronomical, 
has  yet  been  able  to  prove  false ;  but  with  them,  on  the  eontra* 
ry,  agree  in  the  most  remarkable  maimer,  the  results  obtained 
bv  the  most  learned  philologers,  and  the  ptofoundest  geometri- 
cians." 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  all  our  Abo- 
rigines, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Escjuimaux,  have  the 
same  descent  and  origin.  The  monumental  antiquities,  extending 
from  Canada  to  the  southern  part  of  Chili,  present,  in  then*  shrle 
and  character,  indications  of  having  proceeded  from  branches 
of  the  same  primitive  family.  This  conclusion  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  uniformity  of  their  m^talj  moral,  and  physical  charac- 
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terisdesy  under  ewerj  rariety  of  circumstaiices,  and  firooi  mii^ 
versal  analogies  in  their  language,  religion^  methods  of  interrii^ 
the  dead,  and  certain  other  arbitrary  customs.  The  emigration 
of  the  Esquimaux  tribes  from  Asia,  is  of  a  comparatitely  recent 
date,  as  is  erineed  by  their  Mongolian  features,  while  the  period 
of  the  arrival  of  what  are  considered  our  aboriginal  race, 
•dates  back  to  the  earliest  ages  of  mankind. 

A  primitive  branch  of  the  human  family,  the  American  Abo- 
riginal race,  cannot  be  said  to  be  derived  from  any  nation,  or 
variety  of  mankind,  now  existing  ;  but  they  are  assimilated  by 
so  many  analogies  to  the  most  ancient  types  of  civilization  in 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  that  the  character  of  their  civilization 
cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  indigenous.  Thk  uniformity  is 
apparent  in  the  monuments  of  these  nations,  whose  temples 
were  pyramids,  and  whose  traditions  are  interwoven  with  cos- 
mogonical  fables,  retaining  the  rdics  of  primitive  history.  '  It 
thus  appears  that  the  same  arts,  customs,  refigion,  and  social 
institutions,  carried  in  the  earliest  ages  of  man's  diffusion  into 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  as  for  instance,  Egypt,  China,  Hiti- 
dostan,  and  America,  were  subsequently  so  modified  in  each 
under  the  influence  of  caus^  the  most  diverse,  that  we  can  now 
discover  only  an  approximation  in  their  general  features ;  <and 
to  the  agency  of  these  same  local  causes  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  deeree^  the  modification  of  physical  features,  and  of  moral 
and  intellectual  character,  by  which  the  leading  varieties  of 
mankind  ar^  distinguished* 

The  civilization  of  the  American  nations  may  be  considered 
as  truly  indifi^enous  as  that  of  Egypt.  The  ruined  cities  of 
Copan,  Uxmd,  Pal^quje,  etc,^  point  to  an  epoch  diat  may  be 
regarded  as  the  primal  seat  of  American  civilization ;  and  firom 
this  centre,  the  march  of  mental  culture  extended  south  as  fieir 
as  Chili,  and  north  to  the  borders  of  Canada,  as  indicated  bv  the 
mounds  and  mural  remains  found  in  the  region  of  the  united 
States.  These  civilized  naticms,  as  already  ^wn,  were  rich, 
populous,  and  agricultural ;  they  wfere  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
p(^tery,  of  dyi^  cotton  and  wool,  ^  manufacturbg  them 
mto  figured  stu&,  and  m  the  more  refined  knowledge  of  me- 
tallurgy and  of  sculpture.  Their  constructive  talent  is  con- 
spicuous in  their  extensive  citien  and  fortifications;  in  their 
pyramids  and  temples,  which  are  not  exceeded  by  those  of 
ifgypt;  and  in  their  roads  and  aqueducts,  which  rival  those  oi 
the  Romans.    They  bad  a  mental,  .constitution  adapted  to  sci- 
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entific  inyestigatioD,  as  indicated  by  their  extensive  and  accu* 
rate  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge ;  and  they  were 
associated  under  regular  forms  of  government,  with  a  national 
relmon  unikr  the  (urection  of  a  priesthood. 

Contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  ere$it  stone  Calendar y  found 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Mexico,  m'A.  D.  1791,  in 
the  spot  where  it  was  ordered  to  be  buried  by  Cortez,  when  he, 
with  his  ferocious  Spaniards,  devastated  that  country.  They 
invariably  broke  and  destroyed  all  images  of  stone,  except  those 
that  were  very  lar^e  and  strong,  which  they  buried  in  the 
ground.  As  the  natives  had  ap  ardent  attachment  to  these  ob- 
jects, and  as  their  presence  counteracted  their  conversion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  they  were  thus  carefully  hidden  from 
their  view.  This  Mexican  Gdendarj  as  it  is  called  by  Humboldt, 
is  of  basalt,  having  engraved  on  it,  in  relief,  a  great  number  of 
hieroglyphics,  signifying  the  divisions  of  time,  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bo^lies,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  feasts  and  sacrifices  of  the  Meicicans.  To  the  de- 
scription pf.the  similarity  of  its  representations  of  astrology, 
astronomy,  and  the  divisions  of  time,  with  those  of  a  great 
many  of  the  Aaatic  nations,  Humboldt  devotes  one  hunidred 
octavo '  pages.  Th^  stone,  which  was  three'feet  in  thickness  and 
a  fraction  ovw  twelve  feet  square,  weighed  twenty-four  tons. 
As  it  was  discovered  more  than  thirty  miles  from  any  quarry  of 
the  same  kind, .we  have  evidence  of  the, ability  of  this  primitive 
people  to  transport,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  stones  of  vast 
magnitude.  The  entire  siu-face  of  this^tone  is  intensely  crowded 
with  representation^  and  hieroglyphics  ^arranged  in  circles,  the 
Outer  one  being  over  twenhr-seven  feet  in  circumference ;  the 
^ole,  as  reganls  its  order,  harmony  and  execution,  evincing  no 
inconsiderable  knowledge  ^th  of  art  and  science. 

Although  American  civilization  survived  that  of  ancient 
Ikypt,  Ptonicia,  and  other  Semitic  iiationa,  as  illivstrated  in  the 
a^ndor  and  luxury  of  Nbeveh  and  Babylon ;  yet,  like  them, 
the  day  of  its  glory  is  no  more.  As  throughout  nature  the  Ismt 
of  chsmge  is  everywhere  apparent,  as  mimifested  in  ^e  geolo- 
gical history  of  organic  and  inorganic  creation  on  the  earth's 
surface, — as  we  tread  in  fact  upon  the  wrecks  of  anterior  worlds, 
proving  that  every  thing  that  meets  our  view  is  either  under- 
going the  process  of  renovation  or  decay,  waxing  or  wanmg 
fike  the  beautiful  orb  of  night,  the  impressive  emblem  of  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  of  national  destiny,— ^need  we  be  surprised  that 
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nations  are  subject  to  the  saifie  law — ^tfaat  they  hare  a  period 
of  growth,  acm^  and  decay  ?  Iki  this  ceaseless  mutation,  the 
time  would  seem  to  have  arrived,  when  the  Aborieinal  raoe 
of  the  American  soil,,  like  the  savages  of  New  Holland,  is 
destined  to  be  supplanted  by  a  difierrat  variety  of  the  hu- 
man family— one  which  exceeds  all  others  in  its  aptitude 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  most  extraordinary  divenity 
of  circumstances.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  judging 
from  the  past,  no  Aiture  event  seems  more  certain  than  the 
speedy  disappearance  of  the  American  Aboriginal  race,  whei^ 
these  now  broken,  scattered,  and  degraded  remnants  of  aprimi* 
tive  and  onoe  cultivate  branch  of  the  human  family,  will  be 
scarcely  remembered,  save  in  poetry  and  tradition.  Like  the 
grass  of  his  own  prairie  before  the  fire  of  the  hunter,  so  has  the 
red  man  been  swept  away  before  the  mildew-blast  of  the  white 
man's  breath !  Blighted. to  the  germ,  shall  the  parent  stem  no 
more  know  the  S[)nng  of  renovation,  but  wither  and  die  upon 
its  indigenous  soil  ?  No :  Forbid  it  heaven !  Forbid  it  hu- 
manity! We  trust  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the 
voice  of  the  Cherokee  the  Choctaw,  the  Creek,  and  other  tribes 
on  our  frontier,  men^rs  of  our.  national  confederacy^  diall  be 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Capitol ;  and  then  vrill  the  Indian 
again  acquire  **  the  skill  to  sculpture  stone  and  carve  toood.*^ 

In  consideration  of  his  high  authority  on  this  subjeqt,  we  have 
referred  particularly  to  Morton's  *'  Inquiry  into  toe  Distinctive 
Characteristics  of  the  Jlboriginal  Race  of  America?^  We  shall 
n6w  leave  the  question  with  the  reader.  On  the-one  side,  he  has 
the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Morton,  who  doubtless  reconciles  them, 
in  his  own  mind,  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  that  ^the  Ameri- 
can race  is  essentially  separate  and  peculiar^  whether  we  regard 
it  in  its  physical f  its  morale  or  its  intellectual  relations*^ — that  th^ 
American  Indian  ^*  stands  isolated  from  the  rest  of  numkind^*—r 
and  that  <*  there  are  no  direct  or  wvious  links  b^ween  the  people 
of  the  old  world  and  tlie  new  J*  And,  on  the  other  side,  sup- 
ported by  the  argunkents  of  this  paper,  be  has  the  avthoritative 
dedaraiion  of  Moses  that  all  human  kind  have  descendedfrom 
a  single  pair.  ^ 
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ARTICLE  III. 

« 

The  Divine  Attributes  as  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  Poetry  ; 
considered  with  special  reference  to  the  attribute  of 
Justice,  and  the  strong  impression  left  by  the  pruutiyb 
belief,  upon  the  ancient  minqw 

Bj  Tayelr  Lewis,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  New- York. 

The  ancient  classics  should  ever  be  read  by  the  light  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  continual  reference  to  their  theological  bear- 
ings. Whatever  in  other  respects  may  be  his  critical  skill,  he 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  devoted  stu- 
dent both  of  their  letter  and  their  spirit,  is  but  poorly  prepared 
to  appreciate  properly  the  poetry  and  philosophy  of  antiquity. 
"VVe^iind  this  strikingly  exemplified  in  that  critical  school  which 
was  founded  by  Porson,  and  which,  although  it  has  passed  its^ 
zenith,  is  still  vi^oiously  maintained  by  many  of  his  inferior 
imitators.  How  barren  has  it  been  of  all  fruit  in  that  higher 
department  of  classical  literature  which  is  connected  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  primitive  mind,  the  truth  of  a  primitive  reve- 
lation, the  elucidation  of  the  Bible,  and  that  most  interesting  c^ 
til  inquiries  which  relates  to  the  early  relimous  sentiments  and 
dieology  of  our  race !  The  school  to  which  we  refer,  has  been 
ever  occupied  with  mere  verbal  criticism,  which  however  val- 
uable as  an  aid,  or  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end,  becomes  useless 
and  worse  than  useless  when  made  the  end  itself.  More  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  the  discovery  of  some  worthless 
various  reading,  or  some  opportunity  to  exhibit  skill  in  critical 
emendations  never  before  proposed  by  others,  than  to  all  the 
intellectual  treasures  which  were  suffered  to  lie  unnoticed  b 
the  text  Such  scholars  linger  forever  in  the  vestibule  of  clas- 
sic knowledge,  without  ever  entering  in  and  taking  possession 
of  that  rich  domain  of  thought  spread  out  before  their  keen  yet 
narrow  vision. 

And  how  should  it  be  otherwise?  When  instead  of  an 
earnest  and  deep-souled  enthusiasm,  there  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
sane cacodhes  emendandi;  when  the  highest  ambition  is  grati- 
fied in  expunging  forbidden  anapaests,  in  hunting  for  Cretic 
endings,  in  consuming  pstges  to  determine  the  respective  claims 
of  enKooT^ntii — whilst  all  this  time  the  lofty  discourse  of  the 
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mysterious  Prometheus,  the  sublime  flow  of  Plato's  poetical 
philosophy,  and  eveu  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  the  harps  of 
Orpheus  and  Homer  are  hushed  in  silence  awaiting  the  momen- 
tous decision ; — how,  when  occupied  with  such  pursuits,  could 
we  expect  the  soul  to  be  alive  to  the  high  bearings  of  the  clas- 
sics upon  theolo^,  or  their  connection,  bv  way  of  opposition  or 
resemblance,  with  the  records  of  ReTefation?  What  a  con- 
trast, in  this  respect,  is  presented  by  Cudworth,  Gale,  Grrotius, 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  other  scholars  of  past  generations !  They 
are  declared  by  the  Porsons  and  Elmsieys  of  our  day,  to  have 
been  destitute  of  critical  acumen;  and  yet  how  vast  their 
acquirements,  bow  extensive  their  reading !  It  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  best  known  writers  who  flourished  in  the  golden 
age  of  (Grecian  or  Roman  literature,  but  embraced  all  who 
made  those  noble  languages  the  media  for  the  communicatioii 
of  their  thoughts, — the  critics  and  grammarians  of  the  Alexas* 
drian  school,  the  writings  of  the  later  Platonists,  the  huge  tomes 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  the  voluminous  commentators 
on  Aristotle,  and  the  long  series  of  authors  who  adorned  what 
has  been  styled  the  Byzantine  period  All  this  they  accom- 
plished because  they  found  no  time  to  bestow  on  trifles.  Tbej 
had  a  higher  motive  than  the  determbation  of  the  exact  num- 
ber of  oars  in  a  Grecian  galley,  or  the  precise  length  of  the 
straps  on  a  Grecian  sandal  They  wrote  and  studied  under  the 
influence  of  that  mighty  theological  stimulus,  which  the  Refor- 
mation had  imparted,  and  which  had  not  yet  spent  its  power. 
With  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  ancient  author  in  the 
other,  they  brought  all  their  reading  to  bear  upon  the  sacred 
truths  of  religion.  Classical  literature  was  with  them  a  means 
to  a  higher  end ;  and  hence  they  carried  it  farther,  and  derived 
from  it  much  more  of  real  value,  than  those  who  profess  to  have 
made  it  their  sole  object  of  pursuit. 

It  is  in  such  a  spirit  we  should  open  the  pages  c^  antiquity  ; 
and  all  who  faithfully  pursue  this  end,  undiverted  by  critical 
trifling,  will  be  astonished  at  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  rich 
thought  contained  in  tlie  ancient  poetry  and  philosophy,  thdr 
important  bearings  upon  theobgy,  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  sentiments  approaching  the  sublimity  and  nuMral  purity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  .The  fact  of  such  coincidences  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  made  this  department  the  oliject  of  their  spe- 
cial study.  Some  have  endeavored  to  account  6x  it  by  sup- 
posbg  a  direct  communicatiDn  b^ween  the  leading  miadi  of 
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Ghreece,  and  the  Scriptures  and  teachiDg  of  the  Jewish  church. 
This  opinion  is  defended  in  a  work  of  great  extent  and  im- 
mense erudition,  by  that  learned  Puritan,  Tbeophilus  Gale. 
His  conclu^ons  however  are  based  upon  a  mass  of  arguments 
and  authorities,  formidable  rather  by  their  accumulation  than 
by  their  individual  strength.  Another  hypothecs  on  much 
stronger  grounds  maintains,  that  these  coincidences  were  the 
lingering  remains  of  the  li^ht  of  a  primitive  revelation,  once 
common  to  all  mankind  in  the  early  Patriarchal  ages,  and 
afterwards  superseded  by  a  more  direct  revelation  to  the  Jewish 
nation  embodying  the  essential  truths ;  whilst  the  ancient  tra- 
ditional theology  was  suffered  gradually  to  be  eclipsed,  although 
never  totally  extinguished  by  the  vices  and  depravity  of  our 
race.  The  Apostle  tells  us  ^'  that  the  heathen  did  not  like  to 
retain  the  knowledge  of  God,"  thereby  clearly  intimating  that 
they  once  possessed  it.  That  this  was  the  fact,  no  careful  stu- 
dent of  die  Greek  clasfflcs  can  for  a  moment  doubts  This  prim- 
itive knowledge  of  divine  thin^  exhibits  its  remains  in  almost 
every  department  of  ancient  hterature.  We  recognize  these 
stray  wanderers  from  a  holier  home,  not  only  in  those  wondrous 
thoughts  of  Plato,  which  have  ever  been  the  admiration  of  all 
studious  and  contemplative  minds,  and  which  he  himself  ever 
asserts  to  have  been  derived  from  a  traditionary  origin ;  they 
sometimes  strangely  make  their  appearance  on  the  pages  of  the 
cold  and  passionless  Aristotle,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with 
the  dry  and  technical  speculations  of  his  own  mind ; — as  when, 
for  example,  in  one  of  his  least  impassioned  arguments,  he  sud- 
denly introduces  a  distinction  between  true  happmess  or  blessed* 
ness  {ipdcufiovia)  and  mere  worldly  prosperity,  declarmg  that 
the  former  is  a  "  divine  thing'^  (duop  ri),  that,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, it  consists  in  the  favor  of  Heaven,  being  the  ^cial  gift 
of  God  {de6ijd(n9v)  and  not  derived  from  Earth.*  They  meet 
US  eveiy  where  in  the  Grecian  poets,  appearing  like  the  sun- 
beams struggling  throu^  clouds,  and  often  rendered  still 
brighter  by  contrast  with  the  dark  mythology  bj  which  they 
are  surrounded.  We  may  find  them  concealed  amid  the  corrup- 
tions of  this  same  mythology,  when  we  have  learned  to  distin- 
guish die  more  ancient  spiritual  idea  from  the  physical  hypo- 
thesis which  was  afterwards  superinduced  upon  it  They  may  be 
discovered  by  those  who  will  seek  for  them,  in  the  Divine  names, 

■III  I       ■»  I  I      I  i    ■     .  I II        I  I  II  ■  ■■  ■■    I    ^^^tm^^^m^^^^mmm 
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both  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  wrapped  up  in  angle  terms  expres- 
sive of  moral  or  religious  ideas,  whose  etymological  structure 
points  to  a  purer  primitive  period,  and  to  a  sense  far  more  ele- 
vated than  that  to  which  in  subsequent  use  they  had  degenera- 
ted. In  many  cases,  among  those  to  which  we  shall  refer,  there 
is  undoubtedly  conveyed  a  more  sublime  and  religious  sentiment 
than  the  writers  intended  to  express,  because  these  purer  primi- 
tive terms  exercised  a  conservative  influence,  not  only  upon 
their  language,  but  also  upon  their  thoughts.  There  is  a  spirit 
in  these  old  words,  which  has,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously, 
carried  up  the  mind  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher  to  an  eleva- 
tion above  the  usual  current  of  his  conceptions.  It  has  made 
him,  like  the  Hebrew  prophets,  utter  sentiments  whose  full 
meaning  he  may  have  but  dimly  comprehended,  and  which  we 
better  understand,  because  we  read  them  by  the  light  of  the 
Bible. 

No  department  of  study  is  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  truly  profitable,  than  that  which  leads  us  to  contem- 
plate the  gradual  moral  deterioration  which  language,  like  every 
thing  else  which  is  human,  suffers  from  the  depravity  of  man ; — 
becoming,  it  is  true,  improved  for  the  purposes  of  commerce 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  yet,  in  its  moral,  and  many 
of  its  philosophical  terms,  ever  varying  more  and  more  from 
the  piety  and  clearness  of  its  primitive  state.  One  of  the  first 
writers  of  the  age  has  asserted,  that  more  is  often  learned  from 
the  history  of  a  word  than  from  the  history  of  a  campaign. 
We  may  go  much  farther  than  this,  and  safely  say,  that  in 
tracing  the  course  of  certain  moral  terms,  more  is  ascertained 
of  those  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  inner  kingdom 
of  the  soul,  than  can  be  known  from  all  the  political  or  merely 
external  annals  of  a  people.  We  see  in  them,  how  man  de- 
parts from  the  simplicity  of  early  morality,  as  he  approaches 
the  refinement  of  later  corruptions ; — how  he  gradually  sinks 
down  from  the  religious  to  the  atheistical,  from  that  contempla- 
tive state  which  ever  forms  a  marked  trait  of  the  primitive  life, 
to  what  is  boastingly  styled  the  practical,  and  which  finally 
leads,  through  excess  of  luxury  and  its  attending  vices,  to  that 
ultimate  savage  degradation,  which  some  theorists  would  place 
first  in  their  false  scale  of  human  progress.  This  has  ever  been 
the  case  with  men,  until  some  new  revelation,  or  some  revival 
of  the  old,  hsus  again  shed  new  life  through  language,  called 
forth  from  their  graves  ancient  ideas,  awakened  ancient  associ- 
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atioDS  of  thought,  vhich  had  long  slumbered  in  the  etymologi- 
cal structure  of  words,  and  thus  again  diffused  a  strange  and 
almost  preternatural  energy  through  every  department  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy. 

Without  farther  preface,  we  intend  at  present  to  illustrate 
these  positions  by  numerous  references  to  passages  from  ancient 
classic  authors.  As  the  field  however  is  too  vast  to  be  occu- 
pied by  one  article,  we  propose  in  this  to  confine  ourselves  to 
those  which  have  a  bearing  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  expressive  appellations  by  which  they  are  set  forth. 

The  epithets  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  their  gods,  (especially 
their  supreme  deity,)  and  the  sublimity  and  purity  of  some  of 
the  attributes  thereby  ascribed  to  them, — so  far  beyond  their 
Ideological  actions, — afford  convincing  proof,  that  the  former 
were  remnants  of  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  which 
had  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  surviving  the 
source  whence  they  were  derived,  formed  an  incongruous  mix- 
ture with  the  fables  and  corruptions  of  a  later  age.  No  student 
of  antiquity  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  this  strange  feature  of  the 
Greek  religion.  Altars  and  temples  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
sod  under  various  names  and  titles,  expressive  of  different  attri- 
butes, as  though  each  one  had  characterized  a  different  divinity. 
Hence  we  find  Zbv^*  imatiog  or  icpeattogy  Jupiter  who  presides 
over  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  the  domestic  relations ;  the  same 
power,  although  under  a  different  nurne,  in  honor  of  whom  the 
sacred  fire  was  to  be  kept  forever  burning, — intimating  the 
never-failing  warmth  of  those  hallowed  emotions  of  which  he 
was  the  special  guardian.  There  was  Zevg  ^mog,  Jupiter  the 
protector  of  strangers, — Zeis  oqhios,  Jupiter  the  upholder  and 
defender  of  the  sanctity  of  oaths, — Zevg  tvAtouog,  Jupiter  the 
hearer  of  prayer, — Zevg  igxeiog,  the  maintainer  of  bounds,  and 
the  protector  of  the  rights  of  property, — Zevg  qiihog  and  itew 
Qeiog,  the  patron  of  friends  and  friendship, — Zevg  wiaiog^  the 
god  of  the  suppliant, — Zevg  fietXixiogy  the  god  of  mercy, — Zevg 
nalaiAvcuog^  the  avenger  of  crime,  especially  of  murder, — Zevg 
xa^a^(Ttoff,  the  god  who  demands  expiation  for  sin,  and  who 
will  have  purity  in  all  who  approach  to  worship  him, — Zevg 
ovqaviogy  the  power  that  rules  in  the  heavens,  and  Zevg  %&aviog^ 
the  same  omnipresent  deity  regarded  as  appointing  and  regu- 
lating the  retributions  of  the  subterranean  Hades.  Many  others 
might  be  mentioned,  which  are  found  scattered  everywhere  on 
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the  pa^es  of  tbe  Gredan  poets.  For  a  foil  list  of  them,  tbe 
reader  »  referred  to  tbe  treatise  De  MmidOy  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
aod  generally  pablisbed  among  his  works  (Leip.  ed.  toL  it. 
p.  165.)  Thus  to  tbe  same  god,  different  anars  and  temples 
were  ereded,  and  a  different  worship  performed,  according  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  attributes.  Could  these  epithets, 
we  ask,  so  pure,  so  sublime,  so  worthy  even  of  the  Jdwvah  d 
tbe  Scriptures, — could  they  bare  come  from  the  same  source, 
and  been  coeval  with  that  commt  mythoiojgy,  with  which  we 
find  them  afterwards  associated^  and  which  ascribes  to  the 
gods  the  worst  actions  of  the  worst  of  men  ?  It  is  eridant  that 
the  latter  was  superinduced  upon  the  former,  and  that  the  attri- 
butes of  tbe  anaent  Orphic,  or  rather  Patriarchal  2kvg  (etymo- 
k>gically  the  life  and  the  author  of  life^)  were  aherwards 
ascribed  to  tbe  Cretan  demigod,  whose  fabled  crimes  disfigure 
so  many  portions  of  the  ancient  poetry.  This  mythology  bad 
a  far  later  origin ;  and  it  is  no  fancy  to  suppose  that  these 
sublime  names,  so  stranj^ely  associated  with  it,  are  traditionary 
remnants  from  a  primitive  religion, — ^being  in  fact  origmaUy 
expressive  of  tbe  different  attributes  of  the  one  True  God,  of  the 
ancient  universally  worshipped  Deity. 

Tbe  epithets  Zehg  $q)eatiog,  Zevg  ^mo^,  suggest  at  once  to  the 
diligent  student  of  die  Bible  and  the  classics,  that  attribute  of 
Jehovah  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  describing 
him  as  tbe  lifter  up  of  those  who  are  bowed  down,  the  avenger 
of  the  wronged,  the  God  df  the  stranger,  tbe  widow  and  Uie* 
fatherless.  In  tbe  Odyssey  we  have  language  which  it  kr  not 
profanity  to  suppose  may  nave  comedown  from  the  same  source 
with  the  Bible,  although  the  dark  mind  of  the  heathen  poet 
may  have  had  no  conception  of  the  sacred  origin  of  the  noble 
sentiment  he  had  received  from  ancient  tradition. 

Sitp/  ov  /loi  QiiuQ  iat\  ovf  u  xaxitofai^tr  tk^oi 
l^ipoif  itifATiaM ; — n(>og  yaq  Jiog  ilaiP  anasftes 
(iuW  ti  ntnxoi  ta ' 

I  could  not  harm  thee,  stranger,  nor  inquire 

If  crime  has  brought  thee  here.    Jove's  special  care 

Are  all  the  poor  and  friendless. 

OdyMoy,  xiv.  56  j  also  vi.  207. 

Compare  Deuteronomy  10 : ,  18, 19.    Love  ye  therefore  the 
stranger  ;  for  the  Lord  loveth  the  stranger. 
How  little  did  the  Greek  poets  understand  o[  tbe  fulness  of 
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meaning  contained  in  that  common  epithet,  Z^i;  igxeios,  the 
protector  of  the  domestic  endosureSj  the  god  of  families,  the  god 
of  our  homes,  with  all  their  hallowed  associations ;  and  how 
naturally  is  this  associated  with  those  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
whidi  the  Lord  expresses  his  strong  displeasure  agaiast  such  as 
remove  their  neighbor's  landmarks,  who  violate  any  of  the  do- 
mestic relations,  or  who  seek  to  infringe  upon  any  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  property!  We  cannot  meet  with  the  epithet,  Zeve 
ivKtatogy  without  thinking  of  Him  who  has  styled  himself  the 
^  Hearer  of  prayer,"  and  under  this  precious  title  invites  *^  all 
flesh  to  come  before  him."  That  sublime  name,  2kvg  ogxtoi* 
cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  Eloah  of  the  Bible,  (the  Qod  of 
the  oath  or  covenant,)  and  of  the  frequency  with  which  he  is  de- 
scribed as  the  avenger  of  falsehood  and  perjury — a  covenant 
keeping  God  of  faithfulness  and  truth.  The  thoughts  suggested 
by  these  epithets,  we  repeat  it,  belong  to  a  purer  age  than  that 
of  .^Ischylus  or  of  Homer.  They  have  about  them  the  savor 
of  patriarchal  purity,  and  of  those  more  spiritual  views  of  God, 
which  were  the  peculiar  traits  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world. 
Hence  surviving  as  they  did,  and  mingling  with  a  mythology  of 
a  later  origin  and  of  a  lower  grade,  they  arrest  the  mind  not 
only  by  their  beauty  and  their  purity,  but  also  by  their  strange 
want  of  harmony  with  other  and  more  degrading  views  of  the 
Deity,  with  which  they  are  so  strangely  associated. 

To  a  thinking  and  deeply  serious  mind,  there  is  no  stronger 
internal  evidence  of  the  supernaturti  origin  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, than  the  unshrinking  boldness  with  which  it  sets  forth 
those  Divine  attributes,  which,  to  a  superficial  view,  seem  di- 
rectly opposed  to  each  other.  Descriptions  of  God's  holy  and 
vindictive  justice,  clothed  in  the  most  terrific  language,  are  foimd 
in  the  same  book,  in  the  same  chapter,  and  sometimes  closely 
united  in  the  same  passage,  with  the  most  soothing  declarations 
of  his  overflowing  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy .f  No  hu- 
9ian  composition  could  thus  have  maintained,  in  all  its  awful 
grandeur,  the  equUibriufn  of  the  Divine  character.    The  ten- 

*  We  find  some  remains  of  the  ancient  idea  contained  in  this 
epithet  (and  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  names 
Blohim  and  Eloah)  in  the  designation  of  the  Canaanitish  god 
trna  l)?a  (Baal  Berith)  The  Lord  of  the  oath  or  covenant ;  Foe* 
derum  Praies,  like  the  Greek  ZBvg  oQxtog  or  Latin  Deus  Ftdius* 

f  Compare  Nahum  1 :  1 — 8 ;  also  Exod.  34 :  6,  7. 
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dencj  of  the  human  mind,  left  to  itself,  is  ever  to  a  partial 
view, — to  an  effeminate  sentimentalism  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
a  dark  fanaticism  on  the  other, — to  an  unwarranted  trust  m  the 
Divine  mercy,  untempered  by  any  regard  to  that  justice  which 
gives  mercy  all  its  value,  or  to  those  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
wrath,  which  arise  from  the  sole  contemplation  of  the  sterner 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  Both  alike  destroy  that  balance,  which 
is  ever  maintained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  one  tendency 
forms  a  peculiar  trait  of  modern  rationalism ;  the  other  charac- 
terizes all  the  religious  views  of  the  world  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  The  God  of  justice,  viewed  in  the  re- 
lations of  lawgiver  and  judge,  possesses  a  far  more  prominent 
{»lace  in  those  systems,  than  the  God  of  love.  In  truth,  nature 
eft  to  its  own  unbiassed  working,  could  view  him  in  no  other 
light.  ,  A  consciousness  of  sin,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  only 
way  of  salvation,  must  ever  present  the  Deity  in  all  the  sterner 
attributes  of  his  character.  Hence  the  deeper  impression,  on  the 
ancient  mind,  of  justice  than  of  merc)r.  Hence  the  perpetuity 
and  universality  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifices,  although  its  origin 
is  undoubtedly  owing  to  an  express  revelation.  Hence  the  great 
variety  of  penances  and  satisfactions  by  way  of  expiation  for 
sin,  to  which  men  have  m  all  ages  resorted. 

Jiog  yoQ  dvanaQaCttjTOi  qiQSpeg* 

Hard  to  be  appeased  is  the  mind  of  Jove :  such  must  ever  be 
the  aspect,  under  which  the  Divine  character  appears,  not  only 
to  the  dark  soul  of  the  heathen,  but  also  to  the  impenitent  sin- 
ner in  Christian  lands,  who  is  brought  to  entertain  any  right 
views  of  his  relation  to  his  Judge.  The  believer  alone  tnily 
knows  that  God  is  merciful,  but  he  also  knows  at  what  a  sacri- 
fice that  mercy  was  obtained.  How  little  do  they  imderstand 
of  human  nature,  either  in  themselves  or  others,  who  would 
represent  repentance  as  the  only  ground  of  forgiveness,  or  who 
would  treat  the  universal  doctrme  of  atonement  as  contrary  to 
the  reason,  and  as  having  no  foundation  in  the  true  and  natural 
feelings  of  the  soul  ! 

Suffice  it  for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  nowhere  does 
this  modern  heresy  find  so  complete  a  refutation  as  in  the  Gre- 
cian poetr}\  Not  only  is  it  more  orthodox,  but  we  also  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  there  may  be  found  in  it  more  of  a  re- 

' — ■ — I  ■ 

•^sch.  Prom.  Vine.  34. 
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ligious  Biblical  morality,  than  can  be  met  with  in  all  the  sacred 
melodies  and  unmeaning  sentimentalism  of  many  who  are  styled 
Christian  poets. 

The  attribute  of  justice,  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which,  as  a  part  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  so  long  contin- 
ued its  impression  upon  the  ancient  mind,  may  be  regarded 
under  three  aspects,  each  of  them  distinguished  in  the  Scriptures 
by  a  peculiar  appellation.  These  are,  p'^^x  i«, — Dgb  i»| ,  and  1>» 
K|e,  the  righteouSy  the  avenging^  and  ihejealotis  God.  The  first 
presents  the  idea  of  a  lawgiver  the  second  of  a  condemning 
judge.  The  third  unites  both,  and  sets  forth  that  holy  care, 
which  as  the  executive  of  the  universe,  he  exercises  towards 
every  department  of  his  moral  administration,  and  especially  in 
regard  to  those  right  views  of  himself,  which  concern  the  digni- 
ty of  his  government,  and  the  highest  good  of  all  his  obedient 
subjects.  This  threefold  aspect  may  be  traced  in  the  numerous 
allusions  to  the  Divine  Justice,  which  may  be  met  with  in  Gre- 
cian authors.  The  two  last,  and  especially  the  third,  seem  to 
have  made  the  deepest  impression,  although  the  first  is  frequent- 
ly exhibited.  All  however  are  marred  and  divested  of  that 
pure  sublimitv,  with  which  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Bible. 
They  frequently  appear  tinged  with  the  false  coloring  of  human 
passion,  and  sometimes  degraded  to  those  low  forms  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  in  the  depraved  human  heart.  The  justice 
ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  is  often  a  mere  human  justice; 
the  vengeance  a  human  revenge  ;  and  the  jealousy  only  another 
name  for  one  of  the  lowest  of  earthly  passions.  In  general, 
however,  they  manifest  distinct  traces  of  that  old  system  of 
truth,  whence  they  were  derived.  Amid  all  the  darkness  and 
corruption  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  they  exhibit  something 
of  their  former  glory,  and  not  unfrequently  approach  the  purity 
and  grandeur  of  the  representations  of  the  Bible. 

— Their  forms  have  not  yet  lost 
All  their  original  brightness — 

— As  when  die  sun  new  risen 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams, — so  darkened  still  they  shine. 

The  epithet  p*'^^:,  is  more  general  than  cpj ,  and  refers  to  the 
Deity  in  all  his  relations  to  his  intelligent  creatures  as  moral 
governor.  It  represents  him  not  only  as  the  enemy  of  sin,  but 
also  as  the  friend  of  righteousness — the  rewarder  of  the  one,  as 
well  as  the  punisher  of  the  other;  in  shorl,  as  just  and  impar- 
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tial,  yet  rather  as  the  legislator  tiian  the  judge.  The  other 
epithet,  ts^ii  bat,  is  confined  to  what  in  theologictu  language  may 
be  styled,  his  vindictive  or  punitive  justice.  To  that  aspect  of 
the  Divine  character  presented  by  the  first,  fi^uent  aUunons 
may  be  found  in  the  Greek  poets.  To  this  head  may  be  referred 
tiieir  favorite  personifications,  of  Nofiog  (law,)  or  Qifug^  which 
have  both  more  reference  to  general  l^islation,  tfaaji  tibe  q>e- 
cial  infliction  of  vindictive  punishment  It  is  the  second,  how- 
ever, which  occupies  the  most  prominent  place.  To  any  one 
desirous  of  tracing  the  traditionary  remains  of  the  primitive 
belief  in  this  attribute,  the  Greek  furnishes  the  most  striking 
examples,  and  in  greater  abundance,  than  in  reference  tb  any 
othec  aq>ect  of  the  Divine  character.  This  seems  to  have  made 
the  deepest  impiMon  on  the  ancient  mind,  and  longer  to  have 
retained  its  fi>rce  and  purity  of  meaning.  From  that  early 
period,  when  the  smoking  blood  of  Abel  called  from  the  ground 
upon  this  special  attribute  of  Jehovah,  it  has  ever  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  fears  of  men,  in  all  their  views  of  the  Deity, 
and  in  all  their  systems  of  religion.  It  is  exhibited  in  almost 
every  form  of  which  lanmiage  is  capable,  and  in  every  variety 
of  manner, — in  the  dread  personifications  of  the  vindictive  and 
all-seeine  Nefi8<ng,  in  the  decisions  of  the  sternjudges  of  Hades, 
and  in  the  dark  mythology  of  the  avenging  Furies. 

The  radical  ideas  conveyed  by  Nofwg  and  NifUijiQ^  have 
about  the  same  difference  as  the  Hebrew  p**^3  and  ta^}.  Both 
Greek  words  are  from  the  same  root,  vEfuo^  to  diitrilntte,  aUot^ 
apparHoTif — derived  from  the  more  ancient  pastoral  sense,  to 
jeed.  Nofiog  or  Law,  however,  has  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  rights  and  duties,  assigning,  in  this  sense,  to  each  part  that 
duty  which  arises  out  of  its  relation  to  the  whole ;  NtfA&tng,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  ogs,  looks  to  the  distribution  of  the  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  law,  and  is  in  its  very  nature  vindictive; — 
that  is,  it  regards  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  sin,  (or  rather  of  the  state 
of  soul  whence  it  arises,)  irrespective  of  antecedents  and  con- 
sequences. The  one  has  reference  to  the  legislator,  the  other  to 
the  punishing  magistrate.  The  former  pertains  rather  to  the 
department  of  the  intellect,  the  other  makes  its  appeal  to  the 
moral  sense.  Both  have  respect  to  the  same  general  attribute  of 
justice ;  the  one,  however,  regards  it  as  contemplative,  or  in  the 
abstract  (er  ^aco^a),  the  other,  as  existing  in  action,  sr  eri^o. 
Aristotle  says,  most  sublimely  of  the  Deity,  that  his  oicta  is 
ifiqyBm,    rhis,  it  is  true,  is  said  in  a  physical  sense,  and  yet  itis 
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also  applicable  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Divine  character. 
Here,  also,  and  in  a  much  higher  sense,  may  it  be  held,  that  his 
ov^ia  is  ifsgjstay  his  very  essence  is  energy,  ^    The  attributes 

i)resented  by  p?s  andtagj,  or  by  Nofiog  and  Ntfuatg^  although 
ogically  separable,  must  exist  together  in  the  Divine  Nature. 
The  contemplative  or  the  ideal,  must  exhibit  itself  in  action. 
There  can  be  no  mere  intellectnal  disapprobation  of  sin  in  the 
abstract,  without,  at  the  same  time,  an  intense  hatred  of  it  for 
its  own  sake,  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  punish,  (not 
sin  in  the  abstract,  but  the  sinner,^  irren>ective  of  all  conse- 
quences, or  of  its  mere  social  and  political  bearings.  Hence,  to 
rej>resent  the  Deity  without  passions,  ^unless  we  take  the  word 
in  its  old  theological  sense,  and  guard  it  at  the  same  time  with 
^reat  discrimination,)  is  to  divest  him,  in  our  minds,  of  the 
highest  part  of  his  character,  and  to  view  him  merely  as  a  bein^ 
of  power  and  intellect  How  far,  in  its  practical  bearings,  this 
rises  above  some  species  of  speculative  pantheism,  or  atheism^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show.  All  moral  emotion  implies  an 
antithesis.  Love  for  certain  objects,  cannot  exist  without  ha* 
tred  of  their  opposites.  If  the  one  is  active,  ot  exists  ip  if^%«ia, 
80  must  the  oAer.  We  may  say,  with  all  reverence,  that  the 
Divine  ogyij  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  human  pas^M, — 
that  the  holy  Niiuctg  is  infinitely  removed  from  the  earthly 
feeling  that  claims  kindred  with  it  A  difference,  there  un- 
questionably is;  but  this  difference  must  consist  in  the  former 
being  infinitely  more  pure,  more  holy,  more  just,  and  above  all, 
in  that  higher  burning  intensity,  which  can  only  be  measured 
by  the  infinity  of  the  Divine  Nature  ^  not  in  that  radical  dis* 
tinction,  involving  a  complete  separation  of  idea,  and  which, 
when  carried  out,  utterly  nullifies  what  it  was  designed  to  ex- 
alt Some  of  the  worst  errors  in  theology  may  arise  from 
the  careless  statement  of  this  doctrine,  that  Gtod  is  not  rtaUy 
angry  with  sin,  or  that  he  punishes  it  merely  in  view  of  its  con* 
sequences  as  a  political  or  social  evil,  the  contagion  of  whose 

*  Aristotelis  Hetaph.  Lib.  XI.  rXII.)  Chap.  6,  p.  246. 

t  What  is  gained  by  applying  the  term  anthropomorphism 
to  such  burning  expressions  as  the  Hebrew  tv&n  and  t)K  ynx^  1 
Does  not  the  use  of  such  language  imply,  that  the  conception 
differs  from  the  reality  only  in  falling  infinitely  short  of  it  1 
There  must  certainly  be  some  analogy  in  kind,  if  not  in  de- 
gree, between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 
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example  the  happines  of  the  tinirene  requires  to  berestndned. 
A  true  sense  of  guilt  must  depart  from  tbe  heart  that  harbors 
this  opinion,  if  there  is  the  consistency  to  carry  it  out  in  all  tbe 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads.  The  atonement  becomes  a  mere 
political  display,  the  terms  expiation,  propitiation,  lose  all  their 
meaning,  and  the  deepest  mystery  of  the  Gospel  is  nude  plain 
to  the  human  understanding,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  its  Talne, 
and  stripped  of  all  its  essential  features.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show,  that  eren  in  human  government,  the  punishment 
of  crime  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  vindictive ;  in  order  that  it 
may  have  a  hold  upon  the  moral  sense,  and  by  being  thus  con- 
nected with  the  Divine,  may  sustain  those  lower  principles  of 
order  and  prevention,  which  are  often  assumed  as  the  only  ends 
of  human  law. 

In  the  earliest  mjrthology  and  poetry  of  Greece,  we  find  ^1x17, 
or  &ifug,  Noiwfj  and  Ntfuaig^  personified  and  associated,  some- 
times separately  and  sometimes  together,  with  the  throne  of 
Jupiter.  Orpheus,  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Grecian  dramatists 
may  have  been  the  authors  of  the  poetical  drapery  with  which 
this  is  set  forth ;  but  the  uniformity  of  manner  with  which  they 
express  it,  and  its  great  moral  elevation  above  many  other  parts 
of  their  theology,  prove  that  there  must  have  been  some  more 
ancient  common  source,  from  whence  the  ideas  themselves  were 
derived.  In  order  to  exhibit  this  in  the  strongest  light,  we 
select  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  from  Uie  poets.  In- 
deed we  can  hardly  open  at  random  a  page  of  Pmdar,  iEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  without  meet'mg  with  direct  or 
remote  allusions  to  it  In  the  Greek  tragedies,  Jixti^  or  NiiA&sig^ 
if  ever  on  the  right  hand  of  ZAg,  and  his  exdixo^  omm^  is  ever 
upon  the  actors  presented  to  us.  Their  rnoral  is  ever  religious. 
All  things  are  constantly  referred,  not  to  a  physical  fate,  but  to 
the  stern  fwiQa  or  decree  of  the  father  of  gcnls  and  men. 

Tl  yoif  ^QOfotg  avev  Jihg  xtkurcu  ; 
Ti  t&fo  ov  '^iOHQUftov  iatip ; 

Maeh.  Agamemnon,  1466. 

Sin,  however  Imperfect  may  have  been  their  views  of  its 
nature,  is  ever  punished,  not  by  the  mere  working  of  natural 
causes,  (the  favorite  doctrine  of  modem  works  of  fiction  and 
quackish  sj'stems  of  ethical  philosophy,)  but  by  the  direct  in- 
terposition and  vindictive  justice  of 

•    Ztfpog 
ftafcutiov  nareoyiro'^ 
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all  causingy  all  doing  Jove, — ^that  stern  being,  who  in  some  of 
their  representations  approaches  nearer  to  the  Holy  and  Jealous 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  the  placable,  liberal  and  in-, 
different  deity  of  our  sentimental  rationalists. 

We  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  entire  or  partial  authenticity  of  the  Orphic  hymns.  Our 
opbions  on  this  subject  have  been  elsewhere  more  fully  given. 
Having  become  settled  in  the  conclusion,  that,  although  there 
may  be  great  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  and  verbal  accuracy 
of  many  fragments  presented  to  us  by  the  Fathers,  these  hymns 
do  nevertheless  represent  an  ancient  system  of  theology,  which 
formed  the  great  storehouse  of  the  subsequent  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy of  Greece, — we  quote  from  them  without  scruple  in 
defence  of  our  positions.  What  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Euripides 
treated  as  authentic  and  genuine  in  their  day,  we  shall  not  at 
this  late  period  wholly  call  in  question ;  although  it  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  language  and  prosody  of  the  works  referred 
to  may  have  been  modernized^  and  that  they  had  suffered  much 
from  changes  and  interpolations.  In  one  of  these  hymns,  this 
attribute  of  Jove  is  thus  addressed : 

"i^  NEMEII  Kkilm  68  ata  ^aaiXita  luyiatrj 
ftapdeQxrjg  iaog&aa  §iop  ^r^&f  no}.v(pvki!Oif  * 
'AUditj,  ftolvae/Mve,  fiorrj  rouQovca  duiiuHg 
^v  nirteg  Miaai  ^qojoi — 

oi  dice  ki^^H 
ipvxij  vfifQcpQOfiovaa — 

ndrr  iaooag,  xcu  ndrr  inanoveig,  nana  ^ga^Bvug  • 
*Ep  aol  S  tun  dixat  ^vrj^m  napvne(irati  Jaififop 

"  I  invoke  thee.  Nemesis,  thou  great  all-seeing  goddess,  ever 
observing  the  life  of  men.  Eternal,  Holy  Power,  alone  rejoicing 
in  righteousness,  whom  mortals  ever  fear.  The  proud  trans- 
gressing soul  never  escapes  thine  eye.  All  things  thou  seest — 
all  things  thou  hearest — all  retribution  thou  dispensest.  To  thee 
belong  the  judgments  of  mortal  men,  most  High  Divinity.'^ 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  hymn  To  Jixrif  or  Justice, 

"Oima  Jixtjg  fiiXmonapdegxiog  avXaofiOQipov, 

^  xal  ZHNOi:  ANAKT02  im  SPONON  Uqhf  Jf«i 

ovgafo^ef  xa^oQ&aa  ^iof  Qvrj^tm  noXvfpvXtof 

^  I  sing  the  eye  of  all-seeing,  bright-robed  Justice,  who  sits 
upon  tke  sacred  throne  of  Jove  the  king ;  from  heaven  survey- 
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ing  the  life  of  mortal  men.''  Compare  Psalm  11 :  4:  ^The 
Lord  hath  his  throne  in  the  heavens;  his  eyes  behold,  his  eye- 
lids try  the  ways  of  the  children  of  men.''  It  has  been  made 
an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  these  fragments,  that 
some  of  their  expressions  occasionally  approach  so  near  the 

turity  and  sublimity  of  the  Bible;  and  on  this  account  they 
aye  been  assigned  to  that  common  receptacle,  (so  conTenient 
to  a  certain  class  of  critics,)— the  pious  frauds  and  interpola- 
tions  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers.  The  argument,  however, 
is  divested  of  all  its  weight  by  the  fact,  that  sentiments  equally 
elevated  and  equally  scripturad,  may  be  found  in  the  undoubted 
writings  of  those  GreeK  poets,  whose  existence  no  German 
critic  has  yet  dared  to  call  m  question.  In  another  one  of  these 
hymns,  there  is  a  similar  address  to  A^ofwgy  or  Law. 

'j4&apataf  naXim  xoi  &prjr&f  ayvot  asaxta 

OvqApIOP  NofAOf— 

0wnc9g  to  ^i^cuop 
ixhfis  aarccaiaatof  aet  rrjQovpra  voimousw. 
*Avtog  yaq  fiovfog  ^mijg  oitjna  xQatvrugf 
fOYvytog 

"  I  invoke  thee,  Holy  King  of  mortals  and  immcMtals,  Hea- 
venly Law  !  ever  preserving  without  declination  or  disturbance 
the  firm  ordinance  of  nature ;  for  thou  thyself  alone  dost  rule 
the  helm  of  life,  most  ancient  Law."  One  might  almost  fancy 
it  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  **  For  ever,  O  Lord,  thy  law 
is  established  in  heaven ;  all  things  stand  according  to  thine 
ordinance." 

If  such  invocations  are  doubted  as  being  too  much  in  the 
style  of  Holy  Writ,  we  meet  the  argument  with  unquestioned 

{)assages  of  a  similar  kind  from  later  Grecian  poets.  In  .£schy- 
us  Supplices,  667,  we  have  the  same  sublime  personification. 

Znfa  uirar  ciBoftrnf 
tofitviov  m    vniQitttof 
og  nohq^  vofAcg  ahav  oq^oP — 

Great  Jove  adore, 
The  stranger's  God,  vith  ancient  hoary  LaWy 
All  fates  on  high  controlling. 

It  was  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  most  ancient  systems  of 
theology  and  politics,  that  there  was  but  one  source  of  Law 
throujl^out  the  universe ;  or  in  other  words,  that  all  Law  was 
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divine,  and  that  all  legitimate  government  amon^  men  derived 
its  sanction  from  this  hi^h  and  holy  origin.  Nothing  came  from 
nature.  Even  the  dommion  of  man  over  the  animal  creation 
was  the  gift  of  Heaven,  existing  not  as  a  natural  rights  but  as 
the  direct  grant  of  an  ancient  covenant  Thus  the  old  poet 
Empedocles  as  quoted  by  Aristotle,  Rhetorics  I.  13 : 

*AXXa  to  fiip  niftmif  vofiiiiof  dia  r  ivQfffiidortog 
^Ai^iQog  tjrexmg  rsrarM  9ia  t  anXhov  avyrjg 

^<  The  universal  institute  extends  (beyond  the  earth)  through 
the  wide  pervading  aether,  and  Heaven's  boundless  light." 
This,  viewed  merely  as  a  fragment,  might  seem  to  have  re- 
ference only  to  physics ;  but  Aristotle,  who  knew  its  connection, 
quotes  it  in  support  of  the  position  he  is  maintaining,  viz.,  the 
antiquity  of  positive  moral  law.  Hence,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  more  ancient  views,  are  those  noble  declarations  of  Cicero, 
so  far  beyond  even  the  comprehen^n  of  most  modem  states- 
men : — Orta  simul  est  Lex  cum  mente  divina,  De  Leg.  L  19— 
Constituendi  vero  juris  ab  ilia  summa  lege  capiamns  exordium, 
quae  scculis  omnious  ante  nata  est.  This  heavenly  origin  of 
Law  is  most  strongly  and  beautifully  expressed  in  one  <S  the 
choral  odes  of  Sophocles  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  865. 

IioXqcl  tav  evaenrov  ayfhav  Xoycav 
ioytav  re  navttov^  m  vofioi  nQOHBiftou 
vxpiftodeg  ovQttviaf  9i  ald'iQa 
TZHvtod'ifTtg  (Sv^OXvfiftog  i 

fiotiiQ  fiofog,  oidi  vif  Otata 
(pvaig  ttv&Qoav  StiHjep  ovdi 
Urif  notp.  Xd&a  xaraxoifitidei  * 
fiiyag  iv  Tovrotg  QE02 
ovde  piQaaxei 

Of  which  the  following  is  a  faithful  although  not  a  very  po- 
etical translation. 

Oh,  that  it  were  the  portion  of  ray  soul, 

To  cherish  holy  purity  of  thought 

And  deed, — observant  of  those  laws 

On  high  set  forth, — of  heavenly  cether  horn, — 

Whose  father  is  Olympieua  Jove  alone. 
No  offspring  they  of  hovelling  earthly  minds, 
Nor  ever  shall  forgetful  time  on  them 
Oblivious  slumber  shed.    The  mighty  Grod 
Inquires  them  ever  with  immortal  youth. 
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Would  HfB  be  irreverent  m  comparine  this  with  the  ardent 
language  of  the  Psalmist,  breathing  forth  his  deroot  desres  for 
greater  conformi^  to  the  Divine  law, — ^**  Oh  that  my  vxiyt  were 
directed  to  keep  thy  statutes.^'* — "  Thy  law  is  very  pure^  there/ore 
thy  servant  loveth  it.^^  We  are  far,  however,  from  comparing 
Sophocles  personally  with  David.  The  latter  spake  as  he  was 
directly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  The  Heathen  poet  used 
language  very  remotely  derived  from  the  same  sacred  origin. 
It  had  come  down  from  the  olden  time, — ab  omni  antiquitate 
qua  quo  proprius  aberat  ab  ortu  et  DivinA  progenie,  hoc  melius 
ea  quae  erant  vera  cemebat  ;*  or  as  Cicero  tells  us  in  another 

Elace, — ab  antiquissimo  tempore  quod  ergo  optimum  est,  quia 
)eo  proximum.f  The  highest  import  of  these  remarkable  re- 
lics of  a  purer  ancient  theology  was  but  dimly  comprehended 
even  by  the  poet  himself;  to  whose  mind  they  suggested  only 
confused  ana  mystic  thought,  instead  of  imparting  those  clear 
and  vivid  emotions  which  filled  the  soul  of  the  Hebrew  bard,  as 
be  meditated  on  the  statutes  and  testimonies  of  the  Lord. 

With  the  Orphic  address  to  Jtxi/,  we  may  compare  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Jove,  in  which  we  have  the  same  representa- 
tion of  &t^ig,  or  distributive  Justice,  seated  by  the  side  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  sharing  his  most  secret  counsels. 

Zrifa  Qmf  t6v  aQtarop  atiaofiai  rjde  /uyiatop 
EvQvona  XQiiovta  teXeaqtogov,  oare  Qifiiau 
iyxhdov  i^oiiirq  nvxtvohg  ooQovg  ooQi^ei 

The  same  personification  is  found  in  Hesiod,  except  that  Jixri 
is  there  called  the  daughter  of  Jove,  although  still  described  as 
sharing  his  throne. 

*H  di  te  noQ^ivog  inri  JUij  Jihg  eyyeyavia 
avuxa  noLQ  Ju  natgl  Ka&e^ofanj  KQOvicavi 
ytjQvet  av^QdofKov  adinw  voov — 

WoricB  and  Dajrs,  239. 

To  the  same  eflFect,  a  fragment  from  Pindar,  quoted  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  Strom,  v.  613.  Pott.  Compare  also  Olymp. 
VIIL27. 

tv^a  SdtBiQa  Jtog  ^spiov 

nd^edgog  aaxaUcu  ©ifug 

•  Cicero  Tusc.  Disp.  I.  26. 

t  Cicero  De  Leg.  II.  40.  ib.  27.     Xen.  Mem.  L  4.  16. 
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Passages  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  quoted  from  Orpheus, 
Homer,  Hesiod,  aud  Pmdar,  wmf  be  frequently  fi>uQ|l  inter* 
^ersed  throughout  the  Grecian  dramas.  They  are  unques- 
tionably fragments  of  that  same  Orphic  theology,  which,  amid 
all  its  misty  pantheism,  preserved  and  transmitted  so  much  of 
the  purity  of  patriarchal  thought  Sophocles  introduces  this 
same  idea  of  Jinrj,  or  Justice,  seated  on  the  throne  of  Jove,  and 
refers  to  it  as  an  ancient  and  i^ell-known  traditicm. 

ToiyoQ  TO  aop  ^aati^a  %cu  tovg  aovg  ^govovg 
xqatovaiVy  etfreq  i<niv  rj  TIAAAI0ATO£ 
JIKH  avpBdoog  Ztjfbg,  JPXj4J012  NOMOIS 

(£d.  Col  1380. 

And  therefore  to  thy  throne  shall  they  succeed, 
If  JusTicB,  as  she's  famed  in  ancient  laws, 
Sits  ever  at  the  hand  of  Jove. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  tragedy,  there  is  a  beautiful 
parallel  to  this,  in  a  sentiment,  which,  for  reasons  already 
assigned,  seldom  occurs  in  the  ancient  poets.  Mercy,  or  Pity, 
C^iSflo^,)  is  also  represented  as  a  partner  with  Justice  in  the 
throne  of  the  Heavenly  Majesty. 

WU'  i(nl  roQ  Jcai  Zrjn  HTN^AKO^  ePONRN 
^AlJSiS  in  iqyoi/g  naat^  xcu  ft^hg  aol  nateq 
nciQaara&tjtm  *  tip  yoQ  fniaQttiiAifiap 
anfjuifiatiP. 

(Ed.  Col.  1267. 

For  gentle  Mebcy  also  sits 
Past  by  the  throne  of  Jove,  o'er  all  his  works 
Presidmff  gracious.    To  thy  soul,  my  sire, 
Let  her  be  present  now.    Forgiveness  is 
The  only  cure  of  sin. 

In  these  two  passages  we  have  the  Mosaic  description  com- 
plete; ^'the  Lord  God  compassionate  and  merciful,  and  yet 
who  will  by  no  means  acquit  the  gmlty."  Compare  also  Ps. 
89:  15:  nighieousness  and  justice  are  the /(mnaation  of  thy 
throne^  mercy  and  truth  go  before  thy  face.  The  soul^of 
the  Greek  was  too  dark  to  discover  that  glorious  method,  by 
which  these  two  apparently  conflicting  attributes  unite  for 
man's  salvation ;  and  hence  we  so  seldom  find  in  the  writmgs 
of  the  poets  or  philosophers  any  allusion  to  this  milder  aspect 
of  the  Divine  character. 

In  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  we  have  Qifog  personified,  and 
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r^)reseDted  after  the  anal  manlier,  and  bi  die  am 
with  JOTt. 

jilX,  oi  taw  Jibg  iatQOMa^ 

^  Elcctra,  2065. 

No,  bjr  the  blast  oTaogrj  Jawt 
By  Tnemis  throned  in  heayen  abore, 
Not  long  uopuDiihed  shall  such  crimes  remain. 

Compare  ako  Soph.  Ajax,  1389. 

To^JaQ  6^  'Olvusravrtif  oMi^apivmp  jrorij^ 
lipi^fiwp  %  'EQiPPvg,  x€u  ttl9a<f6qog  JIKH 
naxig  xoMOvg  ip^UQtuu^. 

In  the  Hecnba  of  Euripides,  by  a  atrong  hyperbole,  Nofug^ 
or  Law,  is  placed  abore  the  gods,  (Jupiter  probably  excepted,) 
and  declared  their  ruler. 

N6fM0g. 

Hecuba,  790. 
Wa  may  be  weak, 
But  yet  the  gods  are  strong,  andstrpnger  still, 
All-ruling  Uiw. 

Plato,  in  the  Oorgias,  cpoies  a  fragment  from  Pindar,  in  which 
we  have  the  same  sublime  sentiment 

NOMOS  i  n&ntof  paciltvg 
^caAp  rs  tuu  a^tuHtrtop, 

Both  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Orphic  theology,  and  are 
so  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  passage  from  the  hymn  al- 
ready quoted,  as  to  place  its  genuineness  beyond  doubt,  and  to 
connrm  the  position  we  have  advanced,  that  the  Orphic  poetry 
was  the  source  from  whence  all  similar  expressions  in  later 
writers  were  derived. 
In  the  Medea,  211,  we  have  Zm  and  9ifug  associated. 

Taw  Zaipog  iqiUap  0i(u». 

Jupiter  and  Jmti  associated,  Orese  1940. 

lift  A  Zev  mQoyofe  hcu  J(mg  ci§ag 

AlMrMedea»  170. 
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KXv8&  oJa  XiyBi  xifn^oatai 

^atoig  tafiias  rePOfuatM 
Compare  also  Homer,  Odyssey  II.  68. 

jdiaaoi^a^^liiv  Zrjfog  OXv/mlov  ridi  QifAUJtog    ] 
tjt  av^Qcop  ayoQag  rjfiiv  Xvei  ijdi  xa^i^ei. 

For  striking  passages  of  a  nmilar  kind,  which  may  be  selected 
from  a  great  variety  of  others,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Euri- 
pides Electra,776;  Rhesus,  342,  ^Bschybs  Choephorse,  242, 
946,  Supplices,  368 ;  and  to  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of  that 
most  subUme  tragedy  The  Eumenides. 

We  meet  with  the  doctrine  of  vindictive  or  retributive  Justice, 
and  the  manner  of  its  infliction,  in  a  remarkable,  although  some 
what  obscure  passage  from  the  Choephorae.  We  select  it  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  impresnon  this  attribute  had  made  upon 
the  ancient  mind,  and  the  strong  contrast  which  its  scriptural 
views  present  to  the  sentiments  of  modern  semi-^Christian  ra- 
tionalists. 

'Ponrj  f  tfitaHonei  dinag 

taxBta,  toig  fU9  rr  (pwt^ 

ta  8  h  fAetouxftitp  axotov 

fiivBif  TQonCoiit  arr^  §Qvei ' 

tohg  oaxQaptog  qr«i  fv^, 

iEsoh.  Choeph.  59. 
.Xschylus,  in  this  place,  employs  the  favorite  figure  of  the 
balance,  so  oAen  met  with  in  Homer  and  the  subsequent  Gre- 
cian poets ;  and  evidently  refers  to  three  distinct  grades  of  retri* 
bution  for  mme.  The  sentiments  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  whole  range  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  alludes  first 
to  sudden  judgments,  when  marked  and  signal  punishment  fol- 
lows immediately  upon  thie  act  committed, — cases  b  which 
there  is  so  manifest  a  connection  between  the  crime  and  the 
retribution,  that  all  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  interposi- 
tion of  Heaven,  as  in  the  Scriptural  examples  of  Belshazzar 
and  Herod.  The  reference  in  the  second  jplace,  is  to  protracted 
evils  of  life  visited  upon  the  offender,  folJowiag  perhaps  long 
after  the  act  committed,  and  producing  a  wretched  old  age. 
The  passage  closes  with  a  most  striking  allusion,  in  the  third 
place,  to  the  retribution  after  deatb  of  uie  eternal  state.  The 
first  are  said  to  come,  h  gpcect,  in  the  open  light  of  d^ ;  the 
second,  ip  lutavmjdc^  (fnotov,  in  the  dusky  twiught  of  fife, — ^a 
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highly  poetical  expression  for  old  age,  or  the  interval  between 
the  fiill  light  of  life  and  the  darkness  of  the  grave :  the  third 
are  reserved  for  the  everlasting  uiichanging  night,  rv^  axQaptog, 
the  night  that  is  never  finished,  that  long,  long  night  that  knows 
no  mornmg,  in  which  the  dreary  sufferers  "  look  for  the  day 
and  it  cometh  not"  Such  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  w| 
ixQavtog^  rendered  by  the  scholiast  awnog  ^dwcctog,  and  yet 
the  same  class  of  Christian  commentators,  who  everywhere  seek 
to  unspiritualize  the  Bible,  would  also  divest  this  passage  of  all 
its  deep  meanbg  and  sublimity,  by  rendering  n;$  axQartoe^  fwx 
intempesta^  without  authority,  and  m  defiance  of  the  whole  q)irit 
and  poetry  of  these  remarkable  verses.  The  authority  of  the 
scholiast  IS  rejected  with  the  usual  sneer, — ^unde  liquet  eum 
fuisse  Christianum.  This  is  one  of  those  striking  passages,  (so 
different  from  much  of  the  mere  verbiage  of  modem  poetry,)  in 
which  the  meaninfi;  is  too  full  for  the  lan^age,  and  seexos  to 
struggle  to  burst  the  envelope  in  which  it  is  contained.  Every 
word  is  not  only  emphatic  in  itself,  but  seems  to  draw  after  it 
a  crowd  of  associated  thoughts.  A  free  rendering  would  be  as 
follows :  **  The  swift  balance  of  the  scales  of  vindiotive  justice 
^^OTii])  is  ever  watching  {intaxoml)  its  opportunity  to  descend. 
To  some  it  comes  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  The  retribution 
of  other  crimes  awaits  the  dark  twilight  of  life,  and  by  delay 
(vQOfiXovta)  are  gathering  crowds  of  woes.  Others  are  reserved 
for  the  eternal,  never  accomplished  night,  viz.  the  judgment  of 
the  world  to  come." 

On  the  subject  of  .vindictive  punishment  after  death  which  is 
so  clearly  exhibited  in  this  passage,  compare  also  the  Eume- 
nides  175. 

vno  ti  yoif  qivya>p 
ov  not  ikev^egovTcu. 

Ifow  much  like  the  language  of  the  Bible  :  ^^  There  is  no 
place  where  the  workers  ^iniquity  can  hide  the$nselves.^*  "  If 
they  make  their  bed  in  Shed  bdidd  he  is  thereJ**    "  Though  he 

•  Compare  Plato^s  Laws,  Lib.  X.  p.  386 :  **  For  you  shall 
never  be  neglected  by  it^  (viz.,  the  Divine  Justice,  or  Providence,) 
You  cannot  so  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  nor  being 
raised  aloft  softy  up  into  Heaven,  but  that  you  shall  receive  the 
fitting  recompetise,  whether  remaining  in  this  world,  or  passing 
into  Hades,  or  being  borne  to  regions  still  more  wild  than  these. 

So  also  Job  34  :  21 :    "  There  is  no  darkness,  there  is  no 
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flee  beneath  the  earth,  says  the  Hes^then  poet,  he  shall  never  be 
free  from  the  demands  of  Justice  ;'*  for,  as  we  are  fold  in  another 
terrific  passage  of  this  same  tragedy, 

fAsyai  yuQ  ''Aidrig  iGxiv  ev&vi^og  ^qot&v. 

Ueg&e  x^ofogy 
JeXtoyQd(p<p  9i  navi  inmn^  ^qevi 

Eumen.  268. 
Beneath  the  earth 
Great  Hades  holds  his  throne,  the  gloomy  judge 
Of  sinful  men ;  and  in  his  awful  book— 
The  soul's  accusing  conscience — ^reads  their  crimes. 

We  may  hare  amplified  in  oar  paraphrase  of  the  word 
Mro/^ooxp,  but  how  strongly  does  it  suggest  that  dread  record  of 
UDcahcelled  sin,  which  the  Bible  reveak  as  kept  for  the  impeni- 
tent 1 — that  handwriting  which  is  blotted  out  only  by  the  blood 
of  Christ.    Compare  also  .Xschylus  Eumenides,  340. 

It  is  to  the  poets,  and  not  to  the  philosophers,  we  must  look 
for  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  ancient  universal  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  retribution  after  death.  It  is  to  this  popular  belief, 
that  even  the  best  reasoners  among  the  latter  fall  back,  when 
they  would  supply  the  defects  of  their  attempts  to  maintain  it 
by  direct  argument  Although  they  might  endeavor,  in  this 
manner,  to  prove  the  tnUh  of  the  doctrine,  yet  did  they  derive 
the  origin  of  the  opinion,  not  from  the  light  of  nature,  but  from 
the  authority  of  ancient  tradition.  "  ifcncc,  "  says  Plato,  in 
his  seventh  epistle  to  Dion,"  TAti«  oii^^  we  always  to  believe 
tiiosfe  ancient  and  sacred  words  {toTg  naldioig  t«  ^uu  legolg  Xoyoig) 
which  declare  to  us  that  the  soxd  is  immartaly  that  judges  are 
appovntedy  and  that  they  pass  the  highest  sentences  of  condemna" 
tion,  when  the  spirit  is  separate  from  the  body.^^  In  a  still  more 
striking  passage  from  the  Republic,  he  gives  us  the  most  express 
declaration  of  the  common  belief.  FOr  weli  know,  O  SocrateSj 
thai  when  one  supposes  himself  near  the  point  of  deaths  there  enter 
into  his  soul  fear  and  anxieties  respecting  things  before  unheeded. 
For  then  the  old  traditions  concerning  HadeSj  (^v^oi  XayofAifoi 
mgt  7&f  sp^Adovy)  how  those  who  in  this  lif^have  been  guilty 

land  of  the  shades  of  the  dead  (Tsalmaveth)  where  the  workers  of 
iniquity  may  hide  themselves.^^  Amos  9  :  2,  **  If  they  dig  down 
to  Shepl  (or  Hades)yfrom  thence  shall  my  hand  take  them, 

qivytjv  di  nov 
firjnm  yzvic^ai  (parbg  afoaiov  ^oriip 

Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  280. 
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of  wrongs  must  there  wfftr  the  penalty  of  their  crimes^  totment 
his  soul.  He  looks  back  upon  his  past  life,  and  if  he  finds  m 
the  record  many  sins^  like  one  starting  from  a  frightful  dream,  he 
is  terrified^  and  filled  with  foreboding  fears.*  Compare  also 
with  this,  the  terrific  account  of  the  world  of  wo,  contained 
in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  that 
wretched  and  incurable  class,  who,  b  the  emphatic  language  of 
the  writer,  {^iqi&BPres  ug  tof  TaQtoQOP  ovnorty  ix^aivova^yi) 
never  come  out,  but  remain  to  all  eternity  frodxorre^  to9  iii 
Xoi^oV't  From  such  descriptions  as  these,  (as  Plutarch  tells  us,) 
Plato  was  charged  by  Chrysippus,  with  -adherii^  too  closely  to 
the  popular  traditions,  and  attempting  to  frighten  mankind  with 
the  fears  of  Hades.§  The  first  passage  referred  to,  is  alone  sof- 
ficient  to  refute  volumes  of  Warburton  and  Whateley.  It  is 
not  put  forth  merely  as  a  speculative  tenet  of  the  philosopher, 
but  as  the  sentiment  of  the  common  mind  in  all  ages, — exhi- 
biting just  the  same  views  of  death,  and  the  same  apprehen- 
sions of  future  retribution,  as  now  prevail,  and  ev^  have 
f>revailed  among  mankind ;  a  sentiment  not  derived  firom  phi- 
osophy  or  reason,  (however  much  it  ma^  be  supported  by 
them,)  but  handed  down  by  universal  tradition,  from  that  an- 
cient period,  when  Adam  hid  himself  in  the  garden,  and  sin 
revealed  in  his  conscience  the  penalty  of  the  broken  law.  The 
doctrine  of  a  Hell  for  the  uncxed,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  universal,  fhat  has  ever  been 
believed  among  mankind.  Whence  came  it  1  This  is  the  great 
and  diflScult  problem  for  those  to  solve  who  assert  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  the  reason,  and  the  feelings.  Whence 
came  it  then, — we  repeat  the  question — whence  came  it  in  op* 
position  to  these  mighty  opposing  influences  1  Men  are  not 
fond  of  what  is  irrational  for  its  own  sake ;  they  certainly  do 
not  love  their  own  misery.  Whence  then  came  this  r^i/f^^or 
fwdog,  these  awful  fears  of  Hades,  Tartarus  and  Gehenna? 
Why  (if  the  creed  of  the  modern  Universalist  be  true)  have  men 
thus  cruelly  tortured  themselves  for  nought  ?  Why  have  they 
indulged  in  such  terrific  inventions  of  fancy  ?  Why  have  they 
passed  a  sentence  so  unjustly  severe  on  their  own  depravity  t 

•|Republic  Lib.  I.  10. 

t  Phaedon,  Vol.  I.  p.  191. 

i  Gorgias  III.  p.  119. 

§  Plutarch  Moralia  De  Contradict  Stoic.  IV.  416. 
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and  above  all^  why  did  the  meek  and  merciful  Saviour  of  the 
world,— coming,  as  they  tell  us,  to  do  away  the  fears  of  hell, 
and  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  universal  happiness  after 
death, — why  did  he  so  often,  and  with  such  solemn  emphasis 
use  similar  language,  but  of  a  still  more  terrific  kiiai,  so  di- 
rectly adapted  to  render  still  more  intense  the  same  tormenting 
fears,  and  which  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  produced  an 
effect  so  directly  contrary  to  his  alleged  benevolent  intentions  ? 
Let  those  solve  the  problem  who  have  ^ven  rise  to  it. 

That  the  fear  of  future  retribution  did  exert  a  far  more  pow* 
erful  influence  upon  the  ancient  mind  than  Warburton  and 
others  have  supposed,  is  proved  by  the  writings  of  the  Epicure- 
ans themselves.  They  were  the  ancient  firee-thmkers,  whose 
avowed  object  it  was,  to  free  mankind  from  those  superstitious 
fears,  which  had  made  life  so  miserable.  The  very  efforts  of 
Lucretius  and  others  of  that  school,  to  make  light  of  Hades  and 
Tartarus,  show  how  fearfully  these  apprehensions  had  pressed 
upon  the  human  soul. 

Numerous  are  the  references  in  the  Greek  dramatic  poets  to 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  expiation,  to  the  primitive  law  in  re- 
gard to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  to  the  manner  of  its  atone- 
ment Although  this  has  a  close  connection  with  our  theme, 
we  can  only  here  refer  to  some  of  the  more  striking  passages,  de- 
ferring comment  until  an  opportunity  is  presented  for  a  more 
extended  investigation  of  this  most  important  subject  For  some 
of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  .SJsch.  Eumenides,423.  Com- 
pare abo  ^ch.  Choeph.  319. 

Kou  7(p  utarifti  nov  to  ttQ/Aa  ttjg  qivyfj^  ; 
oaov  70  X€Uq9I9  fAt^dafwv  rofuCetcu. 
Oh!  Where's  the  boundary  of  the  murderer's  flight? 
'Tis  in  thai  world  where  joy  can  never  come. 

rl  yoQ  XvtQor  nedSvrog  atfiorog  nidcp  j 

What  expiation  shall  be  made 

When  once  the  earth  hath  drunk  the  flowing  blood  ? 

The  answer  is  given  in  a  terrific  passage  of  the  same  trage* 
dy,  398,  in  which  there  is  an  express  reference  to  an  ancient  law. 
In  reading  the  three  last  lines  we  might  almost  fancy  that  we 
hear  the  voice  of  the  blood  of  Abel  calling  from  the  ground. 

'j4XXa  v6ftog  fiir  qtoriag  (srayorag 
XVfttPdii  h  nidof  alXo  nqoocutm 
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noQa  t&f  nQoteqmv  q^^tfiivtop  atop 
hiqaw  indyovaof  iii  arji 

There  is  a  law,  that  blood  once  poured  on  earth 
By  murderous  hands,  demands  that  other  blood 
Be  shed  in  retribution.    From  the  slain 
Erinnys  calls  aloud  for  vengeance  still, 
Till  death  in  justice  meet^  be  paid  for  death* 

Id  another  passage,  there  is  a  similar  reference  to  a  very  ancient 
law  or  mythus,  which  the  poet  styles  rQtyeQ«>f,  from  its  exceed- 
ing antiquity. 

'j4rt]  di  nXt]yijg  (fovlag  qionaf 

fiXtjyjjp  twitdo '  dgdaavu  na&Hv 

TPITEPSIN  MreOIJtdde  mmtt 

lb.  310. 

For  blood  let  blood  be  shed.    A  law  by  age 
Thrice  hallowed^  on  the  guilty  murderer's  head 
This  righteous  doom  demands. 

Who  can  doubt  that  we  have  in  these  and  many  other  passa- 
ges that  mi^ht  be  quoted,  an  echo  of  that  primitive  voice  which 
was  heard  m  the  law  recorded  Genesis  9 :  5,  6,  and  which 
is  sq  offensive  to  our  modern  sentimental  rationalists  7 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we 
would  simply  remark  in  passing,  that  there  is  one  most  ancient 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  which  nowhere  finds  so  full  an  illustra- 
tion as  in  the  Grecian  tragedies.  We  allude  to  what  may  be 
called  the  representative  feature  in  the  Divine  government,  by 
which  the  sins  of  the  parent  are  declared  to  be  visited  on  the 
children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; — a  doctrine 
which,  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  the 
whole  course  of  Divine  Providence,  from  the  first  fatal  trans- 
gression of  the  head  of  our  race,  down  through  all  the  following 
periods  of  the  world's  histoir*  There  is  no  disputing  against 
facts.  The  Greeks  derived  from  some  primitive  source  the  be- 
lief, that  in  the  Divine  economy,  parents  were  thus  made  the 
representatives  of  their  posterity,  and  hence  we  find  it  boldly 
set  forth  without  any  apprehension  of  the  cavils  of  philosophy. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
ancient  drama.  To  this  must  be  assigned  many  thin^  which, 
by  Archbishop  Potter  and  others,  are  ascribed  to  a  blind  beUef 
in  fate  or  destiny, — a  view  which  we  are  able  to  show,  had  but 
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little  foundation  in  the  religious  creed  of  the  ancient  world,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  by  fate  was  meant  no  physical  necessity,  but  the 
sovereign  decree  \fatum)  of  the  supreme  God  In  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus,  (Edipus  Coloneus  and  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  the 
Phoenissse  of  Euripides,  and  in  the  Septem  of  .Xschylus,  we 
hd^ve  constantly  this  single  moral  presented* — that  an  act  of 
wilful  disobedience  to  the  Divine  command,  involves  not  only 
the  first  guilhr  individual,  but  also  his  offspring  to  the  third  gene- 
ration, together  with  his  kindred  and  country,  in  a  train  of  the 
most  calamitous  consequences, — that  sm  ever  begets  sin,  and 
that  nothing  can  stay  the  plague,  or  make  atonement,  but  the 
direct  interposition  of  Heaven.  The  degrading  views  of  their 
deities  which  we  find  in  connection  with  this  lesson,  should  not 
diminish  the  interest  of  the  truth,  nor  impair  our  wonder  at  the 
power  with  which  this  ancient  doctrine  of  retributive  justice  had 
been  once  impressed  on  the  human  soul.  The  story  of  the 
bouse  of  Atreus  strongly  presents  the  same  great  truth,  as  it  is 
powerfully  exemplified  in  the  sublime  Trilogy  of  .S^schylus^ 
consisting  of  the  Agamemnon,  the  Choephorse  and  the  Eumeni- 
des.  It  IS  however  worthy  of  note  in  these  cases,  as  in  the 
parallel  Scripture  histories,  that  the  descendants  are  not  merely 
unfortunate  but  criminal.*  The  sin  is  never  absent  from  the 
house,  but  descends  with  the  punishment.  There  is  not  only 
imputed  but  also  intrinsic  guilt, — a  propagation  not  only  of  the 
calamities,  but  also  of  the  crimes  of  their  ancestors. 

To  yoQ  dtHfOi^ig  tqyop 

futa  fiif  nXiiova  tixtBi 

Agam.  737. 
Sin  still  breeds  sin, 
And  in  its  image  evermore  begets 
An  offspring  like  its  sire. 

We  have  said  that  the  appellation  Bg'a  b«  (the  God  of  Ven- 
geance) differs  from  p'^'n?  ix ,  not  only  as  denoting  the  attribute 

*Vide  this  subject  discussed  by  Plutarch  in  his  Treatise 
'^  concerning  such  as  God  is  slow  to  punish^^^  in  which  he  makes 
the  same  exception  as  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  A  virtuous  son^ 
(says  he)  may  by  repentance  escape  the  punishment  which  threatens 
the  whole  descent  as  those  begotten  in  sin  ;  but  otherwise^  as  heirs 
to  their  father'*  s  estate^  then  must  succeed  to  the  punishment  of  their 
father* s  iniquity,  and  Holy  Vengeance' prosecutes^  still  pursuing 
the  likeness  of  sin. — Plut.  Moralia  IV.  175^ 
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of  punitive  or  vindictive,  in  distinction  from  legislative  justice, 
but  also  as  expressing,  in  a  more  peculiar  sense,  the  attribute 
of  Justice  in  action^  {ip  ivioyiia.)  This  idea  suggests  its  etymo- 
logy. There  are  many  examples  in  Hebrew  of  verbs  pe  nun 
having  a  close  affinity  with,  and  deriving  their  meaning  from 
verbs  am  vau;  and  a  comparison  of  places  satisfies  us,  that 
tsgs  is  not  an  original  Hebrew  root,  (as  it  is  generally  regarded 
by  the  lexicographers,)  but  takes  its  peculiar  sense  from  i»p  to 
arise.  In  punishing  sin  and  avenging  wrong,  the  Lord  b  said 
"  to  arise,*^  to  come  forth  from  the  **  place  of  the  hiding  of  his 
power,"'  and  manifest  himself  to  the  world,  as  a  being  of  moral 
emotion,  instead  of  a  mere  contemplative  intellect.  For  this 
purpose  compare  Ps.  10:  12,  njm  n»!ip,  jfrirt,  OLord,  lift  up 
thy  hand,  forget  not  the  poor." — Ps.  12 :  5,  "From  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  pok)r,  from  the  groaning  of  the  needv,  now  trill  I 
arise  (e^ipK),  saith  the  Lord." — Ps.  94 :  16,  "  Who  will  arise 
for  me  against  the  evil  doers,'*  &c.  It  often  signifies  surgere 
adversics  aliquem.  Says  Oesenius,  sispe  excUaniis  est,  masime 
Jehovam  id  auxilium  feral.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  several 
Greek  words  of  similar  import  and  derivation. 

Aristotle  in  his  Ethics  makes  equality,  or  to  ntor,  the  essential 
idea  of  Justice ;  ro  aSutor  avtaovto  dixator  taop,  (Ethica  Nichom 
V.  3.)  It  consists,  according  to  this  philosopher,  in  restoring  an 
equilibrium  which  has  been  disturbed,  either  between  individuals, 
or  between  individuals  and  the  state;  although  he  does  not  apply 
it  to  the  Divine  government.  The  idea  is  more  ancient  than 
Aristotle,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  may  be  traced  in  the 
etymologies  of  most  of  the  ancient  tongues.  In  the  earliest 
Greek,  laoTtj^  and  laof  are  used  for  dmaiooirri  and  dixaiop — and 
with  this  is  evidently  connected  the  Latin^*t<^«(i  S)  diud  jusHiia. 
Another  proof  is  found  in  that  most  ancient  similitude,  such  a 
favorite  with  the  Greeks,  by  which  Qifug  or  Justice  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  scales  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other ; 
a  figure  which  dating  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  armorial  ensign  of  our  own  state.  We  have  an  alhi- 
sion  to  it  in  the  Orphic  hymn  quoted  a  few  pages  back.  In 
Homer,  the  figure  is  applied,  without  any  personification  of 
Themis,  directly  to  Jupiter.  One  of  the  most  striking  epithets 
of  Jove  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is  v^iCvyog^  literally,  lu  who 
weighs  on  highy 

2!evginpiZvyog  at^a  vattop. 
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He  is  represented  as  standing  on  the  summit  of  Heaven,  and 
holding  the  everlasting  golden  scales  in  which  are  weighed  the 
destinies  and  actions  of  men.  How  vividly  does  this  call  to 
mind  the  Scriptural  declarations,  "  Jehovah  dwelleth  on  high, 
his  eyes  behold  and  his  eyelids  try  the  ways  of  the  children  of 
men.  By  him  actions  are  weighed.  He  weigheth  the  motm- 
tains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.  Thou  most  upright 
dost  weigh  the  path  of  the  just.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon 
the  ways  of  a  man  and  he  pondereth  all  his  goings.  The  pri- 
mary idea  here  is  obscured  in  the  translation,  although  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  "  ponder"  to  a  reader  who  associates  with  it 
the  original  sense  of  the  Latin  word.  The  Hebrew  tiit  lite- 
rally means  to  weighs  and  is  so  expressed  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, Isaiah  26  :  7 :  "  Thou  dost  weigh  the  path  of  the  just  ;*' 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  balance  nicely  poised  and  representing 
the  most  exact  and  rigorous  justice.  Compare  the  Iliad  VIII.  68 : 

''Huog  i  riHio^  faaop  ovqavw  af^pi§€§tjKBi 

Compare  also  Daniel  6 :  27 :  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances 
and  found  wanting.  In  Homer,  Jupiter  sometimes  holds  the 
scales  of  providence  and  destiny,  but  the  main  allusion  is  to  the 
attribute  of  Justice. 

The  political  systems  of  the  Greeks  were  imbued  throughout 
with  the  sacred  spirit  of  religion.  Even  terms  denoting  pri- 
vate compacts,  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life,  exhibit  in  their 
etymology  a  fundamental  idea  derived  from  the  same  high 
origin ;  striking  examples  of  which  we  have  in  the  words  ior 
treaty  and  covenant,  onord/i  and  dia^^xri.  Every  thing  was  reli- 
gious, and  the  higher  we  ascend  the  stream  of  time  the  more 
pure  we  find  it.  All  legitimate  political  power  was  viewed  as 
a  delegation  of  Divine  authority.  The  early  kings  were  all 
regarded  in  the  language  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  l^ioytveTg 
and  ^unQsq^eTg^  divinely  constituted  and  divinely  sustained  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

According  to  Aristotle,  who  agrees  in  this  with  the  ancient 
records  of  the  Scriptures,  King  and  Priest  in  the  earliest  ages 
were  one.  This  view,  it  is  true,  has  in  modem  times  been  de- 
graded in  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  the  personal  divine  right 
of  prmces,  yet  still  the  fundamental  idea  is  sound  and  true,  in 
accordance  with  the  Bible  and  the  purest  sentiments  of  man- 
k'md  in  all  ages.    It  is  in  fact  the  Divine  right  of  Government, 
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or  of  the  lawful  magistrate,  whatever  be  his  title  or  mode  of 
appointment.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  all  regularly  estab- 
lished governments  whatever  may  be  their  external  forms.  In 
the  suMequent  republican  systems  of  Greece,  although  the  people 
were  the  instruments  of  designating  the  verson  of  the  magis- 
trate, still  they  never  regarded  themselves  as  the  ultimate 
sources  of  his  power.  The  religious  feeling,  as  connected  with 
the  state,  viewed  a9  a  divine  institution,  was  not  wholly  lost  in 
the  change  to  a  more  popular  form.  The  authority  of  the 
office  itself,  aside  from  the  person  of  him  who  held  it,  was  ever 
considered  as  derived  from  a  higher  source  than  the  creative  act 
of  the  popular  will,  and  as  in  fact  a  delegation  from  the  supreme 
majesty  of  the  king  of  Earth  as  well  as  Heaven.  Some  may 
regard  this  as  a  pious  fiction ;  whether  the  opposing  modern 
fiction,  that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  can  vie  with 
it  on  the  score  of  utility,  (to  say  nothing  of  truth  and  reality,) 
is  yet  to  be  perhaps  most  fearfully  tested.  In  proof  of  this 
ancient  religious  feeling,  we  may  refer  to  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
Numa,  and  especially  to  the  life  of  the  latter  as  given  us  by  Plu- 
tarch. To  no  single  man  did  Rome  owe  so  much  as  to  Numa.  That 
religious  patriotism, — those  high-souled  deeds,  which  so  adorn 
her  early  annals,  and  which,  to  those  who  do  not  appreciate  their 
cause,  appear  only  as  romantic  fables,  were  the  direct  results  of 
the  spirit  be  infused  into  her  institutions.  Hence  Sallust,  speak- 
ing of  his  early  countrymen,  might  well  style  them  rdigiosis' 
simi  mortales.  Even  in  republican  Rome,  and  so  late  as  the 
jtge  of  Cicero,  magistrates  of  all  kinds,  bore  the  appellation 
mcrO'Sancti.  Religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  a  most  pecu- 
liar kind  were,  used  in  their  installation.  The  same  took  place 
in  their  deposition,  (when  accused  of  any  crime,)  in  order  that 
they  might  be  divested  of  the  sacred  dignity  of  their  office,  be- 
fore they  could  be  made  the  subjects  of  punishment.  No  Bibli- 
cal student  need  be  informed  that  in  the  ceremony  of  anointing, 
and  in  the  Hebrew  terms  tr^^i^  (Messiah)  and  ?j^J,  the 
same  primitive  idea  is  prominently  set  forth.  In  correspondence 
with  this  sentiment,  we  find  in  the  ancient  poetry,  the  most 
sacred  epithets  applied  to  human  princes  and  magistrates.  They 
were  deemed  to  bear  the  sword  not  simply  of  preventive  or 
utilitarian,  but  of  vindictive  justice.  They  were  regarded  not 
as  theAwmWe  servants  of  the  people^  but  as  the  representatives, 
however  imperfect,  of  the  awful  Justice  in  the  Heavens ;  as  the 
panishers  of  wickedness,  not  simply  for  its  pernicious  conse- 
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quences  to  society,  but  for  its  intrinsic  demerit.  Paul  speaks  the 
language  of  the  whole  ancient  world  when  he  declares,  that 
the  magistrate  bears  not  the  sword  of  man  but  of  God.  Hence 
there  was  also  applied  to  him  that  same  figure  of  the  balance, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  Divine  Majesty. 
For  examples  vide  among  others  Euripides  Phcenissae  74. 

iml  If  inl  ^vyoig 

The  primitive  idea  of  justice,  given  by  Aristotle,  (to  foof,) 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew  root  "^^1  whose  primitive  meaning  is 
straight,  rectus.  In  a  secondary  sense  it  denotes  right,  righteous, 
just,  {aquus) — a  preserving  the  beam  of  the  balance  straight, 
or  without  inclination.    The  same  idea  exists  in  our  own  Ian- 

Eiage  in  the  terms  right,  rectitude,  &c.  Hence,  also,  ip  the 
ebrew  we  find  preserved  the  ancient  figure  of  the  scales.  To 
be  unjust,  (not  as  a  private  man,  but  as  a  magistrate,)  is  express- 
ed by  the  frequent  phrase  ofctrSaa  r^ionb  to  decline  or  turn  the 
balance  in  judgment,  Prov.  18  :  5,  T»^»  T\i:srb,  Isaiah  10 :  2, 
Amos  5 :  12,  &c. 

The  same  ancient  idea  is  presented  in  the  various  figures  and 
comparisons  bv  which  the  awful  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is 
illustrated, — when  it  is  compared  to  the  payment  of  a  debt,  a 
satis/action  for  sin, — and  in  the  other  methods  by  which  that 
mysterious  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment  is  represented.  When, — to  accommodate  the  most  ex- 
pressive language  of  ^chylus, — 

^onti  If  iMeijx6n9i  iUag^ 

Christ,  as  our  luaitrig  or  mediator,  suspended  on  the  cross,  bal- 
anced the  scales  of  divine  retributive  justice,  which  would  have 
otherwise  descended  with  fearful  velocity,  loaded  with  the  sins 
of  our  guilty  race.  But  on  this  subject  all  comparisons  fail. 
As  sin  is  something  far  more  than  a  mere  political  or  conse- 
quential evil, — being  odious  to  God,  and  demanding  punishment 
for  itself  intrinsically,  and  independent  of  its  pernicious  effects 
in  the  universe,  considered  as  a  political  system ;  so  also  its 
atonement  must  have  been  far  more  than  that  mere  display,  held 
out  in  terrorem,  which  some  theologians  are  soj  fond  of  repre- 
senting it.  Had  there  been  but  one  sinful  subject  in  God's 
empire,  and  no  other  to  be  visited  by  the  contagion  of  his  ex- 
ample, or  to  be  profited  by  witnessing  the  personal  or  vicarious 
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infliction  of  the  penalty,  we  have  reason  from  Scripture  to  be- 
lieve,  that  the  Divine  anger  would  have  been  no  less  intense, 
and  an  atonement  {HataXXay^)  to  rectify  the  scales  of  justice, 
and  to  make  reconciliation,  no  less  necessary. 

That  idea  of  an  atonement  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and 
which  regards  it  as  a  mere  display,  is  utterly  foreign  to  all  those 
Greek  terms  which  are  used  to  denote  propitiation,  as  well  as  to 
the  Hebrew  words  nxn  and  "^Bs .  Whether  tnie  or  false,  we  con- 
tend that  it  is  wholly  modem,  and  is  not  to  be  found  radically  in 
either  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  written. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


Atonement. 

By  Est.  Alonzo  Wheelock,  PaKor  of  Siiteemb  Street  Baptiit  Church,  N.  T.  City. 

The  Atonement  of  Christ  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  gospel 
erects  the  ^and  scheme  of  salvation  for  guilty  and  condemned 
sinners.  An  illustration  of  this  great  doctrine  is  tde  object  of 
this  essay. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  it  will  not  be  attempted  by  reason- 
ing to  construct  a  mould  into  which  this  doctrine  must  be  cast 
in  order  to  give  it  a  desired  form,  but  we  shall  allow  it  to  as- 
sume that,  which  a  clear  scriptural  presentation  of  the  subject 
may  require.  There  will,  then,  be  no  occasion  for  commencing 
the  discussion  by  instituting  the  inquiry,  ^  Why  was  the  atone- 
ment necessary  r'  nor  to  speculate  in  reference  to  the  deagnof 
Christ  in  assuming  the  office  of  Mediator,  or  any  similar  ab- 
stract proposition.  Omitting  all  discussion  of  the  vicariousness 
of  the  atonement,  God's  justice  in  it,  the  necessitv  of  the  proper 
divinity  of  Christ  for  its  accomplishment,  the  impossibility  of 
anjy  man's  being  justified  before  God  without  it,  the  object  of 
ihis  essay  will  hie  simply  to  give  a  biblical  exhibition  of  the 
doctrine. 

In  conducting  the  examination,  the  meaning  of  the  woid 
atonement  will  be  considered ;  the  characteristics  of  the  typical 
atonements ;  the  illustrations  of  atonement  derived  from  the 
typeSi  and  the  points  of  discrepancy  between  these  and  the 
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creat  antitype.  The  question,  For  whom  did  Christ  die  1  will 
De  examined,  the  meaning  of  other  scriptural  terms  employed 
to  express  the  doctrine  of  atonement  considered,  and  its  practi- 
cal application  shown  in  obtaining  the  salvation  of  condemned 
sinners. 

I.  The  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  atonement  was  to  set 
at-OTie  those  who  had  been  at  variance.  It  was  formerly  pro- 
nouQced  at-one-ment,  in  conformity  with  its  primitive  meanmg. 

The  Hebrew  word  *i63  transited  in  our  version  atone,  means 
to  covetf  to  conceal.  The  first  passage  in  which  this  word  oc- 
curs in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  m  Gen.  6 :  14 ;  and  it  is  there 
translated  pitch,  but  in  a  connection  which  indicates  its  original 
import :  "  Make  thee  an  arl^  of  copher  wood  :  rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitai  [cover]  it  within  and  without 
with  pitch."  The  next  passage  where  the  word  is  found  is  in 
Gen.  32  :  21,  and  translated  appease.  Jacob  said  concerning 
his  brother  Esau,   **  I  will  appease  him  with  the  present  that 

foeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face."    That  is, 
will  cover  his  wrath  with  the  present.    Solomon  employs  the 

.  word  in  the  same  sense.  '^  A  wise  man  will  appease  [conceal] 
the  wrath  of  a  kine,"  Prov.  16  :  14.  While  its  primitive 
meaning  is  preserved,  the  particular  shade  of  thought,  like  that 
of  other  words,  is  modified  by  the  connection  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  the  translation  often  so  varied  as  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent shades  of  meaning  in  each  given  case.  Thus  in  our  ver- 
sion the  land  is  said  to  l^  cleansed  [concealed]  by  sacrifice  from 
the  pollution  of  blood  shed  in  it    The  pollution  of  the  altar, 

.  and  of  a  disease,  is  said  to  be  cleansed  [covered]  by  an  ofiTering. 
So  in  a  religious  sense  pardoning  a  transgression  is  figurative^ 
wavering  it,  concealing  it,  so  that  the  offender  is  regarded  and 
treated  as  if  he  had  not  sinned.  Atonement,  then,  when  ap- 
plied to  transgression,  to  moral  pollution,  to  wrath,  is  that 
which  makes  amends  for  sin  and  secures  its  pardon,  and  thus 
figuratively  covers,  conceals  it 

In  this  way  atonement  answers  as  a  kind  of  substitute  for 
obedience,  and  for  the  suffering  of  the  penalty  of  a  broken  law.. 
A  man  who  breaks  the  law  of  God  and  has  an  atonement  made' 
for  himj  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  that  law  as  one  does  who 
never  transgressed  it.  It  was  to  this  the  Apostle  alluded  when 
be  said,  <^  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every 

.  one  that  believeth."  By  this  means,  a  smner  for  whom  our 
l^ord  Jesus  Christ  makes  atonement,  escapes  the  penalty  of 
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Gcxf 8  law,  and  is  reoored  by  God  and  treated  as  if  he  had 
oerer  sinned.  **  All  hit  transgressions  which  he  hath  committed 
shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him/'  Ezek.  18  :  22.  ^The  priest 
shall  make  atonement  for  luto  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  diall 
be  forgiven  him/*  Lev.  4 :  26. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  concerned,  the  Bible 
teaches  tis  that  he  for  whom  atonement  is  made,  id  forgiven,  is 
cleansed,  has  his  sins  covered^  conceded^  and  is  recced  and 
treated  by  his  Grod  as  one  who  never  sinned. 

II.  This  view  of  the  doctrine  we  shall  see  developed  more 
clearly,  if  we  examine  the  characteristics  of  the  typical  at<Hie- 
ments. 

If  we  seek  for  full  and  clear  illostrafions  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  we  shall  find  none,  sm-ely,  on  which  we  can  rely  with 

S eater  confidence  than  those  fumi^ed  by  God  himself.  That 
e  typical  atonements  were  instituted  by  Jehovah,  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  Great  Atonement,  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Scriptures.  ^  Almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood;  and  without  shedding  of  blood,  is  no  remission.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  things  in  the  hea- 
vens should  be  purified  with  these,  but  the  heavenly  things 
themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Chnst  is  not 
entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  which  wrefigwres 
of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself,  there  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  for  us,"  Heb.  9:  22—24.  "Which  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  "said  Paul, "  but  the  body  is  of  Christ," 
Col.  2 :  17.  Here  we  see  they  are  called  patterns  or  JigureSy 
and  shadows^  of  the  atonements  of  Christ  Yet  some  very  wor- 
thy and  venerable  theologians,  because  they  cannot  make  these 
typical  atonements  accord  with  that  view  of  atonement  which 
has  been  formed  by  some  hypothetical'deductions,  have  conclud- 
ed that  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  very  exact  analogy  between 
the  type  and  the  antitype,  and  then  practically  set  aside  almost 
entirely  the  instruction  God  designed  we  should  derive  fixMn 
these  typical  illustrations  of  this  great  doctrine. 

It  is  true,  in  the  tjpes  there  is  often  only  a  general  resemblance 
intended.  The  minuteness  of  detail,  like  many  strokes  of  the 
pencil  in  painting,  is  designed  only  for  ornament,  or  to  give 
completeness  to  the  representation.  While,  then,  we  should 
guard,  on  the  one  hand,  against  attempting  to  make  the  antitype 
answer  to  the  type  in  every  minute  circumstance,  where  only  a 
general  resemblance  is  designed,  we  shoddy  on  the  other  hafid^ 
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as  studiously  avoid  ruDning  into  the  opposite  extreme^  by  reject- 
ing from  the  antitype  the  distinct  and  main  parts  of  the  type. 
If,  in  the  shadow  of  a  human  body,  we  see  distinctly,  not  only 
the  form  of  the  body  and  head,  but  also  that  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  we  hesitate  not  to  decide  that  these  members  belong  to  dia 
body  which  casts  the  shadow,  or  are  parts  of  it.  So  it  is  with 
those  shadows  formed  by  Jehovah  to  represent  the  atonements 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  -The  body  of  those  shadows  or  types 
must  be  allowed  to  find  a  counterpart  in  the  antitype.  Passmg 
by  the  less  important  things  pertaining  to  these  types,  the  follow- 
ing we  shall  find  constitute  the  main  parts  of  the  ^adow,  and 
are  essential  to  its  existence. 

In  the  typical  atonements,  it  was  essential  that  there  should 
be  a  transgressor  in  whose  behalf  they  were  made— /Ac  immola- 
tion  of  a  victim — the  official  ad  of  the  priest. 

To  obtain  a  full  and  clear  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  understand  the  requirements  and  directions  of  God 
concerning  these  three  things  essential  to  atonement,  and  the 
pledge  of  Jehovah  that  it  shall  be  followed  by  pardon. 

1.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  the  requirements  God  made  of 
transgressors.  These  will  be  found  in  the  following  scriptures: 
*^  He  shall  bring  his  bullock  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  before  the  Lord,"  Lev.  4:  4.  ''He  shall 
offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will,"  Lev.  1:3.  "He  shall  lay 
his  hands  upon  the  bullock's  head,"  Lev.  4 :  4.  "And  it 
shall  ^e,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these  things,  that  he 
shall  confess  that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing,"  Lev.  5 :  5. 
**  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the  Lord, "  Lev.  4 :  4 

If  the  congregation  had  sinned,  and  the  sacrifice  was  offered 
by  them,  then  the  confession  and  killing  of  the  victim  were  to 
be  by  the  elders  or  the  high  priest,  as  their  representatives. 
"If  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  sin,  then  the  congregation 
shall  offer  a  bullodc,  and  the  elders  shall  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  bullock  before  the  Lord;  and  the  bullock  shall 
be  killed  before  the  Lord,"  Lev.  4 :  13 — 15.  **  Aaron  shall  lay 
both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  shall  con- 
fess over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel^  and  all 
their  transgressions  in  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of 
the  goat,"  Lev.  16 :  21.  "  Then  shall  he  [Aaron]  kill  the  goat 
of  the  sin-offering  that  is  for  the  people,"  Lev.  16 :  15. 

From  these  passages  we  perceive  that  God  requires  of  trans- 
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ereflBors,  as  essential  to  their  haying  atcmement  made  for  them, 
wese  three  things,  yiz. : 

The  Toluntarv  pesentation  of  a  sacrifice  unto  Crod — a  con- 
fesnon  over  it  of  tneir  rans,  and  the  kilUng  of  thdr  yictim. 

There  could  have  been  no  acceptable  atonement  unless  these 
lequisitions  had  been  complied  with.  The  fulfilment  of  them, 
then,  on  the  part  of  the  trans^essor,  was  essential  to  maldng 
atonement  for  his  sins.  A  deviation  from  these  requirements 
would  have  exposed  him  to  death.*  The  declaration  of  God 
was,  ^  That  man  shall  be  cut  off  fi-om  among  the  people,'* 
Lev.  17:3. 

2.  In  the  typical  atonements,  another  thing  essential  was, 
a  victim  tobe  sacrificed. 

The  reauirements  of  God  concernmg  sacrifices  were,  that 
they  should  be  selected  from  among  the  most  gentle  and  useful 
of  animals,  should  be  of  those  esteemed  dean,  and  these  with- 
out blemish.  Only  animals  of  the  herd  and  of  the  flock  could, 
with  the  goat,  the  dove,  and  the  pigeon,  be  used  in  sacrifice. 
^  If  any  man  of  you  bring  an  ofllermg  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall 
bring  your  offering  of  the  catde,  even  of  the  herd  of  the  flock," 
Lev.  1:2.  ^  K  he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb,  then  shall  he 
bring  for  his  trespass  which  he  hath  committed,  two  turtle 
doves,  and  two  youn^  pigeons  unto  the  Lord,"  Lev.  5 :  7. 
^  Whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye  not  offer ;  for  it  shall 
not  be  acceptable  for  you,"  Lev.  22 :  20. 

3.  A  third  thine  essential  to  atonement  was  the  ^icial  ad  of 
the  priest  in  the  place  appointed. 

If  he  were  an  ordmary  priest,  a  descendant  of  Aaron,  not  the 
first-born,  then  after  the  beast  had  been  slain  by  the  transgres- 
sor, he  was  rec^uired  to  take  the  blood  of  the  victim,  which  had 
been  recdved,  m  a  dish,  carry  it  mto  the  first  or  outer  taberna- 
cle, and  perform  the  service  of  sprmkling  the  blood,  and  of  cut- 
ting in  pieces  and  burning  the  sacrifice;  part  upon  the  altar  io 
the  tabernacle,  and  part  in  a  place  without  the  camp. 

^'  And  the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall  take  of  the  bullock's 
blood,  and  brin^  it  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

^^  And  the  pnest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle 
of  tiie  blood  seven  times  before  tiie  Lord,  before  the  vail  of  the 
sanctuary.  And  the  priest  shall  put  some  of  the  blood  u^n 
the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense  before  the  Lord,  which 
is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;    and  shall   pour 
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all  the  blood  of  the  ballock  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the 
burnt-ofienDg,  which  is  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

<'  And  he  shall  take  off  from  it  all  the  fat  of  the  bullock  for  the 
sin-offering :  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inrwards,  and  all  the  fet 
that  is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul  abore 
the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  snail  be  taken  away,  as  it  was  ta- 
ken off  from  the  bullock  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings," 
Ley .4:  5-10.  '^And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all  his  ^h, 
with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his  inwards,  and  his  dung, 
even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry  forth  without  the  camp  unto 
a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out,  and  bum  him  on 
the  wood  with  fire :  where  the  ashes  are  poured  out  shall  he  be 
burnt,"  Ley.  4 :  11, 12.  *^  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them,"  Lev.  4 :  20. 

From  these  passages  we  learn  that  the  place  appointed  for 
the  common  priests  to  make  atonement  was  the  first  tabernade, 
and  that  it  was  done  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the  sacrifice, 
by  the  ceremony  performed  with  the  blood,  and  the  dividmg 
and  burning  of  the  victim.  In  later  times,  we  are  told,  the 
addition  of  killing  the  sacrifice  was  made  to  this  service.  It 
was  added,  however,  by  human,  not  divine  authority.  Jahn's 
ArcL  §  365. 

When  the  high  priest  officiated,  atonement  was  to  be  made 
in  aiK)ther  place ;  and  the  ceremony  varied  somewhat  from  diat 
of  the  common  priests.  Unlike  them,  he  himself  was  reckoned 
amone  those  for  whom  the  atonement  was  made.  Hence,  he 
himself  being  one  of  the  transgressors,  killed  the  sacrifices,  dien 
took  the  blood  of  the  victims  and  went  with  burmng  incense 
through  the  vail  into  the  second,  the  inner  tabernacle,  the  ho- 
liest of  holies,  where,  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  he  made 
atonement  for  himself,  for  the  congr^ation,  and  ibr  the  holy 
place :  he  then  came  out  into  the  first  or  outer  tabernacle,  where 
the  common  priests  atoned,  and  with  a  like  sprinkling  of  blood 
he  made  atonement  for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  He  then, 
by  the  imposition  of  hands,  laid  the  sins  of  the  people  upon 
the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  sent  him  awa^  into  the  wilder- 
ness. After  this  he  burnt  part  of  the  sacrifice,  the  fat,  etc., 
upon  the  altar  of  bumt-offenng  in  the  first  tabernacle,  and  the 
remamder  he  sent  forth  by  a  man  selected  for  the  purpose,  who 
burnt  it  without  the  camp. 

**  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bollock  of  the  sm-offering  which 
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is  for  hintsdfy  and  for  his  house,  and  ^^H  kill  the  bullock  for 
the  sin-oflfering,  which  is  for  himself.  And  he  shall  take  a 
censer  iuU  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the 
Lord,  and  his  han^  iiill  of  sw^t  ipcense  beaten  small,  and 
brin^  it  within  the  vail.  And  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon 
the  mre  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  the  incense  may  cover 
the  mercy-seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that  he  die  not,^' 
Lev.  16:  11-13.^ 

"  And  he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  shall 
sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat  eastward ;  and 
before  the  mercy-seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his 
finger  seven  times," .  Lev.  16 :  14. 

*^  Then  shall  he  kill  the  ffoat  of  the  sin-offermg,  that  \s  for  the 

Eeople,  and  bring  his  blood  within  die  vail,  and  do  with  that 
lood  as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  tbe  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it 
upon  the  mercy-seat,  aad  before  the  mercy-seat  And  he  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  place,  because  of  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  childrea  of  Israel,  and  because  of  their  transgres- 
aoBS  and  their  sins :  and  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  that  remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
uncfeanness.  And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the<tdbemacle  of 
the  congregation  when  he  goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in 
the  holy  place,  until  he  come  out,  and  have  m^de  an  atonement 
for  himself  and  for  his  household,  and  for  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,"  Lev.  16 :  11-17.  «  But  the  goa  ton  which  3ie  lot  fell 
to  be  the  scape-goat»  shall  be  presented  alive  before  the  Lord*  to 
make  an  atonement  with  him^and  to  let  him  go  lor  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness,"  Lev.  16 :  10. 

'^  And  when  he  hath  m^de  an  end  of  reconcilmg  the  holy  place, 
and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congreffation,  and  the  altar,  be  shall 
bring  the  live  goat,  and  Aaron  ^all  lay  both  his  hands  upon 
the  head  oft  jthe  live  goat,  and  confer  over  him  all  the  sins  of 
ihe  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  tran^essions  in  their  sins^ 
putting  them  upon  the  bead  of  the  goat,  and  shall  send  him 
away  by  the  band  of  a  fit  man  into  the  Mvildemess.  And  the 
goat' shall  bear  upon  him  all  Uieir  iniquities  into  a  land  not  in- 
habited :  wd  he  shall  let  go  the  eoat  into  the  wilderness," 
Lev^  16 :  20-22.  *^  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregaticm,  and  shall  put  off  the  linen  garments  which 
he  put  on  when  he  went  into  the  holy  place,  and  shall  leave 
them  there:  and  he  shall  wash  .his*  flesh  with  water Ja  the  holy 
place,  and  put  on  his  garments,  and  come  forth,  and  offer  bus 
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burnt'ofieringi  and  the  bumt-oflferin^  of  the  people,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  himself  and  for  the  people.  And  the  fat  of 
the  sin-offering  shall  he  burn  upon  the  altar/'  Lev.  16 :  23-26. 

*^  And  the  bullock  for  the  sin*offering,  and  the  goat  for  the 
sin-offeringy  whose  blood  was  brought  in  to  make  an  atone- 
ment in  the  holy  place,  shall  one  carry  forth  without  the  camp : 
and  they  shall  burn  in  the  fire  their  skins,  and  their  flesh,  and 
their  dung,*'  Lev.  16:  27. 

This  atonement-service  of  the  hi^h  priest,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  parts — that  which  be  performs  with  the  slam 
sacrifice ;  and  that  which  he  performs  with  the  living  sacrifice. 

The  service  which  he  performs  with  the  slain  sacrifice,  we 
learn  firom  the  above  quotation,  consisted  in  killing  the  victim, 
presenting  his  blood  within  the  vail,  and  burning  the  fat  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  other  parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  burnt,  but  not 
by  the  priest.  Lev.  16 :  27,  28,  and  therefore  this  was  not  a 
part  of  the  act  of  atonement,  but  only  an  appendage ;  for  it  is 
said  expressly,  that  the  priest,  and  not  others,  shsul  make  the 
atonement,  Lev.  16 :  32.  If,  then,  the  ftiest  made  the  atone- 
ment, any  service  performed  by  others  did  not  constitute  any 
part  of  the  atoning  acts.  In  the  most  enlarged  sense  which 
can  possibly  be  given  them,  they  consisted  in  these  three 
things — killing  the  victim — presenting  the  blood  before  the 
Lord  in  the  hdy  place — and  burning  the  fat  upbn  the  altar. 

In  a  stricter,  and  it  is  believed  also,  in  a  more  accurate  sense, 
the  atoning  act  consisted  in  presenting  the  blood  of  the  victim 
within  the  vail  before  the  Lord,  according  to  divine  direction ; 
for  it  is  said  expressly,  "  It  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  for 
the  sofidy^  Lev.  17 :  II.  The  burning  of  the  sacrifice  is  subse- 
quent to  the  making  atonement,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  part 
of  the  atonmg  act  This  is  clearly  expressed  in  Lev.  16  :  27 : 
**  And  the  bullock  for  the  sin-offering,  and  the  goat  for  the  sin-of- 
fering, whose  blood  was  brought  in  to  make  atonement  in  the 
holy  place,  shall  one  carry  forth  without  the  camp,  and  they 
shall  Dum  in  the  fire  their  skins,  and  their  flesh,  and  their  dung." 

The  reason  assigned  for  giving  such  importance  to  this  part 
of  the  priest's  service  was,  that  the  life  was  in  the  blood,  and 
the  presentation  of  that  was  as  if  the  entire  sacrifice  in  all  its 
dying  agonies  were  presented.  In  cases  of  reported  murder, 
nothmg  so  strikes  us  aghast,  and  fills  us  with  emotion,  as  the 
presentation  before  us  of  the  blood  of  the  murdered  victim.  In 
the  recent  trial  in  thb  city,  for  the  commission  of  a  fearful  mur- 
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der,  femaleSy  eren^  sat  ID  the  aucfieoce  aodEsteaed  totbediock- 
iDg  testimooy  presented,  whb  apparent  composure;  but  when  k 
was  decided  to  bare  the  maDckd  and  Uoo^  bead  of  the  mis^ 
erable  Tictim  exbibited  in  toe  conrt,  the  la£cs  and  men  of 
weaker  nerres  left  the  room.  So  tbe  Mood  of  die  sacrifice  that 
had  been  writbioe  in  the  agonies  of  death  without,  when  it 
was  broaght  into  the  tabernacle  and  presented  before  the  Lord, 
wouldi  to  homan  appearance,  thrill  the  mind  with  emotion,  and 
awaken  a  liTeljr  perception  which  would  discern  m  thai  blood 
the  dying  soflfenngs  of  the  rictim  slab.  Hencethe  command 
to  Aaron  to  come  into  the  holj  place  with  a  yom^  baDodc  for 
a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  bomt-offering,  (Ler.  16 :  3,) 
was  fulfilled  when  he  presented  in  that  place  only  the  Uood  cf 
those  victims :  ^*  Far  it  is  the  life  of  ail  Hesh  ;  the  blood  of  U 
ujfor  the  life  thereof^''  Ler.  17:  14.  «  It  was  manifestly  on 
this  account  that  God  forbade  the  people  to  eat  blood,"  Ler. 
17  :  10-12.  There  is  no  such  prohibttion  concerning  the 
ilesb  of  tbe  victim.  But  there  was  a  sacredness  attached  to  the 
blood,  because  that  was  tbe  part  of  the  saorifice  which  made  the 
atonement. 

In  the  ordinary  atonements  the  killing  of  the  victims,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  no  part  of  the  priest's  service,  and  in  the  annual 
atonements,  the  burning  of  the  sacrifice  was  done  bv  other 
hands.  But  the  presentation  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  by  the 
priest  alone.  Hence  we  are  brought  to  the  conclurion,  that,  in 
a  strict  sense,  the  ser^ce  of  the  priest,  which  constituted  theod 
of  atonement,  was  tbe  presentation  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  the  victim.  Should  any  maintain  that  the  atoning  acts  em- 
brace in  them  the  other  services  also,  still,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged this  is  the  one  most  significant  and  essential.  The  burn- 
ing of  incense,  which  accompanied  this  presentation  of  the  blood, 
was  evidently  that  it  might  not  be  attended  with  an  offensive 
but  with  a  sweet-smelling  savor. 

The  second  part  of  the  atoning  service  of  the  high  priest 
was  performed  with  the  live  goat.  It  consisted  b  confessmg  die 
sins  of  the  people  and  lajring  them  upon  the  head  of  the  victim, 
which,  being  then  sent  away  by  a  nt  man,  bore  them  into  the 
Mrilderness. 

In  relation  to  the  typical  atonements,  then,  the  Bible  brings 
us  to  the  following  conclusions : 

The  atonement  did  not  consist  in  the  death  of  the  sacrifice. 
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but  in  the  act  of  the  priest  with  the  blood  of  the  victim,  after 
the  struggles  of  death  were  past. 

The  principal  atonihg  act  was  the  presentation  of  the  blood 
of  the  victim,  before  the  Lord,  in  the  place  appointed,  by  the 
priest. 

No  atonement  could  be  made  for  a  tran^ressor  until  he  had 
confessed  his  sins. 

No  atonement  was  ineffectual,  it  always  procured  pardon  or 
cleansing.  To  this  the  divine  veracity  stood  pledged.  ''  U  shall 
be  forgiven  him^^^  Lev.  4 :  20,  26.  No  instance  is  on  record 
where  an  atonement  for  sin  was  not  followed  immediately  by  a 
pardon. 

IIL  We  shall  now  consider  the  illustrations  of  the  Great 
Atonement  derived  from  the  types,  and  the  points  of  discrepancy 
between  these  and  the  antitype. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  sacrifices.  They  were  animals,  in  their 
disposition  the  mq^  mild ;  in  kind  the  most  valuable ;  and  in 
condition  without  blemish.  So  with  Christ  the  great  sacrifice 
for  sinners.  He  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  the  most  estima- 
ble of  the  heavenly  world,  the  well  beloved  of  the  Father,  sin- 
less and  unblamable  in  life.  When  offered  for  us  he  knew  no 
sin,  he  was  a  lamb  without  blemish. 

Every  sacrifice  was  seasoned  with  salt  As  salt  is  in  its  na- 
ture savoiT  and  preservative,  unlike  the  corruptibleness  of  flesh 
with  which  it  was  combined  in  sacrifice^  so,  m  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  there  was  combined  with  human  nature,  which  is  corrup- 
tible, the  Divine  nature,  which  is  incorruptible,  and  which  ren- 
ders his  sacrifice  so  acceptable  both  to  God  and  the  dying  sinner. 

As  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  put  upon  the 
head  of  the  sacrifices,  and  of  the  scape-goat,  and  it  is  said.  Lev. 
16 :  22,  '*  The  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities,''  so 
upon  Christ  the  great  antitype  '^  the  Lord  hath  laid  the  iniqui^ 
of  us  all,"  Isa.  63 :  6.  '^  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree,"  1  Pet.  2  :  24.  «  For  Christ  also  hath 
onc^  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  1  Pet.  3 :  18. 

As  the  typical  sacrifices  were  slain  before  the  Lord,  carried 
away  and  burned  without  the  camp,  so  Christ  was  tortured  in 
the  holy  city,  and  then  carried  out  and  crucified  and  buried  with- 
out the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  ^  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts 
whose  blood  was  brought  into  the  sanctuarv  by  the  high  priest 
for  sin,  are  burned  witiiout  the  camp.     Wherefore  Jesus  also, 
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that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  Uood  sofiered 
without  the  gate,"  Heb.  13 :  11,  12. 

2.  In  respeei  to  the  transgressor.  Ht  was  required  to  bring 
his  offering,  voluntarily,  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  lay  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  his  victim,  and  confess  over  it  his  sins. 
There  is  no  instance  recorded  where  a  priest  atoned  for  a  trans- 
gressor until  after  a  compliance  with  this  requisition.  So  it  is 
in  the  gospel  By  faith,  the  sinner  is  required  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  great  sacrifice  for  «n.  confess  over  it  his  transgres- 
sions, and  plead  for  pardon  through  his  atoning  blood.  Hence 
we  read,  **  Repent  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out'*  "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Sins 
can  be  blotted  out  only  by  atonement.  We  are  saved  only  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  *^  In  whom  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Unto  him 
that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  bis  own  blood. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  bis  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." 

3.  In  respect  to  the  (^ce-work  of  the  priest.  The  leading 
and  princfpal  part  of  this  was,  to  take  the  blood  of  the  victim 
after  he  was  slain,  and  perform  the  ceremon]r  of  sprinkling, 
etc.,  in  the  place  appoint^.  In  addition  to  this  he  sometimes 
killed  the  sacrifice,  and  sometimes  burnt  it  on  the  altar.  But 
these  acts  appear  to  have  been  not  essential  to  the  official  work 
of  the  priest,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  frequently 
performed  by  others.  But  the  presentation  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  atoropriately,  and  exclusively,  the 
official  work  of  the  priest,  and  the  principal  thing  which  consti- 
tuted the  act  of  atomng ;  "/br  the  blood  maketh  the  atonement.^' 

In  the  annual  atonements  npiade  by  the  high  priest,  which  more 
fully  symbolize  the  atonements  made  by  Christ  our  Great  High 
Priest,  this  service  of  blood  was  required  to  be  made  in  the  nO' 
liest  of  Holies.  Hence  the  numerous  references  and  appli- 
cations of  this  symbol  to  Christ  by  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  his  He- 
brew brethren,  to  whom  the  illustrations  of  this  type  were  fa- 
miliar. "  But  into  the  second  [tabernacle]  went  the  high  priest 
alone  once  every  year,  not  without  blood,,  which  he  offered  for 
himself,  and  for  the  errors  of  the  people.  The  Holy  Ghost  this 
signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  mani- 
fest. But  Christ  bein^  come  a  high  priest  of  good  things  to 
come,  by  a  ^eater  ana  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made  with 
hands,  tnat  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building,  neither  by  the  blood 
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'of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  o^n  blood,  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained*[procuring]  eternal  redemp- 
tion for  us,"Heb.  9:  7,  8,  11. 

Again,  *^  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself, 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us,"  Heb.  9 :  24.  "  But 
this  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  from  henceforth  expecting  till 
his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool,'*  Heb,  10 :  12.  "  Now  of  the 
things  which  we  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum.  We  have  such 
a  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majestv  in  the  heavens ;  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man/'  Heb.  8 : 
1,  2.  '^  But  this  man,  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  un* 
changeable  priesthood  :  wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them 
to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liv- 
etb  to  make  intercession  for  them :  for  such  a  high  priest  became 
us,  who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiied,  and  separate  from,  sinners,'^ 
Heb.  7 :  24-26. 

In  the  above  passages,  Christ  is  represented  as  being  still 
invested,  subsequently  to  his  death,  with  the  office  of  a  royal 
high  priest ;  as  having  entered  in  this  official  capacity  into  the 
holiest  of  holies  on  high  with  his  own  blood ;  as  having  sat  down 
on  the  throne  of  priestly  intercession,  to  remain  there  forever,  ex- 
ercifflng  the  office  of  his  unchangeable  priesthood ;  and  as  pro- 
curing the  pardon  of  all  those  who  come  unto  God  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins  through  his  atoning  blood. 
.  These  and  similar  passages  prove  most  clearly,  that,  as  the 
typical  atonements  by  the  high  priest  were  made  in  the  holiest 
of  holies  amidst  the  fragrance  of  smoking  incense,  subse- 
quently to  the  death  of  the  victim,  so  Christ,  after  his  sufferings 
were  finished,  "  was  raised  again  for  <mr  justification^*  Rom. 
iv.  25,  by  officiating  in  the  royal  priesthood,  and  atoning  for 
penitent  sinners  in  uie  holy  place  above,  into  which  he  has  for 
us  entered,  amidst  their  prayers  and  supplications,  which  to  God 
are  as  smoking  incense.  Rev.  5 :  8. 

The  idea  that  Christ  made  atonetnent  on  the  cross,  is  one  often 

*  The  Greek  participle,  tigofieyogy  translated  in  our  version 
"  having  ohtained^^  is  an  Alexandrine  form  of  the  2nd  Aoritt 
Middle  voice,  and  here  signifies  procuring.  See  Stuart's  Com* 
mentary  on  the  passage* 
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expressed  in  the  writings  of  many  excellent  divines,  but  this  we 
have  not  been  able  to  nnd  in  the  sacred  writings.  We  do  not 
learn  from  any  of  the  typical  illustrations  which  God  has  ^ven 
us  in  his  Word,  that  the  dying  sufferings  of  the  victim  constitute 
the  atonement ;  but  on  the  contrary,  Uiat  the  official  act  of  the 
priest  with  the  blood  of  the  victim  in  the  place  appointed, 
8ubse(^uently  to  the  death  of  the  sacrifice,  constituted  it  That 
the  victim  suffered  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  trans- 
gressor who  presented  it,  and  that  there  was  propitiatory  merit 
m  those  sufferings,  is  readily  admitted.  Indeed  this  sacrificed  life 
seems  to  be  regarded  by  God  as  bein^  contained  m  the  blood  of 
the  immolated  sufferer,  and  as  imparting  to  it  its  merit  when  the 
priest  presents  it  before  the  Lord  for  atonement.  This  appears 
to  be  the  reason  assigned  by  God  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  blood 
which  makes  the  atonement  *^  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in 
the  blood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  /or  U  is  the  blood  that  makdh 
the  atonement  for  the  soul/^  Lev.  17 :  11.  That  the  dybe  of 
the  victim  was  not  regarded  as  the  atonement  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  ordinary  atonements  the  priest  did  not  IqO 
the  sacrifice,  did  not  perform  his  official  work  till  after  those 
sufferings  were  ended ;  yet  it  was  the  act  of  the  priest,  in  which 
he  presented  those  dying  sufferings  in  the  blood  before  the  Loid, 
that  made  the  atonement — it  was  the  priest  that  made  the  atone- 
ment, and  not  the  dying  victim. 

In  the  above  extracts  fh>m  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  see 
that  the  manner  of  making  atonement,  as  illustrated  by  the  type^ 
is  applicable  to  Christ  with  great  particularity^.  Subsequently 
to  his  death  he  exercises  the  office  of  a  rojral  mgh  priest ;  takes 
his  Uood  which  he  had  shed  in  death  in  his  hand,  enters  with  it 
into  the  holy  place  on  high,  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us.  What  else  can  this  mean  but  that  he  has  gone  thither  to 
atone  for  the  sins  of  penitent,  confessing  transgressors,  who 
come  unto  God  by  him  f  Was  not  this  the  appropriate  and  the 
distinguishing  ofifcial  work  of  the  Aaronical  high  priests  when 
they  went  into  the  holy  place  ?  And  why  is  this  symbol  applied 
to  Christ  with  so  much  particularity  ?  How  can  he  be  a  high 
priest  in  the  holy  place  which  he  has  entered,  unless  he  exer- 
cises there  the  priestly  office  7  If  then  Jesus  executes  the  office 
of  a  high  priest  within  the  vail,  does  he  not  make  atonement 
tfiere  7  He  ever  liveth  there,  says  the  apostle,  to  make  inter- 
cession  for  us.   The  Scriptures  give  no  intimation,  however,  that 
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the  priest  ever  made  intercession  b  the  holy  place  with  prayer. 
It  was  the  intercession  of  the  blood  when  presented  be&re  the 
Lord.  This  gave  as  it  were  a  voice  to  blood.  The  blood 
of  Jesus  speaketh,and  speaketh  other  and  better  things  than  the 
blood  of  Abel,  for  it  crieth  out,  not  against  the  transgressor^but 
for  him.  It  pleads,  saying,  "  Father,  forgive,  for  I  have  found 
a  ransom."  The  context  ^ows  that  this  is  the  kind  of  advocacy 
alluded  to  by  John  when  he  says,  *^  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  And  he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin^,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,'*  1  John  2 :  1,  2.  The  Jews  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  the  high  priest  their  nai^dxXrjtogf  translated 
here  advocate^  on  account  of  the  aid  he  rendered  them  by  his 
atonements.  The  intercessions  by  prayer  which  accompanied 
their  atonements,  were  made,  not  by  the  priest,  but  by  the  peo- 
ple who  stood  without,  praying,  Lev.  16 :  17,  and  Luke  1 :  10. 
When  Paul  speaks  of  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  cross, 
Eph.  2 :  16,  and  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  Rom.  5 :  10,  we  should 

,  interpret  the  language  as  the  Jews  would  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. They  would  understand  it,  evidently,  in  the  sense  of  a 
sacrificial  death  on  the  cross,  which  would  be  rendered  effica- 
cious only  by  the  subsequent  atoning  act  of  the  priest  with  the 
blood  shed  in  that  death,  as  in  the  case  of  the  typical  sacrifices. 
Ofiering  the  blo6d  of  the  victim  in  atonement  by  the  priest  was 
no  less  essential  to  the  forgiveness  .of  a  transgressor  than  the 

.  suffering  of  death  by  the  victim.  So  it  was  equally  essential  to 
the  justification  of  smners  that  Christ  should  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  enter  the  holy  place  made  without  hands,  and  present  there 
his  own  blood  in  atonement  for  their  sins,  as  it  was  that  he 
should  die  on  the  cross.  Hence  in  upbraiding  the  Corinthians 
for  their  denial  of  the  resurrection,  Paul  declares  that  *'  if  Christ 
be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain,  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then 
they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished,"  1  Cor. 
15 :  16, 17.  Hence  also  the  declaration  of  Paul,  in  B,om.  4 :  25, 
"  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our 
justification.^'*  The  influence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  in 
procuring  our  justification  is  symbolized  by  the  live  goat  on  which 
miquities  were  laid,  and  who  then  bore  them  away.  So,  Jesus 
bears  away  the  sins  of  the  penitent,  not  in  his  death,  but  in  his  life* 
When  atonement  is  made  for  them  they  remain  no  longeron  the 
transgressor.    As  in  the  types,  atonement  was  immediately  foU 
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lowed  by  pardon,  so  in  the  gospeiy  this  is  everywhere  aasumed 
as  accompanying  the  pleadings  of  the  blood  of  Jesos. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  some  discrepancies  between  the 
type  and  the  antitype.  These  we  shall  nnd  originate,  neces- 
sarily, from  characteristics  belonging  to  the  one,  which  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  belong  to  the  other.  In  other  respects 
we  shall  find  the  antitype  to  correspond  with  the  type.  In 
sketching  the  discrepancies  we  shall  notice  only  the  thin^ 
which  compose  the  main  body  of  those  shadows  of  thin^  m 
the  eospeL  In  these  are  embraced  the  mcrifice,  the  pemUenu 
of  the  transgressoTf  and  the  official  vxtrkof  the  priest. 

In  the  types^  many  sacri^ces  were  offered ;  in  the  antitype 
but  one. 

In  the  types,  the  priests  were  furnished  with  sacrifices  by  the 
transgressors;  in  the  antitype,  Jesus,  our  High  Priest,  furnished 
his  own  offering. 

In  the  types,  the  high  priest  eiktered  the  holy  place  once 
every  year,  when  he  abode  there  only  long  enough  to  make  one 
atonement ;  in  the  antitype,  our  High  Priest  having  entered 
once,  ever  remaineth  there. 

In  the  types,  the  priests  made  but  one  atonement  with  ihe 
blood  of  the  same  sacrifice ;  in  the  antitype,  our  High  Priest 
with  his  own  blood  makes  many  atonements.  It  is  said  he  died 
but  once,  and  that  he  entered  but  once  into  the  holy  place ;  but 
it  is  nowhere  said  he  makes  but  one  atonement  On  the  con- 
trary, *^  This  man  because  he  continueth  ever,  hath  an  unchange- 
able priesthood  :  wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  them,"  that  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  inter- 
cession of  blood,  which  is  only  another  name  for  atonement* 

In  the  types,  the  confession  of  the  transgressor  preceded, 
not  onljr  the  act  of  atonement  bv  the  priest,  but  also  the  death 
of  the  victim.  In  the  antitype  this  is  impossible,  because  Christ 
suffered  once  for  all,  and  his  sufferings  could  not  therefore  fol- 
low the  confessions  of  all  those  who  have  sinned.  But  although 
the  sacrifice  was  slain  previous  to  the  repentance  of  the  trans- 

*  In  this  essay,  the  term  atonement  is  employed  to  express 
the  office-work  m  heaven  of  our  Great  High  Priest  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  a  clearer  illustration.  Should  any  prefer 
Che  term  intercession  which  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
to  express  this  work,  there  can  be  urged  against  it  no  valid 
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fressor,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  atonement  be  made  for 
im  until  after  he  repents,  because,  having  once  entered  into 
the  holy  place,  our  Priest  ever  liveth  there  to  make  intercession, 
or  atonement,  whenever  it  is  applied  for  by  penitent  transgres- 
sors, and  they  must  repent,  that  their  sins  may  be  thus  blotted  out 
rV.  We  come,  now,  to)a  consideration  of  the  question  so  often 
proposed,  "  For  whom  did  Christ  die?'\ 

This  question,  we  apprehen<|l,  would  never  have  been  one  of 
so  much  controversy  had  the  representation  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  as  given  in  the  Bible,  been  preserved  in  its  simplici- 
ty. But  divines,  who  have  attained,  deservedly,  a  very  high 
rank  among  the  churches,  have  raised  and  discussed,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  certain  questions  concerning  this  subject,  and 
then  the  doctrine  of  atonement  has  been  made  to  assume  a  form 
which  would  correspond  with  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have 
arrived.  By  such  means,  positions  have  been  taken,  and  prin- 
ciples adopted,  that  have  perplexed  and  confused  the  mmds  of 
unbiassed  mauirers,  and  have  led  to  long  protracted  controversy 
concerning  tnis  great  doctrine.  In  the  progress  of  these  things^ 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  impart  to  certam  scriptural  terms 
a  borrowed  meaning,  and  to  employ  terms  to  express  sentiments 
concerning  the  doctrine  of  atonement  unknown  in  the  Bible, 
and  which  combine  truth  and  error.  Hence  we  hear  of  its 
general  design  and  limited  applicalionj  as  if  God  failed  to  apply 
what  he  designed.  We  hear  also  of  a  fresh  application  of  the 
atonement,  as  if  our  Great  High  Priest  could  make  but  one 
atonement,  and  therefore  were  under  the  necessity  of  giving  it 
innumerable  applications — an  idea,  the  shadow  of  which,  it  is 
believed,  no  one  can  find  in  the  Scriptures.  So  also  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  atonement  of  Christ  are  often  erroneously  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  terms ;  whereas,  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
one  is  represented  as  the  material  of  which  the  other  is  made. 
^^It  shall  be  accepted  of  him  to  make  atonement  for  him," 

objections.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  it  is  a 
prtesdy  intercessUm^  and  of  course  restricted  to  penitent  sin- 
ners who  apply  to  Christ  to  procure  their  pardon  of  the  Father, 
by  pleading  in  their  behalf  his  own  blood,  and  that  this  inter- 
cession of  the  New  Testament  is  that  which  answers  to  atone- 
ment in  the  Old.  As  the  immolated  victims  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment typified  the  death  of  Christ,  so  the  priestly  atonements 
of  the  Old  Testament  typified  the  intercessions  of  Christ. 
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Lev.  1: 4tf  and  not  that  the  sacrifice  was  itself  the  atonement. 
The  d^ing  victim  is  nowhere  represented  as  making  atonement, 
but  it  IS  made  by  the  priest  after  the  victim  is  dead.  The  ques- 
tion then  "  For  whom  did  Christ  die  V*  may  require  one  answer ; 
and  the  question  **  For  whom  is  atonement  made  ?''  another 
and  different  answer. 

As  to  the  question,  then,  ^*  For  whom  did  Christ  die  t"  the 
Scriptures  furnish  answers  in  abundance.  Take  the  foUowing 
as  a  specimen.  '*  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  ^ve  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
pensh,  out  have  everlasting  life,"  John  16:  3.  **  For  God  sent 
not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved,"  John  3 :  17.  **  For  the  bread 
of  God  is  he  that  cometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to 
ihe  world.  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  nesh,  which  I 
will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  John  6 :  33,  61.  "I  am  not 
come  to  iudge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world,"  John  12 :  47. 
^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  1  John  2  :  2.  «  The  Father  sent 
the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world,"  John  4 :  14.  The 
term  vx>rld  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  reference  to  the 
rhce  of  Adam  seventy-six  times.  In  several  of  these  passages 
itsi^ifies  nothing  more  than  a  midtUude  of  people^  zs  ^  the 
world  hath  gone  after  him."  Sometimes  it  is  employed  to  de- 
signate the  unconverted,  as  it  is  now  often  popularly  employed,  as, 
"  The  world  hath  not  known  me ;"  "  The  world  will  hate  you." 
In  two  passages  it  denotes  Gentiles,  and  in  two  the  antedilu- 
vians. When  employed  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  it  embraces  the  human  race  ,  unless  used  in  a  qualified 
and  restricted  sense.  The  question  then  arises.  How  shall  we 
determine  in  what  passages  this  term  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal, 
and  when  in  its  restricted  sense  7  Not  by  our  fancies,  but  by 
the  acknowledged  laws  of  language.  In  all  instances  where 
the  term  is  usea  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  context,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  something  which  is  known  cannot  em- 
brace the  human  family,  or  some  other  cause,  must  absolutely 
demand  this  restricted  sense,  since  the  laws  of  language  require 
us  to  give  to  every  word  its  natural  and  literal  meaning,  unless 
circumstances  compel  us  to  depart  from  that,  and  eife  it  a  qual- 
ified signification.  In  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  II.  p.  682,  the 
following  rules  are  laid  d^wn  as  our  guide : 
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^  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  retained,  more  in 
the  historical  books  of  Scripture,  than  in  those  which  are 
poetical. 

^^  The  literal  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  the  pre- 
dicate, being  literal!]^  taken,  be  contrary  to  the  subject. 

**  The  literal  meanmg  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  if  it  be  either 
improper  or  involve  an  impossibility. 

•*  When  the  literal  meanmg  of  words  is  contrary  either  to  com- 
mon sense,  to  the  context,  to  parallel  passages,  or  to  the  scope 
of  a  passage,  it  must  be  given  up." 

Now  in  relation  to  the  term  world  in  the  above  and  similar 
passages,  the  question  arises.  Do  the  laws  of  language  re(|uire 
us  to  depart  from  the  literal,  and  employ  a  restricted  significa- 
tion 1  It  is  not  sufficient  to  assert,  that  there  are  many  passa- 
ges in  which  the  term  is  found,  where  it  does  not  embrace  the 
whole  human  family.  This  is  readily  acknowledged.  The 
above  laws  of  language  require  the  term  in  many  passages  to 
be  restricted  m  its  application.  But  the  question  returns,  Do 
the  above  and  similar  passages  require  it  7  Is  there  any  im- 
propriety  or  impossibility^  any  thing  contrary  to  common  sense, 
to  the  context,  to  parallel  passages,  or  to  the  scope  of  the  passage, 
that  compels  us  in  the  above,  and  similar  instances,  to  restrict 
the  signincation  of  the  term  world?  A  critical,  philological 
examination  of  those  passages,  it  is  believed,  would  require  the 
acknowledgment  that  none  of  the  above  reasons  can  be  found. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  that  **  he  died  for  the  sheep,^'  that 
'*  he  gave  himself  for  the  church,"  because  they  are  em- 
braced in  the  world,  and  if  he  died  for  the  world  and  they  are 
embraced  in  it,  he  must  of  course  have  died  for  them.  Nor 
will  it  suffice  to  qualify  and  change  the  sense  of  scriptural  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  give  it  an  interpretation  which  shall  accord 
with  our  creed.  By  such  a  practice,  repentance  has  been  made 
to  signify  penance,  and  the  terms  hell,  everlasting,  all,  elect, 
etc.,  tove  been  robbed  of  their  appropriate  meaning.  Allow 
such  a  mode  of  interpretation,  and  the  Scriptures  would  soon 
cease  to  be  the  standard  of  divine  truth.  The  Scriptures  should 
be  allowed  to  qualify  our  creeds,  and  not  our  creeds  the 
Scriptures.  A  proper  interpretation  of  the  passages  which  de- 
clare that  Christ  died  for  the  world,  will  require  us  then  to  take 
them  in  their  broa^dest  sense,  embracing  the  whole  human 
race. 

The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  numerous  other  passages 
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in  different  lan^ages.  Take  the  following  example  :  **  We 
tbusjudge'y  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  deady"  2  Cor.  5 : 
14.  ^  And  that  be  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not 
henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  that  died  for  them 
and  rose  again,"  2  Cor.  5:  15.  "The  righteousness  of  God,  which 
is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  manifested  unto  all,  and  is  upon  all 
them  that  believe,  for  there  is  no  difference,  for  all  have  anned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,"  Rom.  3 :  22,  23.  «  Who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  1  Tim.  2:6.  "  For  if  through  the 
offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  much  more  the  grace  of  Grod, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  hath 
abounded  unto  many,"  Rom.  5 :  15. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  the  reason  assigned  for  Christ's 
death  for  all,  is  that  all  were  dead.  But  what  force  is  there 
in  this  logic,  unless  he  died  for  all  who^  were  dead  ?  And 
were  not  all  the  human  family  dead  ?  None  surely  will  main- 
tain that  the  elect  only  were  dead.  In  the  other  passages, 
we  see  the  death  of  Chnst  is  represented  as  being  as  extensive 
in  its  application  as  the  effects  of  the  fall.  Indeed,  it  is  believ- 
ed, that  there  are  more  passages  which  assert  that  Christ  died 
for  all,  than  there  are  which  declare  that  all  have  sinned.  The 
Scriptures  are  more  replete  with  testimonies  that  Christ  died  for 
all  the  world,  than  with  commands  that  the  gospel  shall  be 
preached  to  all  the  world. 

The  objection  usually  urged  against  this  view  is,  that  the 
death  of  Uhrist  is  represent^  as  naving  a  special  application 
to  his  people.  "  He  died  for  the  sheep," — ^^  purchased  the 
church," — ^**  gave  himself  for  us,"  the  saints.  In  relation  to 
these  expressions  we  remark : 

1.  In  the  above  and  similar  passages,  the  sacred  writers  have 
solely  in  view  the  relations  between  the  sheep^  the  churchy  the 
saints,  and  their  dying  Saviour.  Consequently  they  had  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ  simply  in  its  relation  to 
them.  In  other  passages,  where  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the 
world  are  noticed,  he  is,  as  we  have  seen,  represented  as  dybg 
for  the  world. 

2.  The  rule  adopted  by  some  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
above  passages  would  require  us,  in  its  application  to  other  pas- 
sages, to  restrict  the  death  of  Christ  to  one  single  individual 
Paul,  speaking  of  the  dying  love  of  Christ,  not  for  the  world, 
nor  for  the  sheep)  nor  for  the  church,  nor  for  the  saints,  but  only 
for  himself,  says,  ^  Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me," 
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(hi.  2 :  ;20.  The  ar^[uxpent  is  that  as  Christ  died  for  the  she^, 
therefore  he  did  not  die  for  any  others.  According  to  this  logic, 
Cbpst.gaye,)^iiqi8elf  forPauli  dierdbre  hegavehimself  for  no 
onee]se! 

Qui  it  is  objected  again,  that  nothing  is  gained  hy  n^ainta^ibg 
that  Christ  died  for  all  manldpd,  since  all  will  not  l^e.sayed, 
and  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being 
to  siqpipose  that  be  would  allow  his  Son  to  die  in  vain. 

To  this  we  reply:  If  it  be  an  established  fact  that  all  will 
not  be  saved  for  whom  Christ  died,  this  will  not  prove  that  his 
blood.is  shed  in  vain;  nor  that  it  has  failed  or  shall  fail  to  ac- 
cppiplish  that  which  God  designed  should  be  effected  by  it 
What  was  this  ?  It  was  that,  "whosoever  believeth  on  him 
mi^ht  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life;"  "  that  God  might 
be  jutt,and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus,"  Rom. 
3 :  8fi.  By  this  mea^s,  God's  mercy  will  be  gloriously  display- 
ed in  the  salvation  of  all  who  believe.  His  goodness  will  be 
gloriously  manifested  in  kindly  proffering  salvation  by  dying 
love  to  all,  though  some  may  wickedly  reject  it.     God  will  be 

Slorified  in  Christ's  death,  then,  as  well  in  those  who  die,  as  in 
»Q8e,that  live.  Ood  sent  Moses  to  Pharaoh  to  plead  with  him 
that  he  might  let  Israel  go.  He  exerted  his  divine  power  in 
working many  miraples  to  enforce  obedience,  but  he  declared 
that  be  knew  well  it  would  all  be  in  vain.  Was  it  therefore 
HS^less^and  did  it  .detract  from  the  character  of  God  to  employ 
means  for  the  ajccomplishment  of  that  which  he  knew  they 
would  fail  to  accomplish  ?  By  no  means.  It  resulted  in  God4i 
gettipg  himself  glory  by  Pharaoh. 

So  the  gospel,  which  ^announces  to  sinners  that  Christ  died 
for  thenv  will,  be  a  fiweet-smelling  savor  unto  God,  not  only  in  ' 
;tbo6e  that,  ve  saved  but  ^Iso  in  them  that  are  lost.    No  inglo^ 
nous  defeat,  then,  will  be  sni^tained  by  Jehayah,  though  many 
,pQrisb  fpr,  whom  Christ  di^. 

Aether  object,  g^ed  by  this  scripti^  view  ,of  Christ's 
d«ath  is,  that  it  epables  us  consistently  to  preach  tbe  gospel  to 
evenr  creature.  But  that  which  does  not  include  in  it  Uie  death 
of  Chrjuit  is  not  the  gospel.  To  preach  the  gospel,  then,  to 
^very  <^r^ature,,is  to  preach  a  dying  Saviour  to  every  creature, 
and  to  warn  the  rejecters  of  it  of  the  dreadful  sin  of"  denying 
.the  Lord  that  bought  them,''  2  Pet.  2:1.  It  also  enables 
ii8i  iQ  m^e.the  strongest  appeal  to  the  sinner's  heart,  an  appeal 
fonnded  on  dying  love.    Qhtj^t  has  died  for  you.    K^^  can 
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yoQ  slight  a  dying  Saviour  t    How  can  you  reject  Ue^og 
merc^  ? 

This  analogy  between  the  type  and  the  great  antitype,  shows 
us,  final  ly^tluit  the  resemblance  is  preserved  as  far  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  allow.    From  this  analogy  we  learn : 

That  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross  for  the  world  was  not 
the  atonement  of  Christ. 

That  the  atonement  of  Christ  consists  in  his  subsequent,  offi- 
cial, priestly  act  in  presenting  his  own  blood  as  our  High  Pnest 
in  that  holy  place  aoove,  into  which  he  has  for  us  entered. 

That  as  his  priesthood  is  an  unchangeable  one,  he  ever  lives 
in  that  holy  place,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  make  atonement 
with  his  blood  for  every  penitent  transgressor,  who  comes  to  God 
through  hiin. 

That  Qirist  died  but  once,  and  entered  with  his  blood  into 
the  holy  place  but  once,  as  our  great  High  Priest,  but  that  he 
atones  for  penitent  sinners  often,  and  as  often  as  they  apply  to 
God  through  him  for  pardon. 

That  Christ  has  died  for  all  sinners,  but  atones  for  none  until 
th^  repent. 

That  as  soon  as  our  great  High  Priest  atones  for  a  sinner 
he  is  forgiven. 

That  the  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  ihe  death  of  Christ  is 
the  atonement,  in  effect,  renders  his  office  as  our  High  Priest 
merely  nominal,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  from  him  when  within  the 
vail,  the  official  work  of  a  high  priest,  which  was  to  make 
atonement  there. 

That  the  priestly  service  within  the  vail  is  as  essential  to 
atonement  as  the  death  of  the  victim. 

That  to  maintain  that  sinners,  whether  of  the  elect  or  non- 
elect,  are  atoned  for  in  a  state  of  impenitence,  is  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  as  taught  in  the  Bible. 

That  the  doctrine,  which  teaches  that  atonement  is  made 
for  a  sinner,  and  yet  he  is  not  forgiven,  is  in  direct  and  open 
hostility  to  the  instruction  furnished  by  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

We  shall  pass  now,  to  a  brief  explanation  of  some  other 
scriptural  terms  employed  to  represent  the  work  of  Christ  in  |iro- 
curing  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

R^iemption.  This  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  the 
payment  of  a  certain  price  for  the  release  of  one  in  bondage. 
'*  This  Jesus  did  when  he  was  delivered  for  our  offences."  **  Ye 
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were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  giAly 
but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
blemish,  and  without  spot,"  1  Pet.  1 :  18,  19.  The  second  pprt 
of  redemption  consists  in  the  deliverance  of  tb^  {irit»oner  from 
his  bondage.    In  the  gospel  this  can  be  done  only  on  the  terms 

Erescribed  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  These  are,  that 
e  repent  and  believe  and  be  pardoned  through  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  ^*  We  have  redemption  tbroutirh  his  blood,  even  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,"  £ph.  1 :  7.  ^^  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast 
redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,"  Rev.  5:9.  Redemption, 
then,  harmonizes  with  atonement. 

Ransom.  This  is  the  sum  paid  for  the  release  of  a  captive. 
In  the  great  work  of  salvation  it  corresponds  to  the  death  of  a 
victim  for  atonement.  Hence  it  is  said  of  Christ/  ••  Who  gave 
faimselfa  ransom  for  all,"  1  Tim.  2:6.  '*  The  JSon  of  man 
came  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  Matt«  20 :  28.  The 
ransom  money  does  not  of  itself  release  the  prisoner.  This  is 
done  only  on  the  specified  terms  of  the  gospel. 

Pricey  Purchase.  These  terms  embrace  the  sum  given  for  a 
servant,  and  correspond  in  use  to  the  term  ransom. 

"  Ye  arc  not  your  own ;  ye  are  bought  with  a  price,"  1  Cor. 
6:  2a 

**  Feed  the  flock  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his 
own  blood,"  Acts  20 :  28. 

ReamcUiatioru  This  is  making  those  friends,  wfab,  befiire, 
were  at  variance.  In  the  work  of  salvation  (if  we  except 
Rom.  5 :  10,  where  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  and  the 
term  is  employed  as  synonymous  with  the  death  of  Christ, 
Terse  8)  it  corresponds  to  the  second  pait  of  redemption, 
and  to  atonement  in  distinction  from  sacrifice,  while  ransom, 
price,  and  purchase,  correspond  to  the  first  part  of  redeiiw* 
tion,  and  to  the  death  of  the  victim  in  distinction  from  the 
atonement  made  with  that  death.  The  elect,  as  such,  are 
nowhere  represented  as  being  reconciled  unto  God,  but  this 
is  affirmed  of  believers,  penitent  sinners,  the  saints  of  God. 
The  wicked  are  entreated  to  be  reconciled.  •'  We  pray 
you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Goil,"  2  Cor.  5:  *20. 
But  the  saints  are  representetl  as  being  alrea<iy  reconciled. 
**  And  you  that  were  enemies  hath  he  reconciled,"  Col.  1 :  21. 
In  order  to  effect  reconciliation^  it  was  not  only  necessary  that 
a  sacrifice  should  be  slain,  but  that  atonement  should  be 
made  by  the  priest  with  the  blood  of  that  sacrifice.    ThMS 
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ire  tbese  terms  ^mplojed  b  perfect  bihnooy  iiridi  tfie  doc- 
trine of  atonement  as  presented  wd  illofllr^ted  in  tfce  Scrip- 
lores. 

In  cooehinoii,  let  as  condder  the  practical  applicatibn  of 
tte  great  doctrine  in  obtainirig  tlie  salvatibn  o^  condemned 
'smners. 

In  the  discossion  of  this  subject,  we  hav^  seen  that  Jesds 
Christy  our  adorable  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  has  given  him- 
self in  death  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  all  rinners,  b 
order  that  as  many  of  them  as  repei^t  and  believe  may  be 
saved,  and  that  God  may  be  just  m  pardoniilg  them.  Who- 
soever wiU,  then,  let  him  come  and  take  the  water  ct  life  freely. 
We  hare  seen  that  Christ,  after  havmg  died  for  sinneis,  arose 
from  the  dead,  assmned  the  office  of  a  Royal  Hirii  Priest, 
'ascended  into  heaven  wi&  his  blood  which  he  had  shed  in 
sacrifice,  sat  down  there  on  the  throne  of  intercesnon,  where 
he  ever  liveth,  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  make  atonement 
for  every  brokeif-hearted,  penitent  sinner  who  casts  himself  on 
him,  and  comes  to  Ood  for  pardon  trough  his  blood.  We  are 
taught  by  this  glorious  doctrine  that  no  sinner,  however  vile  he 
may  be,  will  apply  for  pardon  thus  b  vain.  God  has  shown  us 
in  the  typical  illustrations  of  the  doctrine,  that  all  for  wh6kn 
atonement  is  thus  made  are  instantly  forgiven.  For  this  the 
reracity  of  God  stands  solemnly  pledged, — *'  U  shaUbefor* 
t  givm  nimJ*  In  the  hi^ory  of'  atonement,  not  an  instance  can 
be  ))roduted  from  the  Scriptures  where  pardon  or  cleansing  did 
^hot  immediately  follow.  If  an  atonement  was  made  for  a  house, 
>the  altar,  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  land,  they  were 
immediately  and  mvariably  cleansed  by  that  atonement.  If  made 
ibr  nns,  thev  vrere  instantly  fbrgiven.  So  it  is  with  the  atone- 
*ments  which  Jesus  our'  glorious  Mediator  makes  for  poor,  con- 
demned, broken-hearted  sbners.  They  are  always  efficadous. 
'  It  is  said  ekpreslBly  by  Jesus,  '<  Father,  I  know  thou  hearest 
me  always,"  John  11:  42,  43.  Whenever  he  pleads  vrith  Us 
blood — for  his  blood  it  is  that  i^eaketh— saying,  "Father, 
'forgive,  for  I  have  found  a  ransom,'*  at  once  the  sinner  is  for- 
-piven.  God  has  declared,  **  it  rfiall  be  forgiren  him.*'  Hence 
It  is,  that  the  Apostle  b  exultation  exdaims,  ^^  Let  lis  therefore 
come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy, 
and  find  ^ace  to  help  in  tuxie  of  need,"  Heb.  4 :  16. 

The  opinion  of  many  excellent  brethren  aiidVen^l>le  £- 
tinies,  that  on  the  01*089  Jesus  Christ  atoned  for  all  thaihkiik]. 
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wliibt  tbey  remam  still  children  of  wratb,  unforgiyen,  and  al- 
though many  of  them  will  at  last  fall  into  perdition,  is  an  opinion 
at  war  with  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  presented  in  the  Bible. 
Nor  does  the  sentiment  of  others,  that  on  the  cross  Christ  bj  his 
d^th  made  a  full  and  complete  atonement  for  the  elect,  harmo* 
nize  better  with  the  doctrine  of  atonement  aj  illustrated  in  the 
Scriptures.  Tberct  we  are  taught  that  the  death  of  the  victim 
is  not  atonement,  but  that  it  is  the  subsequent  presentation  of 
his  blood  before  the  Lord,  and  that  atonement  is  made  for  no  one 
in  any  case,  where  it  is  not  followed  by  pardon.  But  no  one, 
of  the  elect  even,  is  pardoned  until,  he  repents ;  they  are  children 
of  wrath,  even  as  otner&  To  escape  these  manifest  discrepan- 
cies with  the  Bible  doctrine  of  atonement,  some  divines  have 
maintmned  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  justification  of  the  elect ; 
and  others,  in  modem  times,  have  asserted  that  the  atonement 
of  itself  effects  nothing  I — a  position  most  dishonorable  to  the  offi- 
cial work  of  the  ereat  Mediator.  The  pleading  of  the  blood  of 
Christ  of  itself  effects  nothi^ !  No,  no,  precious  Jesus.  Thou 
never  pleadest  in  vain.  Thy  Father  always  heareth  thee. 
When  thy  blood  speaketh,  it  procures  pardon.  Come,  then,  to 
Christ,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  for  be  trill  give 
you  rest. 

Let  the  Christian,  then,  when  his  conscience  is  burdened  with 
guilt,  and  his  soul  polluted  with  sin,  go  to  Jesus.  He  is  his  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father.  He  will  make  a  fresh  atonement  for 
his  soul,  and  again  will  he  be  pardoned.  His  blood  cleanseth 
us  froiQ  all  sin.  He  ever  liveth  in  the  holy  place  to  make  in- 
tercession for  us. 

If  unconverted,  reader,  go  to  Christ  your  great  High  Priest. 
Tell  him  you  are  a  wretch  undone,  and  ask  him  to  atone 
for  your  sins,  that  you  may  be  forgiven.  Go  in  confidence,  for 
he  says,  "  Him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'' 
^  Though  youx  sins  be  as  scarlet,  tbey  shall  be  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  thev  shall  be  as  wool.'' 

Are  }^ou  careless,  indifferent  to  all  that  Christ  has  done  for 
you  m  his  agonizing  death,  and  to  the  blessing  he  proffers  you 
in  his  atoning  blood  1  Think,  how  can  you  meet  it  at  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day  1  What  base  ingratitude  to  turn 
away  with  cold  indifference  from  dying  love ;  dying  love  fol- 
lowed up  with  proffered  bleedine  mercy!  Think,  how  your 
tender-hearted  Saviour,  your  land  Redeemer,  after  suffering  and 
dying  for  yoii,  ascended  into  heaven,  carrying  with  him  the  pre- 
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cioos  blood  he  had  shed  for  you,  sat  down  on  the  throne  of  inter- 
cession, where  be  will  continue  till  his  enemies  be  made  his 
footstool,  till  atonement  be  made  for  the  last  sinner,  that  will  be 
saved, — how  he  has  been  waiting  and  ready  to  atone  for  vow 
sins  ever  since  your  first  transgression.  When  you  have  beem 
asleep  and  when  awake;  when  rf*joicing  in  health,  and  when 
terrified  in  sickness ;  when  careless  in  sin,  and  when  thoughtful 
under  awakenings ;  and  at  all  times,  by  day  and  by  night,  at 
every  hour  and  every  moment,  he  has  been  ready,  and  waiting 
to  present  his  blood  in  your  behalf;  the  instant  you  repent  and 
believe,  to  obtain  your  pardon,  and  procure  your  salvation.  If 
you  die  in  your  sins  and  are  lost,  how  will  a  review  of  all  this 
add  to  your  sorrow  and  sighings  in  hell,  when  *'  thou  shall 
mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  fle^  vnd  thy  body  are  consumed, 
and  say,  How  have  I  hated  instruction,  and  my  heart  despised 
reproof;  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  in- 
clined mine  ear  to  them  that  instructed  me,"  Prov.  5:  11-13. 


ARTICLE   V. 
Review  or  GtmDON's  Egypt. 

By  Rer.  A.  B.  Chapio,  New  HAven,  CoooeeUcat. 

AttciefU  Egypt ;  her  Monuments^  Hieroglyphic^  History  and 
^rc/iaology,  and  other  subjects  connected  tcith  Hieroglyphical 
Literature.  By  George  R.  Gliddun,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Cairo.    New-York,  1843. 

Among  all  the  commemorative  symbols  of  antiquity,  the 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  are  the  most  intensely  interesting,  and 
perhaps,  the  most  important.  They  are  records  of  far  bv-gone 
days,  reaching  back  into  the  shadowy  times  of  primeval  ages, 
containing  the  history  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  men, 
and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  nations  that  have  ever  ex- 
isted. And  they  are,  too,  as  it  were,  the  autobiography  of 
those  who  erected  them,  containing  all  their  thoughts  ojpride^ 
as  well  as  an  account  of  their  actions.  But  until  recently,  they 
have  been  enigmas  for  the  scholar  to  pore  over,  labyrinllis  for 
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the  aotiquarian  to  explore,  and  sculptured  images  for  the  poet 
to  muse  on.*  Well  do  we  remember  the  kindling  enthusiasm 
¥rith  which  we  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a  Key  to  the  HierO' 
glyphics.  We  would  fain  have  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
those  mighty  monuments  were  withstanding  the  shocks  of  time, 
and  bid  tne  column,  the  colonnade,  and  the  sculptured  temple, 
speak  forth  the  history  of  their  nation. 

With  these  feelings  still  glowing  in  our  bosom,  we  have 
welcomed  every  publication  on  the  subject  that  h^s  issued  from 
the  press.  And  with  the  «ame  feelings,  we  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  work  of  Mr.  Gliddon.  He  had  been  on  the  ground, 
— had  walked  amid  the  solitudes  of  Egypt, — had  gazed  upon 
all  the  remains  of  that  once  powerful  and  mighty  nation,  and 
had  come  home,  fraught,  as  we  trusted,  with  new  and  impor- 
tant revelations.  In  this  respect,  however,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  somewhat  disappointed.  Not  but  the  work  contains 
much  that  is  new  to  the  common  reader,  though  it  contains 
nothing  of  importance,  new,  even,  to  the  American  scholar. 
But  along  with  what  is  valuable,  whether  new  or  old,  it  con- 
tains so  much  that  is  doubtful,  or  disputed,  or  false,  that  it  di- 
minishes the  value  of  the  book.  And  many  of  the  facts,  though 
no  doubt  correct,  are  so  negligently,  and  carelessly,  or  extra- 
vagantly stated,  that  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work,  and 
that  which  is  truly  reliable,  will  suffer  much,  in  the  estimation 
of  every  scholar.  But  for  many,  probably  for  most  of  the  fads 
stated,  Mr.  G.  is  not  responsible.  Yet  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  facts  are  stated,  and  for  the  conclusions  drawn,  he  is  re- 
sponsible ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  examine  them,  in  order 
to  test  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  inferences.  It  will  bevur 
object,  therefore,  to  point  out,  how  fiar  the  public  may  receive 
the  work  as  a  safe  guide,  and  give  some  reasons  why,  upon 
other  points,  his  conclusions  must  be  questioned. 

That  the  Key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphic  le- 
gends of  Egypt  has  been  discovered — that  an  alphabet  of  hiero- 
glyphs has  been  formed — that  the  bierologist  is  able  to  decipher 
all  the  proper  names  with  accuracy,  and  the  general  inscrip- 
tions with  much  probability,  we  consider  as  certain.*     And  for 

'  Wiseman,  Lect.  IX.  p.  209,  Am.  ed. 

•  This  applies  to  the  great  proportion  of  the  characters.  We 
brieve,  however,  there  are  some  excq>tions,  among  which  we 
most  reckon  the  last  character  bat  on^  in  the  Cartouch  of  Ram- 
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a  general  account  of  all  this,  Mr.  Gliddon^s  book  is  tro^tworthy' 
ai^  sufficient.  And  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  fiir  an 
account  of  these  matters.  The  book,  notwitbstandbg  its  faults, 
is  worthy  a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  no  one,  curious  in  '*  mat- 
ters of  Egypt,"  will  regret  its  purchase  or  perusal 

We  wi^  we  could  stop  here,  that  our  language  could  be 
altogether  free  from  censure.  But  this  may  not  be.  The  tbne 
of  the  book,  in  regard  to  many  odier  subjects,  Biad  especially 
in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  Egyptian  histoij,  and  tb^  feults  m 
the  Hebrew  Chronology,  call  for  a  passing  notice.  And 
because  our  author  is  so  confident,  and  speaks  so  dogmatically, 
we  are  required  to  examine  his  ai'guments  more  dosely,  and 
criticise  his  conclusions  more  minutelv.  It  also  requires  us  to 
perform  the  more  unpleasant  part,  of  inquiring  into  the  man^- 
ner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task,  that  we  may  judge 
more  accurately  of  his  competence  to  discuss  the  subjects  under 
consideration.  And  these  are  questions!,  touching,  not  as  oof 
airthor  seems  to  fancy,  the  soundness  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  flie 
accuracy  of  his  schoiar^ip. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  one  ttiing^  which  detracts 
very  much  from  the  value  of  the  book,  and  will  desttroy  much 
of  itd  authority  with  scholars,  is  the  card^  and  often  eontrtf* 
dictory  manner  in  which  our  author  states  his  facts.  He  wrote 
too  much  in  haste,  and  did  not  ^ve  himself  time  to  revise  and 
compare  his  statements.  A  fow  examples  will  show  this:  On 
p.  7,  he  speaks  of  the  labours  of  Count  Robiano  in  1829,  as 
<<  valuable,  going  to  show  the  Semitic  ori^n  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, and  thence,''  he  says,  **  we  may  mfer  its  Aaatic  ori- 
gin.** Again,  on  p.  19,  he  says,  that  Dr.  Lep^us,  "in  1835 
established  that  the  ancient  Coptic  is  no  longer  placed  in  lin- 

^es  III.,  given  by  our  author  on  p.  24,  No.  1.  Kircher  took  it 
for  a  Nilometer ;  Dr.  Young,  for  a  figure  representing  the  Nile ; 
others  consider  it  a  hammer ;  and  still  others,  an  embalming  »i»- 
strument.  Champollion  explains  it  by  sioWfUUfsv^  in  the  phrase 
ou  0  H^oKfro^  6^oxifMi<rsv,  on  the  tablet  of  Rosetta, ''  whom  Phtha 
approves"  and  he  is  followed  by  Rossellini.  But  Hermq>ion's 
translation  of  the  obelisk  of  Ramses,  is  ou  HeXio;  ifpo^fv,  **  mhM 
the  Sun  hath  chosen,"  See  CuHimore  on  Hiei^ypkic  Insanpt. 
Trans.  R.  S.  L.  pp.  94-99. 

'  Etudes  sor  P^critore,  les  hieroglyphics  et  la  1  Angve  de  K^gjpta 
Paris,  t8d4. 
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gttialieel  sblittide ;  but  ttat  it  enters  into  the  yast  ctrcuiii£^nee> 
of  SeBiitic  and  Indo^Ckimanic  languages.''^  How  the  Coptic 
€Ould  stand  in  **  linguistical  solitude,  if  it  was  of  *^  Semitio 
origin,"  and  consequently  cognate  with  the  Semitic  languages, 
is-more  than  we  can  imagine.  But  we  have  on  p.  19^  aaouier 
account  of  the  matter,  vmen  he  tdls  us  that  the  ancient'  Coptic 
or  Eg]rptian,  was  an  indigenous  tongue,  though  the  i)eopl6  who 
midre  it,  as*  he  himself  allows,  came  from  Asia !  Again  he  saiys, 
that  Quatr6mere  <*  estaUisbed  the  present  Coptic  language  tO' 
he  the  andent  Egyptian  itself."'  Yet,  on  p.  20  he  tells  us  that  die 
modern  Coptic  will  not  always  trandate  ike  hier&Hc^  and  hiero^ 
glypfric  mode  of  writing,,  because  these  were  the  classical,  while 
the  present  Coptic  was  the  popalair  dialect  of  the  country:  And 
ag^in^  on  p.  10,  he  tells  us  that  Champollton  demoastated, 
in  the  first  part  of  fan  EgypHan  Grammar,  that  the  Coptic  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  is  not  the  Coptic  as  it  has  been  preserved  to* 
us.  Agam,  on  pf).  14,  16,  he  ascribes  die  origin  *^  of  writing 
to  primary  revelation,"  and  yet  on  the  same  page,  makes  it 
^  indigenous  in  Egypt,"  though  the  Egyptians  themselves,  aa 
he  tells  us  in  numerous  pliEu^es,  came  from  Asia. 

Another  specimen  of  his  careless  and  confused  statement  of 
facts,  is  foimd  on  p.  10,  in  what  he  says  of  Job.  Following  ^^ 
Dr.  Hales,  he  places  him  B.  C.  2337,  that  is,  as  Dr.  Hales  sup-  '^ 
poses,  cotemporary  with  Nahor,  the  grandfather  of  Abraham, 
and  id  the  same  paragraph  identifies  him,  as  cotemporary  with 
Ehpfaaz,  the  son  of  iSan,  the  son  of  Jacob.  The  events  which 
he  thusf  regards  as  ootemporaneous^  were  separated  b^  at  least 
four  hundredNyears,  by  the  shortest  chronology.  A  «milar  want 
of  cons]stency\is  found  in  other  portions  of  nis  book,  and  in 
reference  to  other  subjects.  Thus,  on  p.  19,  he  ^ves  what  he 
intends  as  some  of  the  onomatopoetic  words  of  the  Coptic  lan- 

gaage.    The  first  is  "  an  Ass,"  called  "To,  from  his  bray  J* 
ut  there  is  no  y  m  the  Coptic  alphabet *^  The  word  is  written 

^  Compar.  Names  of  Numbet s  m  Indo^ermanic,  Semitic  and 
Egjptiaa  Languages.     1636. 

'  Recherches  sur  k  languaget  el  la  lilteratBTe  de  i^gjateu 
Par.  1806. 

'  So  on  page  %  he  translates  an  inscription,  Judah,  Mekk: 
while  there  is  no  j  in  the  Coptic.  Tie  true  ottiography  wa«l4 
be,  Eowi  Skmahk,  the  e  having  the  ibsce  of  y  ceasonant^  wbiolk 
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in  Coptic  eeue^  eoo^  or  e&eve.  Next,  be  mentions  the  ^  liim^ 
called  ^  Mooee  from  his  roar.**  The  Coptic,  accordinc^  to  the 
orthography  of  that  ^  profoand  scholar.  Dr.  Henrj  Tattam** 
(p.  10),  and  rendered  into  Roman  letters  from  his  own  alpha- 
bet, would  be  nwaueif  or  mauee*  What  resemblance  these 
wonb  have  to  the  ^  roar  of  a  Lion,''  we  do  not  percetre. 

Another  point  which  will  tend  to  lessen  tl^  aotbority  of  the 
work  under  consideration,  in  the  estimation  of  all  competeirt 
judges,  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  singular  errors,  in  relation 
to  incidental  questions.  Thus  he  telb  as,  that  ^^  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  by  a  succesnon  of  eminent  Hebrew  scholars,  that 
Genesis  is  composed  o(  several  original  records''  (p.  12).  That 
which  he  thus  denominates  ^  demonstration,"  is  a  conjecture  of 
Asrauc,  that  it  contains  **  twelve"  such  documents.'  A  con- 
jecture of  EicBOBN*  and  Lamb,'  that  there  were  "  two"  of  them; 
and  of  Ilgen  that  there  were  ^  three."'  But  Rosenm ullbe 
denies  the  possibility  of  determining  the  question,'  and  Jahn 
*  pronounces  all  the  conjectures  unsatisfactory.'  He  confounds 
the  settlement  of  the  time  of  keeping  ^  Christmas,"  with  that 
of  observing  «  Easter"'  (p.  33);  ailopts  the  fable  of  "the 

is  nearly  related  ioj.  Comp.  Wiseman,  Lect  LK.  p.  306.  Qieppa. 
Essay.  P.  II.  c.  v.  p.  1 19. 

'  Conjectures  sur  le  Memoires  originaux  dont  il  paroit  qne 
Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le  Hvre  de  Genese,  k  Paris, 
1753.  The  same  idea  had  been  cautiously  advanced  by  YiTRiif- 
GA,  1712,  Obs.  Sac.  J.  c.  iv.  §  23,  and  afterwards  by  La  Caifs, 
1741,  Bib.  Le  Cene.  Tom.  L 

•EinJeit  A.T.n.  Th,  §§416-427. 

'  Hebrew  Characters  derived  from  Hieroglyphics.  Lond.  1835. 

*  Urkanden  des  Jerusalsmischen  Templarchios.    17dd. 
'  Scholia.  Tom.  I.  pp.  49-55. 

•  Intd.  O  T.  P.  IL  Sec.  L  c.  i.  §  17. 

^  At  least,  we  suppose  this  to  be  so,  by  his  referring  to  the  time 
of  the  Council  of  Nice.  He  says :  *'  All  that  can  positively  be 
arerred  is,  that  Christ  was  born  about  autumn."  This  assertion 
is  entirely  without  foundation.  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the 
earUest  writer  who  mentions  the  day.  He  gives  the  different 
opinions  then  prevailing,  some  of  which  placed  it  the  25tfa  of 
Pachou,  and  others  the  24th  or  25th  of  Pharrauthi.  (Strom  L 
p.  340  )  But  does  this  date  refer  to  the  erratic  year  .of  the 
JSgyptians,  or  to.  the  fixed  Alexandrian t    Pamelius  (Not  Tert 
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seventy  learned'*  translators  of  the  Septuagint  (p.  36) ;  makes 
Clement  of  Alexandria  a  bishop;  talks  of  ^*  the  pure,  uncor- 
ruplefl  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament"  (p.  36),  made 
from  the  unmutilated  Hebrew  (p.  36),  but  which  has  since 
been  '*  altered,  curtailed,  interpolated  and  mutilated''  (p.  36); 
places  Josephus  next  in  authority  to  the  Septuagint  (p.  36)^ 
although  his  chronologry  is  a  mass  of  contradiction,  furnishing 
no  less  than  five  different  sets  of  dates ;  says,  that  **^  out  of 
nineteen  dates  for  Solomon'.*?  temple,  the  longest  is  B.  C.  T-i  1,  the 
shortest  B.  C.  479"  (p.  33),»  whereas  Usher  makes  it  B  C. 
1000,  and  Hales  at  B.  C.  1020 ;  and  finally  denominates  the 
Hebrew,  a  "  yersion  of  the  Bible"  (p.  34),  and  talks  of  **  older^ 
purer,  and  more  orthodox  version^"  (p.  37).  The  enumeratioD 
of  such  errors,  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  our  author's  ability  to 
instruct  us  in  hieroglyphics ;  but  they  are  important  as  showings 
either  his  want  of  ability  to  discuss  questions  of  chronology,  or 
else  his  sad  neglect  in  the  composition  of  his  book.  In  either 
case,  he  is  not  a  safe  guide,  for  a  single  step  beyond  the  expla-4« 
nation  of  a  hieroglyphic. 

We  might,  therefore,  with  perfect  propriety,  pass  by  his  ex- 
travagant claims  of  antiquity  for  Egypt,  without  notice ;  but  as 
his  opinions  on  this  subject,  are  the  opinions  of  some  others,  we 
shall  inquire  briefly  into  the  evidence  they  have  given  in  sup- 
port of  their  positions,  and  the  probabilities  of  their  accuracy*; 
The  character  of  these  claims  will  be  best  perceived  by  taking 
several  points  into  consideration.  The  first  claim  is,  that  the 
Chaldeans  had  astronomical  tables  which  ^*  date  back  as  far  as 
B.  C.  2234,  or  700  years  before  Moses"  (p.  14),  and  yet 
that  the  Chaldeans  "  were  an  Egyptian  colony."  And  again 
he  says  (p.  50),  that  **  there  is  no  point  ascertained  with  more 
precision,  than  the  almost  inconceivable  remoteness  of  astrono-^ 

coot.  Jud.  c.  8)  supposes  the  former,  and  makes  Pharmuthi  the 
same  as  December;  but  Basnage  (Crit.  Baron,  p.  216.  Bing. 
Antq.  B.  XX.  c.  4,  ^1,)  suppose  the  latter,  and  make  Phartnu^ 
ihi  the  same  as  April.  But  no  ancient  author  ever  placed  it 
later  than  May. 

.'  We  presume  he  refers  to  the  time  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  Exodus  and  the  building  of  tne  Temple.  If  so,  he 
should  have  added  the  authority  of  his  favorite  Septuagint,  which 
makes  it  only  440  years.    3  K.  6 :  1. 


*<^ 
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omal  oalcQlationp  and  olaaervatieBs  wmig  the  earliest  Egyp- 
tiaoS)  who  appear  to  have  perfected  th^  cafendarifor  aU  prao* 
tioal  purposes,  at  a  period  so  distant  that  evea  the  Deluge  ejKich 
<^.the  Sc^tuagint  appears  iirecoocilabl^  with  the  d^uetioug 
thereoD  oonsequent  Indeed^  CbanmoUion  d^lares,  what  the 
gieat  mathemtmciao  Bioli  confirms^  m^  the  astrooomical  dates^ 
procured  fiom  thie  tonibs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebe%  would  cany 
Dack  the  use  of  the  national  calendar  in  Sgypt^  to  the  year 
R  C.  3285.'' 

The  second  point  of  evidenoe  is»  diat  diere  <^  arci  positiye  anr 
Date"  among  the  hieroglyphic  in9Criptions  (pt  34)»  which  ciMrry 
back  the  Egyptian  nation,  £u?  beyond  the  pe^od  of  the  Hebrew 
Ghrondogy.  The  third  is,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
'^  unplaced  kin^,'^  that  is,  names  of  kings,  l^e  tin^  order  (and 
perhaps  place)  of  whose  rei^s  are  unknown.  Fourth,  that 
the  period  necessary  for  die  budding  of  the  Pyramids  must  have 
been  far  longer  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  ChronoloOT.  And' 
6fth,  Menes,  the  first  Kkig  of  Egypt,  according  to  the  Egyptian 
historian  Manetho,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  about  2782 
years  before  Chuist.  These  ase  the  main  points  of  our  author's 
arguments ;  or  rather  of  the  authors  whom  he  follo^ms,  and  which 
we  shall  briefly  examine^ 

On  the  supposition  that  the  CSironology  of  Rossellinif  which 
is  followed  by  our  author,  is  nearlv!  correct,  back  to  the  com- 
mencememt  of  the  reign  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  the  accession  of 
which  he  places  B.  0.  1822  (p.  64),  we  shall  proceed  to 
exambe  the  time  anterior  to  this.  He  gives  us,  m  his  list, 
the  names  of  six  Kings,  forming  the  17th  i)ynasty  of  Theban 
Kings,  cotemporary,  as  he  supposes,  with  the  Hy'kshos,  or 
Shepherd.  Kings.  This  Dynasty  is  known  to  have  reigned  108 
years,  but  supfosed  by  onr  author  to  have  occupied  XO  years, 
rrevious  to  this  time,  the  hierolo^sts  have  been  able  to  identi^ 
only  three  kings  of  the  i6th  Dynasty,  occupying  50  years 
(p.  64),  and  four  others,  still  earlier^  to  whom  they  give  221 
years.  Alt  these  sums  amount  (o  2201  years.  The  accession  of 
Nei^es  i$  placed  by  our  author  B.  C.  2750,  (p.  61),  giving 
549  years,  unaccounted  for,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  *^  unplaced 
Idngs.'^  But  even  this  period  our  au&or  thinks  too  short,  and 
would  be  glad  to  ad4  ^'  a  tlbxmsa^d  years"  Qiore  to  it  (p.  57). 
In  onder  to  see  more  distinctly  the  precis  points  in  question,  we 
give  the  periods  of  the  two  er^r  imder  cc^M^eration :— ? 
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Deluge.               Exodus.  Interval 

Calmet,        B.C.      2344                   1487  857 

Usher,          B.C.      2849                   1491  868 

Hales,          B.C.      3155                   1648  1607 

Gliddon  (about)B.C.  3200  p.  37(about)  1600  p.  41.  1700 

It  is  not  our  intention,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  the  probabilities 
of  either  the  Hebrew  or  Septuagint  Chronology,  but  simply  to 
inquire  whether  there  has  yet  been  sufficient  evidence  produced 
to  reouire  us  to  give  up  the  shorter  period  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  Exodus,  and  to  follow  the  long  period  of  our  author. — 
First,  we  shall  consider  the  monumental  evidence.  This,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  carries  us  back  to  B.  C.  1822,  to  which 
must  1^  added  158  years  of  the  16th  and  17th  Dynasties,  and 
221  years  preceding  them.  This  amounts  to  2201  years,  and 
reaches  within  148  years  of  the  Deluee,  according  to  the  Chro- 
nology of  Archbishop  Usher,  but  falLi  a  thousand  years  short 
of  it,  according  to  the  Chronology  of  our  author.  But  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  for  the  221  years,  anterior  to  the  16th  Dynasty, 
ihe  evidence  is  not  monumental,  but  historical  *  It  is  true,  that 
^onr  author  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  long  Hst  of**  unplaced  kings," 
who  he  thinks  were  anterior  to  the  16th  Dynasty,  and  who  must 
have  occupied  a  great  length  of  time.  This,  however,  is  mere 
tsnumption,  inde^  it  is  iffisumption  against  probability,  for  we 
are  told  boUi  by  Manedio  and  the  hierologists,  that  the  Hykshos, 
who'  succeeded  the  16th  Dynasty,  *^  destroyed  cities,  and  over- 
threw eroecially  all  thepuUic  monuments  and  temples  of  the 
gdds.  No  educes  built  by  earlier  dynasties  were  suffered  to 
exist  A  few  ruins  only  remained,  which  were  used  merely  as 
materials  in  the  edifices  of  the  following  ages.''*  It  b  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  there  should  be  any  monumental  evidence, 
nntess  it  be  Ae  pyramids,  previouff  to  the  16lh  Dynasty.  Con- 
'  ^equeiitly;tte  placing  of  the  **  unplaced  kings"  must  be  merely 
'' conjectural.  It  is  on  the  Pyramids,  therefore,  that  our  author 
'  rehe^,  and  he  tells  us,  that  **  all  these  works  had  been  complet- 
ed, and  pyramidal  constructions  had  ceased  to  he/ashmmble  in 
"  Egypt  Ibng  prior  to  B.  C.  2272"  (ip.  67).  And  he  estimates 
that  the  Pyramids  liow  existing  in  Egypt,  must  have  occupied 
at  least  300  years  m  their  erection  (p.  57).    But  all  this  is 

•■» ■  ■■»■  I        I  l.l^.ll       ■■III  .     M,|  ■      ■■     ih  ■«!  ■       ■■-■■  !■ 

*Syn.  p.45.  Bys.ed. 

•  Joseph.  Adv.  Ap.  B.  I.  '  Oreppo:  P.  II.  e.  7.  p;f41. 
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mere  conjecture  According  to  bb  own  sbowinff,  ve  do  not 
know  the  names  of  the  builders  of  over  three  of  the  Pyramids, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  when  these  were  erected. 
Not  more  than  ivco  ot  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  have  been 
identi6ed,  even  by  Manetho,  as  living  hefort  the  18th  Dynasty.' 
But  these  are  all  placed  suhsequmi  to  that  time^  that  is,  later 
than  Sesostris,  bv  Heredotus  and  Diodonis  Siculus.*  But  on  the 
supposition  that  Manetho  was  correct,  and  that  the  two  Pyramids 
in  question  were  built  before  the  18th  Dynasty,  we  look  in  rain 
for  any  evidence  that  all  of  them  are  equally  ancient,  liideed, 
as  far  as  conjecture  may  be  allowed,  the  presumption  is  against 
it,  as  a  single  consideration  will  show.  That  it  was  customary 
for  the  kings  of  Egypt  to  erect  monuments  to  perpetuate  their 
names  and  memories,  is  too  well  known  to  admit  of  question,  and 
that  from  the  I7th  Dynasty  down  they  ^id  this,  we  know.'  Yet, 
not  one  monument  ))as  been  discovered  of  the  21st  Dynasty,  if 
that  Dynasty  and  the  20th  are  not  identical,  although  the  succes- 
sion is  complete,  both  in  the  20th  and  22d  Dynasties.  Why  is 
this  ?  Why  are  there  ne  remains  of  this  Dynasty,  composed  at 
least  oi seven  kings  ?  It  is  at  this  time  that  HerodotAis  and  Diodo- 
nis place  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
many  of  them  might  not  have  been  erected  at  this  very  time. 
At  all  events,  it  is  great  presumption  to  say,  that  the  Pyramids 
are  all  more  ancient  than  the  18th  Dynasty.  We  may  with- 
draw, therefore,  for  aught  of  any  thing  that  yet  appears,  from 
the  time  supposed  by  the  hierologists  to  have  elapsed  before 
the  16th  Dynasty,  at  least  200  years,  so  that  the  kings  thus  far 
identified  would  reach  back  no  further  than  B.  C  2000,  or  350 
years  short  of  the  Ushcrian  date  of  the  Deluge.    Thus  far,  tbep> 


^  Venephes,  fifth  king  of  the  first  dynasty.  Syn.  p.  44 ;  Suphis, 
second  king,  fourth  dynasty,  said  to  be  the  same  called  Cheops, 
by  Herodotus.  6yn.  p.  45.  But  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
these  and  Herodotus.  Afi'icanus,  on  the  authority  of  Manetho, 
places  Suphis  in  the  fourth  dynasty,  and  Sesostris  in  the  eleventh ; 
whereas  Herodotus  places  Sesostris  anterior  to  Cheops,  and  as- 
cribes some  of  the  pyramids  to  Mosris,  the  predecessor  of  Sesos- 
tris.   Her.  B.  H.  cc.  107-124. 

t  Herod.  B.  II.    Diod.  B.  II. 

*No  monuments  have  been  discovered  in  the  twenty-firsi, 
twenty-third  and  twenty*fourth  dynasties.  But  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  were  both  short 
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there  is  no  inonumeotal  erideoce  that  requires  us  to  give  up  the 
shorter  period. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  evidence  to  be  de- 
rived from  Astronomical  data,  and  which  our  author,  an«l  those 
whom  he  follows,  suppose  must  date  back  to  an  inconceivably 
remote  period.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  applica- 
tion of  this  evidence,  we  must  recount,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the 
character  of  the  evidence  derived  from  their  mode  of  reckoning 
time,  and  of  adjusting  the  civil  and  the  secret  years. 

For  a  period,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  certainly  known,  the 
Egyptians  reckoned  time  by  months  of  30  days  each,  and 
counted  )2  months  to  the  year,  thereby  making  it  consist  of  360 
days  only.  At  length  live  days  were  added,  known  in  history 
as  the  epci^omarue,  making  the  year  consist  of  366  days,  whicn 
was  the  length  of  the  £g}'ptian  civil  year  ever  afterwards.^ 
But  observation  afterwards  convinced  them  that  this  period  was 
also  too  short,  and  that  the  conjunctions  of  the  planets  from 
which  their  year  was  dated,  happened  one  day  later  every  four 
years.  They  therefore  devised  the  secret,  or  as  it  has  since  beeh 
called,  the  Julian  year,  of  365}-  days.'  It  became  necessary, 
tiierefore,  in  order  to  equate  the  time  of  the  civil  and  secret 
Years,  to  devise  some  system  of  reckoning  to  which  both  could 
be  adjusted.  This  was  attempted  by  devising  a  period  or  cycle 
when  the  beginning  of  the  two  years  should  correspond.  ISfow, 
inasmuch  as  the  civil  year  fell  short  of  the  secret,  oii«  day  in 
four  years,  ^t^x)  days  in  eight  years,  etc.,  it  is  evident,  that  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  new  year's  day  of  the  civil  year  would  have 
passed  through  every  day  of  the  secret  year.  This  period 
would  of  course  be  four  times  as  many  years  as  there  were  days 
in  the  civil  year;  that  is,  1460  years.     Consequently,  1460 

'  According  to  Syncellus,  these  days  were  ad<ied  by  Aseth 

IAphobis],  the  last  king  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty.  C%rotL  p.  98. 
t  was  under  this  king,  Aphobis,  that  Joseph  was  supposed  by  the 
early  Fathers  to  have  been  in  Egypt — Syn.  p.  49  so  that  our 
author  was  not  the frst  to  discover  the  fact,  as  he  supposes. 

'  The  antiquity  of  this  arrangement  is  questionable.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  six  hours  by  Herodotus,  who  speaks, on  the 
subject  (B.  II.  c.  4) ;  nor  by  Thales  (Diog.  Laert.  L.  I.) ;  nor  by 
Ptolemy  (Delambre.  Prero.  Disc.  Astr.  Mid.  Ages,  p.  8),  though 
they  all  spent  some  thro  in  fSgypt  See  Cuvier.  Rev.  Globe,  p. 
140-144. 
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secret  or  Julian  years  oonresponded  with  1461  mil  years.  The 
commencement  of  this  periodi  as  spoken  of  by  the  later  histo- 
rians,^— dated  from  the  time  when  the  Dog  Star,  called  by 
the  Egyptians  Sathy  or  Sothif^  rose  beliaoally — was  called  the 
Sothic  period  or  Cycle,  and  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the 
Cyme  or  Canicukar  Cycle.  This  period  was  properly  a  Solar 
Cycle.  They  had  also  various  other  Cycles,  especially  a  Lunar 
Cycle,  consisting  of  26  civil  years;  and  a  Luni^Solar  Cycle, 
produced  by  multiplying  the  Solar  and  Lunar  elements  to- 
gether.* Thus  1461  X  26  <=  36.626,  the  great  Cycle  of  the 
Egyptians,  at  the  end  of  which  they  suppo^d  a  restitutioD  of 
alTthines  would  take  place. 

But  there  were  several  mistakes  in  the  computations  of  these 
Cycles,  by  which  they  were  rendered  comparatively  usdcss 
when  applied  to  periods  of  great  length.  Thus  the  Julian  or 
secret  year  of  the  Egyptians,  being  made  to  contain  366  days 
6  hours,  was  11m.  12s.  longer  than  the  true  tropical  year,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  a  Sothic  Cycle,  the  Equinox  of  the  secr^ 
year,  would  anticipate  the  true  Equinox  of  the  seasons  by  11  1-3 
days.'  Now  as  four  times  this  number  of  years  were  necessaiy 
for  the  Civil  year  to  retrograde  through  4us  number  of  dm,  46 
'  years  more  were  requisite  for  the  actual  completion  of  the  Cycle, 
or  the  conjunction  of  the  Civil  year  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  true 
tropical  Cycle  would  be  over  in  1506  years.  So  abo  the  E^^yp- 
tian  Lunar  Cycle,  which  conasted  of  26  Civil  yeai%  oontauMd 
2h.  9m.  48s.  more  than  the  actual  time,  amoujitii^,  in  our  Sothic 
Cycle,  to  l&h.  48m.,  and  in  the  great  Luni-£)lar  period  of 
'36,526  years,  to  9d.  22h.  37m.  48s.  more  than  the  true  time.* 
Inq>erfections  like  these  are  inconsistent  with  any  ^eat  advances 
in  Astronomical  Sdence.    Thqr  rather  indicate^  mat  the  caku- 


'^Th^  first  mention  of  this  period  we  recollect,  is  in  the  Alex- 
andrian Father,  Clement  (Strom.  L.  I.  p.  835.  Par<(ed.),  anJess 
^theOld  Chronicle  (Syn.  p;  41)  be  <4der.    Thtt^e  are  some  rea- 
w>nb  for  supposing  the  Sothic  Cycle  to  be  a  modem  invention. 
Curier.  Rev.  p.  143. 
^  Old  Chron.  Syn.  p.  41. 

'See  EKssertatioii  on  the  Ancient  Cycles,  by  Rev.  Frederick 
'  Ndan,  D.D.,  in  Vol.  in.  Trans.  Rojal  Society  of  Literatore; 
Idder;  Hist  Research.  Astr.  Obs.  Am.  and  Cuv;  Rev.  pp.  118, 
199. 
«  Dr.  Ndan.  Diss.  Anc.  Cyc.  T«  R.  S.  L.  m.  p.  389. 
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lations  were  based  upon  observations,  made  either  yery  imper- 
fectljy  or  for  a  comparatively  short  period.^  So  far,  therefore, 
are  these  astronomical  dates  from  evmcing  that  accurate  know- 
ledge of  astronomV}  or  that  immense  antiquity  which  some  are 
disposed  to  claim  for  the  Egyptians,  the  reverse  is  most  certainly 
the  truth. 

The  application  of  these  principles  will  be  more  apparent  by 
presenting  our  readers  with  a  scheme  of  the  Egyptian  year. 
The  commencement  of  the  Sothic  Cycle  is  fixed  by  Censorinus  at 
the  183d  Augustan  year,  A.  D.  139,  on  the  12th  of  the  Kalends 
of  August,  that  is  July21st.*  The  commencement  of  the  same 
Cycle  is  also  said  by  Theon  of  Alexandria,  to  have  becrun  1605 
years  before  the  end  of  the  era  of  Augustus,  A.  D.  283.*  Both 
of  these  dates  point  to  B.  C.  1322,  as  the  commencement  of  the 
same  Cycle.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  imperfection  of 
the  Egyptian  Cycles,  the  Civil  year,  B.  C.  1322,  adapted  to  our 
calendar,  stood  thus  :— 

MoTith.  Sothic  Year.  Days. 

1.  Thoth,  July  21st  30 

2.  Paophi,  August  20th  30 

3.  Athor,  September  19th  39 

4.  Choiak,  October  19th  30 

5.  Tobi,  November  18th  30 

6.  Mechir,  December  18th  ?» 

7.  Phamenoth,       January  17th  30 

8.  Pharmuthi,        February  16th  30 

9.  Pachon,  March  18th  30 

10.  Paoni,  April  17th  30 

11.  Epiphi,  May  17th  30 

12.  Mesori,  June  16th  30 
Epagomenae,  July  16th  5^ 

^  See  Delambre,  on  the  inaccuracy  of  Eudoxns  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Sphere.     Hist.  Anc.  Astr.  Vol,  I.  p.  120,  etc. 

»  De  Natali  Die.  c.  xxi. 

'  MS.  Ex  cod.  Reg.  Qall.  gr.  No.  2d90,  fol.  154,  in  Cory.  p. 
330*  Grqppo.  P.  II.  c.  iii.  p.  87,  supposes  Theon,  in  the  phrase, 
**  the  years  of  Menophres,"  to  refer  to  the  commencement  of  a 
new  cycle,  under  a  king  of  that  name.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  Menophres  is  simply  Msvs-q^ps  (Meme^k-rt),  that  is,  MeneS' 
Tucking ;  that  is,  the  first  king  from  whose  accession  the  cycle 
was  dated. 

^  In  the  fixed  Alexandrian  year,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sothis 
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It  will  be  seen  from  these  facts,  that  if  we  know  on  what  day 
of  any  month  the  star  Sothis  rose  beliacallyy  we  can  ascertain  the 
date  of  the  year.  This  is  known,  at  least,  in  one  instance.  The 
Merrmoniun  at  Tbebes,  more  properly  called  the  Hamemim,  is 
known  from  the  descriptions,  to  belong  to  the  reign  of  Ramscs 
IIL,  called  the  Gretft, — the  Sesostrisof  the  Greek  authors.  His 
cartouches  are  given  by  our  author,  p.  24.  This  contains  an 
Adrontnnicd  Ceilings  which  furnishes  an  astronomical  date  ci 
ike  highest  importance,  bein^  nothing  less  than  the  celebration 
•  ef  the  heliacal  rising  of  Scmis^  on  the  first  of  Thoth,  whidi 
occurred,  as  we  have  already  seen,  B.  C.  1322.^  If  this  ceiling 
was  erectecf  by  Ramses  the  Grealf  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
0f  hb  name  (being  inscribed  not  less  than  hoenty-fipe  times 
toithin  the  border),  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact,  he 
must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  its  erection ;  that  is,  B.  C.  J  322, 
instead  of  B.  C.  1666,  where  our  author  places  him. 

That  he  did  live  at  this  period,  there  are  various  reasons  for 
supposing.  Manethe  gives  the  20th  Dynasty  twelve  Kings, 
land  136, 172,  or  178  years,  but  gives  no  names.*  The  monu- 
ments furnish  the  names  of  nine  Kings,  but  give  no  clew  to  the 
reigns  of  more  than  two.  Manetho  gives  the  21st  Dynasty 
seven  Kings,  and  130  years,*  but  no  names  are  found  on  the  mon- 
uments. There  are,  then,  at  least,  ten  Kings  alleged  between 
the  19th  and  fi2d  Dynasties,  to  whom  names  cannot  certainly  be 

took  place  on  the  22d  of  Epiphi,  (Tomlinson  on  Astro.  Ceiling 
of  Memnonium,  T.  R.  S.  L.  ill.  p.  493,)  and  consequently  the 
common  Alexandrian  year  would  begin  thus ;  excq)t  in  the  bis- 
sextile, when  the  commencement  was  carried  forward  a  day,  and 
the  year  began  August  30.      (Strauchius,  Brev.  Chronol.  p.  44.) 

1.  Thoth,     Aug.  29th,  30      7.  Phamenotb,  Feb.    25th,  30 

2.  Paophi,    Sept.  28th,  30      8.  Pharmuthi,  March  27th,  30 

3.  Athor,     Oct  28th,  30      9.  Pachon,       April  26th,  30 

4.  Choiak,  Nov.  27th,30    10.  Paoni,  May    26th,  30 

5.  Tobi,       Dec.  27th,  30    11.  Epiphi,         Jane   25th,  30 

6.  Mechir,  Jan.  26th,30    12.  Mesoii,        July     25tk,90 

Epagomene,    5 
*  If.  Biet  supposes  this  inscription  to  represent  the  birUi  of 

Horus  and  the  festival  of  the  Vernal  Equinox,  and  places  it  B.  C, 

3285;  but  he  omits  the  border,  which  is  important.     Diss.  Astr. 

Ceiling,  T.  R.  S.  L.  p.  484.     But  Mr.  Wilkinson  places  it  B.  C. 

1322. 
*Syn.  p.  58.  ^Syn.  p.58. 
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giveiii  and  who,  therefore,  may  possibly  be  sujpenmmeraries.  On 
the  supposition  that  they  are  to  be  onitted,  nearly  or  quite 
200  years  must  be  subtraoted  from  our  author's  date  of  the 
accesnon  of  Sesostris,  brii^ng  it  down  to  B.  C.  1365*  This 
would  make  him  living  B.  C.  1322,  as  his  reign  exceeded  60 
years.* 

This  date  also  agrees  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who 
says*  that  MoBris,  the  predecessor  of  Sesostris,  lived  about  nitut 
hundred  years  before  he  was  in  Egypt ;  which  according  to 
Larcher  and  Fynes-Clinton,  was  about  B.  C.  460.*  Accord* 
ingly,  Sesostris  must  have  lived  about  B.  C.  1360.  The  ac* 
count  given  by  Tacitus,  alio  points  to  the  same  date,  as  the  era 
of  SeMstris.^  He  tells  us  that  in  the  Consulship  of  Paulus 
Fabiusaad  Lucius  Yitellios  (A.  D.  33)  the  Phenix  made  its 
appearance  in  Egypt,  after  a  disappearance  of  several  ages. 
This  bird,  he  says,  is  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  that  its  longevity  it 
differently  estimated,  some  making  it  500  years,  others  1461,— 
that  the  times  of  its  appearance  were  fixed  by  tradition,  **  The 
first,''  he  says,  **  we  are  told,  was  in  the  rei^n  of  Sesostris ;  the 
second,  in  that  of  Amasis  ;  and  the  third,  m  the  reign  of  the 
third  Ptolemy."  That  the  longer  of  these  periods  was  me  Soihtc 
Cycle,  is  evident  at  sight,  and  it  leads  naturally  to  inquire, 
whether  the  Phenix  was  not  the  Coptic  Phenh^  which  properly 
denoted  a  reverting^  or  reium^  and  consequently  might  signify 
periodf  or  Cycle.  At  any  rate,  it  points  directly  to  Uie  age  of 
Sesostris,  as  the  time  when  the  Cycle  commenced  its  revolu- 
tion.' 

*  Manetho  says  66  years ;  and  there  is  a  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  bearing  date  the  62d  year  of  his  reign.  Diss.  Astr. 
Ceil.  p.  494. 

*  Herod.  H.  cc,  13.  102. 

»  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.  HI.  p.  494. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  VI.  c.  28. 

*  That  the  Egyptians  symbolized  this  period  bv  the  Phenix,  see 
Hor.  Apdl.  II.  #.  57,  PHn.  Nat.  Hist.  X.  c.  S,  Sdin.  c.  33.  Nolan, 
Diss.  Anc.  Cyc  p.  339.  As  both  Tacitus  and  Pliny  (Nat  Hist 
X.  c.  2)  fix  the  return  of  the  Phenix  to  the  reiffn  of  Ptolemy  £ur- 
getes,  there  must  have  been  some  foundation  lor  it  The  proba- 
ble explanation  is,  that  the  Egyptians  observed  those  times^  when 
the  manifestation  of  Sothis  f3l  upon  one  of  the  first  days,  of  the 
quarters  of  the  cycle.  These  would  fall  B.  C.  1322,  957,  592, 
and  227 ;  the  last  of  which  was  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  lU.    The 
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There  is  also  another  astronomical  date  referring  to  the  same 
period.  A  sacred  Calendar  v^as  discovered  by  Cbampollion  on 
the  walls  of  the  palace  of  Ramses  III*  at  Medinet-Habou,  in 
which  the  festivals  of  the  several  months  were  enumerated.  In 
ChampoUion's  account  of  that  inscription,  we  have ''  Month  of 
Thoth, — ^Neomenia,  Manifestation  of  Sothis."*  According  to 
this  the  "  Neomenia,"  and  "  Manifestation  of  Sothis**  belong  to 
the  same  month,  and  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  day,  and  conse- 
quently  fix  the  date  to  B.  C.  1322.'  But  supposing  the  days 
to  have  been  difierent,  the  time  must  have  been  still  later ; 
that  is,  Sothisrose  heliacally  on  the  2d  of  Thoth,  1318^  3d,  1314 ; 
and  so  on,  until  B.  C.  1202,  when  it  hW  upon  the  1st  of  Paophi, 
and  did  not  again  return  to  Thoth,  until  A.  D«  139.  The  date 
of  this  Calendar,  then,  reaches  from  B.  C.  2782,  to  B.  C.  2662, 
or  from  B.  C.  1322  to  1202 ;  and  as  no  one  ever  pretended  to 

f>lace  Ramses  III.  at  th^t  early  period,  he  must  of  necessity  be- 
ong  to  the  later,  where  Herodotus  and  Tacitus  place  him. 

The  Astronomical  dates  of  the  inscriptions  compel  us,  there- 
fore, to  brine  down  the  death  of  Ramses  III.  from  B.  C.  1499, 
so  as  to  fall  below  B.  C.  1322,  or  180  years  later  than  our 
author.  Consequently  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  the  as- 
tronomical observations  of  the  Egyptians,  amounted  to  any  con- 
siderable period  beyond  the  date  of  this  monument,  B.  C.  1322. 
They  may  have  done,  they  probably  did  reach  back  into  a  much 
earlier  period  of  history,  but  the  Cycles  can  furnish  no  evidence 
of  it,  as  all  the  earlier  notices  may  have  been  made  by  cal- 
culating back  from  this  date.  No  evidence,  therefore,  can  yet 
be  derived  from  the  Astronomical  dates  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
reauires  us  to  abandon  the  shorter  period  of  thie  nebrew  Chro- 
nology. 

But  it  is  said  (p.  14)  that  the  Chaldeans  were  an  Egyptian 
colony, — that  they  learned  astronomy  of  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
they  have  '*  observations  which  dale  back  700  years  before 
Moses."    If  our  author  means  by  this,  that  the  Cbaldee  Astron- 

preceding  date  fell  in  the  reign  of  Psammuthis,  or  Psametik  11. 
of  the  monuments. 

^  Champ.  Lett.  Ecritt.  d'Egypt,  pp.  359-^1 ;  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Lit.  III.  pp.  334, 497. 

*  In  the  year  B.  C.  1500,  one  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ramses  III.,  according  to  ChampoUion  and  Rossellini,  Sotfais 
rose  heliacally  on  the  ^MHh  of  Epiphi. 
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OBiy,  and  Astroitiomical  Cycles  were  origuwlly  modelled  after 
the  Egyptian^  he  is  contradicteds  by  every  ancient  historian.^ 
But  if  he  BieaBS  simply  that  it  W9B  svbsefjuently  correcUd  by 
that,  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  then  the  time,  when  it  was  sp 
corrected,  or  remodelled,  becomes  all-important  This,  we  be- 
lieve,  is  conceded  by  all  chron(Jogist8,  to  hare  been  at  the  com- 
meaoenent  of  the  era  of  Nahoaassar,  B.  C.  747,  or  within  a 
year  or  two  of  that  time.'  No  argument,  therefore,  in  favor  of 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  Astronomy,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  Chaldean.  So  far,  therefore,  is  the  Astronomical  evi- 
dence from  requiring  us  to  lengthen  the  period  previous  to  the 
18th  Dynasty,  it  actually  requires  us  to  shorten  the  time  subse- 
quent to  the  accession  of  that  dynasty  near  ^00  years,  and  to 
flace  it  B.  C.  1642,  instead  of  B.  C.  1822,  as  our  author  and 
is  authorities  have  done.  Add  to  this  sum  the  time  of  the 
King^  of  the  preceding  dynasties,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
identified,  and  they  extend  back  only  to  about  B.  C.  1800,  that 
is  550  years  short  of  the  Usherian  date  of  the  Deluge.  In  this 
time,  all  thatis  A^not^nto  have  transpired  before  this,  could  well 
have  occurred. 

The  remaining  point  of  evidence  upon  which  the  writers 
under  consideration  rely,  is  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  histori- 
ans, especially  the  Egyptians.  This  has  been  in  part  consid- 
ered already,  but  must  be  carefully  examined ;  in  doing  which 
three  points  must  be  regarded — the  actual  antiquity  ascribed  to 
the  nation — the  sources  from  which  they  drew  the  materials  of 
their  history,  and  the  credibility  of  the  historians  themselves. 
The  only  f^yptian  histories  that  have  come  down  to  us,  m  such 
a  state  of  preservation,  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  what  their 
testimonies  were,  are  the  Old  Chronicle  and  Manetho.  Of  the 
finst,  we  only  know  that  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Old  Chron- 
icle,'* in  the  days  of  Syncellus,  by  whom  it  has  been  preserved.' 

^  Notwithstanding  the  great  alleged  antiquity  of  the  Chaldean 
astronomy,  they  could  furnish  Ptolemy  with  no  observation  on 
eclipses  more  ancient  than  B.  C.  721,  and  even  these  iMsre  very 
indefinite,  the  time  being  given  in  hours  and  half  hours,  and  the 
obscuration  in  half  or  quarter  diameters.  Ideler,  in  Halma's 
Ptolemy,  p.  166,  and  Cuvier,  Rev.  pp.  143,  144. 

*  Dr.  Nolan,  Diss.  Anc.  Cyc.  pp.  32,  47,  48.  It  was  B.  C.  743, 
according  to  Usfasr.   Thoth  began  this  year  Feb.  26th. 

'  ChroBOgraphia,  pp.  40,  41. 
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Of  the  other,  Manetbo,  it  is  suffident  to  remark,  that  be  was 
a  Dative  of  SebennytoB,  and  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  uoder  Ptdemy 
Pbiladelphitis,  B.  C.  250,— that  he  composed  a  work  io  three 
books,  entitled  A  Vnivtrmd  Uidory  ofEgyfi,  from  memoriak 
feuod  in  the  Archives  of  the  Temples.^  Ins  work  has  been 
lost,  and  only  fragments  are  preserved  fay  Jofios  Africanns  and 
Eosebius.*  JSot  &e  workof  Africanus  is  also  lost,  and  we  have 
only  an  abstract  of  it,  made  by  Syncellus.  So,  too,  the  original 
Greek  of  EoseUos  is  lost,  but  a  Latin  trandation  of  it  by  Jerome, 
is  preserved  from  the  I8th  Dynasty  down.  This  work  was 
also  translated  into  Armenian,  and  an  abstract  of  the  Gredc 
was  also  made  by  Syncellus.  The  works  of  Africanus  and  Ease- 
bius  both  contained  the  dynasties  of  Manetho,  and  these  are  the 
most  consiilerable  fragments  known  to  exist  A  comparison  of 
Manetho  and  the  Old  Chronicle,  will  aid  us  in  understandiiig  the 
E^ptian  snrstem  of  Chronology. 

The  Old  Chnmide  makes  the  whole  period  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory fill  op  the  great  Astrononucal  Cycle  of  36.625  years, 
Siviag  to  the  reigns  of  the  gods  33,964  or  5  years^ — ^to  the 
emi-gods  217,  and  to  mortals  2324  ^ears,  ending  with  the 
reign  of  Nectanebus,  B.  C.  346,  according  to  Usher.*  But  of 
the  reign  of  the  eods,  it  has  been  shown  by  I>es-V%nollc8* 
and  Dr.  Nolan,'  that  the  33,000  belonged  to  a  pre-existent 
state.  But  Manetho  gives  to  the  gods  971  years  6  months  and 
14  days; — to  the  demi-gods214,*  and  to  mortals,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Syncelhis,^  3555  years  to  the  death  of  Necta- 
nebus, or  Darius.'  The  apparent  difference  between  Manetho 
and  the  Old  Chronicle,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  demi-gods. 


*  Svn.  p.  32. 

*  Whether  Eusebius  and  Africanus  copied  Manetho^  is  doubt- 
ful, especially  in  tlie  earlier  dynasties.  Syncellus  says,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  list  of  kings,  (p.  43) :  "The  dynasties  of 
Egypt,  after  the  deluge,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Africanus;" 
and,  "  Dynasties  after  the  deluge,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
Eusebitfs."  And  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  SynceUos 
says :  "  Thus  ftur  Manetho  carries  the  argument  in  his  fest  book. 
But  the  twelfth  dynasty  is  headed,  the  first  time  in  which  it  oeeurs, 
"  from  Manetho,"  etc. 

*  Syn.  pp.  40, 41.  « Chron.  ii.  660. 
'  Diss.  Anc.  Cyc.  p.  996.  *  Syn.  p.  15. 

^  Chron.  p.  41.  •  Syn.  pp.  41,  66. 
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is  made  by  the  use  of  h  different  kind  of  year,— Manetho  em- 
ploying the  year  of  365  days,  while  the  Old  Chronicle  employed 
the  year  of  360  days.    Thus, 

986y.x360d.  =364,600  d. 

97U  y.  14  d.x366d.  ==364,611  d. 

difference,  11  days. 

217y.x360d.  =78,120  d. 

214y.x365d.  =78,110  d. 

difference,  10  days. 

These  coincidences  show  that  the  general  system  of  both  au« 
tbors  was  alike.  According  to  the  Old  Chronicle,  fifteen  gene- 
rations of  mortals  reigned  443  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Sothic  Cycle,  when  followed  fifteen  dynasties,  occupying 
1881  years  more,  ending  with  the  death  of  Nectanebus  IL,  6.  C. 
346,  or  338.  But  these  dates  in  the  historical  period  of  the  Old 
Chronicle  cannot  be  certainly  relied  upon,  for  if  we  add  the  time 
given  by  that  to  all  the  mortal  kings,  2324  to  346,  it  gives  only 
2670,  falling  1 12  years  short  of  the  true  time  of  the  be^nning  of 
the  ^cle.  Such  an  error,  for  which  no  account  can  oe  given, 
is  sujficient  to  shake  the  Chronological  authority  of  the  document 
containing  it 

In  regard  to  Manetho,  we  have  already  seen,  that  he  could 
have  no  monumental  records,  anterior  to  the  18th  Dynasty,  which 
Rossellini  places  B.  C.  1822,  but  which  we  have  shown,  must 
be  placed  as  low  as  B.  C.  1642.  We  have  also  seen,  that  to 
the  12th  Dynasty  there  is  no  probability  that  we  have  the  lan- 
guage, or  ideas  of  Manetha  And  to  tnis  we  add,  that  the  dy- 
nasties between  the  12th  and  18th  are  so  uncertain,  that  no  argu- 
ment whatever  can  be  based  upon  them,  as  wilt  be  seen  from 
the  following  account  of  them. 

AFBICANUS.* 

12.7    Diospolitan  Kings,  160  years. 

13.60  «  ''  453    **        No  names  given. 

14.76  Xoite  "  184    "  "       "     .    " 

15.6    Phenecian  Shepherds,  284    '' 

16.32  Hellenic,  **  518    "  «       "        « 

''fslltf  JKi-'g'''      '^  "       "     "      " 

'  Syn.  pp.  48,  49. 
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12.7    DioqK>Iita]i  Kings,         2^  jean.    Some  names  giren. 
13M  «  **  453    «        No  •*        •* 

1476  Xoite  «  484    **         «  «        «. 

16.—  Dioqwntan    **  250    -         «  «        « 

16A    Thcban  «  190    "         «  «        « 

17-4    aiq)herd       «  104    «        ^ 

Bare  inspection  of  this  accomit  is  sufficient  to  diow  bow  m- 
tnistwortby  it  is.  And  yet  it  seems  more  so  from  tbe  Cm!  that 
there  is  no  oniformityin  the  authors  who  profess  to  copy  Mane* 
thoy  either  in  the  name,  order,  or  length  of  these  dynasties.  It  is 
jost  that  Tagne  and  micertain  thing  we  should  expect  im  an  ac- 
count comimed,  as' we  know  this  must  hare  been,  anterior  to  tbe 
18th  Dynasty,  from  mere  iradUicn,  Subsequent  to  this  period, 
there  is  a  general  correspondence  between  all  the  copyists  of 
Bfanetho,  and  he  is  connstent  with  himself.  But  preTions  to 
the  18th  Djrnasty,  the  external  evidence  of  the  monuments  fails 
him,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  his  own  books  is  against  him, 
so  that  we  cannot  rely  at  all  upon  his  authority,  for  any  particu- 
lars previous  to  that  date. 

Syncellus  gives  us  a  date  previous  to  this  time,  by  reference 
to  the  Sothic  Cycle,  which  has  been  referred  to  Manetho,  but 
we  think,  without  good  ground  for  so  doing.  He  says,  ^  in  the 
6th  year  of  Concbaris,  the  25th  King  of  Egypt,  of  the  16th 
Dynasty,  called  by  Manetho  the  Cynic  Cycle,  was  completed,  b 
a  period  of  twenty-five  reigns,  a  period  of  700  years,  from  Mes- 
traim  tbe  first  native  Kng  of  Egypt."*    That  this  was  the 

^  Syn.  pp.  48,  49. 

*  Syn.  p.  82.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
regard  to  the  time  and  identity  of  Mizraim,  or  Mestraim ;  some 
taking  him  to  be  the  same  as  Menes,  others  supposing  him  to  be 
different.     Mr.  Gliddon  supposes  (p.  48)  Mizraim  to  be  com- 

rmded  of  Mes  and  re,  "  begotten  of  the  sun ;"  but  it  seems  to 
more  likely  to  have  come  from  Mes  and  rdmt,  signifying,  "  the 
father  of  the  race.''  We  may  as  well  mention  in  this  place,  that 
we  cannot  subscribe  to  his  etymology  of  the  word  Moses  (p.  31), 
**  saved  by  ox  from  water,''  though  it  has  some  high  names  in  its 
support.  ( Joblouski,  Tom.  I.  pp.  152-157 ;  Gesen.  tii  hco,)  The 
reason  given  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  was,  "  Because  I  drew 
him  out  of  the  water."  (Exod.  2:  10.)  The  Egyptian  would  be, 
JULOTC^  f  (mou-sa),  "  from  the  water,"  or  JULOT-CeJC  (num-sek), 
**  drawn  from  the  water." 
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language  of  Manetho,  is  quite  incredible,  and  the  only  inference 
that  can  be  drawn  is,  that  the  end  of  the  16th  Dynasty  corres- 
ponded with  the  termination  of  the  Cynic  Cycle.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  B.  C.  1322,  nor  B.  C.  2T82.  If,  however,  it  was  the 
Cycle  that  ended  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  B.  C.  227,  it 
would  place  the  ending  of  the  16th  Dynasty  B.  C.  1687.  But  this 
would  be  too  late  for  the  Chronological  system  of  Syncellus. 
The  several  periods  of  the  Sothic  Cycle,  to  one  of  which  this 
date  must  be  assiened,are  set  down  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  beginning  ofThoth  is  given  for  the  several  cardinesj  mark- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  several  seasons,  reckoning  Julian  years. 

B.  C.  Thoth  1st. 

4th  Cycle.         3877  April  21st. 

3512  January  20th. 

3147  October  21st. 

3d  Cyc.  2782  July  21st. 

2417  April  21st 

2052  January  20lh. 

1687  October  21st.  Joseph. 

2d  Cyc  1322  July  21st      Ramses  III. 

957  April  21st. 

692  January  20th. 

227  October  21st  Ptolemy  III. 

1st  Cyc,  A.  D.   138  July  21st 

To  which  of  these  periods  Syncellus  fixed  this  date,  is  not  quite 
certain.  Probably  to  B.  C.  2052,  as  he  gives  274  years  to  the 
17th  Dynasty,'  thus  placing  the  accession  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
B.  C.  1778,  which  varies  only  eight  years  from  his  date.* 

The  true  date  of  the  accession  of  the  18th  I^nasty,  as  deter- 
nuned  by  the  era  of  Sesostris,  or  Ramses  III.,  could  not  have 
been  previous  to  B.  C.  1642.  The  date  of  the  monument  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  50th  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  1322,'  and  hence 
bis  rei^n  was  included  within  B.  C.  1372,  and  B.  C.  1306. 
Rossellini  and  our  author,  following  Theophilus*  and  Josephus,' 

ve  this  Dynasty  254  years  before  the  accession  of  Ramses  III. 

ut  Africanus  gives  but  242  years, — the  Armenian  text  of  Eu- 

•Syn.  pp.88,  86,  87,98. 

'  Syn.  p.  98.  Rossellini  places  it  B.  C.  1822 ;  that  is  thirty, 
two  years  earlier  than  Syncellus.  *  Diss.  Anc.  Cyc.  p.  336. 

*  Ad  Autoc.  p.  240.  *  Adv.  Appion.  B.  I. 
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sebius,  219  years, — and  the  Latb  translatioo  of  Jerome,  239 
years*,  makiog  a  difTerence  of  38  years.  The  aocessioD  of  the 
18th  Dynasty,  therefore,  mist  be  placed  from  B.  C.  J626  to  B. 
a  159L 

The  length  of  the  17th  Dynasty  composed  of  Hykshoe^  or 
Shepherd  Kings,  is  uncertain ;  Eusebius  makes  it  105  years,'  Jo- 
sepbns*  and  Airicamis,  284  years.*  If^  then,  these  two  dynas- 
ties were  successive,  the  accesnon  of  the  17th  Dynasty  cooM 
not  have  occurred  before  B.  C.  1913,  or  139  years  subsequent 
to  the  date  Syncellus  has  assigned  it.  The  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  this  dynasty,  as  made  out  from  die  monuments, 
would  fail  much  lower  even  than  that  Thus  the  accession 
of  the  18th  Dynasty,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  placed  B.  C. 
1642.  The  17th  Theban  Dynasty,  cotemporaneous  with  the 
Hykshoiy  consisted  of  six  kings,  four  of  whom  reigned  108 
years.  Allowing  an  average  number  of  years  to  the  two 
others,  of  25  years  each,  and  the  accession  of  the  17th  Dynasty 
would  have  been  B.  C.  1800.^  Only  two  kings  of  the  pre- 
cedbg  dynasty  have  been  identified,  which  together  reigned 
60  years.*  The  earliest  date^  therefore,  of  the  monuments  is  B. 
C.  1850,  or  496  years  subsequent  to  the  Usherian  epoch  of 
the  Deluge. 

It  may  be  well,  in  this  place,  to  mention  a  circumstance 
brought  forward  by  our  author,  to  sustain  his  view  of  the 
Egyptian  Chronology, — we  mean  his  reference  to  Joseph,  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  been  in  Egypt,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
king  of  the  17th  Dynasty.    The  Exodus  is  placed  by  Usher,  B. 


1  Cory.  Anc.  Frag.  p.  117.         *  Armenian,  Cory.  p.  115. 
»  Adv.  Ap.  I.  *  Syn.  p.  48. 

•  Anc.  Egypt,  p.  64. 

*  The  fourtn  kmg  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty  is  the  thirty-third  of 
the  Tablet  of  Ahydos,  The  names  of  the  preceding  are  un- 
known, unless  it  be  the  thirty-second.  This  Tablet ^  which  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  tima  of  Ramses  III.,  is  said  originally  to  have 
cYaonicXe^fifty-two  Pharaohs  that  had  preceded  him,  though  only 
twenty-three  are  now  discoverable,  the  previous  ones  having  been 
effaced.  But  this  list  agrees  with  the  list  of  Manetho,^r5^,  in  the 
sixteenth  dynasty  (Anc.  Egypt,  pp.  60, 61).  The  agreement  of  the 
two,  subsequent  to  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  and  their  disoffreetment 
previous  to  that  time,  when  compared  with  the  facts  already 
stated,  confirms,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  view  here  taken. 
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C.  1491.  The  Usherian  date  of  the  Exodus  is  135  years,  sub- 
sequent to  the  accession  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  see  how  this  will  compare  with  the  supposition  that 
Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  under  the  17th  Dynasty.  Joseph 
was  30  years  old  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  (Qen.  61: 46), 
and  consequently  was  39  years  old  in  the  second  year  of  the 
famine,  when  his  father  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  46 :  6). 
As  Joseph  lived  110  years,  he  survived  that  time  70  years. 
Now  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Eeypt  was  215  years  before  the 
Exodus.^  Consequently  Joseph  died  142  years  before  the  Exo- 
dus. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Syncellu»  ascribes  the  intro- 
duction of  ihejve  intercalary  days  into  the  Egyptian  Calen- 
dar to  the  reign  of  this  prince,*  and  also,  that  the  Cycle  which 
ended  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  B.  C.  227,  occurred 
in  Joseph^s  Viceroyship.* 

We  see,  therefore,  that  as  yet,  no  Monumental  evidence  has 
been  produced,  even  including  the  Pyramids,  that  dates  back 
before  about  B.  C.  2000 ;  also,  that  there  is  no  Astronomical 
evidence  which  can  date  with  certainty  before  B.  C.  1650,  and 
no  Historical  evidence  that  unquestionably  reaches  back  even  as 
far  as  this.  Thus  far,  then,  there  is  nothing  that  requires  us  to 
give  up  the  shorter  period  of  the  Chronology.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  important,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  which  has 
the  greatest  claims  to  accuracy,  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint. 
A  few  reo^arks,  however,  upon  this  point,  may  not  be  inap- 
propriate. 

That  the  Hebrew  has  much  higher  claims  upon  our  credence, 
on  mere  philological  and  grammatical  grounds,  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  thorough  scholar.  That  it  is  more  consistent 
with  itself  than  the  Septuagint,  all  who  have  examined  bath, 
will  allow.  That  the  differences  between  the  Hebrew  and  Sep- 
tuagint are  such  that  additions  could  be  made  to  the  latter, 
easier  than  subtractions  from  the  former,  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  coii;pare  the  two.  But  our  author  tells  us,  that  it  is  indis- 
putable that  the  Jews  corrupted  the  dates  of  the  Hebrew  (p. 
35),  and  that  all  the  fathers,  except  "  Origen  and  Jerome  who 
acted  under  Judiac  influence,  denounced  the  interpolations."  It 
is  not  a  little  singular,  however,  that  these  two  were  the  only 
fathers  of  that  early  period  whose  works  have  been  preserved^ 
*  ■ 

'  Joe.  Antiq.  B.  H.  c.  15.  *  Syn.  p.  98. 

*  Tacit.  Am.  YI.  c.  28.    Pliii.  Nat.  Hist  X.  e.  2. 
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that  were  familiar  with  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently,  that  they 
were  the  only  competent  judges,  as  to  the  comparatiTe  claims 
of  the  two  Chronologies, — the  only  ones  competent  to  compare 
the  then  ancient  and  modem  manuscripts,  and  see  whether  the 
Jews  had  made  the  alterations  charged  upon  them* 

Here  we  might  properly  leave  the  sutgect.  But  there  are  a 
few  brief  considerations  which  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  tending 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  the  early  Egyptian  Chrono- 
logy. The  **  Old  Chronicle,"  as  we  have  already  seen,  ga?e 
to  the  gods  984  or  6  years, — to  the  demi-gods  217  years,  and 
began  the  reigns  of  the  mortals  with  the  commencement  of  a 
Cynic  Cycle.    We  have  then — 

Gods,        --.---    985  years 

Demi-gods, 217    ** 

Mortal  Kings,  whose  reign  commenced 

with  the  Cynic  Cycle,  B.  C.  2782    ** 

Giving  a  total  of  R  C.  3984    ** 

which  falls  sixteen  years  short  of  the  Usherian  Epoch  of  the 
creation.  There  can  be  scarce  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
author  of  the  Old  Chronicle  intended  to  fill  up  all  the  time,  from 
the  creation,  and  if  so,  it  supports  the  Hebrew  Chronology 
throughout  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  numto 
of  years  assigned  to  the  mortal  kings,  in  the  "  Old  Chronicle," 
falls  112  years  short  of  the  complete  Cycle,  as  fixed  by  Censo- 
rinus.  The  actual  date  assumed  by  the  "  Old  Chronicle,'*  as  the 
commencement  of  Egyptian  history,  was  B.  C.  3872,  or  A.  M. 
128,  or  when  reduced  to  Julian  years,  B.  C.  3870,  at  which 
time  the  month  of  Thoth  commenced  April  18th. 

The  period  assumed  by  Manetho  as  the  commencement  of  the 
historical  period,  exclusive  of  the  reign  of  the  gods,  was  3555 
years  before  the  death  of  Nectanebus,^  that  is,  B.  C.  3901,  or 
when  reduced  to  Julian  years,  B.  C.  3898, — A.  M.  102;  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher, — J.  P.  813.  At 
this  time,  the  commencement  of  Thoth  was  on  the  25th  of 
April,  which  was  at  that  time  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox 
of  the  Julian  year.'  The  commencement,  therefore,  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  carried  back  to  A^  M.  102,  would  exactly  cor^ 
respond  with  the  beginning  of  the  natural  year,  and  hence  arises, 

» Syn.  p.  41. 

'  Diss.  Anc.  Cyc.  p.  802,  and  authorities  there  referred  ta 
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a  strong  presamption,  that  the  Sothic  Cycle  was  a  subsequent 
invention}  and  according  to  which  the  Egyptian  history  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  later  historians.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  calculations  of  the  ^  Old  Chronicle"  fall  short  only 
seven  years  of  bein^  one  Sothic  Cycle  and  a  half  preceding  the 
time  of  Joseph,  and  wants  the  same  number  of  years  of  bebg 
two  Cycles  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  III.,  while  the 
calculations  of  Manetho  exceed  those  periods  by  twenty^cne 
years ;  and  also  that  the  two  are  separated  only  by  one  Solar 
Cycle  of  twenty-eight  years.  Both  of  them,  therefore,  evidently 
adjusted  the  Cycles  of  their  history,  to  the  nearest  point  of  agree- 
ment between  the  civil  and  natural  years.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, too,  that  this  year,  J.  P.  813,  was  a  radical  one,  in  reference 
to  the  ancient  Cycles,  the  bissextile,  of  four  years ;  the  sabbati- 
cal, of  seven  years ;  and  the  solar,  of  twenty*ei^ht  years.  Thus 
J.  P.  813,  divided  by  4,  7,  or  28,  leaves  a  remamder  of  (mt^  by 
which  we  know  it  was  the  first  year  of  these  Cycles.  But  when 
we  apply  to  it  the  modem  cycles, — the  Indiction,  and  the  cycle 
of  nineteen  years,  we  have  remainders  of  three  and  fifteen,  which 
show  that  these  Cycles  could  have  no  connection  with  this 
date.* 

That  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  periods  of  four 
and  twenty-eight  years,  seems  evident  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  birth  oj  their  gods^  who  were  said  '*  to  have  been  bom  on  no 
day  of  the  year,"  that  is,  on  the  days  called  epagomena.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,'  when  Saturn  espoused  his  sister  Rhea, 
five  gods  were  born,  **  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Venus." 
But  according  to  Plutarch,'  Osiris  was  bom  on  the  frst  of  the 
epagomerue  (reckoning  back  from  the  end  of  the  year) ;  Apollo, 
on  the  second  ;  Typhon,  on  the  third  ;  Isis,  on  the  fourth ;  and 
Venus,  or  Nepthys,  on  the  fifth.  Consequently,  their  births 
could  not  have  fallen  on  consecutive  days,  out  must  have  been 
in  different  years,  as  the  epagomena  were  successive.  If,  now, 
we  arrange  the  epagomena  for  twenty-eight  years,  commencing 
with  J.  P.  813,  we  shall  find  that  the  supposed  birth  of  each  of 

»  L'Art.  de  Verif.  Dates,  Vol.  I.  p.  32.  The  year  B.  C.  1322, 
J.  P.  3389,  gives  a  radical  date,  being  thefirstyeecrotthe  Sothic, 
Sabbatic,  and  bissextile  cycles,  and  was  the  only  coincidence  of 
the  kind  that  coald  occur  in  over  4000  years.  Was  not  that  the 
time  when  the  cycles  were  arranged? 

*  Hist.  L.  I.  c.  13.  *  De  Isid.  and  Osii id,  c.  13. 
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these  ^ods  fell  on  the  days  mentioned,  in  the  order  mentionedy 
at  periods  distantycmr  years  from  each  other.  We  give  fiist, 
the  begmning  of  the  several  years,  with  their  characteristics. 

DotA.  Let.  Week  day. 

G  F.  Thursday. 

B  A.  Monday. 

D  C.  Friday. 

F  E.  Tuesday. 

A  G.  Saturday. 

C  B.  Wednesday. 

E  D.  Sunday. 

G  F.  Thursday.* 

And  we  subjoin  the  days  of  the  Urtb  of  the  gods,  according 
to  this  arrangement. 

J.P.Epagom.  Genethlia.  Feria.         W.Day. 

813  5  April  24  (1.)  Osiris,      Dies  Mercurii,  Wednesday. 

817  4  "    23  (2.)  Horns,        "  Solis,       Sunday. 

821  3  "22  (3.)  Typhon,     «  Jovis,       Thursday. 

825  2  "    21  (4.)  Isis,           "  Lunse,      Monday. 

829  1  "20  (5.)  Nephthys,  «  Veneris,    Friday. 

833  —  "19         Papremis,  "  Martis,     Tuesday. 

837  —  "18         Cronus,      "  Satumi,    Saturday. 

841  —  "17         Osiris,        "  Mercurii,  Wednesday.* 

Such  an  arrangement  as  this  could  scarcely  be  accidental, 
and  if  designed^  the  Egyptians  must  have  been  acquainted,  both 
with  the  solar  and  bissextile  Cycles.  All  these  facts  go  to  raise 
a  strong  presumption,  that  the  true  epoch  of  the  E^ptians  com- 
menced B.  C.  3898, — A.  M.  102,  when  the  civil  and  natural 
Year  commenced  together,  and  that  when  the  Sothic  Cycle  was 
mvented  at  a  later  period,  its  commencement  was  fixed  to  the 
time  of  the  "  manifestation  of  Sothis,"  at  the  period  of  its  inven- 
tion. And  at  what  time  was  this  more  likely  to  be  done,  than 
in  the  days  of  Ramses  III.  1  This  conclusion  agp*ees  with  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  with  the  astronomical  dates 
of  the  inscriptions  upon  the  monuments  of  Ramses.    What  rea- 

^  U  Art  de  Yerif.  p.  32.    Diss.  Adc.  Cyc.  pp.  302-309. 

^  This  exact  correspondence  between  the  birtk^days  c£  the 
gods,  and  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  wovld  seem  to  indicate 
Uiat  one  was  eopied  firom  the  other. 
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son,  then^-Trhy  that  may  not  have  been  the  date  of  the  inyention 
of  that  Cycle  1 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  our  author  will  continue  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  the  subject  of  the  kieroglyphicSy  but  we  hope, 
also,  that  he  will  leave  theorizing  to  those  who  have  more  time 
to  collate  and  compare  facts,  than  he  seems  to  hiave.  It  is  a 
fault,  into  which  all  are  prone  to  fall,  to  undertake  to  draw 
general  conclusions,  from  particular  facts.  This  has  been  the 
misfortune  of  our  author,  and  we  hope  th^  remarks  and  sugges- 
tions we  have  offered,  will  tend  to  cure  him  of  it.  We  wish 
the  public  to  be  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this  question ;  we 
wish  to  see  scholars  enlisted  in  it,  and  we  believe  our  author 
may  do  much  to  bring  about  these  things.  But  to  do  this,  he 
must  give  ixsfadSy  not  theories.  Let  him  give  the  public  a  care- 
fully digested  summary  of  the  evidence  on  these  points, — that 
the  Key  of  the^Hieroglyphics  has  been  discovered, — what  is  the 
character  of  the  writing, — what  are  the  details  of  history  thus 
made  known, — what  is  certain, — what  uncertain, — and  what 
conjecture : — what  is  agreed  upon  by  the  hierologists,  and  what 
things  are  in  dispute;  let  him  detail  these  things,  in  the  way 
we  have  pointed  out,  and  he  will  find  ready  hearers,  among 
those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  labors,  and  a  disposition  to 
aid  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

Review  of  Whatblt's  Essays  on  the  Erroas  of  RoiiANisi. 

Essays  on  the  Errors  of  Romanism,  having  their  or^^  in 
human  nature.  By  Hichard  Whately^  D.  D.^Archhishof  of 
Dublin ;  late  principal  of  St.  Mban^s  Hall^  Oxford^  and 
formerly  fellow  <f  Oriel  College. 

Bj  Oeorf  e  B.  CheeTer,  Factor  of  A11«Q-Bt  Fresbyterlan  Church,  N.  T. 

Tms  is  truly  an  admirable  book.  The  main  purpose  of  it 
may  be  stated  m  few  words,  being  this :  to  show  that  the  errors 
and  wickednesses,  combined  into  so  vast  and  complicated  a 
scheme  in  the  Rbman  Catholic  Religion,  have  their  origin  in  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  not  merely  in  the  ingenuity 
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of  priests.  The  errors  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome  were  grmdoal 
and  imperceptible  in  their  rise ;  the  tracing  of  them  to  their 
origin,  and  the  examination  of  our  own  Protestant  sects  and 
tendencies,  prove  on  all  sides  a  great  danger  of  falling  into 
correqMnding  faults,  a  great  readiness  to  adopt,  imder  dinerent 
names,  the  same  habits  of  eviL 

A  single  passage  from  one  of  the  essays  contained  in  this 
volume  will  develope  the  object  of  its  author.  "  The  supersti- 
tions, and  the  other  errors  of  the  Romanists  were,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  not  the  result  of  systematic  contrivance,  but 
sprung  up  spontaneously  as  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  human 
heart;  they  arose  successively,  gradually,  and  imperceptibly; 
and  were  in  most  instances  probably  first  overlooked,  then  toler* 
ated,  then  sanctioned,  and  finally  embodied  in  a  ^stem,  of  which 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  rather  than  the  effects. 
Since  then,  as  I  have  said,  corruptions  of  religion  nother  first 
sprang  from  Romanism,  nor  can  be  expected  to  end  with  it,  the 
tendency  to  them  being  inherent  in  our  common  nature ;  it  b 
evident  that  constant  watchfulness  alone  can  preserve  us  from 
corruptions,  not  the  very  same  indeed  with  those  of  our  prede* 
cessors,  but  similar  ones  under  some  fresh  disguise ;  and  that 
this  danger  is  enhanced  by  the  very  circumstance  which. seems 
to  secure  us  from  it,-— our  abhorrence  of  those  errors  in  them. 
From  practices  the  very  same  in  name  and  form  with  theirs, 
such  abhorrence  is  indeed  a  safeguard ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  makes  us  less  ready  to  suspect  ourselves  of  the  same  faults 
disguised.  The  vain  security  thus  generated  draws  off  our 
thoughts  from  self-examination ;  a  task  for  which  the  mind  is 
in  general  best  fitted,  when  it  is  most  occupied  in  detecting  and 
exposing  the  faults  of  others.  In  treating  then  of  such  corrup- 
tions of  religion  as  those  into  which  the  church  of  Rome  has 
fallen,  my  primary  object  is  to  excite  a  spirit,  not  of  self-con- 
gratulation and  self-confidence,  but  of  self-distrust  and  self- 
examination.'' 

We  do  not  agree  with  all  the  positions  assumed  or  opinions 
advanced  in  this  work ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  full  of  most  valu- 
able truth ;  truth  that  commends  itself  to  all  denominations,  and 
is  well  fitted  to  oppose  the  papistical  influences  now  settmg  in 
some  directions  over  the  church  of  God.  The  book  con»sts  of 
an  Introduction,  followed  by  six  essays  on  Superstition ;  Vica- 
rious Religion ;  Pious  Frauds ;  Undue  Reliance  on  Human 
Authority;  Persecution;  and  Trust  in  Names  and  Privileges. 
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This  is  an  important  catalogue  of  subjects,  and  the  volume 
would  form  a  timely  gift  to  me  people  of  our  own  country,  if 
some  of  our  American  publishers  would  put  it  forth.  Mean- 
time we  shall  take  occasion  to  enter  on  the  general  suUect  pre- 
sented, not  confining  ourselves,  however,  to  the  course  of  thought 
pursued  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  certainly  in  some  points 
differing  from  him.  The  subject  is  destined  to  command  a  dis- 
cussion in  this  country  different  in  some  measure  from  any  it  has 
ever  undergone ;  the  sooner  and  the  oftener  it  is  with  a  proper 
spirit  brought  before  the  mind,  the  greater  safety  will  there  be 
to  our  religion  and  our  civil  institutions. 

We  are  often  reminded  of  Mr.  Dana's  profound  remark,  that 
<^  God  is  using  this  world  as  the  laboratory  of  the  universe :  and 
that  every  truth,  as  well  as  every  error,  is  undergoing  moral 
processes  enough  to  make  the  most  knowing  chemist  stare."  In 
some  respects,  it  contains  almost  as  much  as  the  fruitful  remark 
of  Origen,  out  of  which  the  great  Bishop  Butler  constructed  his 
stupendous  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  re- 
vealed. By  a  mind  as  profound  as  Butler's,  quite  as  fruitful  a 
use  might  be  made  of  it  in  a  history  of  the  Divine  experiments 
thus  far,  and  the  prophetical  ones  yet  to  be  realized.  Up  to 
this  time,  the  experiment  has  been  that  of  sin  and  error,  and  God 
has  given  full  sweep  to  their  energies,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
suffered  every  panacea  for  the  misery  of  men  in  their  wicked- 
ness to  be  tried,  in  order  that  the  universe  might  know,  by  a 
vast  demonstration,  which  in  this  world  only  was  possible,  what 
rin  is — what  it  is,  even  without  punishment,  and  in  tin  inost  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  with  all  possible  expedients  to 
neutralize  the  poison  of  its  misery.  Meantime,  the  truth  itself 
has  been  going  through  a  great  and  severe  process  of  trial  and 
refinement.  It  has  been  subjected  to  so  many  experiments,  that 
we  may  hope  that  the  dross  is  well  night  smelted  out,  and  that 
it  is  ready  for  use  in  a  period  of  millennial  glory.  For  there 
is  to  be  a  period  in  whicn  the'energies  of  righteousness  to  bless 
the  worid  shall  be  as  triumphantly  and  completely  tested  as 
ever  have  been  the  ener|ies  of  wickedness  to  curse  it.  This 
experiment,  we  are  sure,  has  never  yet  been  made.  There  has 
never  been  in  existence  on  earth  any  thing  at  all  answering,  or 
even  approximating  to  the  wondrous  glory  and  richness,  com- 
prehensiveness and  fulness  of  the  promises  on  this  subject  And 
those  who  contend  that  there  has,  or  that  these  predictions  have 
already  been  fulfilled,  or  that  they  are  merely  figurative,  or  tl^at 
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the  world  is  to  be  emptied  of  its  inhabitants  without  their  ful- 
filment, do,  in  fact,  put  into  the  mouth  of  infidelity  one  of  its 
most  powerful  arguments.     If  this  be  your  boasted  divine 
.  xeligion,'with  its  power  to  bless  the  world,  so  rapturously  vaunt- 
ed, it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  failure.    And  so  it  is ;  for  evil  has 
.had  the  mastery ;  and  if  the  matter  were  left  here,  and  we  had 
no  other  li^ht,  we  must  conclude  that  of  these  two  elements, 
sin  and  ho]mess,  in  conflict,  sin  is  the  stroi^est,  and  will  prevail. 
But  the  matter  is  not  to  rest  here.      IThere  is  to  be  another 
experiment     We  are  only  on  the  eve,  indeed,  of  the  comple- 
tion of  God's  grandest  experiment,  for  which  preparation  has 
long  been  maUng,  for  which,  indeed,  the  whole  six  thousand 
years  now  past  have  been  preparing.   And  as  in  a  chemist's  la- 
boratory, if  we  may  be  permitted  to  carty  out  Mr.  Dana's  allu- 
sion into  more  detail,  the  teacher  and  demonstrator  prepares  his 
elements,  arranges  them,  orders  every  thing  with  great  care,  and 
up  to  the  last  moment  the  spectators  are  gazing  m  expectation, 
perhaps  sitting  in  the  darkness,  till  suddenly  the  experiment,m  the 
full  brilliancy  of  its  success,  bursts  upon  the  senses — so  it  may 
be  with  Christianity."    Our  period  being  that  of  preparation,  and 
sometimes  the  room  being  darkened,  as  it  were,  so  that  the  light, 
^f.    when  it  breaks,  may  be  more  glorious  :  as  soon  as  all  the  ele- 
i.    ments  are  in  order— when  the  Great  Arch-Chemist,  whose 
jA    omnipotei^t  alcheqay .  brings  good  out  of  evil,  has  perfectly 
.^P^  arranged  all  thing^,  the  fulness  of  time  being  come,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  tnlat  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth 
^  . ,  ^  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  in  such  brightness  and  blessedness 
t.     in  itself  and  in  its  results,  that  in  comparison  with  any  previous 
period,  tbe  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  as  fhe  light  of  the  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven-fold. as  the  light  of  seven  days. 
Now,  it  is  manifest  that  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole 
world's  duration  thus  far,  and*  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  Christian  religion,  have  been 
•    filled  up  well  nigh  exclusively  with  the  experiment  of  one 
i  monstrous  form  of  Error,  the  experiment  of  a  falsified  Christi- 
anity, taken  apart  from  the  New  TeStoment,  bottomed  on  the 
surges  of  tradition,  cut  and  modified  to  suit  the  passions  of 
mankind,  and  erected  into  a  compound  establishment  of  civil 
and  religious  despotism.    This  in  the  occidental,  along  with 
:-  the  great  Lie  of  the  Arabian  Impostor  in  tke  oriental  world, 
^     bavf  almost  ^divided  the  earth  between  them.    It  is  a  prodigious 
fact  for  the  philosophy  of  history  to  speculate  upon,  that  the 
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Pope  and  the  False  Prophet,  Mohammed  and  the  Man  of  Sin» 
have  monopolized  for  many  ages  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
world.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  regions  which  in  the 
early  ages  were  the  theatre  of  the  world's  highest  and  brightest 
developments  of  intellect,  have  become  the  abode  of  darkness, 
poverty,  and  superstition.  The  sway  of  a  false  Christianity 
has  proved  worse  for  the  world's  intellect,  than  that  of  a  classic  ' 
idolatry ;  and  while  the  North  of  Europe  has  risen  in  the  scale 
of  civilization,  knowledge  and  power,  the  Roman  Catholic 
South  has  sunk  almost  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  degradation. 
If  we  take  an  ellipse  of  territory  extending  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  on  each  side,  north  and  south,  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  around  its  oriental  limit,  we  shall  have  before 
us  a  most  instructive  exhibition  of  whabtwo  of  tlie  mightiest 
false  sects  of  religion  that  ever  ruled  the  world,  could  do  to 
sustain  among  mankind  some  of  the  worst  curses  that  Pagan- 
ism itself  ever  inflicted  upon  human  society.  No  element  of  a 
beautiful,  early,  undiseased  nature  seems  wanting  in  those  re- 
gions. The  air  is  so  soft  and  pure,  the  heavens  are  so  serenely 
beautiful,  the  productions  are  so  rich,  so  abundant,  so  vivid,  so 
luxuriant,  that  you  would  almost  look,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Grecian  Mythology,  for  a  race  of  supernatural  beings  to  people 
the  hills  and  plains,  the  woods  and  fountains.  Alas  !  we  are 
compelled  to  feel  that  man  is  the  only  growth  that  dwindles 
there ;  and  as  we  admire  the  clearne^  of  the  skies,  the  magni- 
ficence and  picturesqueness  of  the  mountains,  the  richness  of 
the  fruits,  and  the  beauty  of  the  foliage,  we  wonder  at  the 
melancholy  contrast  between  the  lovehness  of  God's  material 
creation,  and  the  degjradation  of  the  immortal  beings  that  in- 
habit it  We  ask  impatiently  and  anxiously,  as  we  see  the 
misery  and  depression  of  our  race,  amidst  such  inestimable  na- 
tural advantages.  How  long  shall  these  things  be  ?  Shall 
the  dreadful  despotism  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition  never 
cease  ? 

Now,  so  far  as  Mohammedism  is  concerned,  we  see  even  in 
its  own  bosom  the  mesyis  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  of 
its  downfall.  There  are  within  its  territ6rial  limits  a  series  of 
materials,  by  which  God  may,  without  any  mirack,  almost  at 
any  time  regenerate  the  whole  Empire.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  mention  those  Armenian,  Nestorian,  and  Greek  sects, 
as  a  collection  of  combustible  materials  on  which  the  fire  of 
God's  Spirit  only  needs  to  descend,  when  the  wJ[iole  oriental  re- 
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gion  shall  suddenly  blaze  op  to  hearen,  covered  vitfa  ttie  light 
of  tiie  Divine  glory. 

Nor  do  we  think,  thoogfa  there  be  no  such  materials  as  these 
within  the  bosom  of  the  rope's  territories,  that  there  is  any  less 
hope  of  the  speedy  downfell  of  Popery  itself,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  upon  its  ruins.  The  bcrease  in  the  dis- 
semination of  God's  word,  even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is 
full  of  encouragement ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that,  as  a  previous 
step  to  that  Baptism  of  the  Spirit  which  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
nations,  the  word  of  Grod  is  to  do  its  work  of  conviction  even 
with  whole  communities  as  with  mdividuals,  provmg  itself 
sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  even  to  the  seared  con- 
science of  iixt  worshipper  of  Antichrist.  The  Spirit  of  flie 
Mouth  of  the  Lord  in  that  prediction  on  which  the  Church  rests 
for  victory,  can  mean  nothmg  but  the  spirit  and  power  of  Clod's 
word  set  loose  from  all  fetters,  and  exerted  according  to  its 
ieresistible  greatness.  This  dissemination  of  the  Scriptures, 
therefore,  and  of  scriptural  tracts,  is  a  bright  indication,  to  be 
hailed  as  the  finger  of  God,  in  the  effort  for  the  conversion  of 
civilized  but  unchristian  Europe,  which  will  comprehend  the 
overthrow  of  Antichrist  finally  and  forever. 

There  is  not  a  moie  astonishing  and  awful  subject  of  study 
in  the  world,  than  the  rise,  progress,  and  perfection  of  Popeiy. 
To  find  its  commencement,  we  have  to  advance  back  into  the 
very  brilliance  of  the  Apostolic  age,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fresh  light  of  the  cross  and  the  very  labors  of  the  Apostles, 
do  we  find  the  Enemy  interspersing  among  the  living  stones  of 
Christ's  temple,  the  foundations  of  another  temple,  out  of  which, 
in  due  tim«»  the  living  stones  were  to  be  cast,  and  ^und  to 
powder.  We  find  him  laying  hold  of  some  tendencies  in  the 
very  aspirations  of  mankind  after  holiness,  and  making  out  of 
them  the  venr  strongest  sinews,  bands,  and  supports  of  his  sys- 
tem. ForUdding  to  marry.  You  find  it  in  the  Apostolic  age ; 
you  find  it  introduced  and  pleaded  for  by  holy  considerations; 
you  cannot  put  jrour  finger  on  the  Kne  where  it  passed  from  a 
virtue  into  a  sin;  and  yet  there  it  stanib,  one  of  the  strongest 
buttresses  of  Romanism,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  sources  of 
Rome's  iniquity.  Praying  to  the  Virgin  and  to  the  Saints.  You 
must  come  down  one  step  at  least  from  the  Apostolic  age  for  this, 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  catalomie  of  Christian  Saints 
in  heaven,  or  to  pray  to  them,  canonized,  till  the  first  living  ones 
were  dead.    Than  began  the  Enemy,  the  watchful  Sower  of 
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Tares,  to  turn  the  feeling  of  love  and  veneration  for  good  men 
to  his  purposes,  and  even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Augustine  and 
his  sainted  mother, you  find  established  the  habit  of  worshipping 
at  the  tombs  of  martyrs ;  you  find  it  considered  a  greater  crime 
to  neglect  the  memory  of  the  saints,  than  to  return  drunk  from 
the  celebration  of  their  festivals.  Then  grew  the  veneration  for 
relics,  and  in  the  earliest  establishment  of  Christianity  among 
our  own  Saxton  ancestors,  you  find  processions  of  dead  men's 
bones,  and  miracles  wrought  by  them ;  which  things  are  re- 
corded by  the  veneraUe  B^e  himself,  with  as  much  pious  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  belief  in  the  righteousness  and  truth  of 
such  performances,  as  he  ever  displayed  in  praying  towards  the 
altar,  or  in  translating  the  gospel  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  Who 
now  shall  trace  the  progress  of  the  sin,  from  the  first  admiration 
of  the  coffin  of  St  Thomas,  or  the  scull  of  Pol^'carp,  to  the  plac- 
ing of  their  bones  upon  the  altar,  the  breathme  of  their  names 
in  prayer,  the  oaths  taken  bv  their  memories?  This  was  the 
master-art  of  Satan  displayed  as  early  as  the  very  first  church 
among  the  Galatians,  beginning  in  the  Spirit,  to  be  made  perfect 
in  the  flesh.  Whether  we  study  the  system  in  the  abstract,  or 
observe  it  in  its  working  amone  men,  we  will  find  this  to  be 
true  of  Romanism,  that  it  is  the  destruction  of  that  which  is  goodt 
by  the  gradual  change  of  it  into  that  which  is  evil. 

It  is  easier  to  follow  the  march  of  the  evil,  having  prostrate 
empires  for  your  landmarks,  than  it  b  to  detect  the  commence- 
ment and  watch  the  progress  of  the  change.  Between  be^»- 
ning  in  the  spirit,  and  being  made  perfect  m  the  flesh,  there  is  a 
wide  interval ;  from  a  morning  without  clouds,  to  the  gloom  of 
a  tempestuous  evening,  and  a  midnight  without  the  stars. 

We  shall  mention  what  the  system  of  Romanism  takes  away, 
both  from  Christiai^y  and  from  the  soul;  and  what  it  pQte  in  the 
place  of  that  it  takes  away.  And  in  this  delineation,  we  speak 
what  we  have  seen,  and  not  merely  from  speculation,  or  fi*om  his- 
tory. We  have  pained  through  the  regions  of  its  proud  and  palmy 
state  in  Europe,  the  nations  where  it  has  developed  and  is  still  de- 
veloping its  power ;  in  some  cases,  we  have  passed  along  the  divid- 
ing territorial  line  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  where  the 
observant  traveller  may  witness  darkness,  degradation,  and 
misery  on  the  one  side ;  light,  liberty,  and  happiness  on  the  other. 
The  stamps  of  different  religions  are  as  clear  in  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  the  different  impressions  in  wax  of  the  gov- 
ernmental seals  of  Italy  and  England.    And  even  now,  to  make 
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tbe  nations  of  Europe  completely  change  character,  yon  would 
only  hare  toxbange  upon  them  for  one  or  two  generations  tbe 
great  seals  of  Popery  and  Protestantism. 

We  say,  then,  that  from  Christianity  and  the  souk  of  men  Roman- 
ism takes  away  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Bap- 
tism, the  Christian  Ministry,  the  Atonement,  Regeneration,  Faitb, 
Repentance,  Prayer.  This  is  a  broad  declaration ;  it  can  be  dis- 
tinctly supported  in  every  particular.  We  are  to  remember  the 
circle  traced  by  the  Apostle  ;  beginning  in  the  Spirit,  to  be  made 
perfect  in  the  flesh.  The  system  takes  away  these  gifts,  institu- 
tions, and  duties,  in  thdr  purity ;  but,  pas^g  them  through  its 
own  medium,  restores  them  changed  into  a  machinery  of  evil 
almost  omnipotent  It  takes  away  the  soul  and  meaning  of 
tbem  all,  as  the  life  of  the  world,  but  it  leaves  the  body,  the 
form,  for  the  world's  bondage,  superstition,  sacrilege,  and  idol- 
atrous worship.  It  sets  out  with  them  as  a  system  of  spiritual 
duty,  freedom,  and  communion  with  God,  but  travels  round  to  a 
point  in  the  circle,  where  it  clasps  and  locks  them  on  the  world 
as  a  system  of  manacles  and  fetters. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  Bible.  We  shall  not  insist  on  the 
known  hostility  of  Romanism  to  the  Word  of  God,  though  this 
is  one  of  its  most  prominent  characteristic  features,  but  on  the 
process  through  which  it  passes  the  Word,  when  it  reluctantly 
admits  men  to  its  perusal.  It  holds  the  Bible  as  its  prisoner,  and 
when  it  permits  it  to  go  abroad,  surrounds  it  with  a  cohort  of 
its  own  body  guards,  through  whom  alone  it  is  mterpreted.  It 
takes  away  the  Bible  in  its  purity,  but  restores  it  with  its  foun- 
tains of  truth  poisoned  by  tradition.  Its  law  is,  if  any  man  re- 
ceive not  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  teachino^s  of  the  Scriptures,  let  him  be  accursed.  The  tradi- 
tions of  Ihe  Church  are  the  Bible  of  the  people ;  and  so  efficacious 
with  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  people,  has  been  the  perse- 
vering hostility  of  the  Church  against  the  Scriptures,  that  she 
has  gained  the  great  point  of  making  the  perusal  of  them  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  heresy,  and  an  act  of  impiety !  Here  is  in- 
deed a  damning  revelation  of  Antichrist.  If  any  thing  could 
mark  the  burning  hand  and  signet  of  the  Arch-Enemy  of  souls, 
it  is  this :  the  perusal  of  God's  Word  stamped  as  an  act  of  im- 
piety. But  in  case  this  seal  be  broken,  there  is  the  diabolical 
lesson  learned  of  the  Jews,  making  the  Word  of  God  of  none 
effect  through  your  tradition  ;  there  are  the  poisonous  notes  and 
comments ;  the  translations  insertii^  the  very  principles  of  deadly 
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error,  the  very  germs  of  power  and  wickedness  in  the  Romish 
system ;  the  doing  penance  of  the  body,  mstead  of  the  repentance 
of  the  soul,  and  that  too  as  the  meritorious  ground  of  salvation ; 
the  example  of  Jacob,  adoring  the  top  of  his  staffs  and  so 
teaching  to  the  whole  church  the  lawful  idolatry  of  images. 
Having  thus  opened  the  veins  in  God's  Word  and  inserted  these 
virulent  deadly  poisons,  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  thundering 
her  anathemas  against  Bible  Societies,  feels  comparatively  safe, 
even  in  Protestant  countries,  although  sometimes  compelled  to  a 
pretended  restoration  of  the  Bible  to  the  people.  Shutting  them 
up  to  her  own  edition  of  the  Bible,  she  is  safe. 

Our  second  point  is  the  Sabbath.  The  system  of  Romanism 
takes  it  away  and  blots  it  out  of  existence  as  a  day  holy  to 
the  Lord,  but  restores  it  as  a  feast  day  and  a  jubilee  of  sin. 
The  Roman  Cftholic  religion  destroys  that  great  connecting 
link  between  earth  and  Heaven,  and  that  great  safeguard  of  a 
nation's  morality  and  happiness,  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The 
day  is  not,  indeed,  cut  out  of  the  calendar ;  it  is  kept  there,  but 
not  as  a  day  of  God ;  the  people  do  not  know  what  a  day  of 
God  is.  We  call  the  Sabbath  by  that  sweet  New  Testament 
title,  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  it  for  him  who 
blessed  us  with  it ;  but  in  their  view  a  day's  sacredness  is  just 
proportioned  to  its  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  worldly  recreation ; 
it  is  that  quality,  which  devotes  it  to  indolence  and  amusement. 
There  are  days  already  devoted  to  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
of  greater  sacredness  tnan  the  Lord's  day,  which,  indeed,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  but  a  pagan  holiday,  baptized  into 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  Sabbath  is  but  one  of  an  innu- 
merable crowd  of  feast  days,  combining  with  the  whole  system 
to  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  natural  indolence  and  procras- 
tination of  the  character. 

In  Protestant  countries,  the  Sabbath  has  proved  a  divinely 
powerful  agent  in  the  regeneration  and  vigorous  discipline  of 
the  nation's  mind.  It  must  be  so,  being  the  education  of  the 
people  a  seventh  part  of  their  time,  in  the  bringing  before  them 
of  themes,  and  exercising  their  thoughts  upon  subjects,  which 
occupy  and  discipline  the  intellect  of  angels.  It  is  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  vigorous  discipline,  this  great  tonic  for  a  people's 
intellect,  and  in  the  change  of  it  into  a  system  of  relaxation, 
that  the  national  character  deteriorates  and  runs  down.  Hence 
the  great  difference  between  Protestant  and  Romish  countries.  In 
New  England,  they  use  the  Sabbath  for  the  imbuing  and  invi- 
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^ration  of  the  mind  with  all  the  influences  of  the  word  of  God ; 
in  Spain  they  use  the  Sabbath  for  bull-fights,  political  revolu- 
tions, and  theatres.  Is  not  this  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
difference  in  character  between  the  two  countries  ?  In  New 
England,  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  favorite  period  for 
.  the  discussion  of  ennobling  and  exciting  truth;  in  Spain,  if  a 
favorite  drama  is  to  be  pr^uced  in  the  meatre,  it  must  be  Sab- 
bath evening ;  if  an  extraordinary  diq)lay  of  fire-works  is  to 
entertain  the  people,  it  must  be  Sabbath  evening.  Such  is  the 
Sabbath  of  Romanism;  and  if  in  some  Protestant  countries  it 
dares  not  open  its  theatres,  the  Christian  Institution  is  not  the 
less  emasculated  of  its  spiritual  energy — it  is  not  the  less  para- 
hrzed  in  its  exalting  and  instructing  influences,  and  divorced 
from  the  word  of  God. 

Our  third  pomt  is  the  Christian  Ministry.  The  svstem  of 
Romanism  takes  it  away  as  a  Ministry  of  the  Word,  the  Bread 
of  Life,  but  restores  it  changed  into  a  Priesthood  of  Ordinances, — 
a  priesthood,  no  longer  the  preachers  of  the  Word,  but  the  des- 
pots of  the  conscience,  the  keepers  of  the  keys  of  Heaven  and  HelL 
A  daily  sacrifice  for  sin,  as  in  the  Mass,  and  a  daily  priesthood 
to  offer  it  up,  and  to  absolve  the  conscience,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient for  the  entire  corruption  of  Christiani^  into  a  system  of 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  perdition  to  the  soul.  Individual  reli- 
gious responsibility  and  indifidual  religious  life  are  destroyed  in 
this  system,  the  sfouPs  business  of  personal  salvation  being  passed 
over  to  the  care  and  re^onsibility  of  the  priest  This  destroys 
freedom,  puts  the  conscience  and  the  spiritual  world  whoUy 
under  the  dominion  of  the  priest,  and  inevitably  moulds  the 
priesthood  into  a  spiritual  despotism.  It  puts  under  command 
of  the  priesthood  tne  whole  eternal  world  of  retribution,  to  be 
filled,  in  the  absence  of  God's  word,  with  whatsoever  supersti- 
tious shapes  of  terror  they  please  to  imagine,  and  to  be  (>or- 
tioned  out  at  their  will  to  the  trembling  mhabitants  of  a  world 
of  probation.  The  Bible  being  taken  away,  and  tradition  and 
ghostly  superstition  usurping  its  rule,  under  command  of  a 
priesthood  of  human  passions,  the  multitude  may  be  moulded 
and  governed  and  fettered  at  pleasure.  In  the  absence  of  an 
intelligent  devotion  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  the  religious 
instinct  of  the  soul  passes  into  dreadful  superstition  under  abso- 
lute authori^  of  th6  priest ;  and  with  every  other  part  of  the 
being,  and  every  interest  in  the  world,  in  subjection  to  it.  No 
possible  tyranny  can  be  so  perfect  as  this.    *'  The  clergy  of  the 
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dark  ages,^'  observes  an  excellent  English  writer  on  historT> 
Professor  Smyth, "  had  obtained  what  only  Archimedes  wanted ; 
they  had  got  another  world,  on  which  to  rest  their  engines, 
and  they  moved  this  world  at  their  pleasure."  He  quotes  Dry- 
den's  Sebastian : 

Content  you  with  monopolizing  heaven. 
And  let  this  little  hanginff  ball  alone : — 
For.  give  ye  but  a  foot  ofeonscienee  there, 
And  you,  like  Archimedes,  toss  the  globe ! 

Such  is  Rome's  Priesthood ;  not  a  foot,  but  the  whole  of 
conscience,  in  its  dominion  of  that  world,  is  theirs ;  and  they 
still  toss  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  and  its  institutions  too, 
where  the)r  have  the  superiority,  at  their  pleasure.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise,  for  he  who  possesses  the  conscience,  possesses 
the  man. 

Our  fourth  point  respects  the  Atonement  We  say,  unhesi- 
tatingly, that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  as  effectually  de- 
stroys the  doctrine  and  belief  of  the  Atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  as  if  it  were  by  council  and  decree  expunged  from  the 
Christian  system.  Alms,  masses,  penances,  pilgnmages,  con- 
stitute the  meritorious  purchase  of  salvation ;  and  as  to  the  in- 
tercession of  any  higher  being,  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  takes 
up  the  whole  place,  which  in  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Jesus  Christ  occupies.  Absolution  from  sin  is  pur- 
chased for  money ;  expiation  for  sin,  if  it  must  be  iliade,  is 
wrought  out  in  Purgatory,  till  masses  sufficient  shall  have  been 
bought  and  offered  to  release  the  soul  from  hell  and  admit  it  to 
heaven.  The  principle  of  faith,  the  life  of  Christianity,  its  only 
life,  is  excluded  from  this  system.  In  the  mass  of  mmds  under 
the  Romish  Church,  a  faith  in  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  all  the  approximation  made  towards  it ;  so  that, 
in  truth,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  a  Saviour,  it  is  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  not  her  crucified  Son.  In  all  places  and 
at  all  times  to  her  pre-eminently  the  heart  of  the  Romanist 
turns,  as  to  an  Omnipresent  Deity.  And  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  employment,  or  the  course  of  life,  her  image  sancti- 
fies it 

In  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  we  were  once  passing  by  a 
shop  of  liquors  with  a  religious  friend,  when  our  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Maiy,  containing  her  image 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  spangled  white  satb,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
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bottles  arranged  in  rows  upon  the  shelves.  ^'Look  at  this 
spectacle/'  said  we  to  our  companion.  ^  What  a  ridiculous 
figure !  The  Virgin  Mary  in  a  grog-shop !  They  make  her  the 
patron  saint  of  all  iniquity."  ^  The  very  place/*  responded 
the  other,  ^^  where,  in  consistency  with  their  religion,  they 
should  place  h«r,  as  being  the  one  where  they  most  need  the 
absolution  of  their  sins,  and  the  indulgence  to  commit  them." 
We  walked  on,  absorbed  in  a  sense  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  conversion  of  this  people,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  being  the  utter  erasement  and  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Atonement  is  worse  than  annihi- 
lated ;  it  becomes  with  them  a  thin^  of  daily  idolatry.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  mass  constitutes  it  such ;  the  pretended  offering 
up  daily  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  the  sins  of 
the  world ;  they  being  compelled,  on  pain  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous anathemas,  to  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  soul 
and  divinity,  is  present  to  their  senses,  and  to  adore  him  as 
such,  in  the  consecrated  wafer.  This  they  worship ;  this  is 
what  thev  kneel  at  and  adore ;  this  is  their  reliance  for  the 
pardon  of  sin ;  this  is  their  Saviour,  this  their  God.  ^  Where  is 
your  God  ?"  said  a  little  boy  in  Spain,  who  went  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  into  a  Protestant  chapel  in  Gibraltar,  and  missed, 
among  other  things  to  which  his  senses  had  been  accustomed  in 
the  Romish  worship,  the  presence  of  the  Host ;  "  Where  is  your 
God  ?"  It  was  a  striking  revelation  of  the  process  of  religious 
education  under  that  system.  We  are  right  in  asserting  that 
the  Atonement  is  with  them  a  thing  of  daily  idolatry.  Their 
system  is  one  in  which  the  very  truth  and  principle  which  con- 
stitutes the  essence  of  the  world's  salvation,  is  placed  first  and 
foremost  as.the  means  of  daily  idolatry  and  paganism. 

Our  fifth  point  regards  the  privilege  and  discipline  of  prayer. 
The  Roman  Catholic  system  takes  this  also  away  in  its  reality, 
but  returns  it  as  a  talisman  of  evil.  Prayer  to  any  creature, 
though  simply  and  only  as  an  intercessor,  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  prayer  to  God ;  but  it  cannot  rest  there ;  the  in- 
tercessor, even  though  there  were  no  image,  would  become  the 
soul's  idol.  Ihere  is  no  real  prayer,  and  scarce  a  possibility  of 
it,  where  a  crowd  of  saints  and  mediators  stand  between  the 
soul  and  God,  and  to  them  its  petitions  are  taught  to  be  di- 
rected. Ave  Maria !  Ora  pro  Nobis !  Mary  !  Mother  of  God  ! 
pray  for  us !    ATas !  the  very  conception  of  prayer,  the  very 
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idea  of  the  souPs  communion  with  God,  is  excluded  from  such 
a  system,  and  the  spirit  of  idolatry  is  enshrined  in  its  stead. 
We  speak  of  its  practical  influence  over  the  great  multitude 
of  minds  educated  in  it  Every  saint  in  the  calendar  darts  a 
haleful  fire  upon  the  soul.  A  young  man  in  China  once  said 
to  Mr.  Abeel,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  God  do  you 
worship  ?"  "  Oh !  no  matter  what ;  just  the  one  whose  birtli- 
da^  happens.*^  Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Romanism.  "  What  Saint  do  you  invoke  V*  "  Just 
the  one  whose  birth-day  happens."  It  were  hard  to  say  which 
system  is  least  idolatrous. 

Our  sixth  point  is  that  of  Repentance.  Here  again  Roman- 
ism changes  directly  the  medicme  of  the  soul  into  its  poison. 
In  the  first  place,  it  translates  the  Scripture  command  of  re- 
pentance into  the  command  to  dopenancty  a  complete,  absolute, 
and  most  deadly  perversion  of  the  terms  of  salvation.  In  the 
next  place,  it^prescribes  a  variety  of  penances  and  makes  them 
a  catalogue  and  accumulation  of  merits  for  the  soul.  Thus,  io 
the  very  enjoining  of  that  act  and  disposition  on  which,  in  the 
word^of  God,  the  soul's  salvation  depenJs,  it  induces  and  pro- 
vides for  a  self-righteous  disposition  of  the  soul,  which  renders 
the  lepentance  of  the  Gospel  absolutely  impossible.  Here,  both 
by  translation  and  tradition,  the  word  of  God  is  not  only  made 
of  none  effect,  but  its  result  is  to  separate  the  soul  from  con- 
trition and  from  Christ,  and  to  educate  it  in  a  mould  absolutely 
the  reverse  of  that  required  as  essential  under  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation. 

Our  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth*  points,  are  those  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  Regeneration  and  Faith.  A 
justifying  Faith  is  annhilated,  and  ceremonies,  superstitions^ 
and  works  are  sifbstituted.  Regeneration  is  taken  away  as  a 
doctrine,  the  very  conception  of  its  nature  hidden  from  the 
soul,  but  it  is  restored  as  a  rite,  to  be  withheld  or '  admin- 
istered at  the  will  of  the  priest.  The  Lord's  Supper  is 
taken  away  as  a  means  of  grace,  but  restored  as  an  infallible 
channel  of  salvation.  Baptism  is  taken  away  as  a  seal  and  em- 
blem, but  is  restored  as  an  efiScacious  title  of  the  soul  to  heaven. 
Both  these  ordinances  being  in  the  power  of  the  priest,  and  both 
made  the  substance  of  salvation,  instead  of  the  svmbol  of  a 
grace  signified,  a  grace  only  in  the  power  of  God,  both  are  turned 
to  sustain  the  despotism  of  the  priest,  and  to  secure  the  bondage 
and  perdition  of  the  people.     So  are,  collectively,  the  whcue 
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circle  of  the  gifts,  doctriaes,  and  iaslilulkwa  of  Chmlianity, 
which  we  have  mentioned 

We  belieTe  that  very  Ettle  modification  or  change  hM 
taken  place  in  the  Roman  system  in  regard  to  anj  one  of  the 
points  now  pasKd  in  survey.  The  effect  of  the  system  cm  the 
soul  is  the  same  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  it  was  in  the  four- 
teenth. No  man  can  doubt  this,  who  stands  in  a  Romisfa 
church,  in  a  Romish  country,  and  long  watches  the  worshippen. 
The  religious  efiect  of  the  system  is  to  be  tested  on  the  poor, 
the  grossly  wicked,  the  degraded,  the  ignorant;  the  others 
are  but  infidels  or  mockeis.  We  have  watched  the  bearing  of 
men  who  had  not  knowledge  enough  to  be  unbelievers.  We 
have  seen  them  enter  the  cathedral  with  pale  and  hs^rard 
countenances^  and,  groaning  within  themselves,  cast  themsdves 
down  at  the  foot  of  some  image,  or  reverently  loss  the  picture 
of  the  Yirgia.  Then,  after  the  rapid  movementof  their  pallid  lips 
b  prayer  to  her  or  to  a  saint,  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  rep^ded, 
we  have  witnessed  the  air  of  relief^  the  appearance  of  satisfac- 
tion, vnth  which  they  leave  the  temple,  as  if  every  sin  were  for- 
E'ven,  and  every  burden  thrown  firom  the  conscience.  We 
ive  felt  that  in  such  a  system  communion  with  Crod  is  excluded, 

nd  prayer  has  become  but  the  vocabulary  of  a  baptized  pa^ 

a  nism. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  nature  of  thb  system ;  a  scheme 
so  tremendous,  that  it  is  truly  remarked  by  the  author  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  that  if  the  history  only  of  it 
were  preserved,  the  affirmation  would  not  be  credited  that  it 
ever  had  an  existence.  It  is  indeed  a  tremendous  Mystery  or 
Iniquity,  a  system  which  reveals  the  hand  and  guidance  of  a 
mighty,  sagacious,  far-seeing,  master-spirit  of  evQ,  firom  begin- 
nbff  to  end.  From  the  time  when  it  first  rises  in  the  horizon, 
a  cK)ud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  to  the  time  when  it 
spreads  over  the  whole  heaven,  it  discloses  a  dreadful  unity  in 
tne  purpose  and  the  accomplishment  Nor  can  any  power  less 
than  an  oowipotent  divine  agency  be  relied  upon  for  its  over- 
throw. The  Church  might  despair  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
enemy,  if  she  had  not  such  a  reliance ;  a  fact  which  may  sug* 
^est  a  reason  for  the  express  and  repeated  assurance  of  such  an 
-  mterposition,  in  the  sacred  records.  The  evil,  we  believe  is  not 
a  disease  to  be  cured,  but  a  system  to  be  destroyed  utterly ; 
whether  with  violence  and  supernatural  judgments,  we  cannot 
beforehand,  firom  the  nature  of  the  predictions,  afiSrm. 
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<<  Whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.*'  There  is  much 
contained  in  the  grand  expressions  of  this  unfulfilled  prediction. 
Perhaps  the  materials  covered  up  in  them  may  put  all  preceding 
dispensations  into  the  shade,  when  God  shall  bring  them  together 
by  his  providence,  and  let  the  fire  of  heaven  fall  on  them  as  a  bea- 
con to  the  universe.  Amidst  the  reigning  darkness  of  Popery, 
this  text  bums  before  us  like  a  talisman  of  hope  and  glory. 
We  believe  that  its  fulfilment  is  near,  even  at  the  doors,  and 
that  in  its  fulfilment  there  is  to  be  unveiled  a  scene  of  the  glory 
of  God,  brighter,  if  possible,  than  even  the  blaze  of  the  gospel 
illuminating  every  corner  of  heathenism.  The  conflict  with  this 
power  will  be  keener  than  that  with  the  spirit  of  Grecian  idol- 
atry ;  and  the  victory  over  this  power  will  be  greater  than  when 
the  banner  of  the  cross  floated  over  the  palace  of  the  Caesars. 
At  that  time,  the  genius  of  paganism,  instead  of  being  con- 
quered, was  but  dis^ised  with  the  insignia  of  Rome,  and  re- 
ceived in  baptism  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church,  to 
reign  with  undiminished  energv  for  centuries.  Now  there  is  no 
new  baptism  for  Popery  to  undergo,  by  which,  with  altered  de- 
agnation,  but  unchanged  spirit,  it  can  still  inflict  the  curses  of 
its  despotism.  Its  nature  may  break  forth  in  new  forms,  and 
forms  better  adapted  to  present  taste  and  knowledge ;  but  on 
the  whole,  we  have  found  it  out ;  and  if  nothing  else  of  advan- 
tage should  spring  from  the  long  night  of  ignorance  and  dark- 
ness in  which  the  human  race  was  shroud^,  it  is  that  Popery 
has  fairly  developed  itself;  it  has  proved  itself  the  prison  of  the 
human  mind,  the  decay  and  death  of  empires.  And  because 
thb,  among  other  vast  experiments,  of  which  this  fallen  world 
has  so  long  been  the  laboratory,  is  so  nearly  completed,  we  are 
fast  coming  to  the  light  It  breaks  out  on  the  right  hand  and 
On  the  left.  We  have  been  groping  in  the  night  for  ages ;  we 
have  been  feeling  our  way  through  a  dark  subterranean  passage, 
and  now  it  opens.  A  sea  of  glory  spreads  out  before  us.  The 
sun  of  God's  love  and  mercy  shines  upon  it ;  the  Spirit,  like  a 
dove,  broods  over  it ;  heaven  and  earth  seem  blending  together, 
and  the  city  that  John  speaks  of  floats  in  the  transparent  air, 
and  comes  down  like  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

We  used  to  think  that  there  were  two  currents  of  prophecy 
indicating  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  millennial  glory,  and 
that  when  we  could  see  a  like  convergency  in  the  aflairs  of  men, 
we  should  feel  that  the  appointed  time  for  the  whole  world's  con- 
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rersion  was  drawiog  nigh.  These  two  currents  of  prophecy  are 
those  which  connect  the  conver^on  of  the  Jews  and  the  simnl- 
taneous  coming  in  of  the  fulness  of  the  Grentiles,  and  we  hare 
thought  we  could  see  the  evident  commencemoit  of  the 
meeting  of  those  two  seas  of  glory.  But  there  is  a  third  line 
of  prophecy  which  must  converge  to  the  same  point ;  and  it  is 
that  which  announces  so  explicit^  the  destruction  of  the  Romish 
power.  And  inasmuch  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction,  as 
well  as  of  the  others,  is  to  be  committed  to  the  church  as  its  in- 
strument, there  would  be  one  star  wanting  in  the  horoscope  of 
the  world's  destinies,  if  there  were  no  movement  corresponding 
with  this  promised  annihilation  of  Antichrist  yet  commencd 
in  reality. 

Now,  in  reference  to  such  a  movement,  perhaps  we  may  see  a 
new  indication  in  God's  remarkable  providences  with  this  coun- 
try, as  a  great  instrument  in  the  world's  regeneration.  It  was 
not  merely  to  prepare  a  people  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  against  the  idolatry  of  heathenism,  that  he  deferred  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  till  it  might  be  peopled  vrith  Protes- 
tants, but  to  train  up  a  nation  and  a  church  aloof  from  the  influ- 
ences both  of  monarchy  and  of  popery,  and  free  from  the  incu- 
bus of  a  religious  establishment,  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  his  pur- 
poses. He  would  have  a  Christian  republic,  out  of  which  might 
go  forth  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  and  the  brightness  of  his  coming, 
to  contend,  unfettered  by  the  forms  of  an  establishment,  and  inde- 
pendent alike  of  the  caresses  and  the  powers  of  prelatical  and 
monarchical  authority,  against  that  monstrous  system  which, 
under  pretence  of  being  the  only  Christianity  that  ought  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  world,  combines  within  itself  all  the  evils  both 
of  a  religious  and  a  civil  despotism.  Certainly,  there  is  not 
another  nation  on  earth,  nor  a  church  in  any  other  nation,  so 
fitted  by  birth,  training,  providence,  and  grace,  to  contend 
against  a  false  religion  of  such  unlimited  power  and  pretension. 
There  is  hardly  another  nation  on  earth  that  has  not  more  or  less 
of  the  verjr  spirit  of  Popery  in  its  composition ;  for  Popery  is 
the  twin-sister  of  despotism  and  hereditary  pomp ;  Popery  is 
conservative  of  all  time-honored,  superstitious  usages ;  it  claims 
a  strong  affinity  with  the  genius  of  monarchy  itself;  and  the  di- 
vine right  both  of  kings  and  squires,  as  well  as  of  ecclesiastical 
prelates,  can  find  no  better  security  than  under  its  broad  shield. 
And  on  almost  eveiy  other  church,  the  apathy  and  timidity  of 
form  and  custom  are  hanging  with  a  weight  heavy  as  frost,  and 
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deep  almost  as  life ;  so  that  the  daring,  the  energy,  and  the 
spiritual  impulse,  the  alertne^,  vigilance,  and  keenness  of  vision, 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty,  the  thirst  for  truth,  and  the 
power  of  faith  and  love,  so  distinctive  of  the  Reformation,  can 
rarely  be  found. 

As  to  the  time  of  this  effort,  we  simply  say,  that  good  men 
and  wise  Chronologists  have,  with  much  consent,  fixed  upon  the 
very  century  into  the  bosom  of  which  we  are  thrown,  as  con- 
taining certain  epochs  pointed  out  in  the  records  of  prophecy  as 
of  the  most  intimate  ponnection  with  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  of  divine  mercy  to  thp  world.  The  overthrow  of  Anti- 
christ marks  one  of  those  epochs.  Some  learned  and  godly 
men  have  believed  that  the  final  conflict  of  the  gospel  with  Ro- 
manism is  to  be  attended  by  a  period  of  persecution.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  there  must  be  a  spirit  in  exercise  which  would 
endure  persecution.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Romanism  is  its 
utter  annihilation  of,  and  its  deadly  hostility  against,  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith.  Now,  as  at  the  Reformation,  men  had 
to  take  their  stand  on  that  doctrine,  and  gained  all  that  they  did 
•  gain  by  the  freshness  and  power  of  it,  so  it  will  be  in  the  final 
conflict  of  the  Gospel  with  Romanism.  There  must  be  a  new 
baptism  of  the  Church  with  the  fire  of  that  truth,  for  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  life-giving  eflScacy ;  we  were  almost  gomg  to  say, 
it  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  So  we  may  find  the  leaven  of  Roman- 
ism, even  in  churches  opposed  to  Popery.  The  very  existence 
in  the  world  of  such  a  mass  of  false  religion — a  system,  the  es- 
sence and  energy  of  which  strikes  at  the  fundamental  principle 
of  life  in  real  piety,  could  not  but  have  exerted  a  most  disastrous 
power,  even  over  the  atmosphere  of  evangelical  truth ;  iust  as 
the  neighborhood  of  great  masses  of  ice,  will  change  the  cli- 
mate even  of  a  mild  and  beautiful  region.  If  you  should  moor  a 
chain  of  icebergs  along  our  coasts,  though  out  of  sight,  they 
would  send  their  sharp  and  killing  influences  overall  our  year ; 
they  would  bring  the  memory  of  December's  snow  into  fantastic 
summer's  heat,  and  the  hardy  plants  that  are  native  to  us  would 
be  dwarfed  and  mildewed.  It  is  something  such  an  influence 
that  the  existence  of  Romanism  has  exerted  even  over  evangel- 
ical piety  :  its  dread  shadow  has  fallen  upon  men's  souls ;  its 
slow  and  awful  transit  over  our  world  has  eclipsed  the  sun,  and 
in  this  portentous  and  disastrous  twilight,  the  coldness  and  the 
terror  have  gone  to  the  heart  of  nations. 

Though,  therefore,  the  event  may  not  prove  that  the  fiires  of 
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persecution  will  be  actaally  lighted  in  this  final  conflict,  ]ret  the 
spirit  of  such  faith  as  would  sustain  the  soul  at  the  stake,  and 
make  a  second  Reformation,  must  be  called  into  exercise.  The 
last  conflict  ^11  not  be  with  the  organization,  but  the  spirit  of 
Romanism  ;  and  thoueh  its  organization  is  the  most  perfect  and 
tremendous  in  the  world,  and  on  this  it  may  still  mainly  rely,  it 
will  find  itself  deceived  and  shorn  of  its  strength,  if  once  the 
evil  spirit  is  exorcised.  But  the  spirit  is  of  that  kind,  that  will 
tear  the  nations  before  it  comes  out  of  them.  And  yet  it  must 
come  out  of  them  before  the  gospel  of  Christ  can  be  supreme  in 
the  midst  of  them.  In  the  conflict  with  this  spirit,  Uierefore, 
Xhere  may  be  terrible  convuMons,  and  intestine  wars ;  for,  as  the 
organization  of  Rome,  wherever  it  has  been  perfected,  twines 
its  roots  about  all  institutions,  so  does  the  spirit  of  Rome,  what- 
ever be  its  residence,  arm  itself  with  all  evil  pasmons,  especially 
with  the  omnipotence  of  ambition  and  pride. 

Now  it  is  highly  probable,  that  not  only  a  new  convulsive 
movement  of  Romanism  ^itself,  but  a  general  development  of 
the  spirit  of  Romanism,  though  not  under  the  precise  form  of  the 
Papal  power,  is  to  precede  and  accompany  the  final  conflict  of 
the  gospel  with  this  ^at  enemy.  The  signs  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical world  pretty  plainly  bdicate  this.  They  indicate  a  rather- 
ine  of  Ecclesiastical  forces  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  form- 
alism and  spiritualism,  with  no  longer  a  debatable  ground 
between. 

There  are,  indeed,  but  two  kinds  of  religion  in  the  world : 
humility  and  faith  on  the  one  hand,  pride  and  ceremony  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  religion  of  repentance,  and  a  religion  of  pen- 
ance; of  self-mortification  from  the  sorrow  and  hatred  of  an, 
and  of  self*mortification  for  the  acquisition  of  merit  and  self- 
esteem.  There  is  a  religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  totally  sep- 
arate from  the  religion  of  which  they  are  the  dress;  a  religion 
of  mint,  anis^  and  cummin ;  and  one  of  judgment,  mercy,  and 
faith.  All  ordinances,  when  you  take  away  the  soul  of  piety, 
the  faith  of  the  gospel,  become  superstitions ;  the  watchwords 
and  talismans  of  pride  and  spiritual  despotism.  There  is  a  reli- 
gion that  worships  God,  and  another  that  worships  the  altar ;  a 
religion  that  trusts  in  Christ,  and  another  that  trusts  in  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  the  wafer,  and  the  holy  water ;  a  reli^on  that 
brings  every  thought  into  subjection  by  love,  and  a  religion  that 
yokes  the  body  to  the  car  of  Juggernaut ;  a  religion  of  broad 
phylacteries,  and  garment-borders,  and  Rabbies;  a  religion  of 
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g^at-Btrainiiigy  and  camel-swaHowin^,  and  deanfflnff  of  the  ouU 
ude  of  the  cup  and  platter,  and  garnishing  of  prophets'  tombs, 


and  of  the  fathers'  sepulchres.  There  is  a  religion,  whose  justi- 
fication and  whose  whole  essence  is  faith,  and  a  religion  whose 
whole  material,  mward  and  external,  is  form ;  and  it  makes  but 
little  difference  what  the  form  may  be.  A  man  may  drown  hun- 
self  in  a  puddle  of  mud,  if  he  pleases,  as  well  as  in  the  ocean. 
The  fotwhes  and  the  hooks,  and  the  amulets  of  dirt,  and  the 
crocodiles  and  lisards,  and  the  sacred  fires  and  rivers,  of  one 
vast  class  of  devotees  of  this  monstrous  god  of  form  and  merit, 
are  just  as  noble  as  the  beads  and  scapularies,  the  altars  and  the 
crosses,  the  dead  bones  and  pilgrimages,  the  saints  and  virgini^ 
Uie  wafer  and  the  water,  the  masses  and  absolutions,  the  anoint- 
ings and  enrobings,  the  enshrining  of  martyrs  and  the  damning 
of  heretics,  that  constitute  and  characterize  the  devotion  of  the 
other.  The  mendmg  of  the  fish's  tail  in  the  house  of  Dagon, 
was  just  as  srood  a  mark  of  religion,  just  as  noble  a  work  of 
piety,  just  as  lofty  an  elevation  of  spirit,  as  the  washing  of  pots 
and  cups  and  brazen  vessels  in  the  temple.  The  primacy  of 
the  Pope  and  the  burning  of  heretic^,  is  just  as  good  as  the  a8> 
sumption  of  the  exclusive  divine  ^ght  of  ordination,  and  the 
consecration  of  all  dissenters  to  the  uncovenanted  merdes  of 
(}od.  So  that,  whether  it  beihe  spitting  to  the  left  when  a  dog 
meets  you,  or  the  crossing  of  your  threshold  with  the  right  foot 
foremost,  or  the  saying  *'  God  bless  us"  when  a  man  sneezes, 
or  the  eating  porridge  in  Lent,  and  fish  on  Friday ;  whether  it 
be  the  exaltation  of  the  altar,  or  the  cross,  or  the  church  liturgy ; 
whether  it  be  the  bcazen  serpent,  or  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,or 
the  water  of  baptism ;  whether  you  flagellate 'yourself  according 
to  St.  Dominic,  or  fast  and  wear  sackcloth  with  Dr.  Pusey ; 
whether  you  deify  and  adore  the  image  of  the  virgin,  or  the  siffn 
of  Christ's  passion,  or  any  tradition  of  the  ritual,  the  Pope,  the 
Cathedral,  or  that  tremendous  talisman  of  Popery  and  Prelacy, 
THE  church ;  if  this  be  your  trust  for  salvation,  it  is  all  one :  your 
God  is  an  idol ;  your  Saviour  a  figment  of  your  own  depravity ; 
your  religion  is  form  without  faith,  and  in  opposition  to  it 

This  formalism  without  faith  is  the  religion  of  natures  it  is 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator ;  the  altar  instead  of  the  altar's 
God.  It  is  Paganism,  and  Judaism,  and  Mohammedism,  and 
Buddhism,  and  ropery  and  prelatical  domination*  It  is  the  na- 
tural movement  of  the  fallen  soul  in  search  of  some  religion,  but 
at  eniaity  against  humility  and  faith.    This  formalism  itself 
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appears  iq  Yarious  mockes  of  enshrinement,  aceordiw  to  its  own 
taste.  There  is  a  material  formalisiD,  and  a  ^iritual  ibnoalinu 
The  material  formalism  is  for  the  grosser  aature ;  ike  spiritual, 
for  the  higher  and  more  refined.  The  sjMritual  formalism  pco- 
fesses  to  adore  its  rites,  becaose  of  their  spiritual  beauty ;  and  it 
sees  a  spiritual  beauty  only  in  connection  with  those  rites.  It 
professes  to  present  the  poetical  side  of  religion  to  the  soil ;  bol 
it  is  merely  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of 
the  law ;  it  cannot  rise  to  the  higher  themes  of  in^Nrstion.  It 
is  the  poetry  of  that  which  is  seen  and  temporal ;  not  that  whidi 
is  unseen  and  eternal ;  it  is  fast-^and-feast-day  po^ry ;  the  poet- 
ly,  not  of  derotion,  nor  of  feeling,  but  of  superstitioi  and  of 
sense.  It  is  just  as  if  Raphael,  instead  of  employing  his  genius 
on  the  subject  of  the  transfiguration,  bad  spent  his  \Se  in  illumi- 
nating missals  and  painting  the  dresses  of  the  priests  and  friars. 

In  this  spiritual  formalism  there  is  much  appearance,  mm) 
there  may  be  the  reality  of  piety,  but  it  becomes  a  morbid  and 
fastidious  thing,  instead  of  the  vigorous  and  fradc  beneToIence 
of  the  gospel.  It  bears  about  as  much  relation  to  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  as  the  enthumastic  love  and  worship  of  nature  in 
a  mind  like  l%elley's  bears  to  the  lore  of  God.  Its  worship  is 
sought  in  the  poetry  and  sentimentality  of  religion ;  its  piety  is  a 
.  cluster  of  hallowed  associations,  dependent  on  the  €C€e  signum 
of  a  beautiful  and  time-honored  cathedral ;  the  prayers  and 
responses  of  a  rich  and  tasteful  liturgy.  The  mosses  that 
cling  to  the  oriel  windows  of  York  Minster  would  fill  the  soul 
of  the  worshipper  with  emotions  of  transport  at  the  beauty  of 
tbe  church  and  its  Tenerable  institutions}  but,  as  a  maoi* 
festation  of  the  divine  wisdom,  the  sweetest  flowers  that  ever 
breathed  would  go  unnoticed,  though  they  sprang  up  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  if  they  covered  the  turf  of  a  dissenting  grave- 
yard. The  white  robe  of  a  babe  to  be  baptized,  the  gorgeous- 
ness  and  solemnity  of  the  priest's  vestments,  and  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  the  babe's  unconscious  forehesbd,  make-  a  cfeeper 
appeal  than  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  named 
on  an  immortal  spirit.  This,  to  the  mind  of  a  Papist  or  a 
Puseyite,  would  be  nothing,  by  a  Congregational  or  Pr^yterian 
minister,  in  a  plain  black  coat,  without  a  liturgical  apparatus 
and  a  godfather  to  answer  for  the  infant* 

The  spiritual  formalist  can  have  no  comoranion  of  qpbit  wift 
the  children  of  God,  out  of  the  line  of  apostolioil  sucoesaon ; 
he  cannot  kneel  in  prayer  with  sudi ;  there  is  no  viiiiie  io  the 
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saerameDt  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  such ;  but  give  him  a  box 
of  consecrated  wafers,  and  a  little  portable  communion-service 
of  plate  duly  consecrated,  and  he  can  journey  all  over  the  world, 
and  have  a  comfortable  sacramental  occasion  for  his  wn 
spirit,  even  though  his  dwelling  may  be  beside  a  tabernacle, 
where  the  Lord's  table  is  spread  without  a  surplice,  by  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  heathen. 

Now,  wherever  a  mind  is  so  warped  by  prejudice  and  unbe- 
lief as  to  see  a  spiritual  meaning  and  beauty  in  the  things  of  re- 
ligion only  where  the  rubric  of  its  own  plan  is  complied  with, 
or  where  a  bishop  in  apostolical  succession  has  laid  his  con- 
secrating hand,  it  will  soon  cease  to  see  what  is  spiritual,  at 
any  rate ;  it  will  cease  to  regard  the  real  meaning  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion,  even  when  most  litur^cally  and  gorgeously 
administered.  The  mind  so  in  bve  with  £e  shadow,  takes  it  for 
the  substance :  if  there  be  but  the  shell,  the  kernel  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. This  spiritual  formalism  tends,  therefore,  even  in 
its  best  aspect,  and  in  the  purest  minds  ever  deceived  by  it,  to 
mere  material  formalism ;  in  its  natural  progress  it  comes  to 
that,  and  all  worship  is  form.  A  man  in  whom  the  insanity 
of  this  fanaticism  has  got  such  power,  that  he  cannot  receive 
the  gospel  or  be  blest  by  its  ordinances  except  from  the  hands 
of  prelatical  consecration,  will  not  long  be  anxious  for  the  gos- 
pel at  all,  provided  the  form  be  preserved.  Nor  can  any  thing 
oe  more  acceptable  to  the  multitude  of  mankind  than  a  re- 
union so  constituted  :  a  religion  of  ceremony  with  the  soul  of 
pnde — a  religion,  in  which  there  shall  be  the  forms  of  penance 
and  of  gorgeous  humility  without  that  contrition  and  abase- 
ment of  heart  required  by  the  gospel — a  religion  of  pomp  and 
superstition  without  faith,  of  title  and  display  without  humdity. 

What  could  be  more  gratifying  to  men  generally,  in  search 
of  salvation,  than  the  tenet  of  baptismal  regeneration  ?  "  It  is 
truly  afiecting,"  remarks  a  Baptist  missionary  abroad,  "  to  ob- 
serve the  apparent  sincerity  and  veneration  with  which  many 
Greeks  of  considerable  intelligence  regard  their  <  holy  bap- 
tism.' A  Greek  can  never  be  pressed  with  the  subiect  of  a 
change  of  heart,  without  intrenching  himself  behind  this  re- 
fuge. His  religion  teaches  him  that  baptism  is  the  first  and 
most  essential  mystery,  by  which  a  person  becomes  a  member 
of  God's  family,  and  a  new  creature  in  Christ,  and  a  partaker 
of  eternal  life.  In  baptism,  God  gives  to  a  person  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son;  thb  signifying^ 
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that,  as  the  body  of  the  baptized  is  washed  widi  water,  so  the 
soul,  by  the  grace  of  God,  is  washed  and  cleansed  from  sins, 
according  to  the  words  of  our  Lord,  '  Except  a  man  be  born 
of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  Thus  reads  the  Church  Catechism,  with  its  refiij^es  of  lies." 

Nor  is  it  the  Greek  Church  alone,  nor  the  Romish  Church, 
that  lulls  men  to  perdition  under  this  seducing  lie  of  a  ^  bap- 
tismal regeneration.*' 

In  speaking  of  the  branches  of  Romish  superstition  existing 
among  Protestants,  Archbishop  Whately  dwells  upon  some 
abuses  of  the  Eucharist,  and  profanations  of  the  ordinance  of 
Baptism.  He  has  mentioned  the  evil  of  disjoming  completely 
from  the  "  outward  visible  sign  of  baptism''  all  "  inward  spirit- 
ual grace,"  but  he  has  omitted  entirely  this  prodigious  and  soul-* 
destroying  abuse  of  putting  baptism  as  the  cause  and  convey- 
ancer of  grace — this  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  enshrin* 
ed  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  tendency  of 
which  b  as  diabolical  in  lulling  the  human  heart  in  sin,  and  car- 
rying  men  unregenerate  from  the  church  on  earth  to  the  retribu- 
tions of  a  world  where  '^  circumcision  is  of  the  heart  only,"  as 
any  of  the  worst  superstitions  of  Romanism.  We  are  the  more 
surprised  that  such  a  writer  as  Archbishop  Whately  should  pass 
over  this  corruption  in  his  own  church,  because  he  has,  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  pointed  out  so  clearly  the  errors  of  his 
own  denomination.  He  has  frankly  noticed  a  point  of  imper- 
fection in  the  Church  Liturgy,  which  we  have  never  seen  noted 
elsewhere,  but  which  is,  in  itself,  most  powerful  as  an  argument 
against  it.  He  observes,  that  that  Liturgy  "  is  evidently  neither 
aaapted  nor  designed  for  children,  even  those  of  such  an  age  as 
to  be  faUy  capiible  of  joining  in  congregational  worship,  were 
there  a  service  suitably  composed  on  purpose  for  them."  Again, 
he  speaks  of  the  eflfect  of  superstition  in  another  abuse  of  the 
Liturgy,  in  that  he  '*  has  known,  for  instance,  a  person  in  speak- 
ing of  a  deceased  neighbor,  whose  character  had  been  irreli- 
S'ous  and  profligate,  remark  how  great  a  comfort  it  was  to  hear 
e  words  of  the  funeral  service  read  over  her,  *  because,  poor 
woman,  she  had  been  such  a  bad  liver.'  I  have  heard  of  an 
instance,  again,  of  a  superstition,  probably  before  unsuspected, 
being  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  the  minister's  having  for- 
bidden a  particular  corpse  to  be  brought  into  the  church,  be- 
cause the  person  had  never  frequented  it  when  alive :  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  many  old  people  began  immedi- 
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atelv  to  frequent  the  church,  who  had  before  been  in  the  habit 
of  absenting  themselves.^' 

*^  All  these,  and  numberless  other  such  superstitions,"  continues 
Archbishop  Whately,  ^^  it  was  the  business  of  a  corrupt  priest- 
hood,  not  to  introduce,  indeed,  but  to  encourage  and  mamtain, 
inasmuch  as  they  almost  all  tend  to  increase  the  influence  and 
wealth  of  the  Hierarchy.  Let  it  be  the  Protestant  pastor's  busi- 
ness not  only  to  abstain  from  conniving  at  or  favoring  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  but  (remembering  that  the  original  source  of  super- 
stition is  not  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  in  the  heart  of  man) 
to  be  ever  on  the  watch  against  its  inroads  from  various  quar- 
ters, and  in  various  shapes.  Towards  the  persons,  indeed,  who 
fall  into  this  or  any  other  Idnd  of  fault,  we  cannot  be  too  ten- 
der or  too  considerate  in  making  allowances;  but  we  must 
guard  against  that  pretended  and  spurious  charity,  which  is,  in 
reality,  indifference  to  the  fault  itself,  and  carelessness  about  pu- 
rity of  religion." 

Now,  all  this  formalism,  both  spiritual  and  materiial,  which  con- 
stitutes so  much  of  the  essence  of  Romanism,  is  the  religion  of  the 
natural  heart  assertiujg  its  supremacy ;  the  religion  of  justification 
by  Forms,  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  justification  by  Faith. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  religion  of  Fanaticism,  Intolerance,  and  Per- 
secution. The  fanaticism  of  forms  has  proved  itself  a  thousand 
fold  more  terrible  than  the  fanaticism  of  feeling.  Enshrined 
within  a  part  of  the  church  establishment  of  England,  it  has 
seemed  ready  recently  to  break  out  anew,  with  assumptions  of 
the  most  deadly  persecuting  energy.  The  movement  already, 
within  so  short  a  time,  is  felt  through  the  world.  The  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Cross  feel  it,  and  are  destined  to  a  conflict  with 
it,  that  will  sorely  try  their  faith  and  patience.  It  casts  them 
out  and  unchurches  them,  as  intruders  and  enemies ;  as  men 
whom  the  Church  is  to  watch  against  and  supplant,  instead  of 
encouraging  and  supporting  them.  If  it  dared,  or  had  the  power, 
doubtless  it  would  hurl  the  thunders  of  excommunication  against 
them. 

This  formalism  finds  its  completion  in  an  established  hie- 
rarchy, forced  upon  the  people,  and  consolidated  by  the  civil 
law.  We  were  once  much  struck  with  an  observation,  dropped 
in  conversation  by  an  eloquent  clergyman  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  observed,  that  Christ  had  three,  offices,  the  kingly, 
the  prophetic,  the  priestly;  that  the  Pope  had  usurped  the 
priestly,  Mohammed  the  prophetic,  and  England  the  kingly.  We 
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have  been  fighting  against  popery ;  and  here,  said  he,  we  arc, 
with  the  monarch  of  England  in  a  state  establbhment  at  the 
head  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  usurping  the  kingly  office  of 
Jesus  Christ !  In  England,  the  head  of  the  state  is  superior  to 
the  hierarchy ;  this  is  the  popery  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
highest  degree  of  formalism  will  have  the  head  of  the  hierarchy 
superior  to  the  state,  and  tbis'is  the  manner  of  popcny  in  Rome. 
In  its  perfection,  it  is  death  to  the  souls  of  men ;  it  is  the  quick- 
ening of  pride  and  sin.  It  is  opposed  to  all  missions,  but  those  of 
its  own  Propaganda ;  for  rather  than  hare  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
set  up  without  bishops  and  a  prelalical  hierarchy,  it  would 
have  the  kingdom  of  darkness  itself  continued.  This  fair  and 
gorgeous  dome  so  covers  the  multitude  of  sins,  that  it  were  al- 
most sacrilege  to  suppose  that  anywhere  in  the  world,  beneath 
the  shelter  ca  its  delusions,  men  can  have  gone  so  far  in  error  as  to 
need  the  intervention  of  the  missionary  to  regain  them  to  the  truth. 
It  is  an  insult  to  the  unity,  infallibility,  and  majesty  of  the 
Church,  to  suppose  that  any  of  its  branches,  however  far  gwie 
in  error,  can  cease  to  be  a  vital  and  honorable  part.  The 
genius  of  formalism  will  support  its  votaries,  at  me  cost  of 
whatever  concessions  of  the  truth  it  is  compelled  to  make. 

The  power  which  we  have  thus  delineated  is  tremendous ;  and 
yet,  before  the  reign  of  Christianity  through  the  earth,  it  is  to 
be  entirely  demolished.  The  final  conflict,  therefore,  of  the 
eospel  with  this  enemy,  may  be  great  and  terrible :  for  if,  when 
Antichrist  dies,  the  spirit  and  god  of  formalism  are  to  die  also, 
there  will  doubtless  be  great  convulsions.  The  opponents  of 
Antichrist  hitherto  have  waged  war  upon  the  centralization  of 
its  abuses,  and  upon  the  abuses  themselves,  in  succession  and 
detail.  They  have  been  hacking  away  at  the  great  upas  of 
desolation,  while  its  roots  run  through  the  world  far  and  wide, 
and  runners  shoot  out  of  the  ground,  and  form  fair  and  stately 
children  from  the  parent  stock.  If  the  tree  is  not  only  to  be  cut 
down,  but  the  stump  uprooted,  the  convul^^on  will  shake  all 
empires ;  it  will  bring  to  the  ground  the  unchristian  establish- 
ments of  Christianity,  wherever  they  have  sprung  from  the  great 
roots  of  Popery  in  the  world.  When  Antichrist  dies,  we  believe 
the  arrogant  assumption  by  one  church,  of  being  the  only  true 
church,  and  by  one  class  of  Christ's  priesthood,  of  the  exclusive 
divine  right  of  priestly  ordination,  will  die  with  it.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  such  a  foul  olot  of  pride  and  domination  will  be  suffered 
to  stay  in  the  church  of  Christ.    There  is  nothing  more  utterlj 
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<»pposed  to  the  spirit  aod  precepts  of  (^  eospel  than  tlus.  If 
affainst  any  oae  thing  the  warnings  and  aenunciations  of  our 
bmsed  Savour  to  his  own  disdpltt  were  o&ost  forcibly  and  dis- 
tinctly reiterated)  k  is  this.  And  if  there  be  an^  one  thii^ 
more  iiilly  adapted  than  another  to  fill  the  church  with  thespint 
of  ambctioa»  aggnuidiaementy  jealottsy,  envy,  beart-burnbg, 
celfishnessy  luxury,  it  is  this*  It  has  had  a  full  and  fair  develop- 
fnent,  not  only  in  the  purtf  TMi^ro/tbttf  of  Popery  per  sty  but 
also  in  the  Church  of  ikigland ;  the  monstrous  corruptions  of  the 
estaUiABient  aire  its  natural  brood ;  and  yet,  even  in  this  coun- 
try, some  men's  prkie  of  place  and  worship  of  form  have 
readied  to  Mch  a  height,  that  ^y  can  shut  their  eyes  on  those 
corruptions^  and  maintain  that,  rather  than  the  establishment 
ehoxM  be  giv^a  mp,  the  corruptions  tbeoaselves  had  better  still  be 
tolerated.  There  are  some  men  that  absdutely  regard  them  as 
the  best  form  of  Christiainty ;  just  as^  where  slavery  prevails, 
its  abominations  by  some  are  maintained  to  be  the  best  form  of 
domestic  society.  Nothiag  but  the  final  destruction  of  Antichrist ' 
will  make  the  world  befieve  in  that  declaration  of  our  Lord, 
**  Mv  kingdom  i&  not  of  this  world." 

There  is  much  false  philoso|>hy  and  sophistical  reasoning 
paraded  in  excuse  of  the  formalism  of  Popery.  It  is  asserted, 
that  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  craving  after  form,  and  a 
necessity  of  leaning  upon  it,  which  must  be  gratified,  and  that 
Protestantism,  in  its  bareness,  has  made  an  unnatural  and  violent 
divulsion  between  the  truth  and  its  proper  array  and  ^rniture. 
Doubtless  there  is  sudi  a  craving,  and  it  is  so  powerfulf  that  in 
Its  indulgence,  the  form  without  the  truth  becomes  much  more 
precious  than  the  truth  without  the  form.  Beyond  doubt  the 
nature  of  the  mind  render  form  necessary,  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  beyond  a  certain  point,  form  becomes  unavoidably  the  min- 
ister of  error  and  sin.  Form  Weakens  the  soul,  while  faith 
atrenffth^is  it ;  form  materializes  its  views,  while  faith  spiritual- 
izes mem ;  form  worships  the  brazen  serpent,  which  has  been 
given  only  as  Faith's  occasion,  and  then  must  Hezekiah  grind  it 
to  powder.  Form  takes  the  ladder  Jacob  saw,  and,  instead  of 
climbing  it,  idolizes  it.  Form  takes  the  Staff,  which  Jacob  leaned 
on  in  worshipping,  and  adores  the  top  of  it,  religiouslv  affirming 
that  thb  was  what  the  patriarch  himself  did.  In  the  worship 
of  images,  under  pretence  of  venerating  the  memory  of  saints, 
form  finds  its  idolatrous  climax. 

In  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  every  reqmsite 
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of  fi>nn  and  maiuier,  wbicb  the  constiiutiop  of  the  faaman  mbd 
renders  necessary,  was  proyided  for.  There  are  some  things 
which  the  body  renders  necessary ;  the  two  only  and  simple  rites 
appointed  l^  our  SavioiBr,  even  in  thar  extremest  simplidty, 
render  certain  forms  necessary ;  but  for  the  nourishmoit  of  the 
soul  in  Christ,  the  sincere  nulk  of  the  word>  without  symbol^ 
ceremony  or  dress,  save  the  most  forcible,  instructive,  and  per- 
suasive language  that  can  be  employed  to  convejr  it  most  directly 
to  the  sdul,  is  all  that  is  needed.  The  practice  of  our  Lord 
himself,  is  enough  to  prove  this.  The  truth  is,  that  this  tendency 
to  the  bondage  of  form,  and  this  necessity  for  it,  beloog  to  the 
world's  childhood,  and,  in  the  childhood  of  the  world's  edkicatioB, 
these  instincts  and  weaknesses  have  had  their  scope  and  devd- 
opement ; — ^in  the  preparatory  dispensation  of  Christianity,  the 
sensuous  and  the  tangible  have  ministered  to  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  God's  people.  The  Christian  dispensation  itself,  b 
more  spiritual,  and  therefore  more  simple,  more  unfettered  vritfa 
the  bondage  of  form.  Now  we  are  become  men,  we  must  put 
away  childish  thin^ ;  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  apostle  goes 
upon  this  supposition ;  and  he  had  those  to  deal  with,  who 
accused  him  of  laying  bare  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  of 
despising  and  rendering  of  no  reputation  the  seemly  and  beau- 
tiful array  of  its  ornaments. 

But  he  replied,  that  these  cherished  and  idolized  rites  and  ob- 
servances were  but  the  shadow  of  things  to  ccHue,  and  that 
now  ^ey  had  got  the  substance,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  worshipping  the  shsdow.  These  were  the  toys  of  an  im- 
mature age ;  and  to  keep  them  under  the  bright  light  and  bra- 
cing air  of  the  gospel,  would  be  like  a  man  keepmg  the  whis- 
tles and  sleds,  the  wooden  swords  and  paper  caps  of  his  boy- 
hood, to  play  vrith  in  the  gravity  of  fifty  years. 

Indeed,  if  our  blessed  I^rd  meant  that  these  gradations  in 
the  clergy,  from  the  pope,  the  universal  bishop,  downward, 
which  mark  the  system  of  Romanism,  with  the  gorgeous  rites, 
ceremonies  and  titles  that  accompany  them,  should  oe  adopted 
in  his  own  church,  why  did  he  not  sanctify  ai)d  ke^  what 
he  found  ready  at  hand  in  the  Jevrish  economy  ?  What  more 
gorgeous  or  significant  paraphernalia  could  be  desired,  than 
that  of  the  temple,  with  its  splendid  services  ?  Not  one  of  the 
apostles  ever  put  on  the  Levitical  robes,  or  the  Sacerdotal  mi- 
tres, or  ever  refused  to  preach  in  a  conventicle.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  harlot  of  abominations  to  take  up  the  cast-off  frippery 
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of  an  abolished  dispensation  ;  to '  deck  herself  out  in  its  gor- 
geous array,  newly  patched  and  spangled ;  putting  on  the  rotten 
rags  of  Judaism,  gilded  with  the  cross,  and  idolizing  in  the 
manhood  of  Christianity  the  cradle  and  standing-stool  of  its 
infancy.  The  vain  talkers  about  the  sacred  beauty  of  church 
rituals,  and  the  poetic  and  sanctifying  power  of  their  lessons, 
need  to  be  rembded  that  these  things  have  had  their  day. 
When  the  eospel  gives  us  heavenly  wings,  our  stilts  and  crutch- 
es may  be  laid  aside ;  neither  do  we  want  to  keep  them  be- 
cause forsooth  they  may  havt  been  made  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  lessons  have  lost  their  vitality,  and  to  send  us  back  to 
them  is  like  oompelling  us  to  draw  again  into  the  lungs  air 
that  has  already  been  breathed  And  yet  there  are  those,  who 
would  lead  us  Sack  to  a  system  that  requires  a  lord  of  ceremo- 
nies to  usher  us  without  mistake  into  God's  temple,  and  a  French 
posture-master  to  direct  both  priest  and  people  in  their  devo- 
tions! 

We  have  often  gazed  upon  the  gorgeous  ceremonies  of  po- 
pery, till  between  the  music  and  the  painting,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent architecture  and  impo^g  forms,  we  have  been  so  impress- 
ed with  their  power  over  the  senses,  that  we  have  thought  if  a 
great  cathedral  of  the  middle  ages  could  be  taken  by  the  dome 
and  transported  across  the  Atlantic,  it  would  make  Romanists 
by  thousands.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  despotism  of  this 
system  over  common  and  uneducated  miqds,  nor  at  the  apolo- 

Sries  for  it  in  minds  accustomed  from  childhood  to  regard  rich 
onus  as  the  indispensable  requisites  of  Christianity.  But  it  is 
strange  that  any  mind  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Roman- 
ism, and  that  looks  or  can  look  behind  the  vail,  should  be  car- 
ried away  by  a  first  impression  of  the  novelty  and  magnificence 
of  its  rites ;  not  staying  long  enough  among  them  to  receive  the 
sure  after  impression,  both  of  their  intrinsic  idolatry  9nd  deba- 
ang  and  melancholy  tawdriness.  These  things  have  always 
proved  to  the  soul  a  snare  rather  than  a  ladder ;  and  if  the  trav- 
ellbg  Protestant,  with  his  mind  filled  with  Wordsworth's  Ec- 
clesiastical sentimentalism,  his  eye  with  the  pope's  rotundity, 
condescension  and  gorgeous  tiara,  his  nose  with  the  fragrant 
frankincense,  and  his  ear  with  the  floating  or  rebounding  an- 
thems, would  but  stop  to  analyze  his  own  oewildering  admira- 
tion, and  to  ask  where  is  the  piety  or  what  the  religion  of  all 
this,  he  would  find  himself  absorbed  in  a  senti^ient  that  par- 
takes very  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  he  would  wake 
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out  of  bis  dream  in  season  to  prerent  faim  from  ridkidoiirij 
dwelling  on  the  delightful  anion  of  magnificeBoe  and  hnnulitjr 
in  the  person  of  His  HoKneas. 

Now  the  lesson  which  we  draw  from  all  this  is,  that  of  aai- 
plicity  in  oor  own  piety,  and  simplicity  in  the  effort  for  the 
world's  conversion.  A  CTeat  singleness  of  porpoae  for  the  glo- 
rj  of  Christ  will  do  mtKb,  even  amidst  ike  greatest  obstadcs; 
bat  every  sinister  and  partisan  aim  will  meet  with  a  discomfit- 
ure.  Tbev  who  strive  to  advance  their  own  chorch  instead  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  however  tfeey  may  seem  to  prevail  for  a 
season,  are  mistaken  if  they  expect  final  success.  There  have 
been  two  names,  derived  from  the  blessed  names  d  oor  Lord, 
one  of  which  has  come  to  signify  all  that  is  detestable  and 
false ;  the  other,  all  that  is  excellent  and  lovely :  Jesmt  and 
Christian.  A  Jesuit  is  one  who  seeks  the  supremacy  ot  his 
own  order ;  a  Christian,  the  supremacy  of  Christ  So  for  as  a 
man's  religion  leads  to  the  worship  oi  his  own  sect,  or  of  the 
church,  instead  of  Christ,  it  passes  from  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  term  Christianity  into  the  sdfishness  of  the  term  Jesmt- 
ism.  A  Christian,  so  far  as  he  worships  the  idea  of  the  chvch 
instead  of  Christ,  so  for  he  is  a  Jesoit ;  he  loses  towards  Christ 
what  he  gains  towards  the  church.  We  apply  this  to  eveiy 
sect.  The  Congregationalist,  so  far  as  he  seelra  the  prevalence 
of  his  order  msteacTof  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  is  a  Jesnit  The 
Presb]^terian,  so  far  as  he  maintains  the  divine  ri^ht  of  Presbj- 
terianism,  and  worships  the  book  of  discipline  instead  of  the 
Bible,  is  a  Jesuit.  The  Baptist,  so  far  as  he  seeks  hia  own 
sect  instead  of  Christ,  is  a  Jesuit.  And  ^our  true  prdatical 
churchman,  so  far  as  he  worships  his  (M^nization  and  apostoli- 
cal succession  instead  of  Christ,  is  a  Jesuit ;  the  great  difference 
between  him  and  the  oth^s  being,  that  he  makes  no  secret  of 
his  exdusiveness,  but  deprives  every  other  church  of  the  title  of 
a  church,  and  consigns  every  other  denomination  save  bis  own 
to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God.  What,  then,  is  the  trve 
Catholicity  t  We  know  not  It  will  be  developed  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  which  vrill  at  length  burn 
up  all  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubblei  and  change  our  vi^nt  and 
despotic  caricatures  of  the  body  of  Christ  into  his  own  gkrioos 
body.  We  know  not  But  this  we  know,  that  as  yet,  if  any 
sect  profess  exclusively  to  have  it,  that  profession  is  a  mark  that 
it  is  not  there*  To  what  extremes  vrill  not  this  spirit  of  Jesuit- 
bm  lead  even  a  devout  mind !    We  see  m  Oxfoni  a  man,  said 
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to  be  of  marked,  irreproachable  piety,  whose  idea  of  the  church 
is  simply  and  solely  that  of  the  church  of  Englarid,  her  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  thh-ty-nine  articles,  hierarchy,  prelacy,  es- 
tablishment, all ;  and  his  utmost  aspirations  after  the  prevalence 
of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  the  spread  anid  power  of  that  English 
church  and  its  ordinances !  True  Catholicity  will  be  the  last 
and  most  precious  fruit  of  the  Spirit  on  earth.  They  who  now 
and  exclusively  pretend  to  it,  are  more  clearly  on  the  way  to 
the  Rome  that  now  is,  than  to  the  Jerusalem  which  is  above, 
which  is  the  mother  of  us  al. 

There  are  but  two  things  with  which  we  can  successfully 
combat  popery,  and  these  two  are  love  and  faith  ;  love  against 
its  bigotry,  faith  against  its  form.  Love  will  conquer,  when 
nothing  else  can ;  and  formalism  cannot  prevail,  where  faith  is 
in  active  operation.  A  simple  desire  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  souls,  simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose  for  the 
world's  conversion — this  will  conquer  popery,  and  nothing  else 
will. 

We  sometimes  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  differences  be- 
tween this  and  the  eternal  world,  will  be  the  simplicity  of  that 
world,  and  of  our  spirits  in  it.  Simplicity  is  strength.  It  was 
Luther's  strength  in  the  first  conflict  with  the  papal  power.  It 
lay  in  that  one  sentence,  which  carries  the  whole  go^el  with  it. 
that  justification  by  liaith  is  the  Articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis 
EccLESLE.  The  great  reformer  was  well  nigh  inspired,  to  find 
out  this  truth,  and  to  di^nter  it  from  the  grave  of  tradition  and 
ceremony  under  which  it  lay  buried,  and  to  hold  it  up  so  that 
men  should  see  its  living  glory.  For  nothing  is  a  greater 
characteristic  of  inspiration  than  this :  the  seeing  of  great  truths 
in  their  simplicity,  all  extraneous  things  being  cut  off.  This 
was  what  made  Christ  speak  as  never  man  spake;  truth  from 
the  bosom  of  eternity.  This  was  subjectively  the  inspiration  of 
the  Apostles.  And  there  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  now,  or  the 
power  of  inspiration,  in  the  possession  of  the  mind  by  one  grand 
truth.  This  is  what  the  physicians  call  madness;  but  madness 
is  nearly  allied  to  great  power  and  wisdom ;  and  sure  we  are, 
that  not  only  the  papists,  in  Luther's  time,  but  some  of  the  re- 
formers, also,  thought  that  Luther  was  mad,  and  this  truth  of 
justification  by  faith,  the  devil  that  possessed  him. 

It  is  this  truth,  which  many  in  this  age  are  losing  sight  of. 
They  are  attracted  by  form  and  tradition ;  they  dvrell  with  fond- 
ness on  what  is  time-worn  and  venerable  in  past  dispensations. 
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instead  of  the  dawn  of  q>iritaalit7  in  the  coming  glory  of  the  new. 
Tbey  regard  truth  as  the  backward  birth  of  time  and  the  chorcb, 
instead  of  the  increasing  disclosure  of  God's  Providence  and  Word. 
They  are  conservatives  in  the  church  of  that  which  is  withoixt 
faith  and  without  vitality,  and  they  seek  a  unity  in  the  church, 
which  is  the  spurious  figment  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement, 
and  not  founded  on  the  principle  of  individual  union  with  Christ 
They  accustom  themselves  to  designate  the  blessed  reformation 
itself,  as  that  great  **  schism"  whidi  ^*  shattered  the  sacramen- 
turn  unitatis,"  sbce  which  era,  '*  tsuth  has  not  dwelt  amply  and 
securely  in  any  visible  tabernacle.'*    They  blind  themselves  to 
all  the  lessons  which  history  and  experience  have  taught  in  re- 
gard to  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  espedaUy  the 
tremendous  consequences  of  attaching  to  tradition  the  value  of 
inspiration.    They  renounce  the  great  principle  rescued  from  the 
grasp  of  religious  despotism  by  the  reformation,  of  individual 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  right  of  private  judgment.  And 
they  send  us  to  the  drag-net  of  tradition  and  the  tomes  of  fathers 
baptized  in  pagan  philosophy,  to  see  assuredly  what  the  Scrip- 
tures do  mean.    They  adopt  and  praise  a  system  of  teachk^ 
which  dwells  upon  the  external  and  ritual  parts  of  religious 
service,  whilst  it  loses  sight  of  their  inner  meaning,  and  spiritual 
life ;  and  if  they  do  not  send  us  to  the  seven  sacraments  of  Rome, 
with  prayers  for  the  dead  and  purgatorial  penance  for  the  living, 
they  speak  of  the  simple  sacraments  of  Christ's  institution,  as 
containmg  an  intrinsic  saving  efficacy ;  as  being  the  only  sources 
of  divine  grace,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and  as  consti- 
tuting the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Thus  they  teach ; 
and  Aeyeven  hesitate  not,  distinctly  to  declare  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  justification  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  heresies. 

All  this  is  portentous :  betokening  dissolution  to  the  church 
wherever  it  prevails.  There  is  a  passage  in  Cowper's  Poems, 
nvhich,  if  the  poet  could  now  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  be- 
lieve himself  to  have  prophesied  when  he  wrote  it : 

When  aations  are  to  perish  in  their  eins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  lepros;^  begins ; 
The  priest,  whose  office  )•,  with  zeal  sincere, 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preserve  it  clear, 
Carelessly  nods  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink. 
While  others  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink : 
Or.  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone, 
lofoses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own : 
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His  unsuspecting  sheep  believe  it  pure ; 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  or  cure, 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot, 
The  foul  forerunner  of  a  general  rot. 
Then  truth  is  hushed,  that  heresy  may  preach, 
And  ail  is  trash  that  reason  cannot  reach : 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impressed. 
Becomes  a  mockery,  and  a  standing  jest ; 
And  faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  life  that  wins  the  skies. 
Loses  at  once  all  value  and  esteem. 
Pronounced  by  greybeards  a  pernicious  dream. 
Then  cbremont  leads  her  bigots  forth 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth : 
Whde  truths  on  which  eternal  things  depend 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find^  a  single  friend. 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command, 
They  learn  to  bow,  to  sit,  to  kneel,  to  stand, 
Happy  to  fill  religion's  vacant  place 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace. 
Such,  when  the  Teacher  of  his  church  was  there, 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were. 
Btifir  in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  oracles  divine ; 
Their  learning  ieffendary,  false,  absurd. 
And  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  word : 
The^  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good, 
Pufied  up  with  gifls  they  never  understood. 
He  judged  them  with  as  terrible  a  frown 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath  had  brought  him  down. 

We  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a  great  division  through  the 
world,  between  what  is  of  Rome  and  what  is  of  the  gospel ; 
between  what  is  formal  and  what  is  spiritual.  If  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  all  error  will  be  reduced  to  a  singular  sort  of 
unity,  and  Antichrist  will  be  the  great  towering  form,;  around 
which  its  enormous  chrystals  congregate.  That  there  is  sack  a 
principle  of  centralization  in  error,  as  well  as  truth,  no  one  can 
doubt  who  believes  that  the  cause  and  source  of  error  is  not  so 
much  weakness  as  sin.  The  church  of  Rome  owes  her  supre-^ 
macy  to  the  despotic  unity  with  which  she  has  pursued  the  wor- 
ship of  form ;  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church  being  the  ob' 
ject  of  her  efforts.  The  disciples  of  Christ  must  owe  their  suc- 
cess in  the  conflict  with  Romanism  to  the  power  of  faith,  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  purpose,  for  the  conversion  of  the  soul. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

OVTLIXES  OP  THE  HiSTOftT  OT  HeBSEW  PulOLOGT. 

Wj  ftamt  DeL-tzach.  Pk.  D-  of  th«  CoiT'Tiiiy  «f  Lgipwr.    Itewliiei  tnm  Ac  Latta  bv 
Wa,  W,  TorftO,  UMU\tCLjt  m  Ue^ev  «  tte  Ca^a  T^e«k  flem.  K.  T. 

DcKCfo  the  pablication  of  that  most  noUe  moDmneiit  iji  Gcr- 
mao learaingy  indostrj,  and  tjpoaraphica]  skill, tke  Hebrew^ 
Chaklee  Concordance  of  Dr.  Jolios  Fdrat,  there  was  tsned 
in  the  year  ISSS,  a  work,  small  in  size,  but  in  merit  of  raagwi- 
cent  proportions,  entitled,  ^Jeturun^sivtProltgQma^n  mCW- 
eardcuUtas  V.  T.  a  Julio  Fuerstio  editas  lAri  tresJ^  Its  author. 
Dr.  Franz  Delitzsch,  who  has  given  many  other  crodlte  pobli- 
cations  to  the  world,  is  the  intimate  friend  and  SiTorite  disciple 
of  Dr.  Fflrst,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the  Pre&ce  to  his 
Concordance,  where  this  work  is  largely  quoted,  in  the  highest 
terms  of  affisction  and  respect  The  d»gn  of  the  publication, 
as  appears  from  its  title,  is  to  explain  and  defend  the  principles 
on  wnich  the  learned  editor  of  the  Concordance  proceeded  in  the 
execution  of  h'ls  task,  and  particularly  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  and  original  lexicon  which  forms  its  principal  feature. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  tiiat  the  au&or  has  enjoyed, 
throughout,  the  assistance  and  concurrence  of  Dr.  Furst,  who 
speaks  of  the  work  as  containing  a  complete  exposition  of  his 
tneory,  and  of  its  author  as  one  ^  quo  nemo  adhuc  melius  men- 
tern  meam  perspexit,  et  ad  sensum  sententiamque  meam  peni- 
tins  penetrarit.''  The  Jesurun  b  divided  into  three  books :  the 
first  comprises  the  history  of  Hebrew  philology  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  down  to  the  present  day ;  the  second  treats  of  the 
value  of  Jew'ish  tradition,  and  of  the  comparison  of  the  language 
with  itself  and  with  its  dialects ;  and  the  third  advocates  the 
comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Indo-germanic  languages, 
especially  the  Sanscrit  The  following  article  is  a  translation 
of  the  first  book,  which,  from  the  lucid  order  of  die  narration, 
the  acuteness  of  its  criticism,  and  the  amount  of  new  and  valu- 
able information  it  contains,  it  is  thought  will  prove  an  accept* 
able  present  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  critical  study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  or  who  feel  interested  in  the  history  of  their 
bterpretation. 
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It  cMinot  be  denied,  that  the  study  of  the  s&cred  hlDguage  and 
of  Hebrew  literature  has  made  such  great  progress  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  that  if  the  Church,  which  now  seems  almost  divested 
of  the  adornments  of  learning,  would  only  strive  to  turn  all 
these  improvements  to  her  own  use,  and  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  the  cause  of  divine  truth,  she  mi^ht  hope  to  collect 
and  to  st<»re  up  a  more  plenteous  and  joyAil  harvest  of  fruits 
than  die  has  ever  yet  obtained  from  this  source.  He  who  should 
▼enture  to  contraaict  this,  must  be  regarded  as  mentally  bereft  of 
sight  and  hearing :  he  must  be  blind  to  the  state  of  things 
around  him,  and  deaf  to  the  instructive  voice  of  history.  Mea- 
gre and  defective  was  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language 
whickan  exceedinglv  few  of  the  early  doctors  of  the  Churdi 
(whose  names  are  renilgent  with  gloryfrom  other  sources)  ac- 
quired with  immense  labor  and  difficulty  from  the  schools  of 
the  Jews.  For  they  were  destitute  of  every  aid  except  the  in- 
structions of  their  Jewish  teachers,  who  then  made  use  among 
Aemselves  of  the  modem  Hebrew,  a  language  greatly  differing 
from  the  ancient,  by  reason  of  the  corruptions  introduced  into  it 
from  foreign  tongues,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned  to  treat 
the  sacred  language  grammatically,  or  to  make  a  proper  dis« 
tinctioB  between  it  and  the  deteriorated  modem  idiom.  Hence 
ft  arose,  that  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  as  the 
Bathers  of  the  Churoh  were  enabled  with  much  painstaking  to 
acquire;  was  founded  on  the  Jewish  method,  in  itself  imper- 
fiect  aftd  hard  to  be  understood,  and  unaccompanied  by  even  a 
.moderate  acquaintance  with  the  grammar  and  history  of  the 
language. 

Now  it  is  certain;  that  however  a  people,  guided  as  it  were 
by  a  subtle  and  secret  instinct,  may  excel  in  the  practical  use 
of  ti^  own  language,  it  alwavs  remains  to  them:  something 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  until,  turning  it  from  its  mere  sub- 
jective use  into  an  c^ect  of  contemplation,  they  begin  to  asoer* 
tain  its  principles  and  to  pres^^e  its  purity,  by  comparing  it 
with  other  languages,  and  analyzing  the  laws  on  which  its 
stracture  depends,.  Who  does  not  know  how  egregiously  Plato 
(see  only  his  Cratylus)'  and  he  among  the  Jews  who  most  re- 
sembles him,  Pbilo  of  Alexandria,  blunder  in  the  exposition  of 
their  mother-tongues  ?  se  much  so  in  fact,  that  one  can  hardly 
tell  whether  they  are  in  jest  or  in  earnest !  So  too  among  tl^ 
Bomans,  do  not  M.  Terentius  V«rro  and  the  dd  jurists,  wh^ 
attemptbg  to  give  the  etymons  of  Latin  words,  whidi  they  not 
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unfreqaently  do  in  the  Digests, — we  say,  4o  not  tbcse  1 
tainly  grave  and  sober  enough  at  other  times,  seem  then  to  be  la- 
boring under  a  sort  of  serio-ltidicroQS  halhicination  ?  And  such  h 
the  case  with  the  talmadical  doctors,  who  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  profoundly  versed  in  the  speaking  and  writing  of 
Hebrew :  as  soon  as  they  attempt  to  cxfdain  the  laws  ct  oob- 
struclion  or  the  formation  of  the  language,  they  descend  at  obce 
to  the  most  ridiculous  fancies.  The  reason  is,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  grammar,  which  was  not  cokiTated  as  a  adenoe 
till  some  centuries  after ;  their  only  guide  was  nature,  whicli, 
although  it  gave  them  a  kind  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  analogies  of  the  language,  could  not  enable  them  to 
furnish  a  rational  and  satisfactory  explanatioD  thereof  to  others. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  talmudic  writings  there  is  manifested  a 
most  acute  and  subtle  appreciation  of  £e  laws  of  grammar,  not 
indeed  openly  and  clearly  stated,  but  wrapped  op  in  die  intii* 
cacies  of  the  Midrash,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  grammatical 
and  masoretical;  jet  even  those  remarks  whose  correctneM 
grammatical  science  has  since  cx)nfirmed,  are  the  result  ratbcr 
of  natural  tact  than  of  a  sdentific  aj^lication  of  the  reaaonii^ 
powers. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  how  superfidal  must  have  been  that  ac- 

2uaintance  with  the  Hebrew  which  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Ihurch  obtained  from  the  Jews  of  the  talmudic  age ;  for,  as 
they  neither  did  nor  could  possess  that  incommunicable  idtintive* 
ness  b^  which  the  Jews  themselves  in  a  manner  divined  the 
formation  and  laws  of  the  language,  their  knowledge  was  merely 
traditional  or  conjectural,  loose  and  yaeue ;  and  they  were  pre* 
served  from  more  dangerous  defects  onfy  by  the  analogy  of  their 
religious  belief.  Nevertheless,  the  undyine  gratitude  of  the 
Church  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  as  the  men 
who  transplanted  the  seeds  and  offshoots  of  the  holy  language 
from  the  Jewish  nurseries  into  the  garden  of  the  Church,  and 
who  with  admirable  industry  laid  the  first  foundation  of  Hebrew 
learning  in  the  minds  of  Christendom.  Origen  (bom  about 
186,  died  253),  on  being  smitten  with  the  desire  of  learning 
the  sacred  tongue,  journeyed  into  Palestine  to  visit  the  famous 
monuments  of  Jewish  antiquity,  and  to  examine  and  if  possible 
obtain  some  Hebrew  manuscripts;  he  here  availed  himself  of 
the  instruction  and  assistance  of  learned  Jews,  among  others  of 
the  patriarch  Julius,  with  whom  it  appears  he  became  in* 
timately  acquainted.    Jerome  (b.  331,  d.  420)  contbued  to 
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ah  extreme  old  aige  a  tnost  ardent  student  of  the  Hebrew ;  and 
from  the  time  when  in  early  youth  be  lived  alone  with  a  Chris- 
tian Jew  and  learned  the  first  elements  of  the  language,  he 
Sared  neither  labor,  study,  nor  expense,,but  toiled  unceasingly 
rough  all  opposing  dimculties,  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  "Hebrew  verity."  On  returning,  to  Jwusalem 
from  Egypt,  he  placed  himself  under  the  instruction  of  one  Bar- 
Chanin^,  (whom  RuHnus  cohtemptuously  calls  3arabbas,)  a  man 
ot  singular  learning,  a^  is  evident  from  his  pupil,  and  who,  in- 
duced T)y  a  large  reward,  was  wont  to  receive  the  latter  into  his 
house  by  night,  to  avoid  the  enmity  of  his  own  people.  Jerome 
also  associated  with  himself,  in  the  work  of  translating  and  ex- 
pound'mg  the  Scriptures,  some  of  the  most  Jearned  of  the  Jews, 
whose  ability  he  speaks  highly  of,  as  in  his  epistles  to  Damasus* 
In  fact,  he  estimated  the  importance  of  Jewish  learning  and 
the  authority  of  Jewish  tradition  much  more  highly  than  his  con- 
temporaries }  in  consequence  of  which,  although  he  affected  to 
be  carrying  on  a  controversy  with  the  Jews,  he  acquired  the 
censttre.and  the  enmity  of  many^  even  of  St.  Augustine  himself, 
who  knew  not  that  the  Punic  and  the  Hebrew  were  the  same 
language.  "  Memini,"  says  he,  in  his  preface  to  Job,  "  me  ob 
intelligentiam  hujus  volummis  Lyddceum  quendam  prseceptorem, 
qui  apud  Hebraeos  primus  haberi  putabatur,  non.parvis  rede- 
nusse  nummis,  cujus  doctrina  an  aliquid  profecerim,  neseio." 
And  agab,  in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  he  says, 
**  Cum  literis  a  me  nuper  flagitassetis,  ut  vobis  Paralipomenon 
latino  sermone  transferrem,  de  Tiberiade  legis  quendam  doc- 
torem,  qui  apud  Hebraeos  admirationi  habebatur,  assumsi  et 
contun  cum  eo  a  vertice,  ut  aiunt,  usque  ad  extremum  un- 
guem.**  When,  being  already  advanced  in  years,  he  desired  to 
undertake  the  study  of  the  Chatdee  language,  he  again  had  re- 
liourse  to  the  Synagogue,  and  placed  himself  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  Jew  who  was  well  versed  in  both  languages ;  follow- 
ing in  this  the  example  of  Origen,  whose  doctrinal  errors  he 
rejected. 

By  pursuing  thismethodof  study,  Jerome  became  the  most  eru- 
dite and  learned  doctor  of  the  ancient  Church,  being  able  to  excel 
Origen  by  the  fact  that  the  schools  of  Palestine  were  in  his  own 
time  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.*  There  w%is,  indeed,  a  great 
similarity  and  equafity  in  the  state  ofHcbrfew  studies  in  the  1^'na- 

•  I.  6.  Carjjzov,  Critica  Sacra  VI.  §  2. 
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^om  and  m  the  Clavdiy  m  the  tiae  of  tbe  talavfe  viilas 
if  this  ba  bad  beat  rccoeiused  bj  JohJ  Clmtm,ibaA  eamm 
f^n^er  of  the  Fathers,  be  would  bare  made  vae  of  other 
poof  against  Hartbiiay  in  his  Qtuuiwmes  Bftm^mmmr  la- 
deed,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  works  of  Jtinmt»  I  caa 
aafeljr  affirm,  that  be  has  gathered  with  soch  care  and  taste  iaio 
the  treasorj  of  the  Church  whatever  of  most  pieuoai  the 
Synagogue  had  to  c&t,  that,  next  to  the  Tahnod  itself,  his 
writings  form  the  best  somce  whence  to  derire  a  ksowledge  of 
ancient  Jewish  tradition ;  ahhoogh  it  is  tme,  that  the  stall  ia 
the  Hebrew  language  which  Origen  and  Jerome  acqnired  bom 
their  Jewish  instructors  was,in  accordance  with  the  times,  de- 
fective, and  partook  of  the  corruptions  of  the  tahnodic  cfialect, 
which  presented  as  it  were  a  rude  image  of  the  ancient  Hebrew. 
The  Church  moreover  in  succeeding  ages,  as  we  doU  see  here- 
after, continued  in  her  Hebrew  studies  to  foUow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Synagogue,  which  bad  been  divinely  constituted 
the  guardian,  not  only  of  the  sacred  volume  in  its  original  ferai, 
but  also  of  the  Hebrew  language  itsel£  Consequently  tbooe 
Fathers  of  the  Church  who  possess  any  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, attribute  it  to  the  Synagogue ;  and  this  knowledge,  al- 
though turned  by  them  from  a  profane  to  a  sacred  use,  is  never 
superior  to  that  of  their  instructors,  but  on  the  contrary  is  usu- 
ally m6re  rude,  more  iihperfect,  and  rarely  can  be  said  to  equal 
it.  Hence  in  the  works  of  the  older  Fathers  that  agreement  with 
,  the  tradition  of  the  antiquated  Synagogue,  and  that  preconceived 
mode  of  exposition  not  founded  on  argument,  which  perhaps  the 
further  it  is  removed  from  grammatical  rules  is  so  mucbthe  more 
likely  to  have  bit  on  the  truth ; — hence  those  ridiculous  etymo- 
logies, that  idle  trifling  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  and  those 
attempts  at  explaining  Greek  proper  names  from  the  Hebrew  ;* 
— ^hence  that  mixture  of  the  modern  with  the  ancient  tongue,t 

*  See  the  second  part  of  Origen's  book  de  Jfowtunbus^  in- 
serted in  0pp.  Hieron.  by  Martianay,  but  swarming  with  errors ; 
e.  g*  Koloaaug  (>■  *f1V9  Vip  ^pttifii  yiwofUPti),  %olbvla  (ae  M^il 
imoMuaXvfifikvti),  Comp.  Philo  I.  p.  57.  M.  Ai&iania  (sx  mao^m, 
nt'^y  tcardpwn(:\  b.  Taanit  f.  20.  Nuiodiifiog  (ncn  mpj©  yinnpj 
•n'»apa,from  TO- 

f  As  ^atar6g,  comp.  of  Aram.  KDD  and  Heb*  vm  serpens  apos- 
tata  (Irenaui^  in  Dial.  c.  Tryphone)  ;  "iiDKa  natSila  from  mod. 
Heb.  *tDK  (prigm  ad  Matt.  18 :  19)  ^  "^d-^  tenutio  oterna  et  odium, 
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that  resemblance  in  grammatical  terminology,  the  not  Qoder- 
staoding  of  which  has  caused  Clericus  to  detract  greatly  from 
the  honor  due  to  the  Fathers;  and  finally  that  midrasKic  volu- 
bility which  took  its  rise  partly  from  the  fact  that  they  as  well 
as  the  doctors  of  the  Talmud  w^re  (as  is  evident  irom  their 
vacillating  i)ronunciation)*  destitute  of  the  masoretic  punctua- 
tion, whose  invention  is  an  enigma  more  obscure  than  Plato's 
number,  and  the  want  of  which  gav«  rise  to  a  multitude  of  mon- 
strous forms.  Whatever  they  knew  of  the  Hebrew  language 
they  had  learned  from  the  Jews,  by  whom  it  was  stUT  €m- 

Eloyed,  in  like  manner  as  a  traveller,  passing  through  the 
orders  of  a  foreign  cduntry,  partially  aoauires  its  language 
and  afterwards  forgets  it.  Of  grammatical  principles  they,  as 
well  as  the  native  sdiolars,  Were  ignorant ;  and,  making  use  of 
the  language  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  explain  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  give  theoiselves  no  concern  respecting  its  laws  or 
internal  analogies.  The  cognate  languages,  as  the  Punic  and 
Syriac,  which  some  of  them  were  acquainted  with^  they  knew 
not  how  to  use,  and  hence  were  forced  to  depend  entirely  on 
Jewish  tradition ;  this  they  are  wont  to  follow  in  accordance  with 
the  analoey  of  faith,  and  if  they  occasionally^  desert  it,  they  are 
apt  to  fall  into  absurdity.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  terming  this 
the  lowest  stage  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Church. 

In  what  may  be  called  its  mtddle  stage,  the  study  of  He- 
brew literature  made  less  progress  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  these  preparatives;  and  we  here  behold  the  Syna- 
gogue pressing  forward  with  rapid  strides,  while  the  Church 
lags  at  a  languid  pace  bdiind.  The  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
Geoaim,  being  impelled  thereto  by  an  emulation  of  the  Arabian 
scholars,  returned  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  lipplied  themselves  to  grammatical  investigations,  which 
had  received  a  new  impulse  in  the  ninth  century.  In  this  re- 
spect they  far  excelled  the  Arabians,  inasmuch  as  they  did 

from  Aram.  ttdO,  *fa&  (Cyprian  0pp.  p.  4^  Rigalt ;  comp.  b.  Sa^ 
bat.  f.  58.  I'^is  rixi  n«5»  mi*^  in  '»3'^  nn  ^tq);  Dbi«  prius  « 
Aram.  «iViarTtt  jl^Jerome  ad  Gen.  28 :  19). 

*  Thus  Jerome,  in  eoist.  ad  Evangeiam^  (II.  p.  570.  Par.) ; 
^*  Nee  refert  utrnm  Siuim  an  Salim  nominetur,  cum  vocalibua 
in  medio  Hteris  perraro  ntantur  Hebr»i,  etfro  voltmtate  leetarum 
ac  varietate  regionum  eadem  verba  diversis  sonis  atque  accentibus 
pronuncientur*" 
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not  treat  the  Hebrew  as  a  solitary  language,  ^arale  from  the 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  bat  embraced  tbe  wbale' Sbetnitish  fsaxaij 
in  tbeir  researches  *  Already  had  Jydah  ben^Karish  (about 
8dQ)  revired  tbe  study  of  tbe  Targums,  which  in  the  inereasing 
spread  of  the  Arabic  language  had  become  neglected,  and  de-> 
monstrated  \fy  ingeniously  sdected  examples  the  use  of  both  Ae 
Aramaic  and  Arabic  in  tbe  illustration  of  the  Hebrew.  How 
long  ago,  too,  by  the  labors^  of  Saadias  of  Fayum  (d.  942), 
was  tbe  doctrine  of  the  roots,  the  forms,  and  the  points  of  tbe 
sacred  language  explained  in  works  written  in  Hebrew  anci 

*  We  find  no  use  made  by  the  Arabs  of  comparisons  either 
wkh  the  Shemitish  or  with  other  languages.  Their  labors  in 
the  investigation  of  their  motherHongoe  were  so  extensive  and 
profound,  that,  restricted  to  it  as  they  were  by  their  religious 
seruples,  they  /lid  not  pass  beyond  its  bounds.  H^ce  in  their 
productions  they  constantly  betray  their  ignor^ce  of  the  cog- 
nate  languages ;  and  the  etymologies  of  Hebrew  nances  given  in 
the  Koran  rarely  even  approach  the  truth.  They  knew  more  of  the 
Aramaic  than  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Arabia  and 
in  the  neighboring  countries  made  use  of  the  Aramaic  until 
they  acquired  the  Arabic  language;  so  that  when  a  word  b 
called  Hebrew  by  Arabian  writers,  it  19  usually  Aramaic,  But 
the  few  words  which  they  accidentally  became  acquainted  with, 
however  closely  resembling  the  Arabic  in  form  and  meaning, 
they  were  incapable  of  using  in  the  prosecution  of  further  com- 
parisons with  the  Hebrevtr  or  Arabic*  For  whatever  presented  a 
similarity  to  the  Arabic  language,  seemed  to  them  to  have  de* 
generated  from  the  perfect  model  of  their  native  tongue ;  which 
God  himself,  as  well  as  the  angels  and  slants  that  dwell  in  para- 
dise, were  feigned  to  spedk.  They  held  that  the  entire  know- 
ledge both  of  the  materials  and  structure  of  their  language  was 
to  be  drawn  from  the  ante-mohammedan  poems  and  traStioas, 
the  Koran,  the  traditions  of  Islam  called  Hadithy  and  lastly  from 
the  pure  domestic  and  native  speech  of  the  Bedouins.  If  any 
one  had  attempted  to  deduce  a  knowledge  of  the  language  from 
any^cAher  source,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  looked  upon  as 
heretical.  They  scarcely  even  dreamed  of  what  might  have  been 
done  for  the  elucidation  of  their  language  by  internal  compari- 
son alone ;  there  are  indeed  a  few  specimens  in  the  commentaries 
of  Beidkawi  of  what  may  be  effisctcd  in  this  way,  but  they  are 
sewncely  the  first  beginnings  of  this  important  matter.  The  above 
has  been  kindly  and  liberally  furnished  me  by  H.  L,  Fleisokef » 
the  light  and  ornament  of  our  University. 
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AraUo,  aDd  made  use  <rf*  in  translatiog  and  expcmodloff  the 
sacred  volume !  Another  distinguished  individual  was  Mdah 
ibn^Chayujy  of  Fez,  called  also  Mu  Ztkeriya,  who  is  justly 
fityled  the  Father  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  w1k>,  opposing  tbbe 
license  of  the  elder  gtaqoanarians,  was  the  first  that  confined 
withfn  certain  limits  the  theory  of  verbal  roots,  and  confirmed  the 
doctrine  of  their  ttiliteral  form.  A  little  of  his  teaming  found 
its  way  into  the  Church ;  but  wonderfully  perverted,  aiMl  in  no 
wise  improved  upon,  much  less  perfected.  He  is  followed  by  a 
host  of  distinguished  grammariaM»  among  whom  are  the  well 
known  names  oi  .ffbultDcMA  Merwtm  Um-Etanah^  the  author  of 
•even  books  of  grammar ;  Samuel  Magid^  who  left  twenty^wo 
books ;  Moses  GecatUim^li  Jakob  EUtzairi^  Itm-Ezra^  the  Ti- 
bcmitBf  |Dd  the  KimiMs.^ 

But  we  are  ashamed  to  confess  that  the  Church,  in  which 
the  written  werd  of  God  was  becoming  daily  of  less  esteeai, 
Jeft  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Jews,  from  which  in  her  lack 
of  other  aids  she  might  have  derived  the  ffreatest  benefit,  com- 

t lately  untouched.  Indeed^  the  less  the  holy  Scriptures  were 
ad  in  honor,  the  less  were  Hebrew  studies  prosecuted ;  so  that 
when  any  applied  tl^emsdves  to  them  for  controversial  purposes, 
they  were  found  unequal  to  the  Jews  in  point  of  skill.  In  the 
timeof  Charkmagne,the  Hebrew  language  was  indeed  publicly 
taught  by  the  Emperor^s  orders,  but  the  experiment '  was  not 
att«ided  with  much  success,  n^  was  it  persevered  in.  The 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  had  sunk  under  the  bar- 
barism of  ages,  found  a  champion  in  the  great  Frederic  II.,  the 
son  of  Henry 'VI.  and  Gonstantia,  daughter  of  the  long  of  Sici- 
ly, who  undertook  an  expedition  to  Palestine  \ti  1226,  and, 
having  conquered  Jerusalem  and  a  great  part  of  Syria,  brought 
back  into  Europe,  amope  the  richest  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
Orientals,  a  number  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  manpsoript&f  Of 
those  in  Arabic,  he  bad  many  translated  into  Latin  hj  the  scho- 
lars of  Bolo^a,  and  into  Hebrew  by  one  Jacobus  Anatolius,  a 
Jew ;  but  this  latter  was  so  wedded  heart  and  soul  to  the  Ara- 
bic, and  with  it  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  that  he  was  nnable  to 
do  much  for  the  restoration  of  Hebrew  learning,  especially  in 

*  i>.  Da?id  Luzaatto,  Prblegt>meni  ad  un«i  Qraminaiica  Ra- 
gionata  ddla  lingua  Ebraica.  (Padova,  1886.)  p.  36.  ss. 

f  Cospinian.  de  Ccsaribus,  p.  419.  Boxhorn,  Hist.  Univtrs, 
p.  779^    ^acionis  Ghron.  p.  517« 
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the  rode  and  benighted  age  in  whtcb  he  lived.  Thus  tbe  ChHrdi 
suffered  several  centuries  to  elapse,  in  which  to  her  shame  and 
disgrace,  while  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontift  kept  continu- 
ally increasing,  tbe  study  of  letters  was  neglected  and  laid  pros- 
trate, and  even  the  remembrance  of  the  Hebrew  gradually  faded 
away  and  become  e^ctinct. 

Vet,  even  in  these  wretched  and  lamentable  times,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Church  received  some 
additions.  For  even  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuiies,  a  woiv- 
d^rfiil  series  of  events  imposed  on  the  Churdi  the  necessity  of 
providing  against  harm  to  herself,  from  her  ienorance  c^Onen- 
tal  letters.  Tbe  descendants  of  the  Moors  and  the  Saracens,  who 
were  bound  up  in  the  Mohammedan  superatition,  had  now  long 
held  possession  of  Spain,  and  had  reduced  it  almost  c^pkfdy 
under  their  sway.  Nor  less  great  was  the  concourse  of  Jews 
who  had  collected  there  from  the  time  of  Adrian,  and  whose 
number  was  continuallv  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  those  who, 
driven  out  of  their  settlements  in  Babylonia,  sought  a  refuse  in 
the  West  Both  of  these  classes  turned  their  whole  energies  to 
the  study  of  tbedogy,  medicine,  and  the  philosophy  of  language; 
while  in  the  Church  the  cultivation  of  polite  letters,  was  entirely 
eiven  up  and  abolished.  Thdr  distinguished  erudition  left  thle 
.Church  ages  behind,  and  armed  them  with  an  almost  incalcula- 
ble power  against  her,  sunk  as  she  was  in  ignorance  and  barin- 
rism.  Their  singular  industry  caused  them  also  greatly  to  excel 
the  Christian  clergy  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  saences ;  so 
that,  in  their  encounters  with  Christians,  who  were  ignorant 
both  of  philosophy  and  philology,  they  were  wont  to  be^  away 
the  palm.  The  Christians,  therefore,  lest  they  should  become 
the  sport  and  ridicule  of  their  enemies,  and  suffer  from  the  mouths 
and  pens  of  those  whose  swords  they  bad  already  so  severely 
felt,  now  turned  their  attention  to  those  branches  of  learning 
in  which  they  found  that  their  enemies  excelled.  They  ap* 
applied  themselves,  accordingly,  to  philosophy  and  physics,  and 
also,  that  they  might  be  a  match  for  the  impiety  of  the  Mussul- 
mans and  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  to  the  languages  of  both 
these  people*  And  now  again,  as  in  former  times,  the  Church 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  Synagogue.  She  did 
not,  however,  employ  the  aid  of  Jews  remaining  in  ccmnexion 
with  tbe  Synagogue  to  prove  the  way  to  the  requisition  of  the 
Hebrew,  but  of  proselytes  who  come  over  to  her, — the  most  of 
whom,  however,  appear  to  have  been  but  little  skilled  in  tht 
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langQ]lge  and  literature  of  their  forefathers.  RaymuTidus  de 
Penna  Fortiy  a  Dominican  (b.  1175,  d.  1275)  of  the  convent  of 
Toledo,  1250,  in  consequence  of  magnificent  I'ewards  offered  by 
the  king^s  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that 
they  should  begin  to  study  the  languages  of  the  Moors  and  Jews ; 
and  also  instituted  an  Oriental  luminary,  at  the  royal  expense, 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  might  thus  be  brought 
into  the  Church,  Raymtmdus  MaHvniy  a  Catalonian  (b.  1236), 
a  celebrated  defender  of  the  Church,  was  at  this  time  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the.Oriental  schools ;  he  studied  with  one  Paul, 
a  convert,  who,  in  1263  and  again  in  1264,  obtained  the  favor 
of  the  king  in  a  eontest  at  the  court  of  Barcelona  with  Nach* 
men  of  Gerona,  and  was  ifhe  first  since  the  time  of  Jerome  who 
can  be  considered  as  at  all  learned  in  the  Hebrew. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Clemens  V. 
endeavored  to  reinstate  the  institutions  of  Raymond  de  Penna 
and  the  kirtgs  of  Spain,  which,  either  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  times  or  the  want  of  means,  had  been  suffered  to  sink  into 
neglect.  In  the  Council  of  Vienna,  in  1311,  he  published  a 
decree  that  in  every  university  there  slwtdd  be  established  six 
professors  of  the  HAreWy  Chatdeej  and  Arabic  languages^  and 
this  for  the  same  purpojse  as  formerly,  namely,  that  the  Church 
might  thus  be  able  either  to  repulse  ner  enemies  or  to  win  them 
over  to  herself.  On  the  promulgation  of  this  pontifical  decree, 
which  was  repeated  and  confirmed  in  the  Council  of  Basle,  the 
doctori  of  the  Church,  who,  after  their  many  vain  attempts,  had 
not  yet  mastered  the  language,  had  again  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  Jewish  proselytes ;  but  as  the  Church  had  of  late  obtained  but 
few  of  these,  and  still  fewer  who  could  be  (galled  men  of  learning, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  appoint  a  single  professor  of  the 
Hebrew  for  two  entire  centuries  in  any  university,  if  we  except 
a  solitary  one  at  Oxford.*  But  finalljr  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  learning  began  gradually  to  revive,  and  the  decree  of  Vi- 
enna was  renew^,  many,  stimulated  thereto  by  the  Jews  who 
had  adopted  the  profession  of  Christianity,  applied  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  number  of  converts 
indeed  in  this  century  was  mucn.greater  than  in  the  preoedin?  one 
and  among  them  there  occur  to  us  some  who  were  rather  distin- 

*  Uirich,  De  Lingu»  £braicsB  inter  Christianos  ante  Reuch- 
Iinum  cultu,  Hals  1751.  Reinhard,  De  Fatis  Studii  Hebr®o- 
Bihlici  inter  Ghristianos,  Vitembergs  1721. 
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Snished  in  Uiat  dark  age,  as  Hieronvmut  de  8,  Fide,  Pmdms 
urgensisy  Alphonsus  de  Spina^  Padus  de  Hertdia^  md  Uber-- 
tas  Caminetus^  celebrated  for  bis  knowledge  of  foorteeii  Ian- 
^ages.  It  must  be  owned^  boweyer,  tbat  tbe  Christiaos  of 
that  age  pusbed  their  Hebrew  studies  no  further  than  as  tbey 
migbt  subserve  tbe  purposes  of  controversy. .  Tbdr  studies  weie 
entirely  of  a  polemical  character ;  tbat  is,  they  wcsDe  undertaken 
for  tbe  sake  of  defendbg  and  propagating  the  doctrines  of 
tbe  Church ;  and  very  rarely  was  an  acquaintance  cultivated  with 
the  Hebrew  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  elucidation  of  Boly  WriL 
The  Synagogue,  on  the  other  hand,  had  labored  since  thie  times 
of  Origen  and  Jerome,  with  tbe  profoundest  learning  and  most 
admirable  industry,  in  tbe  investigation  of  its  language ;  and 
bad  produced  such  an  abundance  of  grammatical  treatises,  as 
might  have  well  supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  Church.  The 
olckr  grammarians  bad  been  followed  by  a  number  ^  eminent 
men,  who  amplified  and  in  many  respects  completed,  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  Spanish  or  Italian  school,  what  their 
predecessors  had  so  happily  b^^n.  To  the  older  works  were 
added  in  ibis  age,  tbe  lexicons  of  Solomon  Parchon*  (commonly 
called  Machberet,  Aruk,  or-  Sepber  Shorashim),  of  J\ndhaH 
Jehielj  a  native  of  Rome,  of  David  Kimchi^  and  Jostf  Caspe 
j^ about  130Q),  who  made  use  of  all  the  Shemitish  dialects.  He- 
orew-Arabic,  Hebrew-French,!  Hebrew-German,  and  Hebrew- 
Italian  dossaries,  arranged  either  alphabetically  or  according  to 
tbe  booKS  of  Scripture,  oesides  works  on  grammar,  were  com- 
posed by  Samuel  nenvenasti  (about  l300),  reripot  Duron Efodi^ 
jmanuel  Romi,  Salomo  ben-^Ma  Mare  Jarchi^  Messer  Xeosy 
David  Bm-Yahya,  and  many  others,  whose  very  names  are  to 
this  day  unknown  to  the  Church. 

The  rising  sun  of  grammatical  learning  which  »n>eaied  in 
Persia,  passed  over  in  its  course  to  Africa  and  to  opain,  and, 
illuminating  with  its  radiance  the  remotest  countries  of  the 
earth,  penetrated  even  to  Germany,  where  the  Nakdani^  awak- 

*  Bom  in  the  maritime  town  of  Calalayad  (Bilbilis  Nora) ; 
he  wrote  at  Salerno  1161,  Cod.  de  Bossi  764s  1038. 

t  fococke,  Porta  Mosis,  p.  18.  God,  Paul.  Lips.  108.,  fol» 
R088.  1109. 

X  Among  these  was  Simson  ba-Nakdan,  whose  grammatieal 
work  IB  preserved  entire  in  tbe  Bibl.  Paulina  at  Leipsic,  in  a 
MS.  written  on  parchment  (No.  )(M^}.    It  is  composed  tnt 
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log  from  the  deep  of  former  ages,  apd  disregarding  the  advefse 
state  of  the  times,  gave  themselves  up  to  grammatical  and  criti- 
cal studies.  The  Church^.however,  remained  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber,  resting  content  with  her  slender  borrowed  stock  of 
Hebrew  knowledge,  with  which  she  considered  herself  sufficient- 
ly fi^nished  for  combat  with  her  enemies.  The  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, whose  guardian  and  interpreter  she  ought  to  have  been, 
die  did  not  hold  in  sufficient  estimation,  to  strive  on  their  account 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  profounder  knowledge  of  the  holy  tongue. 
Is  it  not  indeed  wonderful  that  J\Picolas  da  Xyra>  of  Normandy, 
who,  moreover,  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  a  converted 
Jew  (d.  1341),  was  the  first  among  Christian  authors  since  the 
time  of  Origen  and  Jerome,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  espe- 
cially of  Solomon  Isaaki,  m%de  use  of  a  knowledge  of  the  He* 
brew  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  1  Is  it  not  a  reproach 
^nd  disgrace  to  the  Chprch,  that  nearly  five  hundred  years  after 
the  golden  age  of  graoamatical  science  among  the  Jews,  Johan* 
nesfieuchlin  should  have  compiled  the  first  dictionary  and  gram- 
mar at  all  worthy  of  the  name  (1506),*  and  by  which  he  fan- 
cied he  had  erect^  to  himself  a  *^  monumentum  a^re  perenniuf "  1 
Reuchlin  studied  at  Vienna  under  Jakob  Jehiel  Loans,  physician 
to  the  Emperor,  and  at  Rome  under  Obadia  iSA>rno ;  be  was 
also  liberally  assisted  by  Job.  Bfsham,  a  minister  of  IJIm,  who 
bad  obtained  several  grammatical  works  from  the  Jews  of  that 
place,  before  they  were  expelled  from  it,  and  had  caused  them 
to  be  translated.  He  borrowed  from  the  Jews  every  thing 
taught  by  him,  even  to  their  terminology,  and  not  excepting  a 


tirely  on  the  principles  of  the  Spanish  school,  and  is  a  care* 
fully  digested  performance,  exhibiting  a  skilful  use  of  the  most 
distinguished  grammarians  of  Spain  and  Fri^nce,  (among  others 
of  b-^ntDrt-p  oniaK  'n  fol.  1  a.,  and  Josef  Chazan  of  Troyes,  fol. 
69  \y,) ;  the  latter  part  of  the  work  is  truly  excellent,  ex* 
pounaing  masoretically  the  doctrine  of  the  voweh  and  ac* 
cents,  which  is  founded  on  the  Masora  and  the  best  MSS. 

*  It  is  annecessary  to  notice  particularly  tbe  attempts  in  tbis 
line  of  Petrm  J^iger^  a  Dominican  Monk  (Rudimenta  LinguflB 
Hebraies  c.  1450  mt.  Paris),  and  of  Conrad  PeUitatiy  who  is 
•aid,  in  the  Ghroniclfrs  of  Neustadt,  to  have  studied  under  Eliaa 
Levita  (De  raodo  legendi  et  intelligendi  Hebriea,  Basilee 
1503).  Reui^hlin  either  did  not  know  or  would  not  notice 
ihem.  * 
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little  of  the  Cabala !  I  wish  not  to  remark  on  the  indolence 
of  the  Churchy  shown  in  the  fact  that  Scmtes  Pagninus,  an  Ital- 
ian Dominican  who  flotsrished  shortly  after  ReuchKn,  was  the 
first  since  Jerome  that  translated  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  into 
Latin  (1627),  assisted  by  Kimchi's  Liber  Radicum,  ^hich  how- 
ever he  badly  understood  throughout.  It  is  much  more  pleasing 
to  dwell  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  was 
somewhat  promoted  in  this  age  also,  and  that  the  Church,  instead 
of  retrogading  in  this  respect,  continued,  although  only  tardilj 
and  by  degrees,  to  make  some  steps  in  advance.  For  she  not 
only  began  to  make  use  of  the  grammatical  aud  lexicographical 
knowledge  of  the  Synagogue,  but,  desirous  of  convincing  the  Jews 
out  of  their  own  books,  felt  compelled  also  to  examine  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Rabbins,  which  had  been  incredibly  increased  since 
the  times  of  the  Fathers,  who  maintain  a  profound  silence  re- 
specting them.  This  wjll  be  made  sufficiently  obvioua*by  a 
comparison  of  the  Dialogus  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Pugio 
Fideiy  which  exhibits  an  excellent  and  rare  knowledge  of  Jew- 
ish literature. 

8^ We  thus  perceive  how  the  Hebrew  language^  until  the  Refor- 
mation, was  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
how  .very  few  there  were,  in  the  meantime,  that  endeavored 
hj  their  private  studies  to  bring  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
Cfhurch*  Fifteen  centuries  bad  elapsed,  and  scarcely  a  begin- 
ning was  made  towards  introducing  into  it  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew ;  but  on  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  took  place  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  it  be- 
gan in  consequence  to  be  studied  with  great  diligence  both  by 
Protestants  and  Rolnanists,  as  appears  in  the  instance  of  Thomas 
Cajetanus  (d.  1635),  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  controversy 
with  Luther,  applied  himself  to  the  stiidy  of  the  language,  assist- 
ed by  a  learned  Jew  whom  he  supported  and  rewarded  ia  various 
ways.  The  question  then  arises,  in  what  way  did  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  this  its  third  stage,  obtain  a  footing  in  the  Church, 
and  by  what  means  was  the  latter  enabled  to  acquire  and  to 
propagate  this  knowledge  1  The  Church,  it  must  fa^  answered, 
seems  by  no  means  to  have  selected  the  most  appropriate  mode 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object  It  trusted  to  the  teaching 
partly  of  those  who  had  not  themselveB  studied  under  Jews,  or 
of  illiterate  converts,  such  as  Johannes  Bdschenstein^  .Briionfm 
Margarita,  and  others,  whom  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  rude 
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and  ignorant,  men,  without  judgment  and  without  taste  f  and 
partly  to  that  of  Jews,  whose  knowledge  of  their  language  was 
as  slender  as  4t  was  profitable  to  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  for  instance  jSHai  Levita  (b.  1^2,  d  1549),  who,  from 
a  mediocre  and  slightly  esteemed  gramtparian  among  his  own 
people,!  became  a  distinguished  oracle  of  the  Church,  of  such 
weighty  authority  that  his  groundless  conjecture  respecting  the 
origm  of  the  Masoretic  and  Tiberian  punctuation,  (entirely  op- 
posed as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  the  learning  of  Palestine,  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  and  to  the  character  of  the 
Masorites,)  was  sufficient  to  lead  Lud.  Capellus,  Joh.  Morinus, 
and  others,  into  the  most  futile  opinions.  Moreorer,  hardly  had 
the  Church  been  able  to  convert  to  its  own  use  a  little  of  the  tra- 
dition and  instruction  bf  the  Synagogue,  and  to  understand 
Kimehi's  Michlol  well  enough  to  employ  it  for  the  purpose  of 
contpilation, — hardly  had  the  Buxtorfi  planted  those  trees  which, 
if  sedulously^  watereo,  might  have  borne  fruit  to  a  succeeding  age, 
— when  thefe  arose  some  who  rejected  the  authority  of  their 
Jewish  masters,  and  substituted  absurdities  concocted  from  their 
own  brains  instead.  Among  these  were  Joh.  Forster  (d.l566V 
a  pupil,  strange  to  say,  of  Reuchlin,  Samud  BolUe  (d.  1639}^ 
and  one  Bibliander,  who  all  seized  upon  the  over-bold  opinions 
expressed  by  Luther,  as  to  the  recent  invention  o^  the  points, 
(he  corrupt  state  of  the  text,  and  the  worthlessness  aod  even 
injurious  tendency  of  the  Jewish  writings  ;  but  who  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Pfeflferkom,  and  with 
how  much  modesty  he  owned  that  the  Kimchis  had  solved  thie 
diffiqulty  for  him. 

*  Among  the  more  learned  of  the  eonvertt  who  taught  He* 
brew  in  the  Romish  Church,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation^ 
are  to  be  reckoned  Jllfon8U$  Zamora  (Yocabularium  1514, 
1526),  Patdua  Paradisic  a  VeQitian,  who  was  invited  into  France 
by  Francis  1.  (De  modo  legendi  Hebraice,  Paris  1534),  and 
Gulidmus  Franchi  (iznpn  y\vb  «»«)  Sole  della  Lingua  Santa, 
Bergam.  1591,  99,1603*    Alphabetum  Hebraicum,  Rom.  1596.) 

t  Elias  Levita's  reputation  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
fact  of  his  writing  in  a  style  easier  to  be  understood,  and  more 
adapted  to  the  occidental  taste.  But  I  confess  I  do  not  com- 
prehend  on  what  grounds  it  is  affirmed  that  this  Elias  brought 
the  grammatical  system  of  the  Jews  to  perfection,  and  that  the 
more  distinguished  grammarians  who  followed  himTare  of  no 
account.    (Gesenius,  Geschicbte  der  heb.  Spraehe  $  320 
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Tbe  Churefa  was  still  an  infimt  in  the  kno^tfrledge  of  Heb^w, 
wheoi  on  account -of  the  errors  she  considered  henself  to  have  im* 
bibed  with  her  nurse's  milk,  she  came  to  tbe  conckisioD  that  die 
needed  no  further  nutriment  or  support  firom  that  quarter;  and 
although  hitherto  her  whole  knowledge  of  tbe  Hebrew  had  been 
derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  Synagogue,  she  conceived  that 
she  had  now  obtained  possession  of  the  language  in  her  own 
right,  and  consequently  set  ab6<it  the  composing  of  grammani 
and  Uie  interpretation  of  Scripture  for  herself.  Into  what  and 
how  many  errors,  and  into  what  vain  and  fruitless  labors  our 
grammarians  wer^  led,  by  this  haughty  boasting,  it  would  be 
painful  to  recount  The  ignorance  that  accompanied  this  early 
stage  of  the  study  caused  them  to  mangle  the  Hebrew  like  a 
subject  long  since  dead,  and  to  fancy  that  any  further  instmctioii 
was  superfluous.  Hence  arose  a  multitude  of  ridiculous  systems 
and  hypotheses,  into  which  they  would  never  have  falleu  had 
they  esteemed  more  hijg[hly  the  teachings  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
examined  its  grammatical  productions  with  greater  >care.  Hmice 
there  crept  into  their  lexicography  that  sort  of  superstitious  dfc» 
vination  and  lo^cal  subdety  in  the  definition  and  deriva^on  of 
words,  oyer  which  the  reigning  philosophical  and  dogmatical 
systems  had  such  influence^  that  the  lexicon  of  Santes  Pag* 
^  ninus  is  preferable  to  Stoekius's  Clavis ;  hence,  too,  originated 
^  those  obscure  and  perplexing  arcana  that  gave  during  whol« 
eenturies  such  trouble  and  disgust  to  learners,  tbe  C^Jbus  d 
Ctaadratum  Grammaiicum  of  Elias  HvUer  ( 1690),  and  that 
Systems  Morarum  invented  by  Jac  AUinf  (d.  1699),  and 
completed  by  J.  A*  Danz  (d.  1727),  on  which  many  down  to 
our  own  times  have  fruitlessly  expended  so  much  time  and 
labor.  To  this  source,  also,  are  to  be  attributed  those  Tain  lu« 
cubrations  respecting  the  rhythm  and  metre  of  Scripture,  end 
that  almost  incredible  number  of  treatises  on  the  accents,  all  and 
every  one  of  which  were  equally  laborious  in  the  undertaking 
and  bootless  in  the  execution.  But  that  I  may  no  further  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  this  third  stage  of  tbe  language,  suffice  it 
to  say,  once  for  all,  that  whatever  is  sound  and  historically  pro- 
ven in  the  grammatical  exegesis  of  this  orthodox  age,  is  owing  to 
the  Synagogue,  while  the  rest  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  own 
presumptioUf  Yet  it  is  certainly  the  case,  that  Hebrew  studies 
made  some  progress  even  during  this  slight  use  of  the  teachings 
of  the  Synagogue.  For  although  Jewish  literature  was  attend- 
ed to  for  tbe  wpst  part  only  for  polemical  purposes,  and  their 
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ability  to  Qodentand,  not  to  speak  of  feriticising  it,  was  very 
imperfect ;  still  tbe  Church  did  in  a  manner  lay  open  the  way 
to  Its  recesses,  and  formed  some  jodgment  of  what  and  how 
much  it  contained  that  mi^htbe  converted  to  her  own  use.  The 
violence  of  controversy  did  much  to  obscure  her  vision,  unskil- 
fulness  in  the  modem  Hebrew  gjave  rise  to  frequent  tnisconcep- 
tiohs,  and  the  defective  state  of  historv  and  criticism  produced 
many  crude  opinions;  still  the  Church,  although  she  has  since 
entirely  neglected  this  study,  produced  some  excellent  things, 
and  has  prepared  the  way  for  us  by  some  admirable  works,  such 
as  those  of  the  Buxtorfs,  whenever  we  may  undertake  to  remodel 
or  complete  what  she  has  begon^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jburth  stage 
of  Hebrew  studies  commenced,  in  which  the  Shemitish  dialects, 
as  well  as  the  other  Oriental  languages  that  had  become  known 
to  the  Romish  missionaries,  began  to  be  sedulously  investigated 
and  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  as  the  Oreek  and  Latin  had 
been  before.  This  was  done  with  great  learning  and  with  still 
mater  industry  in  V.  ScMndUr^s  pentaglot  lexicon  ( 1612),  in 
Joh.  Ffi  J\nchoUiPs  harmonic  lexicon  (1670),  and  especially  in 
tk«  heptagk>t  le^ricon  of  Edm.  Castdl  (1669);  to  these  w«re 
added  a  number  of  harmonic  grammars,  in  vt'hicb  it  was  cus^ 
tomary  to  join  to  the  Shemitish  dialects  languages  of  a  totalfy 
different  character,  as  the  Persiap.  This  comparison  could  not 
however  ntake  up  for  the  neglect  of  Jewish  tradition-,  especially 
as  it  tiras  merely  external,  and  diepended  on  conjectures  arising 
from  a  resemblanoe  in  the  form  and  meaning  of  words,  and  not 
on  any  fixed  principles.  Still  the  Church  now  for  the  first  time 
pen^ived  the  comparison  of  the  Shemitish  languages  to  be  a 
powerful  aid  m  the  investigation  of  the  Hebrew-— one  which  the 
Syna^o^ue  in  former  days  had  begun  to  make  use  of,  but  bad 
latteny  m  a  great  measure  neglected.  For  David  Provenzale 
compared  only  the  classical  and  Romance  languages ;  Salomo 
ben-Meleky  where  he  compares  the  Arabic,  borrows  for  the  most 
part  from  Abulwalid ;  and  most  of  the  others  either  con&ie 
themselves  exclusively  to  tradition,  as  did  those  cpreat  makers 
of  the  masoretic  art,  Menahem  Lonzano  and  Salomo  Yedidya 
J^orzif,  or  else  they  undertake  to  explain  the  Hebrew  out  of 
itself,  assisted  only  by  a  comparison  with  the  modem  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  of  which  class  were  JStraham  Vdtnezior  Balmes, 
Mose  Provenztie,  and  Moge  LeMn.  The  following,  who-  were 
preceded  by  many  grammarians  both  of  the  Spani^  and  Italian 
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schools,*  composed  the  rales  of  grainmar  m  Tcne,  viz :  Inuauid 
BeneventOj  Samud  .^rchivoUif  Damd  de  PomiSy  Juda  CarpmUh 
rasif  Salamo  Olweyra^Sabatai  PremsUtu^  book  »SanuM,Posnm^ 
fd^  and  Salomo  HcaiaUj  to  whom,  truth  obliges  me  to  coofesSyiiooe 
of  our  owa  ^ammarians  in  that  age  are  to  be  compared.  It 
was  very  detrimeetal  to  the  Church,  that  in  pursuing  her  He- 
brew studies  she  continued  to  demise  all  intei}course  with  the 
Synagogue ;  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  of  late  written  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  grammar, 
have  not  been  able  even  to  name  any  one  Jewish  gprammarian 
later  than  Elias  Levita,  whose  Masord  ha-Masord  was  pulv 
lished  in  a  wretched  German  translation  (1772)  by  J.  Salomo 
Sender y  a  person  of  very  slender  pretensions.  In  fact  there  were 
not  wanting  men  who  rejected  the  comparison  of  the  dialects 
and  andefU  versions,  considering  the  Hebrew  as  so  sufficient  for 
its  own  explanation,  that  light  derived  from  any  other  source 
would  tend  rather  to  obscure  than  to  illustrate  it ;  among  these 
was  Jac.  Gussdius.  (d.  1704),  who  deceived  himself  with  the 
idea  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  could  be  explained  by  the  mere 
comparison  of  passages  and  a  studious  observation  of  the  anal- 
ogies of  the  laneuaffe.  To  him  must  be  added  Casp.  JVetimami 
(d.  1715)  and  Val.Loescher  (De  causis  Linguae  Hebres,  1706), 
the  former  of  whom  attributed  to  each  letter  a  certam  hiero* 
glyphic  or  symbolic  signification,  and  the  latter  a  logical 
value.  They  both  agree  that  the  triliteral  stems  proceed  from 
hilUeral  rooig\  (called  by  Neumann  charaderes  signiAcatioms^  and 
by  Loescher  semina  vocum^  and  that  their  signification  rmilts 
from  the  innate  force  of  these  binary  compounds.  This  hypo- 
thesis gained  such  currency,  that  there  exist  perpetual  commen- 

*  Among  these  was  Rabenu  Tarn  (d.  1171),  of  whom  we  pos- 
sess  a  poem  consisting  of  forty  strophsB  on  the  laws  of  the  ac- 
cents, and  which  contains  by  way  of  acrostic  the  name  of 
Jakob  bar'Meir  (MS.  in  bibl.  Ross.  no.  563),  and  of  Mark  Sam. 
Girondi  (Luzzatto,  Prolegomeni,  p.  28),  whose  mrammatical 
work  is  contained  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  MS.,  and  is  en- 
titled I'lpi  •*•«»,  which,  as  well  as  the  n-nvn  nftO  of  Josef  Chazan 
of  Troyes,  follows  the  principles  of  the  Italian  school,  and  ex- 
hibits a  total  ignorance  of  the  theory  of  Juda  Chayuj,  as  does 
also  the  work  of  Salooie  Isaaki. 

t  See  Jo.  Engestroem,  Tentamen  gradtiale  de  Hebrsoram 
primitivis  biliteris,  Londini  Scaad.  1738. 
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taries  OD  tbe  Scriptures^b  wt^ich  the  meaning  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult words  is  deduced  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner  firom  the  ag* 
gregate  power  of  the  several  letters.  Still,  the  error  of  these 
men  is  deserving  of  our  respect,  both  because  it  proceeded  from 
a  veneration  for  Scripture,  and  because  by  these  first  attempts 
tbey  promoted  the  study  of  the  comparison  of  the  language  with 
itself,  which  they  felt  to  be  a  most  efficacious  instrument  for  ite 
investigation.  They  atteippted,  in  fact,  to  divide  the  indissolu- 
ble germs  and  as  it  were  atoms  of  language,  and  to  ascertain 
wherefore  they  had  this  or  that  meaning—- in  a  word,  to  lay  bare 
the  innermost  mysteriesof  human  speech.  This  they  undertook 
to  perform,  not  in  the  hislorical  manner,  that  is,  by  proceeding 
from  the  external  (of  which  they  knew  but  little)  to  the  inter- 
nal, but  after  the  ideal  method,  that  is,  by  precipitate  conclu- 
sions from  the  interhal,  which  they  fancied  their  conjectures  had 
reached,  to  the  external. 

Against  Gussetius,  who  extolled  internal  comparison  to  the 
skies,  and  against /•  Drtmti^  (d.  1616),  and  in  fact  all  who 
consider  Jewisb  literature  as  of  any  value  for  the  explanation 
of  the  Scriptures,  arose  Mb.  SchuUens  (d.  1750),  an  author  of 
the  Belgic  school,  with  whom,  according  to  our  reckoning,  the 
Jiflh  age  of  Hebrew  studies  began.  He  attacked  Jewish  tradi- 
tion in  the  most  furious  manner,  declaring  that  all  w^o  favored 
it  were  infected  with  the  plague ;  he  also  endeavored,  not  am- 
]^ly  by  vehement  language,  but  as  it  wefe  with  the  very  thun- 
ders and  lightnings  of  eloquence,  to  level  before  him  all  who, 
imbued  with  the  errors  of  the  fpul  Synagogue,  maintained  the 
Hebrew  to  be  a  sacred  and  primeval  language.  ^'O.incredi- 
biles  excessus,"  exclaims  he,  in  the  Preface  to})is  Arabic  Gram- 
mar, **  in  quos  magna  etiam  ingenia,  fulgore  Lingtue  et  Serif  • 
tionis.Sanct(2  delusa,  abierunt!  0  tristia,  adhuc  quidem,  fata 
literature  hebraicse !  quae  ex  longa  captivitate  per  reforma- 
tionem  sacrorum  educta,  gravioria  mox  sentire  coepit  vincula, 
atque  sub  Rabbinorum  auctoritate  avecta  est  in  Babyloniam  ju- 
daicam,  ut  Christianorum  quoque  doctorum  opera  ac  manu  com* 
modis  subserviat  Syna^ogae  in  Epha  sua !"  These  phillipics 
one  could  pardon,  had  he  contented  himself  with  refuting  the 
really  blameable  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and  had  not  passed 
over  from  the  Jews  to  the  Moslims.  Among  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages which  began  to  be  treated  both  erammatically  and  lexi- 
cog^-aphically  in  connexion  with  the  Hebrew,  and  were  now 
brought  daily  more  and  more  bto  use  for  its  elucidalion,  the 
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Jhrobic  occupied  the  first  place ;  and,  as  the  stody  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  \rhole  aim  of  the -learned, 
it  be^an  to  inspire  many  with  a  most  violent  admiration.  To 
this,  mdeed,  no  one  could  object,  had  they  but  taken  care  m  to 
deliver  up  the  holy  mother  into  bondage  to  her  beautifiil  daugb  er. 
But  such  was  the  blind  zeal  with  which  Schultens  eombatted 
for  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Arabic,  that  he  declares  it  to 
be  a  more  lucid  language  than  the  Hebrew,  not  perceiriog  that, 
as  being  of  a  much  later  date,  it  has  need  of  illustration  from  the 
Hebrew,  rather  than  the  Hebrew  from  it.  These  rash  opinions 
were  the  source  of  many  errors,  which  were  multiplied  by  his 
followers  to  an  incredible  extent  For  these  Arabizin^  Hebra^ 
ists  never  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  age  and  origin  of  ^  the 
Arabic,  its  primitive  relationship  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  genius 
and  pecuKarities  of  each  language,  so  as  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately how  far  the  former  might  properly  be  employet'  'n 
elucidating  the  latter.  And  thus  it  happened  that  the  Arabic^ 
a  much  younger  and,  through  the  fault  of  those  who  have  treated 
of  it,  a  much  obscurer  language,-^whose  grammar  before 
Ewald  ami  whose  lexicography  to  this  very  day  have  been  merely 
emmric,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  key  of  Solomon  for  un- 
locKing  the  secret  recesses  of  the  sacred  tongue.  This  perverse 
and  inconsiderate  system  of  employing  the  Arabic  became  so 
firmly  established  and  interwoven  with  Hebrew  lexicography 
and  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  even  in  this  our 
own  age  it  has  scarcely  been  eradicated*  Still  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that,  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  this  period,  an  evident 
progress  was  made  in  Hebrew  studies.  Albert  Schuhens,  the 
founder  of  the  hyper-arabizing  school,  \^as  also  the  parent  of  the 
eomporative  study  of  Hebrew.  This  is  vastly  different  from  the 
karmonic  method  of  former  times,  its  object  being,  as  he  him« 
self  well  observes,  ^^  that  these  studies,  which  now  are  in  an 
almost  pericihing  condition,  may  again  be  made  to  flourish  and  to 
bring  forth  fruit  more  and  more  abundantly ;  that  we  may  not 
be  content  with  saluting  the  thresholds  of  the  dialects,  or  with 
remaining  stationary  in  the  outer  halls  thereof,  but  may  force  our 
way  even  to  their  innermost  chambers ;  in  order  that  through 
this  deeper  and  more  intimate  acquaintance  ^vith  them,  we  may 
clearly  perceive  their  harmony  and  truly  sisterly  connexion, 
whereby  they  constitute  and  represent  one  body  of  prifM' 
iHd  language  ;  and  that  the  true  genius  of  the  Hdfrew  Odkd^ 
with  its  andent  riches  and  admirame  gifls,  may  riiine  forth  from 
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tbe  caOiflestiGk  dt  the  Ch«rch»  and  thst  up  Unih  its  gladdeoing 
l^ht^Uatever  of  obscarity  ^et  r^msms."  This  praiseworthy 
aim  he  indeed  pursued,  but  dtd  not  attain ;  for,  be  made  no  dis- 
tincHon  between  dialeclicand  exotic  comparison,*  and  the  former 
he'i^ircumscribed  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Arabic  Ian* 
guage,  altogether  neglecting  the  Chaldee,  and  but  rarely  using 
the  Jewish  commentaries;  while  his  disciples,  who  made  the 
Arabic  their  sole  oracle,  left  them  entirely  untouched. 

If  we  now  look  bade  upon  the  seYerail  stages  of  the 
study  of  Hebrew  which  I  have  briefly  described,  we  perceive 
that  no  aid  to  the  investigation  o(  the  language  was  left  undis- 
covered or  unemployed,  although  many  errors  and  abuses  ac^ 
oompanied  these  first  attempts.  Our  forefathers  (to  whose  mem- 
ory a  reverence  is  due  far  higher  than  mere  learning  can  com- 
man^)  have  left  us  eternal  monuments  of  immense  erudition  and 
sttf;.bfUh>us  industry :  they  laid  many  sources  of  knowledge  open 
to^}  and  prepared  the  way  for  those  advances  which  either  have 
'  been  or  yet  remain  to  be  made ;  much  they  foresaw  whi^h  they 
could  not  themselves  accomplidi,— and,  which  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despiseh,  they  have  taught  us  by  their  own  errors  what  we 
have  to  avoid :  yet  if  we  su&r  ourselves  to  suppose  that  they 
have  laid  the  true  foundation  for  the  investigation  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  we  are  deceived  by  a  superstitious  veneration  for  an* 
tiqutty*  This  is  in  fact  a  task  which  could  not  be  accomplidied 
by  men  who  attached  no  weight  to  the  authority  of  tradition ; 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  intemaly  the  requirements  of 
dkd^^cHc^  ami  the  bounds  of  exoHe  comparison ;  and  who,  to 
crown  all,  knew  not  the  necessary  connexion  and  proper  mu- 
tual employment  of  these  several  aids.  The  question  then  arises. 
What  was  accomplished  in  the  nett  ensuing  or  sixth  stage  of 
Hebrew  studies  1  We  answer,  the  comparison  with  languages 
of  the  same  and  of  different  stocks  was  certainly  carried 
much  further ;  although  in  such  manner,  that  the  Arabic  con- 
stantly had  the  preference  over  the  Aramaic  dialects,  while  the 
modern  Hebrew  was  totally  neglected.  The  study  of  Jewish 
Uterature  sunk  into  disuse,  and  was  even  attackied  with  the  ut- 

*  By  comparaHo  dialeciica  the  writer  means  the  comparison 
of  a  language  with  another  of  the  same  stock,  as  the  Hebrew 
with  the  Arabic ;  and  by  comparatio  exoticOf  the  comparison 
wifh  one  of  a  different  stock,  as  the  Hebrew  with  the  San« 
sorit.— Tb. 
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most  virulence  by  some,  as  for  instance  #.  D.  Miduidis 
(d.  1791),  i^i^hose  rashness  and  inconsistency  are  shown  in  forcii^ 
in  Arabic  etymologies  and  even  foisting  them.on  the  Septnagint. 
Etymology  even  m  this  period  was  not  r^ncted  by  certain 
laws;  and  the  more  the  boundaries  of  Oriental  learning  became 
bcreased,  the  further  and  wider  were  these  wanderings  extend- 
ed, and  the  greater  was  the  field  laid  open  for  the  exercise  of  a 
perverse  ingenuity.  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  Hebrew  studies' 
acquired  in  this  stage  a  degree  of  solidity  and  firnmess  to  which 
they  had  not  before  attained.  In  it  arose  three  distin^uisfaed 
men  who  are  deserving  of  high  praise  for  thdr  eferts  m  pro- 
moting a  knowledge  ^  the  Hebrew  tonene,  namely :  WHk. 
Geseniugf  Herm.  Hup/eld^  and  Henr.  Ewmd. 

Gesenius  explained  in  the  most  lucid  manner  the  principles 
of  grammar,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  repulsive  to  students 
by  reason  of  the  complex  form  and  harsh  technicalities  in 
which  they  were  involved ;  he  introduced  ordjsr  where  there 
had  been  confusion,  and  adorned  all  l^  the  pellucid  clear^- 
ness  of  his  style.  He  was  moreover  the  nrst  to  institute  a  sober 
and  at  the  same  time  more  extensive  comparison  with  other 
languages ;  and  although  he  here  oftentimes  fell  into  error,  he 
ever  and  anon  pointed  out  the  way,  by  a  kind  of  happy  augury, 
to  what  was  afterwards  found  to  be  the  truth.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  Hebrew  lexico^aphy  the  use  of  the  Sanscrit,  the 
study  of  which  had  begun  to  mfuse  a. new  life  into  the  philo- 
logy not  only  of  the  classical,  but  also  of  the  Shemitish  lan- 
guages. He  banished  philosophy  from  the  province  of  lexico- 
graphy, although  we  sometimes  observe  it  returning  by  stealth 
under  the  garb  of  rationalism ;  he  perceived,  if  he  did  not  always 
avoid,  the  errors  of  the  Belgic]  school,  and  pursued  the  happy 
medium  between  the  extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little  in  the 
use  of  comparisons  from  the  Arabic ;  and,  although  he  showed 
too  great  an  enmity  ify  Jewish  tradition,  he  inserted  in  his 
lexicon  a  ereat  deal  of  useful  matter  from  the  grammatical 
works  of  the  Jews  written  in  Arabic,  and  especially  fix>m  Abul- 
walid.  Huffddf  who  perceived  that  the  comparison  of  lan- 
guages as  hitherto  pursued  was  rather  conjectural  than  founded 
on  induction,  entered  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  doctrine 
oi  stnmds  in  h\s  ExercUationes  .Ethiopica  (1825V  He  also, 
in  his  dissertation  De  emendanda  ratvme  Leoncogropaia  SemUiat 
(1827),  diligently  examined  the  systems  of  Neumann  and 
Loescher  as  well  as  of  Schultens ;  and,  which  we  with  grati- 
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tilde  acknawlcdtoe,  he  recommended  also  the  comparatire  study 
of  the  Japhetic  lai^ages,  religiously  obsenriog  the  peculiar 
genius  of  each  dialect  as  well  fia  of  die  whole  Shemitish  family. 
Re  moreover  rejected  the  doctrine  of  primitive  triliteral  roots^ 
maintaining  that  they  consist  originally  of  a  smaller  number  of 
dements,  which  have  been  increased  by  means  of  prosthesis, 
epenthesis,  or  paragoge.*  This  work,  bowev^,  contains  two 
suggestions  which  have  no  probable  foundation  in  truth :  one  is, 
that  an  e<^uivalence  in  ihepmoers  of  roots  results  from  an 
agreement  m  thdr  Jfarms ;  the  other,  that  all  roots  are  derived 
,  from  InlUeral  germs,  which  are  onomatopoetic'.in  their  origin ; — 
I  both  of  which  theories  may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  with  the  Sanscrit  to  be  false.  Ewald  also,  who  has 
^  proved  himself  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  empiric  method  of 
Uesenius,  has  dmie  much  to  deserve  our  grateful  thanks.  He 
entered  de^l^  into  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  language, 
in  the  formation  of  which  he  rightly  contends  that  chance  has 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  carriedout  the  ingenious  speculations 
of  Hupfeld,  concerning  the  sounds  of  letters ;  and,  not  content 
with  a  study  of  the  mere  externals  of  languajge,  sought  to 
penetrate  to  its  very  foundations.  Being  of  opinion  that  the 
laws  of  the  Hebrew  language  are  not  to  be  sought  away  from 
itself,  but  must  be  drawn  from  an  examination  of  its  inmost  re- 
cesses,^ he  apj)Iied  the  torch  of  reason  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
structure,  which  he  considered  worthy  of  the  profoundest  study, 
-^  order  thus  to  brbg  to  light  the  principles  and  producing 
causes  of  the  phenomena  that  present  themsdves  to  our  view, — 
and,  by  laying  bare  as  it  were  the  very  vitals  of  the  language,  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  aqimatod. 
Accordingly  this  school,  whose  principles  have  been  applied  by 
Ferd.  Hitztg  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  has  received  the 
name  o!  rational  in  contradistinction  both  to  the  empiric  and  his- 
torical schools.'  Ewald  was  the  first  to  rescue  the  grammar 
from  the  arbitrary  force  of  mere  opinion,  the  hazards  of  con- 
jecture, and  the  dicta  of  antiquity,  and  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  scientific  investigation ;  yet  in  so  doing,  he  favored 
too  much  that  philosophy  which  proceeds.in  the  Platonic  manner 
from  ideas  obtained  by  reflexion  to  the  investigation  of  pbe- 

*  This  conjecture  had  alreiidy  engaged  the  attention  of 
many,  among  others  of  Mat.  Jforberg^  in  Opuse.  II.  dissert. 
15  tt  16  (De  verbis  nudis  et  auctis  Qrecorum). 
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nottena,  ntker  thtn  Ibe  Aiirtotetum  mctiiod  of  nqaay,  wUdl 
asoeods  by  iodoetioii  from  tlie  obsenratiaB  cf  tkagi  to  thesr 
BatoreatidcaaMf.  So  f&och  ts  EwaM  giva  to  plHlno|d«B& 
tbaft  to  perase  his  KHH$dU  GfammaHkf  you  mast  siAr  jomm 
to  be  dragged  tlmnirii  a  Deadsfiaii  libyraith  of  1^^ 
obocmities :  his  style  is  ezceedingly  kborai,  aod  his  ODode  m 
inrestigatioii  stUI  more  sa.  Yon  must  iml  as  though  yoa  wen 
rea^D^  die  Pannoiides  of  Plato;  and  after  all,  if  yoa  i^dy 
tte  goM  yoa  tfnnk  you  have  obtained  with  all  this  painfid  ex- 
ertioD  to  the  toudislooe  of  history,  the  teacher  of  ezpericMe^ 
yoowaioftenfindittobeftlBemetaL  He  asesBS  to  think  flurt 
the  Hebrew  langaage  has  been  preserved  entire  for  theezerdse 
ofhisbsenoity:  he  pays  not  the  least  recnrd  to  antiquity,  passes 
Vy the  t^ti^n  oft&eh^^sp^  withperfeet  indifl^^uCaiS 
looks  upon  the  granuaatici^  science  of  the  Jews  as  the  sinless 
technicalities  ofa  language  long  defunct  Heacconfinglygoesto 
work  to  ezplam  the  Hebrew  from  itself,  relying  mi  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  looking  upon  all  that  has  been  &ne  before  him  as  of 
no  account  I&  aas  of  late- begun  to  compare  the  Hebrew 
with  the  Sanserit,  but  still  insists  that  they  are  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  wide  wall  of  separation ;  which,  however,  cm 
a  nearer  examination  almost  totally  vanishes. 

While  on  this  topic,  I  cannot  pass  by  that  most  sagacioosifi- 
vestipitor  of  ttie  Sanscrit  and  the  Indo-germanic  languages  de- 
scended from  it,  Franz  Bopp,  who  yet  remains  to  Crmnany  the 
worthy  successor  to  the  fame  of  that  exalted  genius  and  pro- 
foonde8tof9choIai^  ITt/^m  wmlfttmfcoM^.  InhisworfaQO 
the  Indo-germanic  languages,  and  especially  in  his  VergUp- 
thende  Orammaiik  (I883-42),  he  has  shown  and  expknnad  by 
an  abundance  of  exunples  the  nature  of  the  letters  and  the 
changes  which  they  under^ ;  he  has  also  adopted  HuadMUt^ 
dis(r%ution  of  roots  into  trnhd^  nominal^  and  fronmnmid,  wl^ch 
illuminates  with  the  light  of  day  the  grammar  of  all  languages; 
and  has  riiown  in  those  of  the  Sanscrit  family  how  mud  in  the 
Shemitish  languages  still  remains  to  be  done.  He  has  laid 
down  die  best  general  plan  for  the  treatment  of  graaunar,  and 
has  opened  the  way  to  the  comparison  of  languages,  which 
alone  can  enable  us  to  explain  the  peculiarities  e]£i^ted  by 
each  t  andthough  he  excludes  from  Ins  comparisons  tfie  Shemitim 
dialects,  of  whose  conformity  with  and  natural  rdationBhip  to 
those  of  the  Saoserit  familjr  he  is  not  yet  oonvinoe^  still  he 
has  prepared  the  latter  by  his  aUe  analjw  of  them  &r  a  < 
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parison  mth  the  former ;  and^  if  I  might  be  allowed  th^  figure, 
lie,  acting  as  brideman,  has  led  form  the  Sanscrit  as  a  be* 
trothed  encircled  by  her  companionai  to, be  joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock to  the  head  of  the  ShemUish  tribe.  A.  f.  PoU  dso^  whose 
erudition  and  industry  are  such  that  I  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  has  done  excellent  service  to  the  historico-analytical 
school;  and,  although  occasionally  his  comparisons  are  fu^ 
ietched,  and  his  fondness  for  analysis  carried  to  extremes,  he 
has  stored  up  a  rich  harvest  of  the  most  acute  observatiims  in  his 
Etymohgische  Fortchyngen  (1833-38),  and  has  given  a  list, 
after  Ae  manner  of  Rosen/^  of  those  Sancrit  roots  whose  mean- 
ing is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  to  the  number  of  three  Atm- 
dndimi  $enenty-five.  Of  these  J.  Fiirst  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  that  is  not  also  Shemitish. 

With  Jvlius  Furdf  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend 
and  master,  a  new  age  of  Hebrew  stuaies  has  begvn,  which,  if 
jou  win  not  consent  to  call  it  the  golden  age,  vou  will  at  least 
allow  to  be  the  next  to  golden.  For  this  I  will  now  dve  my 
reasons.  The  sources  to  which  all  scholars  in  all  ages  have  ap- 
plied in  order  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  are  three, 
tradition^  eompdruon^  and  philosophy — the  interpreter  as  it  is 
called  of  nature :  these  aids,  although  in  no  period  entirely  sepa^ 
rated,  have  never  yet  been  properly  conJQined  into  one  equable 
system.  One  or  the  other  has  always  prevailed  to  the  neglect 
of  the  rest :  thns  in  the  tahnudic  age  of  the  Synagogue,  an  almost 
exclusive  attention  was  paid  to  tridition,^n  the  mkkile  ages,  to 
the  comparison  of  the  dialects^^and  in  later  times,  to  nhilosoidiy ; 
and  this  has  engendered  false  views  of  grammar  in  the  minds  of 
many.  In  the  Church,  the  tradition  received  from  the  Syna- 
gogue, whence  she  drew  what  knowledge  she  had  of  tiie  Hebrew, 
pratomtnated  until  the  seventeenth  century ;  its  place  was  then 
supplied  bv  comparison,  first  the  harmonic  so  called,  and  then 
the  etymological,  as  applied  both  to  the  Shemit'ish  dialects  and 
to  the  foreign  languages  which  by  degrees  became  known  to 
the  learned  world;  this  was  finally  succeeded  by  philosophy 
(the  favorite  system  o{  the  rational  school),  which,  despising^ 
tradition,  and  bestowing  less  attention  on  comparison,  endeavored 
to  explain  the  secrets  of  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  li^ht 
of  reason.    The  historico-mudyticiil  school  unites  all  these  aids 

*  Badicee  &n8crite.     IllttHtratas  edidil  Fridericus  Rosen, 
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ID  such  proportion,  as  to  form  together  one  homogeneous  and 
powerful  instrument  of  investigation.  It  is  called  historical 
hecause,  desiring  to  commence  its  investigations  from  the  very 
beginning,  it  applies  itself  to  tradition,  especially  that  of  the 
Jews,  wUch  is  preserved  in  numerous  literary  monuments,  and 
forms,  the  depository  of  many  thing^  which  we  would  vainly 
seek  elsewhere  ;*  and  because  it  considers  that  the  connexion  of 
the  Hebrew  both  as  to  form  and  meanmg  with  the  odier  six  fami- 
lies of  ancient  languages  is  to  be  shown  historically,  and  that 
each  law  of  the  language  is  to  be  historically  ascertained,  name- 
ly, by  comparing  the  Hebrew  with  itself,  with  its  ^alects,  and 
with  other  languages,  particularly  the  Sanserif.  It  receives 
also  the  name  of   {malyHcd^  because  it  conaders  language 

*  Here  belongs  the  doctrine  of  the  vowej  points,  the  diacritical 
signs,  and  the  accents,  which  are  all  commonly  included  under 
the  name  of  the  masbretic  punctuatiod.  This  topic,  beinff 
purely  historical  and  traditional,  has  not  yet  been  discussed 
ny  a  single  onie  of  our  grammarians  with  satisfactory  learning 
and  perspicuity.  Ewald^  it  is  true  (in  his  Abhandlungen  der 
orientalischeh  und  biblischen  Literatur,  1832,  p.  130  ss),  has 
treated  the  matter  with  great  philosophical  sagacity,  but  as 
usual  without  any  reference  to  authorities  and  with  an  entire 
dependence  on  the  received  text  (whose  accentuation  is  fanlty 
throughout)  and  on  his  own  ingenuity.  The  right  way  was 
first  entered  upon  by  G.  Riegler  and  ^.  JlfomW  (Hebrftische 
Sprachschule,  1835),  who  however  drew  their  matemls  from 
the  not  philosophical  but  wholly  historical  work  of  Heidenheim. 
Benjamin  Hetaenheim  (d.  1832),  than  whom  our  age  haa  pro* 
duced  none  more  skilful  in  ^he  masoretic  art^  in  bis  book  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Accents  (D*^s90n  ^ustoq  Rodelheim  1808)^  has 
used  for  the  historical  foundsition  and  development  of  this 
doctrine — besides  what  was  furnished  him  by  the  Masora,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  MSS.  with  whose  critical  application 
he  was  well  acquainted — the  most  ancient  treatises  on  this 
topic  by  writers  of  his  nation,  as  for  instance  the  *^mBrp  msra^ 
attributed  to  Aharon  htri'Asker  of  Tiberias,  and  written  in 
rhymes  of  equal  length  \  the  «^ptt  '»n:PO  of  Ibn^B^eam^  a 
Spanish  Jew;  the  n*ir:ian  ^9«9  o{ Moses  ^akdan s  the  lexicon 
of  Solomon  Parchon^  kc.  Excellent  information  has  recently 
been  aflbrded  us  on  this  subject  by  S,  D.  Luzzatto  in  his  Pro- 
legomeni  (see  note  to  p.  197),  who  far  surpasses  our  own 
writers  in  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  grammar* 
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as  the  product,  not  of  blind  chance  by  means  JoivtL  accidental  con- 
course of  atoms,  but  of  a  certain  forminff  and  guiding  provi- 
dence seated  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  accordingly  ('endea- 
vors by  a  rational  analysis  to  separate  the  accidentd  from  the 
essential,  the  divisible  from  the.  indivisible,  the  native  from  the 
foreign,  the  roots  from  the  stems,  the  branches  from  the  leaves, 
the  warp  from  the  woof.  When  this  is  performed  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner,  we  perceive,  that  the  primary  material  of  all  the 
ancient  languages  consists  in  an  assemblage  of  roots,  equally 
flexible  and  commutable,  and  agreeing  in  three  essential  re- 
spects, that  is  to  say,  in  number,  form,  and  signification ;  th^ 
are  found  pervading  all  these  languages,  are  the  sources  of  all 
their  strength  and  richness,  the  original  producers  of  all  their 
wealth  of  words,  however  i^erent  the  latter  may  become  while 
following  common  laws  of  formation  and  propagation.  When 
by  means  of  thitf  analysis  we  have  ascertained  that  the  Sbemitish 
family  constitutes  in  fact  but  one  language,  whose  triple  branches 
rest  on  a  single  stem,  we  find  also  that  the  Sanscrit  tribe  cor- 
responds to  it  in  thetnanner  of  an  equilateral  triangle  (!V  The 
followinflr  are  favorite  maxims  of  the  ratiakal  school :  that  the 
Shemitish  dialects  are  simpler  in  their  structure  and  less  liable 
to  change  than  the  more  highly  developed  languages  of  the 
Sanscrit  stock ;  that  the  former  are  propagated  by  iheforma^ 
turn  of  roots,  which  b  brought  about  partly  by  internal  vowel 
changes  and  partlv  by  the  external  addition  of  inseparable  in- 
crements, while  the  latter  are  formed  by  the  composiHon  of 
separable  words  either  subordinate  or  co-ordinate  one  to  the  other 
in  ^gnification ;  that  the  Shemitish  are  inferior  to  the  Sanscrit 
languages  in  the  power  of  multiplying  verbal  roots,  in  the  vari- 
ety of  their  vowel  sounds,  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  forma- 
tion; and,  lastly  that  the  former  are  more  spintual  and  the  lat- 
ter more  coporeal  in  their  nature.  But  on  instituting  the  analy- 
sis we  have  above  described,  these  dogmas  are  found  to  be  vam 
and  incoherent,  and  the  fancied  excellencies  of  the  Shemitish  lan- 

i^uages  as  well  as  their  defects  vanish  into  thin  air.  I  will  mere- 
y  allude  in  this  place  to  other  discoveries  of  Dr.  Forst  which 
will  prove  of  signal  service  in  the  investigation  of  the  language, 
as  for  instance  Uie  absurdity  of  the  so-^led  verbs  99  and  i9, 
which' were  invented  by  arabizing  grammarians  after  Menahem 
Ibn^SarukJ^  for  the  sake  of  obtaming  roots  of  the  usual  triliteral 
form  i  -the  vocal  power  of  th^  letters  M,  n,  and  9,  which  being 
established  does    away  with  a    multitude   of  diacrqpancies 
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betwten  the  SBieaitith  audi  Sanscrit  laogQ^ei^tlie  doc- 
trine of  verbtd  fr^osUiom,  which,  though  numing  through 
the  ^ole  language,  have  heretofore  hecn  recognised  br  none ; 
as  also  the  nommd  prefixes  and  endingi,  whidi  before  had 
scarcely  been  thought  of,  ahhoi^h  common  to  the  langui^cs 
of  bodi  stocks  j^-^the  diTinon  of  the  Terbs  into  verbs  ending  in  a 
Towel,  concave  rerbSy  and  perfsct  verbs;  and  of  the  conjugations 
into  fnndamsntid,  intensive,  extensive  and  rdtodve-; — and 
inally  the  assertion  of  the  primitive  nature  of  the  pronominal 
roots,  which  grammarians  have  heretofore  most  absurdly  derived 
from  verbs.  All  these  I  shall  treat  of  separately  and  in  thw 
proper  order  in  the  sequel*  I  wiH  merely  add  a  few  wcmfc 
rcspectbg  the  labors  of  Dr.  Fdrst  Iq  nropoimdbg,  carrying  out, 
and  perf^ting  the  principles  of  the  Uslorico-anslytical  sdiool, 
of  wbich  I  have  asserted  him  to  be  the  founder.  He  first  set 
himself  to  work  to  brin^  to  Heht  the  so-called  Chaidtt  kmgusffe, 
the  (Mest  of  the  Shemitish  diuects,  which  he  saw  was  despteed  by 
man^,  and  had  been  suffered  tosiidc  into  the  deepest  shades  of  ol>- 
scunty ;  his  object  being  to  pore  its  relationship  to  the  other  On- 
cntal  languaffes,  and  by  means  of  it,  as  affording  the  clearest  evi- 
dence thereof  to  demonstrate  the  close  consanguinity  of  the  She- 
mitish and  Sanscrit  femilies.  He  published  accordingly  his 
SysUma  LmgwB  ChaUaicm  ( 1835),  a  work  which  received  the 
applause  of  lul  its  critics  (among  wbiom  it  is  teffieient  to  mentimi 
Wilh.  V.  Humbddt),  and  which  shed  the  most  brilliant  light,  not 
upon  theChaldee  only, but  also  on  the  Hebrew  itself.  To  fliis  suc- 
ceeded an  Aramaic  Chrestomathy  entitled  Ckaruze  Pemimm 
(1836),t  in  whidi  he  vindicates  the  princnples  of  the  historico- , 
analytical  sdK>ol  against  the  attacks  of  Ewald,  and  confirms 
by  n  number  of  examples  the  doctrine  of  verlnil  prefixes,  of 
which  the  germs  only  vrere  developed  in  hb  former  work. 
Having  completed  the  Chrestomathv,  Fdrst  applied  himself  with 
firesh  zeal  to  die  editiajg  oiBw^orpi  Ccneordimtey  a  truly  great 
and  arduous  undertaking,  eftpeciaUy  as  the  diaracter  of  the  ed- . 
ilor  himself  as  well  as  the  progress  of  the  age  would  not  endure 
the  republicatien  of  okiaad  for  the  most  part  obsolete  matter,  un- 
less what  our  predecessors  bad  so  well  Wgun  diould  appear  per- 

*  They  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  third  book. — ^Ts. 

t  The  fuH  title  is  as  folbws :  ta*«r)^  "rrm  Perlentchnare  sra- 
maisaher  Onomen  and  Lieder,  oder  aramftische  Chrestomathie 
mitEfrlauterungenund  Glo8sar.t**-TR.  , 
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feeted  hf  more  mature  kliowledge  and  set  fortli  vfiih  additional 
adrantages.  Aocordingly,  he  Mded  to  the  Concordance  a  He* 
brew  aiM  Chaldee  lexicon,  which  had  also  been  considered  in- 
dispensable by  the  previous  edit<M9,  Isaak  ^aihan  (1445),  Joh. 
Buafoff  (1633),  and  Mark  de  Calasio  (1662) ;  this  is  given  in 
modern  Hebrew,  and  also,  with  a  few  omissions  and  additions, 
in  Latin*  Here  the  signifioatimi  of  each  word  is  developed,  and 
all  the  passages  of  Scripture  cited  in  whidi  it  occurs }  this  is 
done  with  constant  regard  to  tradition,  bj  first  seeking  out  the 
original  germ  or  Sanscrito-I^emitish  root,  and  distinguishing  it 
from  the  formative  additions  by  which  it  is  propagated  and  its 
TarioQS  meaning  diverrified  ;^— and  this  not  by  way  of  conjeo- 
tire,  but  acconhng  to  eerlain  fixed  rules.  The  different  uses 
inre  given  in  which  a  word  occurs  in  the  monuments  of  Hebrew 
literature,  whether  frequent  or  rare ;  the  various  acceptations 
which  flow  from  the  primary  idea  are  enumerated  in  an  order 
wMch  ia  ir^ther  historical  than  logical ;  numerous  observations 
are  made  concerning  the  ^ammatical  inflexion  of  the  word, the 
difierence  between  it  and  its  synonyms  pointed  out«  and  the  pe- 
liod  designated  in  which  it  was  in  fl'equent  use,  acquired  a  nev 
meaning,  or  became  employed  in  some  peculiar  manner ;  and  last- 
jv,  the  distinction  is  laid  down  between  prosaic  aqd  poetical  tenns. 
in  this  lexicon,  the  author  has  paid  more  atttntionto  the  etymo^ 
logical  than  to  the  exegetical  part,  which  be  has  thoujght  better 
to  reserve  for.  one  of  wger  dimensions.  In  this  portion  ot  his 
lalxn,  which  is  truly  excdl^ty  there  is  little,  we  are  ^lad  to  ac- 
knowledge, which  18  taken  from  others ;  and  there  is  netbing 
at  all  admitted  that  is  not  examined  anew  and  improved  upon 
where  necessarv :  there  is  much  that  first  strikes  the  sttiid  by 
its  novelty,  ana .  then  equally  delights  us  by  its  truth.  It  is 
necessary  however  to  oompaje  with  the  Latin  lexicon  that  in 
modim  HArew^  in  which  is  found  an  abundant  collection  of 
syiiQnym3,  a  constant  coaparisoD  with  the  modem  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  and  a  cultivated  style,  which  emulates,  as  far  aa  the 
sol^ect  will  allow,  the  brevity  of  Ibn^Esra,  thecopk)um8B  of 
Salomon  Papenheim,  and  the  ease  of  Elaaar  Kalir.  It  is  true 
that  this  kind  of  writing,  being  somewhat  hard  and  difficnk, 
may  displease  many  mmlern  scholars,  whom  the  leamine  and 
manners  of  our  age  render  averse  to  the  Hebrew  style  of  com- 
poaitipn,  and  who,  regarding  the  ancient  authors  as  the  ddIv  fit 
models  of  imitation,  look  upon  the  other  treasures  of  the  lain 
guage  with  contempt  and  didike )  but  if  we  wUl  only  take  flie 
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pains  to  accostopi  ourselves  to  its  peeufiarkieBi  we  cannot  but 
own  it  to  be  bgeniously  remodelled,  curiously  poltd^,  and 
adorned  with  tbe  finest  gems  of  eloquence.  Thus  much  of  the 
Concordance^  which  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  ffradr 
ual  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  Hebrew  philology. 
When  this  laborious  undertaking  shall  have  been  brought  to  a 
close,*  it  will  be  followed  by  a  Hebrew  lesdcdhi,  which  has  been 
already  for  some  time  begun,  and  is  now  drawii^  towards  its 
completion,  and  in  which  the  distinctions  between  the  ample, 
augmented,  and  compound  roots  and  words  will  be  marked  with 
even  ^ill  ^eater  nicety ;  this,  a^ain,  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
grammar,  in  which  will  be  explamed  in  a  plain  and  lucid  man- 
ner all  the  undoubted  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  tbe 
preceding  works. 

In  these  seven  stages  which  I  have  thus  bri^y  sketched,  tbe 
science  of  the  Hebrew  language  has  been  begun,  continued,  and 
completed  ;  and  if  these  h&  compared  to  the  steps  of  a  ladder, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  we  have  now  attained  the  last  and 
topmost  round.  At  no  period  have  we  been  permitted  so  wide 
and  unobstructed  a  view  of  the  languages  of  the  East,  as  that 
which  has  been  opened  to  us  within  our  own  memoiy.  We 
are  placed,  as  it  were,  upon  an  eminence  from  which  we  may 
look  forth  on  the  languages  of  the  remotest  nations,  and  embrace  , 
them  almost  all  within  the  sphere  of  our  observation.  From 
the  time  when  we  recognised  in  the  Sanscrit  our  venerable  mo- 
ther^onsue,  and  in  the  Aramaic  the  ancestral  speech  of  the 
Shemitish  race,  we  have  been  enabled  through  our  perception 
of  their  mutual  relationship  to  enter  also  into  a  close  familiarity 
with  the  Hebrew,  llroagh  a  Divine  Providence  it  has  arisen 
that  our  age,  which  had  di^aced  itsdf  by  a  most  reprehensi- 
ble disregard  of  the  SacredTScriptures,  now  abounds  with  nu- 
merous helps  towards  their  better  understanding,  which  onrfore- 
feithers  neither  possessed  nor  could  scarcely  have  any  idea  of. 
Hence  it  follows,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  now  is  being  sovm  tbe 
seed  of  a  harvest  that  posterity  will  reap ;  and  whose  maturity, 
although  not  yet  ieuiived,  rapidly  draws  near,  by  the  aid  of  that 

*  This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  written  during  the  pro- 
gvess  of  the  Concordance,  which  was  published  in  twelve  parts, 
extending  from  the  year  1837  to  1840.— Tr. 
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Almighty  grace  which  is.  removing  every  obstacle  to  its  Kill  and 
perfect  deyelopment.  "  Plus  ukili  vocamur,'*  says  a  distiii- 
gyished  doctor  of  our  church,  '^  ad  earn  in  Scripturis  facultatem, 
quse  sit  virilis  et  regalis^  perfectionique  Scripturae  satis  prope  re- 
spondeat.'' Oh  that  the  time  may  hasten  in  which  learning 
uiall  minister  to  faith,  and  all  our  progress  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Church ;  and  when  all  shall  drink  to  the  full  of  that 
ocean  of  divine  truth,  of  which  as  yet  we  have  tasted  but  a  few 
holy  and  precious  drops !  Already,  methifiks,  the  rays  of  the 
dawn  are  breaking  through  the  thick  shades  that  have  so  long 
environed  us.  Already  the  time  approaches,  when  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth  shall  stand  around  the  sacred  tongue,  and, 
like  the  sheaves  of  old,  shall  make  obeisance  to  Joseph^s  sheaf; 
when  all  our  studies  $hall  revolve  about  the  Word  of  Life,  per- 
petually encircling  and  tendmg  towards  that  holy  luminary. 


ARTICLE  VIIL 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pbesbttebian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  1843. 

By  Ui«  Editor. 

The  Triennial  Assembly  was  opened,  on  the  appointed  day, 
with  a  sermon  characterized  by  those  excellent  qualities  which 
mark  the  discourses  of  Dr.  Wisner.  The  representation  was,  of 
course^  not  so  )arge  as  i^  the  Annual  Assenwly, — being  limited 
to  one  delegate  from  each  Presbytery,  however  numerous^— but 
was  sufficiently  large^  and  every  way  respectable.  Some  were 
there,  who  were  also  delegates,  at  the  time  of  the  division.  Some 
with  the  wisdom  of  gray  hairs ;  some  in  the  vigor  of  mid-life ', 
others  in  all  the  ardor  of  youth. 

The  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Eddy,  of  Newailr,  N.  J., 
•presided  with  great  impartiality  and  decorum,  and  the  membert 
universally  exhitited  a  compliant,  fraternal  spirit    We  think 
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few  iMMmbiles  have  witiie»ed  at  moch  of  the  j 

with  the  foftiUr  m  re.    The  former  was  ao  eridtst  at  to  call 

forth  the  remark  from  manVy  that  ^  this  wat  the  oaljr  OcMral 

AasemUy  within  thor  knowledge,  that  seemed  to  haredooe  any 

good  to  the  citj.''     Its  infloenoe  mart  have  been  happy,  lor 

there  certainly  was  mamfesfted  very  much  of  the  qmt  of  the 

goipd. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  detaOed  view  of  ^  proeeed- 
ings  of  the  Assembly, — these  have  been  Abondantlr  rqported 
through  the  weekly  papers, — ^bnt  simply  to  remark  biiely  on 
those  topics  of  pnbnc  interest,  which  elicited  discussion. 

Dancbig.  The  first  subject  which  «rcited  attenticHi,  was  a  me- 
morml  from  the  third  Prewliytery  of  New-Tork,  on  tte  subject  of 
promiscuous  dandne,  calling  tlie  attention  of  the  Assembly  toils 
prevalence  in  the  cfawcbcs,  and  the  necessity  for  renewed  exer- 
cise of  discipline,  m  order  to  its  suppressicm.  He  fact  of  the 
prevalence  of  dancing  by  professors  of  religion,  not  only  m  the 
targe  cities,  but  throuffhout  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  land, 
seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all  bands.  Some,  however,  thought 
that  the  evidence  of  the  fact  bdbre  the  Assemblv  was  not  sudi 
as  to  call  for  acUon  on  the  subject ;  some,  that  it  belonged  to  the 
lower  judicatories  alone  to  attend  to  matters  of  discipline ;  that  it 
fell  not  within  the  province  of  the  Assembly,  as  now  limited  in 
its  powen,  to  enter  into  the  detailed  evilsexistingin  the  church, 
and  that  it  would  be  of  little  avail  for  this  body  to  bear  its  tes- 
timony against  prevailing  nos.  Others  contended,  and  we  think 
rightly,  that  tbe  constitution  expressly  empowers  the  Assembly 
to  act  in  such  cases,  and  that  one  of  its  chief  duties  must  now 
be,  sbce  its  judicial  powers  are  cancelled,  to  consult,  in  every 
way,  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  church,  and  to  send  down  its 
admonMorv  voice,  when  any  particular  sins  are  evidently  becom- 
ing prevalent 

Promiscuous  dancing  had  become  so  peculiarly  one  of  the 
amusements' of  a  world  Ijring  in  wickedness,  and  was  in  itsdf 
productive  ^  so  many  evils,  which  seem  inseparable  from  it, 
that  all  denominations  of  evan^lica),  spnritual  Christiaas  had 
denounced  it  as  an  amusement  unbecoming  the  Christian  profes- 
sioB,  and  savoring  too  much  of  a  love  of  ibe  worid.  Among 
others,  a  loud  testimony  was  borne  on  this  suljeot,  some  years 
mnce,  by  the  Episcopal  Convention.  But  tbe  impressioB  has 
been  gradually  gaining  gromid,  for  a  few  years  past,  thtft  it  ia 
a  gr^efol  aocompliAment,  and  a  veiy  innoeent  reorestion. 
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h^My  Gonducire  to  good  bVahb,  both  by  the  exer^  of  the 
body,  which  it  ensinres,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  he«:rt,  which 
it  inspires.  We  confess,  we  are  afraid  of  it — afrsfid  it  will  spoil 
the  {Hetv  of  manT,  seduce  others  away  from  the  spiritual  walks 
of  the  cfevoted  follower  of  Jesos^  and  render  the  line  of  distinc* 
tion  between  the  chtn^  and  the  world  so  ill  defined,  as  to  leed 
multitudes  to  re)y  on  a  false  hope,  and  stumble  over  worldly 
professors  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night.  Let  it  erer  be  re* 
membered  that  ^  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  witk 
Ood  ;**  that  we  must  ^^  come  out  and  be  separate  f^  **  have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  erf*  darkness,''  and  ^*  avoid 
even  the  appearanee  of  evil.".  Dancinj^  is  not  essential  either 
to  healthful  exercise,  or  to  a  cheerful  qHrit :  and,  whilst  we  are 
decidedly  unfriendly  to  locking  up  the  sympathies,  and  freezing 
the  animal  spirits  of  chiUren  and  youth,  we  cannot  but  feel  thi^ 
danger  to  the  spirituality  oi  the  individual  and  the  church  is  near, 
when  those  who  profiess  to  love  Christ,  and  follow  in  his  steps, 
manifest  a  dispositioa  to  enter  into  the  vain  and  exciting  amns^ 
ments  of  an  ungodly  world. 

The  Sukbath.  After  hearing  some  very  forcible  and  appropriate 
remarks  on  this  subjiKt  from  Rev.  Justin  Edwttrds,  D.  D.,  strong 
rtsolutions  were  offered,  bearing'  decided  testimony  against  puUic 
Tiolatiotts  of  the  law  of  the  Ssmbath  prevalent  in  our  land,  and 
encouraging  the  church  to  more  decided  action  on  this  grea(t 
question,  so  deeply  involving  the  behest  interests,  and  the  per-* 
manent  existence  of  this  republic.  Even  these  reoolutiow  met 
with  opposition  frt>m  some  few  of  the  members;  not,  however, 
because  the  opponents  did  not  feel  sensible  of  the  prevaimoe  of 
tte  evil,  nor  because  they  did  not  fully  sympathize  with  odics* 
^  their  love  for  the  Sabllath,  and  their  ardent  deshre  finr  its  bet^ 
ter  observance,  but  because  Uiey  did  not  believe  it  the  appropri* 
ate  business  of  ^  Assembly  to  bear  testiawny  agiunst  public 
evils. 

We  should  have  been  dbposed  to  believe,  that  tins  oppositm^ 
and  the  arguments  on  wbidi  it  rested  bad  taken  possession  of 
the  minds  m  those  who  presented  them,  in  connection  with  Cbeir 
CMTBof  ^  question  of  davery,  and  had,  unawates,  beeooM  viMi 
ikxMk  a'prindpk  of  univend  applicatioB,  had  not  the  venerable 
Dr.  Hill  himaRlf  warady  advocated  ^  passage  of  the  wm^^ 
tions,  and  expressed  astonishment  at  the  dedanition  of  opposite 
soitiaients,  and  especially  at  the  ground  (tf  that  opposition.  He 
heUeved  it  the  (fafy  of  the  Assambly  to  bear  its  toMmony  agai^ 
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crjm^  eT3%  and  regarded  the  antagdoiBt  opinion  as  new-fangled 
doctrine,  sudi  as  he  had  never  before  heard  ezpreased  in  the 
General  Asseiftblj. 

As  intimated  on  the  former  topic,  we  are  quite  of  the  Doc- 
tor's way  of  thinking ;  and  we  shoald  regret  to  see  the  powers 
of  the  Assembly  so  construed,  or  so  frittered  down,  that  its  so- 
lemn Toice  of  admonition  codd  not  be  lifM  up  against  Tiola- 
tions  of  Ood's  law.  Far  distant  be  the  day,  when  the  Ottteral. 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrdiin  the  United  States,  shall 
resolve  that  it  has  no  ndit,  and  is  not  in  doty  bound,  to  express 
its  disapprobation  of  admowledged  sins. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  its  testimony  lias  great 
weight  with  the  churches,  and  is  felt  even  by  the  world,  to  be  a 
powerful  testimony.  On  thb  very  question  of  the  Sabbath,  its 
deciaons  will  be  everywhere  known,  and  generally  respected,  as 
the  final  judgment  of  a  wise  and  educated  body  of  men,  from  all 
parts  of  the  union,  and  of  more  or  less  influence  m  their  spheres 
of  action  at  home.  We  should  have  felt  as  if  an  important  Hnk 
were  wanting — as  one  of  the  speakers  expressed  it — m  that 
golden  chain  of  testimony  whidh  we  trust  is  to  enircle  this  land 
on  this  great  subject,  if  this  Assembly  had  witheld  its  testimony. 

Sknmy.  Under  the  present  constitution  of  gov^nment  and 
society  in  this  country,  the  subject  of  slavery  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  No  nation  on  earth  is  situated  in  respect  to  it  as  we 
are ;  for  its  exist^ce  among  us  b  diametrical!^  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  prmciple  of  that  glorious  Declaration  of  lodepen^ 
dence,  which  resulted  in  our  freedom.  To  proclaim  the  one  on 
our  fourth-of-July  anniveraaries,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  foster 
the  other,  is  a  mockery  of  truth,  a  proclamation  to  the  world  of 
our  own  inconsistency,  and  a  practical  desertion  in  the  life,  of  the 
prmdples  which  we  loudly  proclaim  with  the  lips. 

In  consequence  of  occasional  rash  procedures  and  unguarded 
denunciations,  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  interested  in  the 
Veat  cause  of  emancipation,  the  sen^tiveness  of  the  South  had 
become  so  extreme,  that  any  dotation  ^  the  subject  whatever, 
whether  politically,  eccleaastically,  or  otherwise,  was  looked 
upon  js  (usturbinj^  the  body  politic,  and  interfering  with  indi- 
vidual and  exclusive  rights  of  southern  men.  Hence,  it  became 
a  serious  question,  whether,  in  our  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
we  ousht  to  act  at  all  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  we  manifest- 
Iv  could  not,  without  sensibly  affecting  the  feelings  of  many  of 
the  southern  ministers  and  diurches,  and  compellii:^  them  to 
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adopt  a  separate  organization,  thus  marring  the  unity  of  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  v^  felt  that  slavery  is  so  mani- 
festly a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  duty  of  the  church  to  bear  its  solemn  testimony  against 
every  crying  evil  so  clear,  that  for  the  church  in  her  organized 
capacity  to  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  testifying  against 
the  evil,  would  be  to  abandon  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, out  of  a  sinihl,  selfish  regard  to  consequences.       ^ 

Thus  stood  the  matter  when  the  Assemoly  contened;  and 
m^n  entertaining  these  opposite  views,  and  coming  from  North, 
l^uth.  East,  and  West,  were  delegates  in  that  Assembly.  The 
question  must  be  discussed.  It  was  seen  on  all  hands  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  avoidiilg  it.  There  were  men  there,  who 
would'never  submit  to  an  entire  exclusion  of  the  whole  subject 
from  the  attention  of  the  Assembly :  and  consequently  all  pre- 
pared themselves  for  a  full  and  free  expression  of  opinion,  with  a 
desire  to  reach  the  truth.  It  was  resolved  to  sit  with  open  doors, 
that  all,  who  chose,  might  hear  and  report  the  discussion.  The 
moment  was  big  with  interest  when  that  great  Assembly  en- 
tered on  a  free,  full,  untramraeled  discussion  of  that  great  subject 
Which  nowligitatfes  the  world  ! — How  was  it  to  proceed  1  How 
issue  1  Would  the  speakers,  ardent  in  the  cause,  be  able  to  pre- 
serve their  dignity  and  suppress  passion  ?  Or  should  we  be 
obliged  again  to  witness,  what  had  been  too  often  seen  already 
in  that  same  place,  ebullitions  of  evil  feelings  and  unguarded 
denunciations  of  brethren  ?  If  the  discussion  should  grow  too 
warm,  would  the  community  bear  it  ? — And  the  issue !  Were 
tiiose  who  had  thus  far  walked  together  in  love,  now  to  be  sun- 
dered 1  Was  this  Constitutional  Assembly  to  be  broken  into 
fragments,  and  were  its  members  to  go  home  alienated  from  each 
other,  and  weeping  over  the  divisions  of  Israel  ?  None  could 
tell.    All  was  dark  uncertainty. 

There  was  evidently  a  large  representation  in  favor  of  some 
decided  action  on  the  subject ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  dis- 
enssion,  votes  on  a  substitute  for  the  original  report  of  the  com- 
mitted, and  on  a  question  of  indefinite  postponement,  clearly  in- 
dicated a  strong  feeMng  in  favor  of  bearing  testimony  against  the 
tin  of  slavery.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  such  testimony  would 
certainly  be  borne  by  a  decided  vote  of  the  body ;  but  after  a 
ealin,  deliberate,  and  protracted  discussion,  it  was  finally  resolv- 
ed, by  a  large  majority,  to  leave  the  subject,  where  it  has  been, 
with  the  lower  judicatories. 
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The  arguiaentycondensed  and  expresMd  entire^  in  our  own  laft* 
firuage,  was  nearly  as  follows :  Oq  the  one  haad  il  was  contended 
that  slavery  was  a  governmental,  civil  evil,  made  legal  by  the 
laws  of  the  Southern  States;  and  not  only  legalaxe4,lNit  mann-- 
mission,  except  for  colonization,  actually  prohibited.  Mai^ 
good  men,  therefore^  were  involuntarily  slaveJiolders,  desirinK 
to  manumit}  butbein^  unable,  because  theff  slaves  prefierred 
boncinge  to  colonization  in  Africa.  To  censure  men,  there- 
fore, for  what  thev  could  not  help,  without  brealdng  up  all  the 
foundations  of  oraer  and  of  society  itself  did  not  seen  to  be  thn 
spirit  of  the  gospel 

A  second  argument  was,  that  a  system  of  davery,  quite  an 
bad  as  that  of  £e  United  States,  existed  under  the  Roman  En* 
pire,  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  without  any  decisive  an- 
tagonism on  their  part  The  churches  were  not  ur^ed  to  eccle- 
siastical action,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  relation  *of  masltr  nnd 
slave  was  distinctly  recognized,  and  their  respective  duties 
clearly  and  gentlv  pointed  out  The  conduct  of  the  Apoatka  is 
a  safe  gmde,  and  if  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  ecclemasti- 
cally  to  denounce  slavery  as  a  sin,  we  need  feel  no  acmpka 
about  following  in  their  steps.  To  act  differently  from  them  in 
similar  circumstances,  might  be  a  very  dangerous  action.  The 
proper  and  only  safe  mode  of  action  on  this  system,  so  interwo- 
ven with  the  whole  civil  politj^  of  the  Southern  States,  was  to 
imitate  the  Apostles,  in  preacmng  the  truth  on  the  great  aubjeol 
of  salvation,  and  promufj^ting  the  grand  principles  of  the  goih 
pel  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  therefore,  his  minis- 
ters are  not  to  m^dle  with  political  mattm,  but  to  preach^the 
gospeL 

.  -The  other  principal  argument,  on  this  side  of  the  questiott^— 
that  which  we  thinlc  had  most  weight, — ^was,  that  the  nnity  of 
this  great  portion  of  the  church  is  far  mole  desirable  than  any 
divided  testimony  asainst  slavery  as  a  sin.  We  had  lived  and 
loved  together ;  had  walked  through  the  furnace,  and  had  < 
out  purmed;  Ood  had  diffused  the  spirit  of  brc^theilv  Idni- 
amone;  us,  and  had  poured  out  his  Sj^tin  neany  all  oar 
churches:  why,  then,  should  we  proceed  to  such  action,  in  i 
case  at  least  doubtful,  as  would  certainly  lead  to  the  secession  of 
those  Southern  ministers  and  churches,  whidi  now  sruipathina 
with  the  Constitutional  Assembly,  and  greatly,  prefer  ita  orgam- 
zation  and  principles  ?  ShaU  we  now,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  testimony  of  this  Assembly  against  slavery,  and  thai 
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at  best  the  testimony  of  but  a  meagre  majority ;  shall  we  raa 
tbe  risk  of  marring  the  unity  of  our  churcn ;  of  driving  off  our 
Southern  brethren  who  love  us,  and  whom  we  love  in  the  faith; 
and  of  becoming  a  spectacle  to  the  world  ?  Will  such  a  result 
be  as  likely  to  accomplish  good,  as  our  dwelling  together  in  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit,  preaching  Christ  crucified,  and  in  our  several 
allotments  at  home,  exerting  our  influence,  according  to  our  own  :^  ^ 
views,  on  any  and  on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  the  church  and  •'  ^. 
the  world?  ^^^ 

On  the  other  side  it  was  contended,  that  although  slavery  is  a 
political  institution,  and  emancipation  on  the  soil  prohibited  by 
law,  Christians  are  not  blameless,  because  they  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  statutes  proceed,  and  by 
whose  representatives  they  are  enacted.  They  voluntarily  pro- 
fess allegiance  to  the  government,  knowing  its  enactments  on 
the  sulyect  of  slavery,  and  do  not,  as  the  martyrs  did,  liit  up  their 
voices  to  testify  against  the  iniquity  of  the  lawsi.  They  ought 
rather  to  suffer  wrongfully,  being  willing  to  be  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  and  even  to  see  the  pillars  of  society  shaken, 
than  by  silent  acquiescence,  help  sustain  those  pillars  when  evi- 
dently resting  on  bases  of  error.  Grant  that  the  system  is  inter- 
woven with  all  the  relations  of  societ]^,  authorized  by  le^al  en- 
actment, and  enforced  by  judicial  decision,  can  this  justify  the 
Christian  in  holding  his  tellow-man  in  bondage,  under  a  system 
of  law,  whose  every  enactment  is  a  violation  of  divine  preroga- 
tive and  human  right  ?  Can  he,  with  a  clear  conscience,  live 
and  rr^ove,  and  have  his  being  voluntarily,  where  he  is  under  a 
necessity  of  sanctioning  a  s^'stem  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  which  Jesus  died  to  pro- 
mulgate ! 

I<j^r  could  any  one,  under  any  circumstances,  it  was  argued, 
be  justified  in  buying  his  fellow-man.  Let  it  be  allowed  that  he 
is  suffering  the  torments  of  a  cruel  master,  that  he  is  about  to  be 
torn  from  his  family  and  sold  into  distant  bondage ;  that  he 
comes  imploringly  and  casts  himself  at  your  feet,  begging  your 
interposition  by  purchase,  and  promising  to  serve  you  faithfully 
all  the  days  of  his  life ;  still  you  cannot  do  the  deed,  because  in 
80  doing,  you  recognise  the  right  of  ownership  in  the  master; 
you  contract  for  that  which  is  not  property  as  property ;  ^ou 
make  the  man  a  chattel ;  you  recognise  as  alienable,  that  wmch 
b  inalienable,  life  and  liberty;  you  sustain  the  iniquitous 
system  of  slavery ;  you  act  on  the  principle  of  doing  wrong,  that 
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good  may  come,  and  of  choooDg,  between  tii^o  moral  erils,  that 
which  is  the  less,  and,  whilst  prompted  by  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  wretched,  you  disregard  ultimate  results  and  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole,  in  consulting  the  present,  temporary 
welfare  of  a  few  individuals. 

In  reply  to  the  second  argument  of  the  opposite  side,  it  was 
said,  that  although  slavery  existed  under  the  Koman  Empire,  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles,  it  differed  from  the  slavery  of  our 
Southern  States  in  several  particulars,  and  was  by  no  means  so 
heinous;  that  although  the  Apostles  did  not  directly  assail  the 
system  as  then  legalized^  but  only  proclaimed  principles  which 
they  knew  must  ultimately  undermine  it,  it  does  not  follow  that 
an  Assembly  of  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  this  day  of  light  and 
of  farther  advancement  towards  a  full  appreciation  of  the  lofty 
humanities  of  the  gospel,  are  not  bound  to  testify  against  a  sys- 
tem worse  in  some  of  its  features  than  that  of  Rome,  and,  from 
the  organization  of  the  imion  and  of  the  church,  throwing  a 
weighty  responsibility,  in  respect  to  it,  on  the  members  of  that 
Assembly. 

It  was  further  contended,  that  those  passages  of  the  Scriptures 
adduced  in  proof  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  justifiable  by 
the  Apostles,  w^re  misunderstc^  and  misinterpreted ;  that  while 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  was  recognised  as  existing, 
the  Apostles  by'no  means  justified  it,  when  they  exhorted  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  be  obedient  and  patient,  and  to  exhibit  in  their 
lives  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  might  thus  show  forth 
the  praises  of  Him  that  had  called  them  out  of  darkness  to  light, 
and  convince  a  ^sinsaying  world  of  the  power  and  eflScacy  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  Just  so  should  we  now  exhort  Christian 
slaves  in  this  land,  who  have  unbelieving  masters,  not  forgetting 
either  the  exhortations  of  the  Apostles  to  the  latter,  and  remind- 
ing the  slave,  too,  if  he  could  obtain  his  liberty,  to  use  it  rather, 
as  a  better  state.  If  the  Apostles', exhortations  to  servants  to 
bear  and  forbear  could  be  rightly  construed  into  a  iustification  of 
compulsory  servitude ;  then,  on  the  same  principles  of  herme- 
neutics,  would  the  Savior's  exhortation,  when  smitten  on  the 
one  cheek,  to  turn  the  other,  justify  assault  and  battenr,  and  His 
direction  when  the  cloak  is  taken,  to  give  the  coat  also,  iustiiy 
robbery.  These  exhortations  to  servants,  which  undoubtedly 
recognise  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  could  never  be  meant 
to  justify  the  system,  because  the  fundamental  principles  and  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  gospel  are  manifestly  and  totally  opposed  to, 
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it    No  man  can  read  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  imbibe  its 
spurity  without  sensibly  feeling  that  slavery,  as  legalized  in  this 
land,  is  founded  on  principles  directly  counter  to  it,  and  encour-- 
ages' practices  which  it  poatively  coQdemns. 

In,  reply  to  the  other  principal  and  probably  most  influential 
argument,  it  was  contended  Uiat,  however  important  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  this  part  of  Zion,  it  could  never  be  as  important 
as  testimony  against  the  evils  of  the  day.  Indeed,  peace  was 
desirable  only  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  holiness.  First  pure, 
then  peaeable.  Whatever,  then,  might  be  our  aspirations  for 
the  unity  of  the  brotherhood,  those  aspirations  could  only  be 
breathed  out  in  connection  with  higher  aspirations  after  the  puri- 
fication of  the  chttrch  from  the  evUs  existing  in  its  bosom,  and 
corroding  its  vitals.  We  should  regret  deeply  to  see  our  breth- 
ren of  the  South  go  out  from  us  because  we  testify  against  an 
evil  which  they  cherish,  and  of  which  they  ought  to  repent,  but 
we  cannot'suffer  sin  on  our  brother,  without  admonition,  nor  can 
we  avoid  feeling  deeper  sorrow  that  they  should  uphold,  by  their 
countenance,  a  system  of  so  flagrant  iniquity.  Let  our  brethren 
of  the  South  be  brought  to  feel  that  they  are  the  chief  pillars  in 
this  temple  of  abominations,  and  that  as  soon  as  their  support  is 
removed,  the  temple  itself  will  begin  to  crumble,  and  soon  be 
levelled  with  the  dust  Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  there 
is  danger  of  division  in  the  North,  if  this  Assembly  persist  in  its 
determination  to  bear  no  testimony  against  the  sin  of  slavery. 
Which  would  be  the  deeper  wound  to  Zion  1  Would  it  not,  on 
the  whole,  be  better,  if  division  must  occur, — which  we  depre- 
cate, as  much  as  our  brethren  who  differ  from  \is/— that  the  North 
should  be  united,  and  the  South  form  a  separate  organization, 
than  that  the  North  should  be  rent  asunder,  and  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  remain  in  union  with  the  South  ? 

We  propose  no  interference  with  slavery  as  a  civil  institution ; 
we  do  not  set  ourselves  in  opposition  to  civil  law ;  we  only  ask 
a  testimony  as  to  the  iniqui^  of  the  system ;  only  express  an 
opinion  as  to  its  moral  evil  and  contravention  of  the  divine  law. 
And  why,  if  we  believe  it  a  sinful  system,  should  we  hesitate  so 
to  pronounce  it?  Shall  we  bear  our  solemn  testimony  be- 
fore the  world,  against  the  sins  of  Sabbath-breaking  and  dancing, 
and  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  as  if  we  saw  not,  this  legalized 
iniquity,  which  is  depriving  God  and  man  of  their  rights  1  Never 
ought  it  to  be :  never  can  it  be  with  some  of  us.  Brethren  are 
*  mistaken,  if  they  presume  that  we  shall  go  with  them,  in  the 
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pa8Ng«  <^  resololMa,  vUeh  leave  ^  flignnt  an  imUmched 
by  the  Assembly. 

The  discussion  of  this  agitating  question  was  conducted  in  the 
true  spirit  of  free  imniiry,  and  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  that 
the  conuouni^  will  bear  the  aiscusnoo,  when  conducted  in  a 
Christian  spint,  and  with  a  desire  only  for  the  triumph  of  truth* 
The  whole  issue  is  bfinitely  better  than  if  the  sutgect  had  been 
mdefinitely  postponed.  *As  it  waa,  all  had  an  opportomly  of 
fully  declaring  tneir  sentiments,  and  ^though  not  satisfied  with 
the  result,  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting  that  their  individual 
testimonies  will  go  out,  throuj^  the  press,  to  the  ends  of  the  eartk 

For  ourselves,  we  felt  that  the  spirit  of  love  reigned  in  the 
Assembly,  and,  although  in  favor  of  mild  yet  firm  action,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  we  are  satisfied  that  members  sacrificed  their 
own  preference  to  a  consdentious  conviction  that,  under  the  cir- 
cunstances,  more  good,  both  present  and  ultimate,  would  be  thus 
accomplished. 

We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  thb  question  cannot  be  put 
to  rest,  and  that  eccleaastical  organizations,  as  well  as  individ* 
uals,  will  be  obFiged  to  form  and  to  excess  their  opinions  either 
affirmatively  or  negatively,  as  to  the  smfiilness  of  the  system  of 
bondage  established  by  law  in  this  land  of  liberty.  And  the  daj 
is  probably  not  far  distant  whett  men  will  feel,  with  Dr.  Hook, 
that  ^*  every  Christian  man,  whether  laic  or  cleric,  is  in  duty  bound 
to  consider,  not  what  vt  expedient  at  the  moment  for  the  sake  of 
peace^  but  what  is  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  truth  /"  and  with 
Bishop  Wilson,  that  ^  if  for  fear  of  (pending  men^  or  from  a 
false  love  of  feace^  we  forbear  to  defend  the  truths  we  betray  aad 
abandon  i^"  The  great  problem  &en,  is,  What  is  truth  ?  We 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  other  than  ^e,  that  the  k* 

fralized  slavery  of  the  United  States  is  a  system  at  war  with  the 
undamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  that  it  can  never  be 
defended  but  by  a  perverted  view  of  the  system  of  Christiani^. 
Can  it  be  else  man  sinful  to  enact  laws  providing  for  the  regular 
sale  of  human  beings,  even  the  sale  of  free  colored  debtors,  to 
satisfy  the  claim  of  a  white  creditor  ?  Can  that  be  justifiable^ 
and  consistent  with  the  will  of  Christ,  which  tends  to  the  sever- 
ance of  those  ties,  of  which  Jehovah  has  said :  '^  What  God  hath 
joined,  let  not  man  put  asunder  ?" 

Is  not  that  love  of  liberty  v(4iich  1>ums  in  the  bosom  of  the  slavey 
a  part  of  our  comnK>n  nature,  and  a  high  gift  of  Heaven  7  Then 
to  qqench  the  i|>ark  cannot  be  right.    In  the  language  of  Gov. 
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BfeDowan,  of  Virginia,  ''It  is  allied  to  lus  hope  of  immortality ; 
it  is  the  ethereal  part  of  his  nature  which  oppression  cannot 
reach ;  it  is  a  torcn  Ht  up  in  his  soul  by  the  hand  of  Deity,  and 
fudtobeextingtdshedhythehandqftnan*^  In  that  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton :  ^  Happiness  is  incompatible  \v1th  slavery.  The  lote  of  lib- 
arty  is  the  ruling  passion  of  man,  and  he  cannot  be  happy 
without  it.*' 

Does  not  slaren^,  in  as  for  as  it  can,  nullify  the  relations 
between  Qod  and  his  creatures  ?  Does  it  not  take  away  from 
man  his  right  to  Hfe,  liberty,  and  the  regulation  of  his  actions, 
responsible  only  to  his  Maker,  and  thus  interfere  with  his  ac- 
countability and  his  duty  ?  Oh,  it  grates  upon  our  ears  to  hear 
grate  divines  say :  "  Slavery  is  not/orbiddm  by  the  Divine  law^ 
so  a  it  left  to  (mr  own  judgment,  whether  we  hcM  slaves  or  not.*^ 
— ^Dr.  Dalcho.  *^  Slavery  as  it  exists  at  the  presmt  day,  is  agree^ 
Me  to  the  order  of  ZHviTU  Providence^* — Rev.  Mr.  Freeman. 

^  Earth  is  siok, 
AimI  Heaven  it  weary,  of  the  hollow  wordi^ 
Which  States  and  KmgdoflM  utter,  whea  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.'^ 

Thatdavery  is  a  wrong,  an  injustice,  we  doubt  not  for  a  mo- 
ment; and  we  hail  the  day,^heri  every  shackle  of  mind  and  body 
shall  be  broken ;  when  me  poor  slave,  that  now  bows  humbly 
at  his  oppressor's  feet,  shall  lift  himself  up  in  the  attitude  and 
dimity  of  humanilgr,  and  shout  /  am  free  ;  when  the  doomed 
spirit,  which  now  groans  under  its  bondage,  shall  burst  all  its 
fetters,  and,  unmanacled,  drink  in  the  living  waters  of  God's 
truth,  to  its  own  refreshment  and  recovery,  until  it  put  on  the 
very  semblance  of  humanity  redeteed,  and  join  in  the  chorus  of 
the  skies :  Peojc^  on  Earth  ;  good  will  to  man! 

Then  the  question  returns,  granting  the  system  of  slaverj^  to 
besinfid,  shall  we  as  a  church,  through  our  highest  ecclesiastical 
organization,  bear  our  testimony  against  it  ?  There  would  seem 
to  oe  no  difficulty  whatever,  in  answering  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  having  once  determined  that  slavery  is  sinful.  Yet 
there  are  unquestionably  peculiar  difficulties  surrounding  this 
subject.  The  fact  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  an  involuntary  state 
on  the  part  of  the  masters,  a  responsibility  devolved  on  them  by 
no  choice  of  their  own, — that  it  is  a  part  of  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  States  in  which  they  live,  and  manumission  prohibited  by 
law, — ^that  action  by  the  church  might  be  interpreted  as  an  un- 
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beooBUi^iiilerfereiioewifliciTil  aiithontj,  and  expose  CSuiatiaw 
resident  in  slave  States  to  obloquy  and  to  the  charge  of  levoln* 
tionary  action^ — all  these  and  other  circnmstaBces render  thkno 
ordinary  qaestion,  nor  one  very  easy  of  aolulioD. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  sfl  these  difficnltifs^  regarding  slaTeiy 
in  this  Union  as  peculiarly  ctfenave  to  God,  and  rendering  us 
obnoxious  to  his  displeasure,  we  are  inclined  to  belieye  that  the 
church,  in  her  organized  relations,  is  bound  to  look  the  subject 
in  the  fsice,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  openly  to  exprem  her  opin- 
ion. We  deprecate  all  hardi,  radical  measures ;  all  wholmle 
exercise  of  dtfcipline,  such  as  was  perpetrated  in  1837 ;  but  we 
think  the  peace  of  Jerusalem  wiU  be  promoted,  and  the  cause  oi 
truth  and  righteousness  be  suhsorred  by  candid,  considerate, 
calm  action  on  this  great  subject,  to  which  the  proYidence  of 
God  is  now  directiDg  the  attention  of  the  world. 

Let  us  taBc  it  over  then  Idndhr ;  let  us  weigh  well  Ae  obsta- 
cles ;  let  us  pray  fervently  for  light ;  let  the  Hmti  withhold  itself 
from  fanaticism  and  faggotism,  and  let  the  South  meet  her  re- 
sponsibilities ;  tfie  ministers  and  Christians  of  that  section  of  our 
happy  Union  bear  their  testimony  boldly  but  discreetly,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  now,  when  pasaon  on  the  subject  has  weD 
nigh  been  lulled  l9  rest,  men  evervwhere  can  be  brought  to  see 
the  evils  of  slavery,  and  fhe  churcn!s  influence  in  its  speedy  re- 
moval be  powerfully  felt  and  acknowledged  with  gratitude. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  divi»on  in  our  bodv  on  this  question. 
We  think  that  the  Southern  church  itself,  if  the  subiect  be  pre- 
sented in  such  an  aspect  as  it  can  be,  will  be  brought  to  feel  the 
importance  of  the  Assembly's  testimony,  and  unite  m  a  vote  to 
that  effect.    Amen  and  Amen  ^ 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

Critical   Notices. 

1. — The  •Anabasis  of  Xenophon :  chiefly  according  to  the  Text  of 
L,  Dindorf;  with  Jfotes :  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  John 
J,  Oweny  Principal  of  the  Cornelius  Institute.  New- 
York  :  Leavitt  &  Trow.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster. 
1843.    pp.  366. 

The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  we  regard  as, be^'ond  all  question, 
the  best  adapted,  of  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  for  a  primary 
classical  school  bQok.  It  is  in  the  first  place  a  specimen  of 
the  finest  Attic,  and  at  the  same  time  so  remarkably  easy  and 
intelligible,  that  the  Tyro  may  read  it  with  delight,  whilst  to 
the  critical  philologist  it  exhibits  all  the  elegancies  and  pecu- 
liarities of  this  most  refined  dialect.  There  is  besides  an  air 
of  romance  about  the  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand^  which  imparts 
all  the  interest  of  the  mo&it  lively  work  of  fiction,  whilst  the 
inimitable  simplicity  of  the  stj^le,  and  an  indescribable  air  of 
truth  which  pervades  the  whole  narration,  iPecurs  dur  entire 
confidence  i  so  that  we  never  doubt  that  the  descriptions  are 
those  of  an  eye-witness  of  too  strict  integrity  to  misstate,  and 
too  religiously  calm  amid  dangers,  to  allow  that  false  coloring, 
which  might  ari^e  from  an  enthusiastic  excitement  of  the 
feelings.  Xenophon  himself  was  one  of  the  noblest  characters 
of  antiquity, — a  practical  moral  philosopher,  a  most  brave  and 
skilful  commander,  excelling  in  all  the  social  virtues,  and  at 
the  same  time  most  sincerely  religious.  Every  morning  wit- 
nessed his  devotion ;  every  march  was  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  prayer  and  sacrifice.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  finished  specimens  of  all  that  was  meant  by  that  noble 
Attic  term  naXoxaya&o^^  or  the  perfect  Grecian  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  in  an  age  when  sophistry  and  skepticism  had 
begun  to  make  serious  inroads  on  the  ancient  faith  and  purity 
of  life. 

A  good  edition  of  the  entire  Anabasis  has  been  wanted  in 
our  schools,  and  we  think  the  work  of  Mr.  Owen  well  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  defect.  It  has  evidently  cost  him  mnch 
labor,  and  exhibits  everywhere  evidence  of  the  most  thorough 
research.  The  notes  form  about  one  half  of  the  volume, 
(364  pages,)  and  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
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•todent.  We  discoTer  in  them  the  praetical  teacher,  most 
mtimately  familiar  with  the  actual  difficolties  that  dailj  ocenr 
in  a  scholar's  progress.  They  are  minute  and  foil  to  a  degree 
that  some  might  deem  exeessiref  and  as  caknkted  to  make 
the  learner's  task  easy.  It  should  he  home  in  mind,  howcTer, 
that  in  the  present  sute  of  classical  learning  among  ns,  soeh 
hooks  are  needed  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  scholars.  The 
latter  cannot  hare  too  many  aids,  if  he  is  only  gnided  hj  an 
instructor,  who  will  see  to  it  that  be  thoroughly  nnderstaads 
their  reason  and  iipplication,  instead  of  abusing  them  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  temporary  facilities  in  recitation.  The  style 
of  this  aotbor,  ahhouffh  in  general  remarkably  plain,  is  charac- 
terized bv  occasional  obscurities  of  a  most  perplexing  Idnd^ 
arising  chiefly  from  the  use  of  military  phrases,  and  from 
carelessness  m  local  description.  These  passages  hare  re- 
ceived peculiar  care,  and  are  generally  cleared  op  in  a  rery 
satisfactory  manner.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
geography  of  the  country,  and  in  this  respect  the  notes  of 
^r.  Owen  (comprising  as  they  doj  the  latest  information  of 
^missionary  travellers  respecting  those  interesting  regions,) 
are  entitled  to  the  highest  commendation. 

Were  we  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this  work,  it  would  be 
in  respect  to  what  may  be  styled  the  author's  exeessire  cavtion 
in  supporting  his  positions  by  too  numerous  references  to 
authorities.  Our  own  idea  of  a  classical  book  is,  that  it  should 
contain  simply  the  results  of  the  editor's  best  judgment  in  his 
selections  from  preceding  compilations.  Without  fearing  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  from  a  succession  of  plagiarists,  he  s^mld 
aim  at  spreaoing  before  the  student  the  best  and  fullest  infor- 
mation from  whaterer  source  derived.  Mr.  Owen  frequently 
on  a  diflUcalt  passage,  or  in  regard  to  a  various  reading,  gires 
us  the  opinion  of  l^bneider,  and  Bomeman,  and  Dindorf,  and 
Poppo,  and  then  generally  with  most  excellent  judgment, 
gives  his  own,  or  selects  the  one  which  seem^B  to  him  to  be 
best.  In  almost  |very  case  of  the  kind,  we  feel  disposed  to 
confide  in  the  correctness  of  his  decision.  Mow  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  student,  the  result  of  the  author's  inrestigations 
was  all  that  he  needed,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  eren 
the  more  advanced  schdar  would  step  out  of  his  way  to  con- 
sult the  authorities  to  which  we  are  so  copiously  referred. 

These  minor  faults,  however,  may  be  corrected  in  a  second 
edition,  and  we  simply  suggest  them  to  the  anthor  for  that 
purpose.  Without  going  into  that  detail  which  our  limits  will 
not  allow,  we  conclude  by  cordially  recommending  the  work 
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to  teachers  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  clas- 
sical school  books.  We  much  prefer,  for  this  purpose,  an 
entire  work,  (especially  one  so  delightfully  interesting  as 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,)  to  such  fragmentary  productions  as 
most  of  those  that  are  generally  styled  Greek  and  Latin 
Readers.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  in  teaching  a  lan- 
guage, it  is  the  best  plan  to  arrange  its  several  departments 
hy  regular  rank  and  file  in  separate  lessons,  instead  of  pre- 
senting them  as  a  whole,  and  as  they  naturally  occur  in  some 
plain  and  interesting  native  author.  We  should  be  glad  to 
see  this  book  have  that  place,  which  it  so  well  deserves,  in  all 
our  classical  schools,  and  have  no  doubt,  that  could  its  plan  be 
carried  out  by  teachers,^  with  the  same  fidelity  which  the 
author  has  exhibited  in  the  execution,  it  would  be  productive 
of  the  very  best  results.  L. 

3 — ClasMical  Studies.  Essays  on  Jlndmt  Literature  and  Jirt.  * 
With  ths  Biography  and  Corresfondsnce  of  eminent  Philol- 
ogists, By  Bamas  Sears^  Presideni  of  Xewton  Theologi- 
cal Institution^  B,  B.  Edwards,  Professor  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary^  and  C.  C  Felton,  Professor  in  Harvard 
University,    Boston:  Goald^  Kendall  &;  Lincoln.     1843.       \. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  beautifully  printed  books  of  ''^ 

dM  day,  doing  honor  to  the  taste  both  of  those  who  projected 
its  costume,  and  of  those  who  exeeuted  the  order.     We  love  ^ 

to  look  on  a  beautiful  book,  and  therefore  regret  the  demand  .{ 

for  the  too  cheap  publications  of  the  day,  because  they  render  t 

it  somewhat  hazardous  for  a  bookseller  to  expend  his  means  ^. 

in  adding  valae  to  his  publications,  by  offering  them  to  read-       SmI 
ers  in  an  attractive  dress.    We  trust,  however,  the  day  is  not        ^^ 
far  distant,  when  society  will  roll  back  the  tide  of  trash  which 
is  pouring  in  its  muddy  waters  with  tremendous  power,  and         ^A^'^ 
adulterating  the  very  fountains  of  individual  and  social  life.       ^     m 
Let  good  men  rise  and  say,  it  must  not  be.     Let  them  com- 
bine their  influence  for  the  encouragement  of  that  whieh  is 
decorous  and  useful. 

The  character  and  acquirements  of  the  gentlemen,  who 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  these  translations,  are  in  themselves 
«  pledm  of  the  intrmsie  value  of  the  articles)  as  well  as  of  the 
faithful  execution  of  their  part  o(  the  labor.  We  do  rejoice 
itt.  the  difiTusion  of  literature  of  so  hiffh  an  order,  and  cannot 
but  believe  that  these  translations  wiU  greatly  tend  to  waken 
the  aspirations  of  yoatk  after  higher  and  higher  attainments 
in  cksaical  studies.    After  all  new  methods  of  edueation  shall 
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have  been  tried,  we  shaU,  at  last,  come  back  to  the  conviction, 
that  there  is  nothiog  so  effective  in  disciplining,  refining  and 
elevating  the  mind  as  these  same,  oft-rejected  and  mnch 
abased  classical  studies. 

But  of  the  work  itself.  It  contains  a  powerful  plea  for 
classical  learning,  in  the  form  of  an  Introduction,  whilst  the 
articles  themselves  tend  to  the  same  end.  The  first  is  a  view 
of  the  schools  of  German  philosophy,  embracingnotices  of 
Heyne,  Winckehnann,  Wolf,  Heindor^  Bekker,  BOckh  and 
Hermann.  The  second  is  a  translation  of  an  essay  of  Tegn^, 
on  the  Study  of  Greek  Literature.  The  third  from  F.  Jacobs, 
on  Classical  Antiquity.  Fourth,  on  Grecian  works  of  plastic 
art,  by  the  same  author.  Fifth,  the  correspondence  of  emi- 
nent philologists.  Sixth,  on  the  Dutch  Iliilologists,  Hem- 
sterhuys,  Ruhnken  and  Wyttenbach. 

These  are  followed  by  other  articles  on  valuable  topics,  and 
numerous  notes,  giving  bri^f  biographies  of  most  of  the  emi- 
nent scholars  mentioned  in  the  b«dy  of  the  Ivork.  Let  every 
lover  of  leariing  read  the  whole  volume. 

3. — Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.  A  Book  for  the 
Tifne$.  ^yon  ^mericmi  Citizen.  Second  Edition.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd  and  Robert  Carter.  Bi>ston :  Tappan 
&;Dennet, — Crocker  &  Brewster.  .Philadelphia:  Perkins 
^ '  Purves.  Cincinnati :  George  L.  Weed.  1843.  pp. 
ft89.  ^ 

This  volume  has  been  already  noticed  editorially  in  the  Re- 
pository, and  has  also  been  the  basis  of  a  distinct  review. 
The  fact  of  a  second  edition  having  been  called  for,  is  evidence 
that  the  author^s  labors  have  been  appreciated.  The  argument 
we  think  sound  and  conclusive :  and  should  be  pleased  to  have 
the  book  read  by  those  of  the  intellectual  class,  who  are  stBl 
skeptical  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible. 

4. — Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  By  John  L.  Stephens. 
Illustrated  by  120  Engravings.  In  two  volumes.  New- 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.     1843. 

The  author  has  here  added  two  beautfful  and  valoable  vd- 
nmes  to  his  *' Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas 
and  Yucatan."  Mr.  Stephens  is  deservedly  a  popular  writer ; 
and  his  recent  investigations  among  the  ruins  of  Central 
America  and  Yucatan^  are  appreciatea  by  the  scientific  world. 
They  have  done  much  towards  a  satirfactory  solution  of  the 
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question  as  to  the  origin  of  these  mouldering  rnins.  The  Da- 
guerreotype views  and  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Cath- 
erwood,  will  be  of  permanent  value,  and  we  are  happy  to  know 
that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  them  in  an  enlarged  size,  at  $100 
a  copy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 
Should  the  proposal  be  carried  into  eSeet,  it  will  be  an  honor 
both  to  the  Society  and  the  country. 

In  the  present  volumes,  we  are  introduced  into  many  scenes 
of  interest,  portrayed  in  Mr.  Stephens^s  easy,  natural  style,  and 
have  the  details  of  his  visits  to  forty-four  ruined  cities.  But 
five  of  these  had  ever  been  visited  by  white  men,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  most  of  them  was  unknown  to  the  residents  of  the 
eapital.  '*  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  author  to  step  be- 
tween them  and  the  entire  destruction  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined ;  and  it  is  bis  hope  to  snatch  from  oblivion  these  perish- 
ing, but  still  gigantic  memorials  of  a  mysterious,  people.'  We 
commend  the  book  as  one  tastefully  got  up,  ana  especially  as 
a  monument  of  patient,  persevering  scientific  research,  which 
will  tell  on  future  generations. 

5. — Essays  on  the  Church  of  God^  by  John  Masan^  D.  D. 
Edited  hy  the  Rev.  Ebentzer  Mason.  New- York :  Robert 
Garter.     Pittsburg :  Thomas  Carter.     1843.    pp.  258. 

We  read  this  book  in  our  youth,  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
It  bears  the  stamp  of  that  gigantic  mind,  which  wrought  it 
out,  and  will  fully  compensate  any  one  for  reading  it.  Let  all 
young  ministers  study  it  well.  The  style  is  foroible  and  lucid, 
and  the  argunento  powerful.  No  one  can  rise  from  its  pera- 
sal«  without  feeling  that  he  has  esquired  clearer  and  more  scrip- 
tural views  of  the  church  and  its  officers.  The  author  treats 
of  the  Term  Church — ^Its  Organization — The  Mode  of  per- 
petuating the  visible  Church — Initiating  Seal — ^Infant  Members 
— ^Uses — ^Results — Ofilcers,  Ministry,  Uses,  and  Qualifications. 

On  all  these  topics,  the  discussion  is  thorough  and  strong, 
and  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Dr.  Mason.  The  chapter  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  ministry,  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of 
the  necessity  for  high  intellectual  attainments,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  minister,  in  the  fittest  manner,  at  the  altar  of 
God. 

The  son  could  scarcely  erect  a  better  monument  to  the 
father,  than  by  the  republication  of  these  Essays  in  a  separate 
form,  thus  rendering  them  accessible  to  all  at  a  low  price. 
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'LictMrm  m  tie  f^udb  of  Pmd^  Ae  JfytmiU,  f  the  iU- 
Bf  Tkmm  CkJmen.     New-Tofk:  Robert  Gv- 
1843. 


Tins  work  is  to  be  completed  in  five  moiitUj  puts,  mt  25 
ets.  each,  three  of  which  have  been  already  issued.  The 
name  of  Chalmers  is,  in  itsetf,  a  guaranty  that  the  leetsres 
are  no  common*p]ace  aflairs.  They  were  originally  delirered 
to  his  own  people,  and  published  at  their  request,  and  we  are 
sore  they  wiU  be  sought  after  bv  many  in  dus  land,  who  hsve 
read  the  splendid  thoughts  and  unffoage  of  many  of  his  ser- 
mons already  republished  here.  Th«ie  lectures  are,  b][  mo 
means,  critical,  but  good  specimens  of  expository  preaching. 


Is — Cydopadia  of  BibKeat  Liter&turt.    By  Jokm  litto^  ^ 

td  by  $$v9rat  scJMan  tmd  divme$.    New-Tork :  Mark  H. 
Newman. 

This  Cyclopaedia  is  to  be  comprised  in  fifteen  parts,  of  80 
pages  each,  to  be  published  monthly,  and  each  number  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  plate  or  map.  Names  of  high  repute  arc 
announced  as  contributors ;  and  if  the  first  numbers  are  to  be 
eonsidertd  fair  specimens  of  the  whole,  they  promise  well  for 
the  ralue  and  utility  of  the  work.  It  will  embody  the  disconr- 
cries  and  elucidations  of  the  roost  recent  trarels  and  research- 
es, and,  in  this  respect,  will  be  preferable  to  earlier  works  in 
the  same  department. 

8. — jS  Greek  Reader  for  the  nee  ef  SckooU  ;  eontaming  eeUe- 
tione  infroee  end  poetry^  with  Englieh  notes  and  a  Lexicon, 
By  C.  C.  Felton,  A.  •V.,  Eliot  Prof eesor  of  Greek  Litera- 
ture in  Harvard  University.  Second  edition^  revised.  Hart- 
ford :  H.  Hootiogton.    June,  1842. 

We  take  pleasure  in  coromendinff  this  work  to  the  instruct- 
ors of  Acaoemies  and  High  Schools,  as  eminently  adapted  to 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  pupils  in  the  Greek  language. 
The  selections  are  judiciously  made  and  well  arranged,  'uie 
notes  upon  each  selection  are  introduced  by  a  brief  but  dis- 
criminating notice  of  the  writer's  life,  style,  and  general  char- 
acter. The  translations  are  faithful  and  full  of  ufe,  not  only 
furnishing  to  the  student  assistance  in  obscure  passages,  but 
also  examples  of  close,  accurate  and  elegant  renderings,  which 
are  too  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  works  of  this  kind.  The 
references  are  made  to  the  excellent  Greek  grammar  of  E. 
A.  Sophocles.  The  student  who  carefully  examines  these 
references,  will  not  only  find  them  of  great  use  in  elucidating 
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the  meaning  of  a  gi^en  parage,  \mi  will  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  bis  grammar,  whicb  will  prove  invaluable  in  bis  future  f tu- 
dies.  Tbe  general  appearance  of  the  work  is  neat  and  taste« 
ful.  We  should  have  preferred  a  t^rpe  with  a  larger  face,  and 
yet  so  distinct  is  the  impression,  that  the  smallness  of  the  let- 
ter is  no  great  objection  to  the  book.  We  wish  the  work  an 
extensive  circulation,  which  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  ob* 
tain.  L. 

9. — ^postotic  Baptism.  Facts  and  Evidences  on  the  Subjects 
and  Mode  of  Christian  Baptism.  By  C.  Taylor^  editor  of 
Calmet*s  Dictionary  of  the  BibU*  With  thirteen  Engravings. 
New-York:    B.  n.Bevier.     1844.    pp,  228. 

The  publishers  have  done  well  to  give  this  volume  to  die 
public.  We  think  there  is,  at  least,  a  sufficient  array  of  "  Facta 
and  Evidences"  to  convince  any  one  that  immersion  was  not, 
in  the  ancient  chi^Tch,  the  only  mode  of  baptism,  that  it  waa 
by  no  means  essential  to  tbe  rite,  indeed,  that  in  itself  it  waa 
not  baptism  at  all.  The  engraved  representatioiM  of  various 
baptisms,  taken  from  early  paintings  and  sculpture,  testify  to 
facts,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  controverted.  They  prove  posi- 
tively that,  in  the  day  in  which  they  were  made,  asusion  was 
considered  the  proper  mode  of  dispensing  baptism.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  these  *'  Facts  and  Evidences"  of  Mb 
Taylor,  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  as  well,  as  sooie  arti- 
cles in  the  Repository,  by  Dr.  E.  Beecher,  reaeivii^due  consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  scholars  amongst  oar  Baptist  bretJii* 
ren  $  for  then  we  should  hope  soon  to  see  the  day,  when  thai? 
peculiar  views  should  no  longer  deprive  ms  of  the  privikgte 
of  sitting  with  them  at  our  Saviour's  boardi  nor  them  of  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  us  to  be  fuUy  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  Christ's  beasSi  equally  with  themselvear 

10. — Popular  Exposition  of  the  Gospels^  desimed  for  the  use  i^ 
Families^  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  By  Men. 
John  G.  Morris^  A.  3f  .,  and  Rev.  Charles  Jl.  Smithy  A.  M. 
Vol.  II.  Luke— John.  Baltimore:  Pubticatjoa  RoomiL 
1842.    pp.  366. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  Expository  vohnnes  en  the 
New  Testament,  b^  ministers  of  the  Evangelical  Lvtheran 
Church,  intended  principally,  no  doubt,  for  the  families  and 
schools  connected  with  tmit  branch  oif  Zion.  The  English 
language  is  now  so  generallv  spoken  and  read  by  the  Germans 
of  this  country,  especially  tbe  youthful  portion  of  them,  that 
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some  fiuch  expositions  as  thes^  were  felt  to  ke  nee^  .  Tbey 
are  wholly  of  a  practical,  popular  character^  and  i  «pted  to 
be  used  Id  Bible  classes  and  Sanday  schools.  The^hurches 
of  that  denomination  will  feel  mort  e<mfideBce  in  them,  as 
coming  from  their  own  ministers ;  and  we  rejoice  in  the  be* 
Iref  that  none  but  evangelical  sentiments  will  find  a  place  in 
these  volumes. 

11. — The  Jfew  Purchase :  or  Seven  and  a  half  Years  in  the  Far 
West.  By  Robtrt  Carlton,  Esq.  2  Vols.  New- York: 
D«Appleton&;  Co.  Philadelphia:  6.  S.  Appletott.    1843. 

This  Sir  Robert  Carlton,  Esq.,  whoever  he  may  he,  is  evi- 
dently telling  us  tales  of  our  Far  West,  which  have  a  consid- 
erable smack  of  reality  about  them ;  and  the  reality  often  not 
so  very  enchanting  either  to  the  dramatis  persons.  We  our- 
selves have  seen  somewhat  of  this  far-famed  land,  y^t  not  in 
so  early  a  stage  of  its  settlement ;  but  we  have  admired  its 
broad  beautiful  prairies,  with  their  profusion  of  flowers  ;  we 
hmve  swum  some  of  its  deep  currents  on  horseback,  and  have 
been  caught  and  lost  too  in  its  thickets  and  on  Us  dece*'' '  re 
steppes. 

The  author  of  the  New  Purchase  has  written  us  a  very 
amusing  book,  detailing  many  of  the  stirring  scenes  among 
the  original  settlers  of  diflerent  localities  in  the  West. 

His  deecription  of  the  early  mode  of  crossing  the  Allegha- 
nies,  before  the  smooth  turnpike  was  constructed,  or  ihe  rail* 
road  passage  even  thought  of,  is  to  the  life ;  and  he  that  would 
laugh  a  little  over  a  shaving  scene  in  the  west,  where  'tis  said 
geod  old  elders  keep  ^*  brier  hooks"  of  razors  to  try  the  tern* 
per  of  their  clerical  brethren — let  him  read  this  same  Robert 
Oarlton's  description  of  it  in  the  second  volume. 

The  author  is,  we  presume,  a  lover  of  true  religion  and  gener- 
ous piety,  yet  we  think  some  of  the  scenes  might  have  been 
represented  as  effectively  without  the  use  of  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  the  actors,  when  it  is  unbecoming.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional profane  speech,  with  which  we  should  not  wish  our 
children  to  become  familiar  by  reading. 

IS^i^^n  Inamry  into  the  Organization  and  Government  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  ;  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Claims 
of  Episcopacy r  By  Mbert  Barnes^  Philadelphia:  Per- 
kins &;  Purves.     1843.    pp.  251. 

This  is  a  convenient  and  excellent  manual  on  the  points  <)f 
controversy  between  Episcopalians  and  those  who  maintain 
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the'pui  't  *  of  -^v^nfinistry.    It  pays  little  regard  to  the  fathers, 
bat'prep   Us  the  scriptural  argument  as  fundamental. 

.  It  wpui4  be  well  for  members  of  the  church  to  be  furnished 
with  armor  fit^d  for  the  conflict  which  is  at  hand ;  and  we 
kjROw  of  Botbi^^  in  the  same  compass^  so  satisfactory  as  this 
small  volume  by  Mr.  Barnes*  On  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures, 
any  one  may  be  prepared  to  meet  an  Episcopalian,  when  he 
sets  an  his  exclusive  claim  to  ordination  ;  and  with  the  great 
body.:of  the  chnrch  it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  quote  learned 
pfissages  from  the  Fathers.  Whatever  they  may  have  written 
and  donoi  it  is  not  bv  authority.  The  word  of  God  alone  is . 
the  rule  of  faith,  and  the  basis  of  all  order  in  the  church. 

The  substance  of  this  ^*  Inquiry"  first  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly Christian  Spectator  in  1834-5,  as  a  reply  to  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
U.  Oaderdonk*s  "Tract,"  entitled  "Episcopacy  tested  by 
Scripture,"  It  is  now  remodelled,  however,  and  appears,  not 
in  opposition  to  Dr.  Onderdonk  directly,  but  to  the  Episco- 
palians. Somewhat  has  been  added  on  the  subject  of  "  Con- 
firmation," and  the  whole  has  been  evidently  penned  in  the 
k,'  'd^it  spirit,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

18(i=*-i%e  Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or  Hints  respecting  the  Princi* 
pleSy  ConstittHion  and  Ordinances  of  the  Catholic  Ckurch. 
By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice^  M,  vf .,  Chaplain  of  Guy*s 
Hospitaly  and  Professor  ^English  Liter atare  and  History ^ 
v$  King^s  CoHtgCy  London.  From  the  second  London  Em* 
^tion.  New- York:  D.  Appleton  6c  Co.  Philadelphia: 
(>eo.  S.  Appleton.     1843.    pp.  595. 

This  volume,  by  Professor  Maurice,  will  doubtless  be  exten*^ 
sively  read.  The  style  is  winning,  the  thoughts  are  lucidly 
expressed,  and  the  propositions  and  arguments  such  as  must 
attract  notice,  certainly  in  England,  if  not  here.  Mr.  Maurice 
is  full  of  the  idea  of  a  "Chxtbch  Univebsal,  not  built  upon 
human  ioventions  or  human  faith,  bat  upon  the  very  nature 
of  God,  himself,  and  upon  the  union  which  he  bf(s  formed  with 
his  creatures."  Such  a  church,  we  think,  exists^  and  embraces 
in  its  bosom  all,  of  every  name,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  in 
sincerity  and  truth.  The  author's  desire  seems  to  be  to  have 
this  truth  more  universally  felt  and  acted  on.  So  far,  we 
aepord  with  him.  But  then,  we  fear,  at  the  same  time,  that 
h^Si  views  of  the  efficacy  of  baptisixi,  of  the  power  of  absolu- 
%iqji^  in  the  minintsy,  etc.  etc.,  will  tend  to  render  the  church 
too.mqoh  a  kingdom  like  those  of  this  world,  and  not  one  of 
righteouspess,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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Mr*  M.  does  not  go  with  the  Ronmnist  in  denying  the  di^ 
tinction  of  National  Ghnrches,  and  maintains  also  that  the 
Ghnreh  is  a  spiritual  body,  holding  a  spiritual  Head :  yet  he 
leans  so  far  over  towards  Rome,  that,  if  in  Rome,  he  might 
easily  do  as  Rome  does.  We  ourseWes  love  onity  and  hate 
sectarianism,  but  the  anity  we  love,  ts  the  unity  of  the  Spirit ; 
not  a  unity  resting  on  external  forms  and  services,  but  an  a 
living  faith  in  the  heart,  prompting  holiness  in  the  lUe. 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  should  fear  the  tendencv  of  some  of 
Mr.  M.'s  principles,  and  cannot  sympathize  with  him  in  all  of 
his  sentiments,  we  can  commend  the  spirit  in  which  the  book 
is  written,  as  doing  hfmor  to  his  heart. 

14. — The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Chriitian  Perfection  stated  und 
defended  ;  with  a  Criticaltmd  Historical  Examination  of  the 
Controversy^  both  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Rev.  George 
Fecki  D.  D.  New-Tork:  G.  Lane  &  P.  P.  Sandford. 
1842.    pp.474. 

This  work,  by  Dr.  Peck,  will  be  iqipreciated  on  all  hukb. 
It  will  be  regarded  by  his  own  denomination  as  an  accurate 
history  and  a  good  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  perfeetiea  as 
held,  by  them :  and  it  enables  others  to  know  defiaitely  what 
the  Methodisu  of  the  present  dav  mean  by  it. 

For  ourselve^  we  feel  obligcMl  to  Dr.  reck  for  presenting 
the  subject  witia  so  much  abilitv  and  wisdom  of  research: 
and,  although  we  shouU  not  be  flasposed  to  adopt  the  views, 
we  can  readily  see  that,  with  oertam  explaaationSi  it  mmy  not 
be  so  very  heterodox,  and  would  certainly  be  far  preferable 
to  some  ether  species  of  perfectionbm,  which  have  been  re> 
cently  broached  m  this  land. 

15. — Psychology^  or  Elements  of  a  Jfew  System  of  Mental  Pkikh 
sophif^  on  the  Basis  of  Consdotisness  and  Commck  Senst. 
Designed  for  Colleges  and  Academies.  By  S.  S.  Schmucker. 
D.  D.y  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theohgicol 
Seminary^  Gettysburg.  Second  Editionj  much  enlarged. 
New-Tork:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1843.    pp«  329. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  favorably  reviewed  in  the 
Reposilofy  by  Dr.  Krauth,  and  also  ^loticed  by  the  editor,  ft 
will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  iepeat  our  estimate  of 
the  werk  at  length.  It  has  oar  hearty  apprebatton  as  a  snili* 
ble  text  book  on  psycholo^,  espeeiaHy  as  now  enkrged  on 
some  topics  of  interest  omiued  in  At  iormer  edition^  such  a% 
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— '^'  the  clasf ificatiOQ  of  the  different  entities  in  the  Universe ; 
the  subject  of  ronemonics ;  the  processes  of  perception  and 
sensation,  and  the  theories  for  their  explanation  ;  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  feeUngr ;  the  nature  of  analytic  reasoning,  and 
laws  of  human  belief;  imagination;  and  the  operations  of 
<;onscience.'' 

Without  these  additions,  the  system  was  incomplete ;  with 
them,  it  embraces  «11  that  is  needful  as  an  outline,  to  be  filled 
up  and  extended  by  the  living  teacher. 

The  philosophy  will  not,  of  course,  be  sufficiently  ideal  and 
transcendental  for  some  minds ;  yet  even  such  will  confess 
that  Dr.  Schnucker  has  investigated  the  science  of  mind  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention. 

16. — The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America.  By  Rev. 
JSTaihaniel  Ward.  Edited  by  David  Ptdsifer.  Boston : 
James  Monroe  &:  Co.     1843.    pp.  96. 

This  ^  Simple  Cobler  of  Ag-gawam"  was  the  Rev.  Nathan- 
iel Ward,  born  at  Haverhill,  England,  in  1590.  In  1631,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Bishop  to  answer  for  nonconform- 
ity,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach.  Having  a  warm  friendship 
far  the  pilgrims,  he  embarked  for  New  England  in  1634,  and 
was  soon  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Aggawam  or  Ip- 
swich. He  had  much  to  do  in  framing  the  laws  of  the  infant 
Commonwealth,  and  in  drawing  up  a  Body  of  Liberties.  In 
164§  he  wrote  the  '*  Simple  Ck>bier,"  and  published  it  in  1647, 
after  his  return  to  England. 

fuller,  in  his  *'  Worthies  of  England,"  says  of  him :  "  Fol- 
lowing the  counsel  of  the  poet, 

Ridentem  dicere  vonim, 
Qais  vetat  ? 

He  hath  in  a  jesting  way,  delivered  much  smart  truth  of  the 
present  times."  Increase  Mather  thus  writes :  "  An  hundred 
witty  speeches  of  our  celebrated  Ward,  who  called  himself 
the  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam,  (and  over  whose  Mantel-piece 
in  his  House,  by  the  way,  I  have  seen  those  three  words  en- 

£  raved,  Sobrie,  Juste,  Pie,  and  a  Fourth  added,  which  was 
iBTB,)  have  been  reported ;  but  he  had  one  Godly  Speech, 
that  was  worth  'em  all ;  which  was,  /  have  only  T\do  Comforts 
to  Live  upon  ;  The  one  is  in  the  Perfections  of  Christ ;  The  other 
is  in  the  Imperfeaions  of  Chbistxahs." 

This  same  "  Simple  Cobler"  has  written  some  sharp  things, 
and  withal  some  very  true  things,  in  this  little  volume.  Among 
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others,  this :  ^^  E^erjr  singular  opinion,  bath  a  singular  opin- 
ion  of  itself;  and  he  that  holds  ft  a  singular  opinion  of  himself, 
and  a  simple  opinion  of  all  contra-sentients :  he  that  confutes 
them,  must  confute  all  these  at  once,  or  else  he  does  nothing.'' 
And  this : 

"  No  king  csn  king  it  right, 
Norilgbtly  sway  bis  rod  ; 
Who  truly  loves  not  Christ, 
And  truly  fears  not  God. 

He  cannot  rule  a  land, 

As  lands  should  ruled  been, 
That  lets  himself  be  rul'd 

By  a  ruling  Roman  Queen." 

17. — The  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Churchy  during 
the  three  first  Centuries.  By  Dr,  j^ugustus  Meander, 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Henry  John  Rose,  B.  D, 
Philadelphia:  James  31.  Campbell  &  Co.  New  York: 
Saxton  &  Miles. 

We  hare  received  from  Messrs.  Saxton  &:  Miles,  two  parts 
of  this  valuable  work.  The  whol»  will  be  completed  in  five 
numbers  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  each  containing  ntnety-six 
pages  6va.,  in  double  columns,  long  primer  type.  Neander 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  although  bis 
labors  are  not  restricted  to  this  department.  He  is  deemed 
impartial,  thorougfi  in  his  researches,  and  desirous  of  exhibiting 
the  truth.  His  spirit  is  good,  and  his  aim  high,  and  he  is 
ranked  among  the  friends  of  the  truth  in  opposition  to  ra- 
tionalism. And  although  we  should  differ  with  him  in  some 
of  his  principles  and  interpretations,  we  rejoice  in  his  labors 
as  tending  to  counteract  the  spirit  of  intidelity  in  bis  own 
country.  The  History  before  us  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  advantage,  by  those  who  would  know  more  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  primitive  church. 

18. — The  Keyes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven^  and  the  Power  there- 
of according  to  the  Word  of  God.  By  that  Learned  and 
Judicious  Divine^  Mr.  John  Cotton^  Teacher  of  the  Church 
at  Boston^  in  J^ew.England  :  tending  to  reconcile  gome  pre- 
sent differences  about  Discipline.  London :  Henry  Over- 
ton.   Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet.     184<3.     pp.  108. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  work  of  John  Cotton,  that  learn- 
ed and  judicious  divine,  who  was  summoned  before  the  Court 
of  High  Commission  for  not  kneeling  at  the  sacrament.    He 
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fled,  however,  and  came  to  this  aountry  in  1633  \  and  so  great 
was  his  influence  in  New-England,  that  he  has  betn  called  her 
Patriarch,  The  present  volume  was  prepared  as  an  antidote 
to  the  disorders  originated  by  Ann  Hutchinson  and  others,  and 
also  as  a  defence  of  Congregationalism. 

The  old  style  of  the  book,  in  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  has 
been  preserved,  rendering  it  quite  a  curiosity.  Should  the 
plan  be  encouraged,  other  similar  works  will  be  issued. 

19. — The  Remains  of  the  Rev,  James  Marshy  D.  D.  late  Presi- 
dent and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy ^  in 
the  University  of  Vermont ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
Boston  :  Crocker  &  Bfewster.     1843.     pp.  642. 

Dr.  Marsh  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  scholars  of  our 
country,  and  his  Memoir  and  Remains  must  be  soaght  after 
by  the  intelligent  public.  Through  Messrs.  Leavitt  &  Trow, 
wo  received  the  work,  but  at  so  late  a* date,  that  we  can  only 
notice  it  very  briefly.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  printed  with 
large  type  and  on  good  paper,  making  a  beautiful  book.  It 
contains  an  interesting  memoir,  by  Professor  Torrey,  to  whom 
Dr.  Marsh  intrusted  his  manuscripts  before  his  death,  and  by 
whom  they  have  been  arranged,  as  we  /ind  them  in  |be  vol- 
ume before  us.  From  the  glance  which  we  have  been  able  to 
take  at  the  work,  we  presume  there  will  be  found  in  it  food 
for  the  mind — suggestive  topics  for  reflection.  We  have  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  Departments  of  Knowledge, 
with  a  view  to  their  Organic  Relations  to  each  other  in  a  Gen- 
eral System — Remarks  on  some  points  connected  with  Physi- 
ology)— Remarks  on  Psychology^ — Three  Discourses  on  the 
Mature,  Ground,  and  Origin  of  Sin,  with  several  Tracts,  etc. 

20. — Church  Psalmst ;  or  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  Public^ 
Social^  and  Private  Use  of  Evangelical  Christians.  New- 
York:  Mark  H.  Newman.     184-3.     pp.  653. 

Psalmody  is  to  the  cliurch  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest ; 
a  good  collection  of  pealms  and  hymns  one  of  her  best  .pos- 
sessions. What  delightful  and  useful  sentiments  are  impressed 
on  our  hearts  by  the  hymns  of  the  sanctuary,  in  which  we 
united  in  our  youth.  What  a  treasure  would  they  be  on  some 
solitary  isle  of  the  ocean.  How  precious  in  old  age,  and  on 
the  bed  of  death. 

The  church  should  look  well  to  her  psalms  and  hymns. 
They  are  earliest  leaMjed  and  longest  remembered.  How  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  good  and  true.     The  verse  too,  in 
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which  they  are  expressed,  is  of  no  trifliDg  imporfknee.  The 
songs  of  the  sanctuary  may  be  ma^e  a  by-word  and  a  reproach 
to  Zion,  if  dressed  in  too  homely  and  yulgar  a  garb.  Every 
thing  about  them  oag|it  to  be  chaste,  classic,  dignified,  appro- 
priate to  the  worship  of  Him,  who  is  supreme  ezcellenee. 

We  have  Weighed  the  '^  Cburck  Psalmist,"  aad  it  is  act 
found  wanting.  The  classification  is  philosophical,  ibe  sdee- 
iions  choice,  the  poetry  good,  the  variety  sufficient,  the  senti- 
ments scripturally  orthodox.  Having  said  thus  mqeh,  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  add,  that  we  think  churches  about  to  make 
a  change  could  scarcely  do  better  than  to  adopt  this  coBec*  , 
tion. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  entire  uniformity  thronghant 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches,  in  the  use  of  a 
book  of  psalms  and  hymns,  so  that  wherever  we  might  go,  we 
should  find  our  own  psalm-book ;  but  this  is  perhaps  scarcely 
to  be  expected^  ^  <. 

21. — Dotninici  Diodati^  J.  C.  J^eapolUanij  dt^Christo  grace  U- 
gvente  Exercitatio  ;  qva  ostenditvr  grcnam  sive  hdlenittioBm 
lingvam  cvm  Jvdcsis  omntbvSy  tvm  ipsi  adto  Christo  DiMm- 
tnOy  et  apostolis  nativam^  ac  vemacvlam  fvisse.  Neapoli, 
M.  D.  CC.  LXVII.  Edited  with  a  preface,  by  Oauiiino 
T.  Dobbin,  LL,  B.  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  London  r 
John  Gladding.  Dublin :  Curry  &  Co.  New  York :  Wi- 
ley &  Putnam.     1843.     pp.  187. 

We  have  here  a  reprint — of  course  in  Latin— of  a  Tery 
rare  work,  which,  when  it  appeared,  excited  univereal  attea* 
tion,  and  secured  far  its  author  many  tokens  of  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which  his  labor  was  held.  It  became  so  scarce,  at 
length,  that/ieither  Pfannkuche  nor  Hug  was  able  to  find  a 
copy  of  It,  even  at  Naples.  The  copy,  hovever,  from  which 
the  present  volume  has  been  reprinted,  was  purchased  there 
in  1823.  Fabricy  and  Wiseman  both  had  access  to  it  in  the 
libraries  of  Rome,  and  Ernesti,  in  1771,  published  an  analysis 
of  it,  having  probably  found  it  at  Leipsic. 

The  author  undertakes  to  prove,  in  the  ^ree  fections  of  his 
book,  ],  that  the  preek  had  become  the  national  language  of 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ,  2,  that  Christ,  bis  Apostles  and 
the  Jews  generally  spoke  Greek,  3,  that  the  bask,  oil  which 
the  opposite  opinion  rests,  will  not  support  it. 

Although  we  are  not  yet  ready,  with  the  editlv,  t(y  ado[^  the 
opinion  of  Diodatl,  believing  only^  with  EnlaaU,  Hug  tnd  oth- 
ers, that  th^  Greek  language  had  become  sJmoat,  if  not  quite 
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as  preTalent  in  Palestine,  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  as  the 
AramflBan,  we  feel j^rateful  to  him  for  afiWdjng  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  Diodati's  argument  for  ourselves,  in  his  own 
language  and  arrangement.  We  also  thank  him  for  his  favor- 
able notice  of  our  own  labors  in  placing  Winer's  Idioms  within 
the  reach  of  English  scholars:  and  we  certainly  think,  as  he 
does,  that  an  acquaintance  with  Winer  is  ^^  indispensable  to  the 
scholar^  When  shall  Anaerican  students  be  taught  to  study 
iti  Till  then,  their  knowledge  of  interpretation  of  the  Ne# 
Testament  must  be  meagre. 


ADompNAL  Notices. 

Walks  iti  London  and  the  Neighborhood.  By  Old  Humphrey. 
New- York :  Robert  Carter.  Pittsburg :  Thoma%  Carter. 
1943. 

Mr.  Carter  bas  complied  with  our  request,  that,  if  Old  Hun)- 
phrey  appeared  again,  he  would  let  us  see  him.  He  appears 
Hi  somewhat  of  a  new  form,  but  still  retaining  his  character- 
istics.    Piety  pervades  his  ^^  Walks.^ 

'%  » 

Th%  Famly  of  Bethany :  or  Meditations  on  the  Eleventh  Chap- 
ter of  the  Gmpel  according  to  St.  John. ,  By  L.  Bonnet. 
Translated  from  the  French.  With  tm  Introductory  Essa^^ 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  New-Yofk :  Robert  Carter. 
184i   .pp.  256.  ^ 

*The  Introductory  Essay  is  good,  but  disproportionately  long. 
The  Medications  are  interesting  ;  many  of  them  striking  and 
proitaUe.  The  family  of  Bethany  has  always  been  precious 
to  the  Christian,  as  one  which  Jesus  loved.  Mr.  Bonnet  has 
well  represented  i%  in  these  pages.  •   •* 

Lessons  on  the  £ook  of  ProverbSy  topically  arranged^  forming  a 

System  pf  Practical  Ethics,  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools 

aid  Bibl^  Classes.    Boston  :  Tappan  &  Dennet.     184?3^ 

pp.  1*7.      - 

FW  this  small  voltune  we  are  indebted,  we  believe,  to  Mrs. 

Louisa  Payson  Ilopkins*.  The  bo^  of  Prorerbs  cannot  be  too 

much  atadifd,  and  we  regard  this  a*4)ne  of  the  very  best  helps 

in  that  study.     It  is  a  system  of  ethics. 
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ARTICLE   X. 

Literary   Ikitsliigence. 

'  asi\i'fefa. 
The  Upiversity  at  Dorpat  has  recently  lost  two  of  its  most  valu- 
able professors — Hnek,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and  Jansche,  Professor 
of  Philosopby.^Much  has  late^  been  done  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Siberia.  At  Irkutsk  there  is  a  gymnasium  of  a  high  order, 
besides  other  schools  there,  and  in  many  ol*  the  villages.  Von  Rupert, 
Crovemor- General  of  East  Siberia,  has  bounded  an  Institute  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  of  the  higher  class. — Professor  Koch,  accompa' 
Died  by  a  number  of  young  artists  and  scientific  gentlemen,  has  set 
out  on  a  second  journey  of  scientific  research,  iAtending  to  traverse 
Great  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 

^latssCa. 
A  plan  is  proposed  for  the  union  of  tbe  Universities  of  Eonigsberg 
and  Greiswald,  as  at  the  latter  there  are  more  profeavors  than  stu- 
dents, and  at  the  former  almost  a  like  disproportion. — ^T he  Sanscrit 
manuscripts,  purchased  in  London,  from  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert 
Chambers,  are  now  in  the  University  Library  of  Berlin,  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Hofer  of  .Greiswald. 

The  Kinff  of  Bavaria  is  about  to  erect,  in  his  palace-park,  a  house 
like  those  of  Pompeii,  after  the  design  made  at  Pompeii  by  PrbfcFfior 
Zahn. — The  Deutsche  lahrbftcher,  established  first  by  negcl,  have 
DOW  been  Suppressed  by  the  Haxon  government,  after  having  beeti 
exiled  from  Prussia  in  1841. — Dr.  Fr.  Von  Raumer  has  been  appoint- 
ed Rector  of  the  University  of  Berlin. — Dr.  JSchOll  has  b«en  called  as 
Erofessor  extraordinary  to  Halle. — At  Leipsic;  Dr.  Fr.  A.  Schilling 
as  taken  the  place  of  Dr.  Winer  as  Rector  of  the  University.  In 
this  institutiop  are  about  one  hundred  profe8soi:8. 

jfrrnce. 
A  manuscript  of  the  celebrated  republican,  BujonBrotti,  has  recent- 
ly been  discovered,  which  throws  much  light  oa  the  period  from  1789 
to  the  year  V.  of  the  Republic. 

Cfteat  Urftafn. 
A  large  siceeeion  has  taken  place  from  the  established  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  formed  a  free  Presbyteriin  Church. 

•  ©nltc^  ^♦atts. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
will  contiiuie  the  diseussion  of  tlie  questiohs  on  Liberty  and  Nece»* 
tity,  especially  in  relation  to  Edwards's  system,  m  ihe  October  oom- 
bcr  of  the  Repository.    . 
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ARTICLE   I. 
Review  op  Democract  in  America.     Part  the  Second. 

By  Tnmwn  M.  Poti,  ProfeMor  of  Lanf  aafei,  nUnois  Colkge,  JaekaoiiTille. 

The  Social  Influence  of  Democracy,  By  Meocis  De  Tocque-^ 
vilUj  Member  of  the  InstUute  of  France ^  and  of  the  Chamber 
of  Depuiiesy  etCy  etc      Translated  by  Henry  Reeve^  £!sg. 

.  With  an  Original  Preface^  by  John  C  Spencer ^  Counselor 
at  Law. 

The  Philosophy  of  Human^  Society  is  destined  to  become  the 
great  study  of  the  age.  The  laws  and  condition  of  social  pro- 
gress, virtue,  and  happiness ;  the  action  and  destiny  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  political  organisms;  those  thousand  fixed 
forms  of  religion,  law,  o;overnment,  and  opinion,  into  which 
hufltttn  society  has  crystallized ;  the  characteristic  passions  and 
tendencies  of  the  million :  these  are  topics  which  are  forcing 
themselves  with  grave  and  solemn  interest  upon  the  mind  of 
our  times.  The  investigation  is  one  not  stimulated  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  merely,  but  by  convictions,  every  day  stronger,  of  its 
practical  and  imperative  necessity.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  felt,  that  it  mvolves  the  problem  which  the  nations  must 
solve  or  die. 

Men  are  learning  from  melancholy  experience,  that  it  is  vain 
attempting  to  sustain  political  systecns  apart  from  the  intellec- 
tual and  fiQOral  life  of  a  people,  and  that  when  institutions  cease 
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to  be  expreflsioDs  of  tbat  life,  tbey  must  soon  be  frittered  away 
by  reform,  or  retrencbed  by  revolution.  Society  ever  attempts 
to  assimilate  to  itself  tbe  forms  which  constitute  its  viable  em- 
bodiment^ and  failing  of  that,  it  labors  incessantly  to  throw 
off  what  it  feek  unsuited  to  its  nature,  and  a  restramt  upon  its 
development  and  action. 

But  again,  between  tbe  political  forms  and  tbe  spirit  of  t 
people,  there  is  a  mutual  interaction.  Outward  institutions  are 
not  simplv  passive  expressions;  they  become  to  some  ex» 
tent  tbe  plastic  moulds  of  the  national  mind.  Once  created,  from 
whatever  cause,  th^  tend  to  form  it  to  their  own  likeness,  and  to 
stereotype  with  th^ir  image  all  after  times.  The  products,  at 
first,  of  intellectual  and  moral  causes,  they  become  in  turn  the 
efficient  producers  of  such  causes,  and  standing,  as  they  do, 
permanent  forces  amid  shifting  generations,  tbeir  influence, 
though  slow,  must  be  mighty  and  sure,  and  will  perpetuate  it- 
self m  the  virtue  or  vice,  ignorance  or  enlightenment,  the 
magnanimity  or  meanness,  activity  or  torpor,  of  the  millions 
tbey  overshadow.  If  they  are  favorable  to  a  pure  moralitv— 
the  only  permanent  ba^  of  human  society — they  of  themselrei 
furnish,  for  anv  people,  an  augury  full  of  political  hope;  if 
not^  they  or  society  must  die ;  either  by  slow  and  putrid  di^lo- 
tion,  or  in  agony  and  convulsion ;  or  rather,  in  the  latter  case, 
tihey  and  society  must  die ;  they  throw  themselves  upon  tbe 
pyre  on  which  tbey  lay  the  corpse  of  an  empire. 

The  questions,  then,  that  demand  the  investigation  of  the 
citizen  or  statesman,  with  regard  to  systems  of  political  imtito- 
tions,  relate  not  only  to  the  mutual  relations  of  tbe  diflerent 
parts  of  those  wstems— their  internal  harmony,  and  aptitude  for 
self-perpetuated,  facile  and  secnre  action,  and  their  operation 
on  outward  and  material  interests :  but  with  a  deeper  earnest- 
ness they  compel  him  to  ask,  what  are  the  great  social  princi* 
pies  which  gave  them  birth ;  and  of  the  existence  of  which,  as 
the  central  forces  of  society,  they  still,  if  possessing  \Ttality, 
stand  as  indices  ?  and  whether  they  continue  in  harmony  with 
their  primordial  principles  ?  whether  they  now  represent  the 
ruling;  i^irit  of  a  people  ?  and  again,  what  is  the  influence  of 
this  £)minant  and  central  power,  and  of  the  institutions  which 
are  its  visible  organs,  on  national  thought,  feeling,  and  man- 
ners? 

Immediately  connected  with  these  inquiries  relating  io  the 
i^hysiology,  so  to  ^eak,  offtociety,  is  tbe  ^aij  of  iocial  pstho- 
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logy  and  therapeutic*— the  laws  of  disease  and  cure  in  political 
bodies.  These  inquiries,  it  will  be  perceived,  involve  the  gravest 
questions  that  can  engage  the  human  mind — the  requirements, 
value,  and  destiny  of  all  political  systems,  and  of  human  society 
itseIC 

These  are  among  the  questions,  which  the  work  standing 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  attempts  to  discuss  in  relation  to  De- 
mocracy— particularly  as  it  developes  itself  in  American  so- 
ciety. The  author  selects  for  investigation  the  Democratic 
from  amid  other  social  forms,  because  he  believes,  that  into  this 
type  the  universal  society  of  the  race  is  fast  and  irresistibly 
working  itself;  and  he  singles  out  American  society,  not  as  ex- 
hibiting the  peculiar  and  only  outward  form  of  Democracy,  but 
as  revealing  its  essential  spirit  and  action. 

The  attempt,  and  I  will  add,  the  execution,  merit  well  of 
our  age,  and  especially  of  our  Republic.  He  has  attempted  to 
show  Democracy  to  itself.  It  is  too  commonly  the  fact,  that 
those  vast  and  universal  movements  of  human  society  that  are 
seen  from  time  to  time  in  human  history,  pursuing,  with  the 
vehemence  of  passion  and  the  steadfastness  of  fete,  their  pecu- 
liar ends,  are  ignorant,  meanwhile,  of  what  it  most  behooves 
them  to  know  uiemselves.  Self-knowledge  is  as  rare  in^-na- 
tions  and  ages,  as  in  individuals;  and  introspection, difficult  and 
ungrateful  at  all  times,  alike  to  the  million  and  the  one,  be- 
comes especially  so,  when  outward  excitements  are  multiplied, 
and  an  intense  and  restless  strife  for  immediate  and  physical 
well-being,  gives  overshadowing  prominence  and  exhaustive 
interest  to  the  present,  the  material  and  the  partial,  and  leaves 
little  taste  or  aptitude,  for  self-contemplation  or  general  sur- 
veys. At  such  periods,  a  calm  and  wide-seeing  Philosophy,  ap- 
plied to  the  analysis  of  the  pre^nt  or  the  forecast  of  the  niture, 
IS  rarely  met  with. 

Such  an  age  is  our  own.  Embarked  as  we  are  on  the  River 
of  Destiny,  we  are  content,  for  the  most  part,  with  taking  simply 
the  cx>urse  and  rapidity  of  the  eddies,  on  which  float  our  indi- 
vidual interests,  or  at  most,  those  of  a  party  or  section ;  while 
few  mark  the  progress  or  direction  of  the  mighty  flood  on  which 
we  are  borne.  The  rush  of  waters  and  the  crash  of  many  ship- 
wrecks are  in  our  ears :  fragments  of  old  systems,  mingling 
with  the  fresh  glistering  forms  of  those  new-born,  are  driving 
past  us ;  and  in  the  distance,  it  may  be,  the  breakers  lift  their 
white  signal,  and  the  cataract  utters  afar  its  warning  roar;  and 
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the  stifled  cry  of  the  millions  that  sink,  blends  with  Ae  Aoot 
of  those  that  exult  as  nerer  to  die.  Unheedbgy  meanwhile, 
we  chase  the  bobbles  in  our  own  little  cortex ;  or  we  pursue  the 
rainbow  painted  on  the  qpraj  in  the  forward  distance,  uomind- 
ful  that  it  OTerarches  the  cataract :  or,  if  awake  to  the  perib 
that  press,  struggling  to  keep  our  individual  fortunes  afloat 
amid  the  wild  drift,  we  cast  but  brief  and  distracted  glances  at 
the  fearful  power  that  sits  upon  the  flood ;  rarely  have  we 
leisure  or  Tastness  of  vision  to  take  its  aqiect  or  dimensiom 
We  exult,  it  may  be,  in  the  assurance  of  movement,  but  few 
discern  whether  that  movement  is  toward  light  or  Gloom. 
Or,  to  change  the  figure,  while,  as  in  astronomy,  we  study  the 
internal  relations  of  our  own  particular  system,  we  dimly  read 
the  movement  of  that  mighty  system  of  systems,  of  which  our 
own  is  but  a  fragment. 

The  power  that  now  sits  dominant  on  the  tide  of  human 
affairs,  is  Democracy :  it  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  our  era,  the 
gravitating  social  force.  It  is  the  result  which  the  turbulent 
and  diversified  civilization  of  modem  times  is  elaborating ;  the 
universal  solvent,  into  which  all  social,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
inequalities  are  sinking. 

Democracy  is  the  fad  of  our  era ;  whether  our  choice  or 
not,  matters  little— it  is  our  destiny.  Ever  since  modem  dril- 
ization  began  to  emerge  from  the  chaos  in  which  sank  that  of 
the  ancient  world,  European  society  has  been  moving  toward 
this  result,  with  a  steadfastness  that  marks  a  great  law  of 
Providence.  Like  such  laws,  this  tendency  is  beyond  the  power 
of  human  strength,  or  sagacity,  to  arrest  or  divert.  The  spirit 
that  animates  this  movement,  and  that,  through  a  thousand 
years  of  vicissitude  and  revolution,  has  with  such  persist- 
ency and  vigilance,  and  such  instinctive  discernment,  pursued 
its  peculiar  ends,  now  scents  its  quarry  not  from  afar,  and 
with  accelerated  rapidity  hastens  towards  its  assured  goal— its 
day  of  universal  triumph.  That  day,  neither  force  nor  fraud, 
nor  shifts  nor  expedients,  nor  wisdom,  nor  piety  can  stave  off: 
it  is  the  destiny  of  the  race :  it  is  the  ordinance  of  Heaven. 
All  that  remains  for  human  wisdom  is  to  direct  and  attemper 
this  power;  to  prevent  its  extravagances  and  atrocities;  and 
no  longer  exasperating  by  vain  resistance,  to  endeavor  to  en- 
lighten, humanize,  and  Christianize  it.  While  Owenism,  A^- 
nanism,  and  Infidelity,  and  the  Protean  shapes  of  Anarchism 
are  aiming  to  intoxicate,  blind,  and  madden  it,  it  belongs  to 
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Christian  Truth  and  Love  to  penetrate  it  with  a  purer,  milder, 
and  more  benign  reason. 

The  germinant  principle  of  Democracy  is  involved  in  the 
essential  definition  of  a  human  being.  It  is  no  obscure  corollary 
from  the  religious  relations  of  man,  especially  as  disclosed  by 
the  Chri^ian  Faith.  It  is  the  immediate  inference  which  com- 
mon sense  and  feeling  draw  from  the  revealed  facts  of  our  com- 
mon origin  and  destiny,  and  of  our  direct  relations  to  a  common 
God :  confirmed,  also,  by  the  consciousness  of  a  community  of 
reason  and  moral  sentiment,  and  of  innate  and  inalienable 
rights,  and  essential  and  intransferable  obligations.  Thus  it  is 
the  child  of  common  reason  wedded  to  a  common  faith.  De- 
riving life  from  these  sources,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the 
probable  chances  of  baffling  or  quelling  the  democratic  energy 
of  our  times  The  child  of  nature  and  religion,  the  assurance  of 
its  life  is  embraced  in  that  of  its  parents. 

The  developments  of  Democracy  in  its  hours  of  triumph,  in 
modern  times,  have  thus  far  been  too  often  the  paroxysms  of  a 
force  gigantic,  but  ignorant  and  brutalized,  and  taking  a  mo- 
ment's revenge  for  ages  of  wrong;  stimulated  by  the  fearful 
energies  of  despair,  or  the  no  less  fearful  energies  of  sudden  and 
blind  hope :  and  again,  after  an  hour  of  frightful  ascendency, 
throwing  itself,  crippled  and  exhausted  by  its  excesses,  at  the 
foot  of  a  new  tyranny.  Its  final  ascendency,  however,  is  fore- 
tokened with  assurance,  by  past  ages  of  painful  but  certain  pro- 
gress: but  whether  its  future  course  shall  be  through  the  abyss 
of  revolution  upon  revolution,  (from  which  it  shall  bring  out  the 
wisdom  of  woful  experience,)  or  whether  it  shall  be  guided  to 
its  Heaven-appointed  goal  by  the  benign  and  purifying  influence 
of  Truth  and  Love,  is  the  great  problem  of  our  times. 

Such  is  the  consideration  that  has  stimulated  our  Author  to 
the  writing  of  these  works.  He  regards  the  course  of  Democ- 
racy as  a  fact — permanent,  irresistible,  and  universal.  There- 
fore it  is  that  he  attempts  to  delineate  this  type  of  society — to 
analyze  and  estimate  its  forces  and  tendencies ;  and  to  forecast 
its  action  and  danger,  and  its  ultimate  results.  He  approaches 
the  subject  as  a  philosopher  and  a  philanthropist,  not  as  an  ad- 
vocate. His  work  is  written  not  so  much  for  America  as  for 
Europe,  and  especially  for  France.  He  selects  American  so- 
ciety for  his  analysis,  as  exhibiting  Democracy  in  the  roost  ma- 
ture and  natural  state  in  which  it  has  yet  been  exhibited ;  as 
showing  more  of  its  full  form  and  features,  and  less  perturbed 
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bj  extrinsic  and  accidental  influoiceSy  than  where  it  is  yet  strag- 
gling into  life,  or  when  new-born  of  revolution,  it  still  feels  the 
tumultuary  and  convulsive  throes  of  its  birth.  He  does  not  re- 
gard Democracy  as  restricted  to  our  political  forms ;  its  outward 
mechanism  ami  organization  may  be  widely  varied.  Nor  does 
he  look  to  our  society  for  an  exact  and  universal  paradigm  of 
its  social  results:  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  peculiarities  of 
origin  and  history  and  local  influences.  But  the  force  of  these 
being  estimated,  he  aims  to  discern  in  our  political  institutions 
and  our  social  condition,  the  vital  q;>irit  and  the  essential  tenden- 
cies of  Democracy,  and  thence  to  educe  general  truths,  in  the 
light  of  which  human  society  may  forecast  its  dangers  and  pro- 
vide against  them ;  and  foreseeing  the  ultimate  goal  to  which 
the  hand  of  Heaven  is  leading,  may  move  toward  it  intelli- 
gently and  tranquilly,  with  the  calmness  of  certainty,  if  not  of 
nope. 

His  philosophy  consists  in  the  application  of  the  known  laws 
of  human  nature  to  the  phenomena  of  our  Democracy,  and  in 
constructing  general  propositions  from  the  principles  thus  indi- 
cated. By  thus  pursuing  facts  to  their  principles,  and  principles 
until  they  disclose  some  universal  psychological  or  social  law,  he 
attempts  to  separate  the  local,  temporary,  and  accidental,  from 
the  essential,  the  permanent,  and  the  universal,  and  to  distin- 
guish what  is  merely  American  from  what  belongs  to  human 
society  everywhere. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  article  to  attempt  a  minute  critidsDi 
or  analysis  of  these  works,  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  gene- 
ral merits.  Their  wide  celebrity  renders  this  gratuitous,  and 
their  high  reputation  might  give  the  air  of  presumption  to  com- 
mon censure  or  praise.  The  first  volume,  which  relates  to  the 
influence  of  Democracy  upon  political  institutions,  was  published 
some  five  years  since,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reviewed^ 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  with  different  degrees  of  ability, 
and  generally  with  high  and  deser\'ed  commendation.  The 
>erdict  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  it  ma^  be  considered 
as  already  rendered,  and  recoitl^.  It  has  given  the  author 
rank  amid  the  standard  writers  and  profound  thinkers  of  our  age 
The  second  volume,  on  which  alone  it  is  our  present  purpose  to 
remark,  will  be  found  more  attractive  to  the  general  reader  than 
the  former ;  it  e^nbraces  also,  in  our  view,  questions  of  weightier 
moment.  In  i{  be  attempts  to  analyze  the  influence  of  Democ- 
racy upon  ^ose  interests,  to  which  all  political  institutions  are 
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but  ministers  and  guardians ;  and  with  relation  to  which  alone 
they  possess  any  value — the  inner  and  spiritual  life  of  a  people, 
their  opinions,  tastes,  and  sentiments,  and  the  habits  and  man- 
ners which  are  the  expression  of  the  national  mind.  Again,  he 
briefly  treats  of  the  reaction  of  these  intellectual  and  moral  pro- 
ducts of  Democracy  upon  its  political  institutions.  In  this  vol- 
ume, as  in  the  first,  the  design  of  our  author  has  in  general  been 
executed  with  great  candor  and  ability.  There  is  usually  ex- 
hibited .the  same  accuracy  of  observation  and  sharpness  of 
analysis ;  the  same  perspicuous  insight  into  hiMnan  nature,  com- 
bined with  a  philosophy  clear,  far-seeing,  and  rapid  in  its  gen- 
eralizations. It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  gene- 
ral reasoning  applied  to  topics  deeply  involving  the  sympathies, 
aflfections,  and  hopes  of  the  American  heart.  You  may  at 
times,  perhaps,  find  difficulty  in  admitting  the  perfect  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  his  facts,  and  the  correctness  of  his  pos- 
tulates ;  but  in  all  cases  you  are  compelled  lo  admire  the  acu- 
men and  boldness  with  which  he  pursues  facts  to  their  principles, 
and  principles  to  their  remote  consequences.  The  imagination 
is  captivated  by  the  brilliancy  and  erandeur  of  his  generaliza 
tions,  even  though  the  reason  may  ^el  compelled  to  start  back 
from  his  conclusions.  The  logical  defects,  which  we  may  thinlc 
we  discover  in  the  work,  arise  mainly  from  his  Gallic  bias  toward 
general  ideas.  The  French  mind  m  our  times  b  marked  by  a 
taste  for  rapid  and  sparkling  generalization:  we  must  also  ac- 
cord to  them  a  superior  faculty  in  this  kind. 

A  fondness  and  aptitude  for  general  ideas  are  essential  to  the 
philosophic  faculty,  and  if  accompanied  with  patience  and  the 
Jove  of  Truth,  may  be  most  favorable  to  the  progress  of  an  en- 
larged and  liberal  philosophy;  but  if  they  lead  one  to  seek  aAer 
the  brilliant,  rather  than  the  true,  and  to  overstate,  rather  than 
fail  to  be  striking  and  authoritative ;  or  if  they  lead  to  the  hope 
of  arresting  general  truths  by  impatient  and  hasty  inductions, 
then,  indeed,  '*  thev  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind. '^ 
They  produce  a  style  which  is  apt  to  fascinate  the  inexperienced 
reader,  and  delight  him  with  the  idea  that  he  is  rapidly  enriching 
his  mind  with  new  and  profound  truths.  In  perusing  works,, 
therefore,  marked  by  this  bias,  there  is  need  of  constant  watch- 
fulness, lest  one  be  surprised  or  dazzled  into  false  conclusions, 
and  a  necessity  of  studying  the  intellectual  and  moral  peculiari- 
ties of  the  author,  before  committing  one's  self  to  his  guidance : 
indeed,  where  it  is  strongly  developed,  the  highest  intellectual 
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and  moral  endowments  wilT  not  wanant  implicit  trust  A  pas- 
sion for  what  is  positive  and  generic  may  mislead  the  clearest 
and  purest  midd.  Where  great  questions  are  at  issue,  the  feel- 
ing of  suspense  is  so  painful,  and  that  of  certain  knowledge  so 
delightful,  and  the  assurance  of  the  discovery  of  vast  truths  so 
grateful  both  to  our  self-complacency  and  our  indolence,  that 
they  will  often  blind  the  severest  analysis,  the  most  sincere  love 
of  Truth.  Qeneric  terms- seem*  to  furnish  a  sort  of  rainbow- 
bridge  to  ultimate  conclusions,  along  which  one  may  pass  with 
easy  and  delisbtful  rapidity  to  the  desired  goal,  without  welter- 
ing through  the  vatt  and  chaotic  morass  of  particulars,  out  of 
%hich  the  splendid  arch  should  have  been  constructed.  The 
writer  unconsciously  deceives  himself  by  the  use  of  generic 
terms,  making  the  same  algebraic  characters  represent  the  same 
values  in  different  parts  of  his  calculation. 

In  this  fondness  and  faculty  for  generalization  M.  De  Tocque- 
ville  shares  largely ;  but  in  him  they  are  uniformly  tempered  by 
a  sincere  love  of  Truth,  and  are  guided,  in  most  cases,  by  pa- 
tient, accurate,  and  comprehensive  induction.  Some  cases, 
where  they  seem  not  to  have  been  so,  will  be  presently  pointed 
out.  But,  as  a  general  fact,  while  with  a  bold  and  rapid  hand 
he  projects  the  outlines  of  vast  social  principles,  these  principles 
will  lie  found  to  bear  a  severe  scrutiny,  and  satisfactorily  to 
classify  and  solve  many  important  phenomena  of  American  so- 
ciety ;  and  his  intellectual  structures  will  be  proved  solid  as  well 
as  glittering.  Where  they  seem  to  be  based  upon  insufBcic^nt 
data,  we  should  remember  how  small  was  the  field  open  to  his 
survey,  and  how  brief  the  experience  from  which  he  could  rea- 
son, frequently  those  of  our  Republic  alone ;  and  when  his^en- 
eralizations  seem  not  to  accord  with  his  facts,  we  should  not' 
forget  how  extremely  difficult  it  must  often  be  for  a  foreigner  to 
ascertain  facts  with  the  precision  and  correctness  of  coloring 
essential  to  their  true  significancy,  especially  when  these  facts 
are  spread  over  a  mighty  territory,  and  amid  a  most  miscella- 
neous population ;  and  the  inquirer  himself  may  be  surrounded 
by  those  incompetent  to  inform,  or  interested  to  deceive.  Per- 
'haps  a  simpler  and  deeper  piety  would  have  better  qualified  him 
to  appreciate  the  religious  element  in  American  society,  and  to 
estimate  its  position  and  force  in  the  system.  A  warmer  devo- 
tional glow,  if  it  would  not  have  added  to  the  accuracy  and 
clearness  of  his  philosophy,  might  have  placed  him  on  a  higher 
point  of  vi^on,  and  taught  him  to  take  the  course  of  human 
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destiny,  by  the  lights  not  only  of  earth  but  Heaven,  and  might 
have  shed  upon  some  of  his  pages  the  hues  of  a  brighter  hope. 
As  it  regards  rhetorical  qualities,  his  diction  is  commonly 
marked  with  crystalline  clearness,  and  often,  as  it  appears  in  the 
translation,  (the  original  work  we  hate  not  seen,)  it  is  highly 
nervous  and  significant ;  though  at  times  it  becomes  obscure, 
from  his  frequent  use  of  abstract  and  general  terms,  which,  to 
English'  minds  at  least,  are  boundec^  by  a  vague ^  and  waving 
outline.  A  defect  which,  we  are  informed,  has  been  somewhat 
corrected  by  the  translator.  The  term  0emocracv,  he  does  aot 
use  in  strict  uniformity  of  import :  at  one  tune  making  it  denote 
the  rule  of  the  people ;  at  another,  synonymous  with  political 
equality.  Saving  a  few  exceptions  of  this  kind,  the  language 
is  lucid,  simple,  and  pertinent.  His  style  is  of  the  Ionic  order, 
combining  strength  with  elegance;  and  oAen  reminds  one 
of  the  severe  beauty  of  the  antique.  In  sententiousness  and 
dignity,  and  in  frequency  of  striking  antithesis,  it  approaches 
Tacitus ;  while  often,  in  the  ease  and  clearness  of  its  flow,  it  is 
more  like  Xenophon,  or  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  treatises. 
Often,  too,  like  the  great  Roman  Historian  above  alluded  to,  in 
a  pathos,  intense  but  tranquil,  in  a  vigor  and  grandeur  of 
thought,  flashed,  not  painted,  and  in  loftiness  of  moral  senti* 
ment,  he  rises  to  the  heights  of  philosophic  eloquence.  Not 
unfrequently  he  passes  from  a  chastened  beauty  to  ^  subdued  ma-* 
jesty  :  oAen  strong,  he  is  never  too  strong  for  himself.  He  has 
dignity  without  state,  and  force  without  passion. 

Jin  brief,  to  him  who  wishes  to  study  the  practical  operation 
of  our  political  institutions,  and  the  impress  of  democracy  upon 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  character  of  a  people,  sketched 
with  graphic  boldness  and  general  accuracy,  and  analyzed 
with  a  philosophy  always  candid  and  acute,  and  oi^en  profound, 
in  a  style  clear,  calm,  and  grave,  ^eneralljr  marked  with  quiet 
strength  and  sober  beauty,  but  which,  at  times,  swells  to  a  so- 
lemn grandeur  and  pathos,  we  know  not  where  we  would  refer 
him  sooner  thfin  to  these  volumes.  They  deserve  a  place  not 
only  in  every  family  library,  but  in  the  course  of  study  in  every 
American  College.  They  treat  of  subjects  of  vital  moment  to 
ourselves,  and  in  their  consequences  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
human  race ;  and  they  exhibit  facts  and  philosophy,  without 
which  no  education  in  the  American  Republic  ought  to  be  en- 
titled liberal — the  facts  and  philosophy  of  our  institutions  and 
society.    Their  style,  and  the  philosophic  method  to  which  they 
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would  discipline  the  student,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  tbej 
impart,  come  in  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  bold  a  rank  in  a 
cowrse  of  Colleeiate  studj^,  at  least  until  a  superior  substitute 
can  be  presented.  As  it  is,  they  fill  a  niche  otherwise  vacant; 
they  meet  a  felt  want,  and  if  not  the  best  imaginable  supply,  they 
are  at  least  the  only  one  extant  And  that  this  supply  has  been 
offered  us  by  a  foreigner-— one  not  biassed  by  personal  inter^ts, 
nor  committed  to  partisan  views,  but  standing  aloof,  and  noting 
with  the  speculation  of  a  calm  observer — is  a  recommendation 
rather  than  otherwise.  Though  it  may  have  taken  from  the 
thoroughness  of  insight,  and  accuracy  of  detail  in  some  cases, 
it  could  hardly  fail  to  render  his  views  of  the  whole  less  dis- 
torted and  perturbed,  and  his  general  judgments  more  tranquil 
and  more  just.  Extreme  proximity,  though  favorable  to  minute 
exactitude,  often  prevents  our  taking  the  relative  proportions  of 
things.  Nearness  often  perplexes  and  confounds.  It  requires  a 
distant  view  to  appreciate  the  symmetry  of  St  Peter's.  As 
it  is,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  that  text  books  so  valuable 
'  to  the  student  of  American  history  and  society  have  been  fur* 
nished  from  whatever  source.  Nor  will  we  leave  this  point  with- 
out expressing  surprise  and  regret,  at  the  little  prominence  these 
departments  of  study  hold  at  our  universities.  As  an  intellec- 
tual discipline,  M.  DeTocqueville  has  shown  they  are  suscepti- 
ble of  a  philosophical  method,  tasking  the  highest  powers  of 
the  human  reason.  As  a  treasure-house  of  social  and  political 
truths,  the  records  of  no  empire  are  richer  than  our  own.  Her 
life  has  been  one  laboratory  of  great  principles.  She  has,  too, 
a  rare  wealth  of  illustrious  examples  of  heroic  and  holy  virtue, 
of  valor,  patriotism,  and  pietv,  and  of  civic  eloquence,  wisdom, 
and  magnanimity.  Superadd  to  this,  that  she  is  the  living  ex- 
hibition of  a  social  power,  the  mightiest  at  present  on  earth, 
and  which  is  fast  movmg  towards  universal  empire —i.  e.  Democ- 
racy— and  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  claims  of  this  study  to 
a  prominent  position,  if  not  to  a  separate  chair  of  instruction  in 
American  universities,  are  strong. 

Yet  it  is  not  so  much  from  what  these  works  have  accom- 
plished, as  from  that  of  which  they  give  augury,  that  we  regard 
their  appearance  with  pleasure.  We  cannot  but  hail  them  as 
**  fi^t  of  a  long  line  of  many  such."  Whether  or  not  they 
have  brought  out  results  of  high  practical  value,  they  have  at 
least  opened  a  new  and  rich  vein  of  inquiry,  which  cannot  faU 
to  be  followed  up  till  it  yields  priceless  treasure.    They  are 
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pioneer  efforts  to  collate  materials,  and  establish  principles,  for 
a  new  science — that  of  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Society, 
May  we  not  hope  that  such  a  science  may  be  one  of  the  impor- 
tant gifts  of  the  past  world  to  the  future  ages  ?  The  bequest  to 
the  millenial  era,  of  gloomy  chiliads  of  disorder,  disappointment, 
passionate  conflict,  and  doleful  change  ?  May  we  not  hope,  by 
means  of  induction  from  experience,  to  arrive  at  important  and 
universal  truths,  relative  to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  socie- 
ties, and  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  operation  of  great  social 
causes,  that  embrace  vast  masses  and  consecutive  generations  1 
and  may  it  not  be  possible  thus  to  forestall  or  provide  for  the 
ultimate  ccnsequences  ? 

Human  character  has  its  average ;  and  this  average  we  may 
arrive  at  by  generalizing  the  facts  of  human  history ;  just  as 
Life  Insurance  Companies,  though  unable  to  pronounte  with 
certainty  upon  the  duration  of  any  specific  life,  yet  by  induction 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  particulars,  can  arrive  at  an  average 
on  the  presumption  of  which  they  graduate  (heir  premiums,  so 
as,  in  the  aggregate,  to  secure  to  themselves  a  profit  from  their 
policies.  The  character  of  societies  is  the  average  character  of 
man ;  and  their  action  is  the  exprec;sion  of  that  character.  Thus 
the  conduct  of  masses  is  subject  to  general  and  ascertainable 
laws.  And  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  certainty  of  our  calculations 
would  seem  proportioned  to  the  number  embraced  in  the  bodies 
corporate,  whose  action  and  fortunes  we  attempt  to  forecast ; 
as  average  estimates  are  always  safest  when  applied  to  large 
masses.  Thus  despotisms,  though  at  present  becoming  rather 
the  stereotyped  expression  of  fixed  modes  of  thought,  and  feel- 
ing, and  policy,  rather  than  of  individual  caprice  or  passion, 
still,  as  the^  must  embrace  as  an  essential  element,  the  control 
of  an  individual,  admit  of  less  certain  presage  than  aristocra- 
des ;  and  aristocracies,  unless  sufficiently  numerous  to  ensure 
the  invariable  triumph  of  the  corporate  interest  or  passion  over 
that  of  the  individual,  are  more  uncertain  in  their  action  than 
democracies. 

Thus,  though  the  course  of  democracies,  within  a  limited 
view,  often  seems  perturbed  with  caprice  and  passion,  and  while 
frequent  changes  in  administrative  measures  and  outward  forms, 
and  dominant  parties,  is  perhaps  the  necessary  condition  ot  their 
existence,  still  the  passions  and  interests,  which  in  the  long  run 
sway  them,  and  ihe  persistency  with  which  they  clint^  to  (heir 
essential  properties,  and  pursue,  through  all  changes,  their  vital 
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ends,  are  certain  as  tbe  g^reat  laws  of  animal  instinct  Thcj 
are  but  an  evolution  of  what  lies  most  deep  in  the  uniTersal 
human  heart ;  and  from  that  heart  in  one  age  we  can  reason  to 
its  history  in  another.  Great  Nature  wheels  on  ho*  course  un- 
changed, in  the  external  universe  and  the  soul  of  man.  The 
material  world,  with  its  barriers  and  exigencies,  will  be  around 
our  races  as  thej  move  into  the  light  of  the  100th  century, 
nearly  the  same  as  they  are  now,  or  were  before  the  flood  ;  and 
human  nature  will  be  human  nature  still — the  same  as  in  tbe 
days  of  the  Caesars  or  the  Pharaohs.  If  the  future  of  this  world 
is  not  to  be  a  transcript  of  its  past,  it  will  not  be  because  great 
individual  or  social  laws  are  annulled,  or  like  causes  have 
ceased  to  produce  like  effects,  but  because  mankind,  ^rrown 
wiser  by  experience,  and  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  Celes- 
tial wisdom,  will  aim  to  amend  and  change  causes  themselves; 
and  strive  not  so  much  to  fetter  the  hands  as  to  cleanse  the 
heart,  out  of  which  are  the  issues  alike  of  individual  and  social 
life ;  and  because  they  will  have  learned  to  watch  and  respect 
the  great  laws  of  Nature  and  of  Providence,  and  not  to  disre- 
gard or  defy.  them. 

As  we  hope  well  for  the  race,  then,  we  are  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  possible  for  the  nation  to  discover  these  laws  in 
the  past,  and,  taking  counsel  by  experience,  to  ^uard  against 
future  shipwreck.  It  augurs  well  for  the  coming  ag^e,  that 
there  are  those  who  are  attempting  to  educe  and  generalize 
these  laws ;  not  that  the  importance  of  such  a  work  has  not 
been  felt  before,  and  tbe  attempt  partially,  at  times,  been  made. 
That  extraordinary  man,  whose  passion  and  genius  for  order, 
seemed  to  crystallyze  into  system  whatever  he  touched — Aris- 
totle— attempted  to  reduce  political  facts  to  a  science.  We 
have  to  regret  tbe  loss  of  a  work  in  which  be  described  and  ana- 
lyzed all  the  known  forms  of  government  of  his  time,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  in  number.  Something  of  the  kind  also  was 
attempted  by  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution.  But 
these  attempts  were  made  for  specific  or  political  ends — for 
governments  rather  than  societies — for  the  machine  rather  than 
the  motive  power. 

The  present  seems  likely  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  this  pro- 
vince of  investigation.  A  diligence  and  enthusiasm,  hitherto 
unprecedented,  are  exhibited  in  the  ascertainment  and  classifi- 
cation of  social  facts; 

The  works  of  M.  De  Tocqueville  on  American  Democracy, 
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and  the  attempts  of  other  writers  of  the  same  school,  to  collate, 
and  generalize  the  facts  of  European  society,  nobly  lead  on  the 
enterprise.  Let  similar  analyses  be  applied  to  all  the  political 
and  social  systems  which  history  developes,  and  let  some  intel- 
lectual architect,  like  the  author  of  the  "  Principia,"  or  the 
^^  Novum  Organum,"  appear,  with  a  genius  vast,  sincere,  and 
mighty  enough  truly  to  generalize  and  mterpret  these  materials, 
and  may  we  not  with  confidence  hope  that  new  light  may  be 
thrown  across  the  pathway  of  nations,  and  universal  and  per- 
petual laws  be  traced,  through  the  social,  as  they  have  been 
through  the  astronomical  world  -  laws,  by  the  observance  of 
which  human  society,  with  new  rapidity,  security  and  courage, 
may  move  on  to  its  golden  era?  Or  is  all  this  a  pleasant 
dream  1  While  man,  the  individual,  builds  upon  the  experience 
of  his  predecessors,  and  thus  might  perpetually  ascend,  must 
his  progress  be  limited  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  prisoned  in  by  a 
society  which  admits  of  the  assignment  of  no  certain  laws,  or 
the  ascertainment  of  any  universal  truths ;  but  which  is  mar- 
shalled on  to  its  destiny  by  blind  chance,  or  inexorable  fate  ? 
While  the  individual  is  on  the  advance,  must  society  remain 
from  age  to  age  stationary  as  the  brutes,  or  ever  return  upon 
itself  in  the  same  dreary  and  bloody  circle  7  We  cannot  ac- 
quiesce in  such  a  gloomy  conclusion.  It  is  in  our  view  cowardly 
and  enfeebling,  and  as  contradictory  to  a  sound  philosophy  as  to 
a  cheering  faith.  Therefore,  we  hail  with  high  pleasure  the 
volumes  before  us.  We  are  grateful  for  what  they  bring,  and 
still  nK>re  for  what  they  promise.  Nevertheless  there  are  some 
opinions,  to  which  the  author  arrives,  which  we  regard  as  mis- 
taken and  mischievous,  and  from  which  our  reason  and  our 
hopes  for  the  race  compel  us  to  dissent. 

Some  of  these,  as  vitally  affecting  our  courage,  and  energy, 
and  plans  of  action,  we  have  thought  it  not  consistent  with 
duty  to  permit  to  pass  unnoticed ;  and  aAer  a  consideration  of 
these,  we  have  thought  it  might  not  be  barren  of  interest  and 
utility,  to  attempt  to  carry  out  some  of  the  principles  he  has  de- 
veloped, and  others  akin  to  them,  in  their  application  to  our- 
selves, and  inquire  what  dangers  and  duties  they  indicate,  and 
what  horoscope  they  project  of  our  empire. 

What  are  to  be  the  religious  and  intellectual  and  social  features 
of  the  Democratic  Era,  which  is  opening  upon  us,  is  among  the 
vast  questions  M.  De  Tocqueville  attempts  to  solve,  or  at  least 
to  penetrate  with  conjecture.    The  answer  he  gives  totbe  first 
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g  * 
ofthcJc  that  relating  to  tbe  religious  condition  of  the  coraiog 
ages — seelDS  to  us  alike  opposed  to  the  indications  of  Providence, 
Prophecy,  and  Philosophy.  History,  and  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  appear  to  point  to  dissimilar  and  more  cheering  results ; 
and  when  we  turn  from  these  pages  to  those  of  the  Sacred  Ora- 
cles, and  walk  along  the  illumined  perspective  of  the  future 
they  disclose,  we  feel  as  if  escaped  from  the  dim  cell  of  a  St 
Dominic,  or  the  stifling  gloom  of  the  sacred  office,  into  the  bless- 
ed light  of  day. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  chapter  6th,  vol.  2d,  entitled  "  Of  the 
progress  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  United  States.*'  He 
concludes  as  follows:  "  There  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
men,  who  after  having  submitted  some  portion  of  religious  be- 
lief to  the  principle  of  authority,  will  seek  to  exempt  seve- 
ral other  parts  of  their  faith  from  its  influence,  and  to  keep  tbe 
mind  floating  at  random  between  liberty  and  obedience.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  the  number  of  these  thinkers  will  be 
less  in  democratic,  than  other  ages,  and  that  our  posterity 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  a  single  division  into  two  parts, 
some  relinquishing  Christianity  entirely,  and  others  returning  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

A  startling  conclusion  truly.  Most  American  readers  would 
dismiss  it  with  a  shrug  or  a  sneer,  sorrowing  at  a  weakness  in  a 
mind  they  are  compelled  to  respect  and  admire,  but  as  too 
palpably  absurd  to  merit  refutation.  We  shall  not  so  treat  it. 
The  frequency,  with  which  such  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Ca- 
tholic writers,  indicates  some  apparent  foundation.  JjeX  us  in- 
quire, then,  with  the  seriousness  to  >\hich  our  author  b  entitled, 
whether  the  belief  to  which  he  '^  is  inclined"  can  be  sustained 
by  fact,  and  logic.  Is  there  a  natural  tendency  in  Democracy  to 
combine  with  Romanism,  in  Civil  Liberty  to  ally  itself  with  Spi- 
•  ritual  Despotism  ? 

We  may  find  it  at  least  instructive  to  observe,  how  a  mind  of 
such  sagacity  and  candor,  has  been  led  to  a  belief  so  wide  from 
our  own ;  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  facts  which  have  seem- 
ed to  him  adequate  to  authorize  it,  have  in  them  what  stronglj 
claims  o^ir  regard.  By  looking  at  chapters  fiAh  and  siilh,  it 
will  be  found,  that  his  opinions  relative  to  the  religious  tenden- 
cies of  democracy,  are  based,  first,  upon  supposed  facts  observ- 
ed in  American  society,  and  secomlly,  on  the  necessary  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  mind  under  the  influence  of  democratic 
UMtitutions';  which  tendencies  he  thinks  explain  those  facts. 
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and  proTe  tbem  to  be  a  characteristic  and  legitimate  result  of 
democracy. 

First,  then,  let  ns  look  at  his  facts.  Those  failing,  doubts  at  least 
will  be  cast  over  the  philosophy  that  accounts  for  them.  His 
sixth  chapter  opens  with  this  startling  enunciation :  ^*  America  is 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  \vorld,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  (according  to  reports  worthy  of  belief)  the  country,  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  belief  is  making  most  progress ;" 
after  which  he  significantly  remarks:  *^  At  first  sight  this  is  sur- 
prising." To  an  American,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  both  "  sur- 
prising" and  new  ;  or  it  augurs  poorly  for  the  spread  of  Roman- 
ism in  other  countries.  If  we  found  representations  of  this  kind 
in  these  volumes  only,  we  should  suppose  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
nexion of  the  author  had  unconsciously  biassed  his  judgment, 
and  distorted  the  language  of  facts,  if  it  had  not  led  him  to 
mistake  wishes  for  facts.  But  the  great  candor  of  the  author, 
and  the  uniform  occurrence  of  such  statements  in  Catholic 
writers  relative  t6  this  country,  will  not  permit  us  thus  to  ac- 
count for  them.  Their  uniformity  proves  them  to  be  a  part  of  a 
eystem.  For  instance,  in  Chateaubriand's  **  Sketches  of  Modem 
Literature,"  in  connexion  with  facts  and  reasonings,  most  novel 
and  extraordinary,  relative  to  the  connexion  between  Bomanism 
and  civil  liberty  in  Europe,  we  find  it  gravely  asserted  that  '^  most 
of  the  western  states  are  now  Catholic.  The  progress  of  this 
communion  in  the  United  States  exceeds  all  belief.  Here  it  has 
been  invigorated  in  its  evangelical  element — popular  liberty, 
while  ot&r  communions  decline  in  profound  indifference"!! 
The  facts,  and  the  argument  will,  we  imagine,  strike  an  Ameri- 
can as  equally  *^  surprising"  and  original.  It  is  stated  also  in 
the  '^  Annalles  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi"  for  June  1839, 
**  In  ten  years  the  number  of  the  Faithful  has  increased  one 
thinl.  In  the  Atlantic  states  they  form  a  powerful  minority. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  western  states  they  form  a  plurality, 
and  at  some  points  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants" ! ! 
This  statement,  though  evidently  phrased  with  a  view  to  convey 
to  the  careless  reader,  more  than  the  words  strictly  interpreted 
might  hold  the  writer  responsible  for,  will  seem  hardly  less 
**  surprising"  than  the  former.  Such  uniformity  and  pertistency 
of  misrepresentation  seem  to  point  to  a  s)'stematic  fraud  some- 
where, or  to  a  singular  consistency  in  delusion.  It  may  arise  in 
part  from  ignorance,  but  it  looks  like  Jesuitism — like  a  de)i|^rate 
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imposture,  practised  by  tbe  Romish  priesthood  in  this  countrj, 
on  their  patrons  in  Catholic  Europe,  or  rather  a  fraud  by  the 
Romish  Cl^irch  upon  tbe  Romish  world,  to  stimulate  their  char- 
ities and  their  zeal.-  Such  statements  have  been  frequently  put 
forth  without  any  formal  contradiction,  because  their  notorioos 
absurdity,  amid  an  American  community,  neither  required  nor 
admitted  one.  This  silence  on  our  part  has  probably  furthered 
the  design  for  which  the^  were  made.  They  seem  designed  for 
effect  upon  Europe,  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  enterprise  of  the 
Papbts,  and  abuse  democracy  in  the  e^es  of  its  Protestant  friends, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  it  to  its  Catholic  admirers, 
to  be  the  '^evangelical  element''  of  Romanism  ;  while  despotic 
and  penurious  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  allured  into 
the  great  North  American  mission,  by  the  promise  of  the 
eventual  subversion  of  popular  liberty ;  Jesuitism  it  is,  that  is 
to  put  a  hook  into  the  nose  of  the  great  Leviathan,  now 
grown  so  fierce  that  none  dare  stir  him  up.  Our  silence  mean- 
while  has  undoubtedly  been  used  to  our  disadvantage.  Upon 
those  for  whom  these  statements  were  designed,  the  impresaoo 
has  been  made,  that  the  question  -at  issue  has  gone  against 
us  by  dtfault. 

As  a-Cimmary  refutation  of  statements,  like  those  above  quot- 
ed, tet  us  invite  the  attention  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  to  a 
few  statistics,  which  will  show  the  value  of  M.  De  Tocqueville's 
statement  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  They  will  indi- 
cate, that  even  granting  to  be  true  what  he  says  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  Catholic  communion  in  this  country,  it  will  prove 
nothing  of  the  religious  tendencies  of  democracieSb  It  would 
simply  demonstrate  that  free  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  a 
cheap  and  rich  soil,  and  high  wages  being  presented  on  one  side 
of  the  ocean,  and  starvation  and  civil  and  religious  oppression 
driving  nations  into  the  sea  on  the  other,  there  will  naturally 
set  a  strong  tide' of  migration  from  the  latter  to  the  former; 
and  this  of  course  will  produce  a  **  surprising"  increase  of  the 
communion  to  which  this  migration  is  attached.  Such  is  the 
relation  of  the  United  States  to  some  of  the  nations  of  the  oM 
worid,  ami  especially  those  of  Catholic  Europe;  and  hence  the 
increafie  of  that  communion  in  this  country,  which  has  given 
color  to  the  sanguine  predictions  of  its  adherents.  But  the  in- 
crease as  little  proves  the  tendency  of  democracies  towards  Ro- 
maiuMQ  as  the  present  condition  of  Hindoostan  does  the  tenden- 
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cies  of  Brahminism  towards  the  English  Ejpiscopacy,  or  the  ir- 
niplion  of  Northern  Barbarians  the  tendencies  of  Roman  civil- 
ization tovrards  Vandalisin. 

The  increase  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States  is  mainly  the 
increase  of  Catholic  immigratum.  A  failure  to  notice  this  &tct 
gives  to  the  reports,  which  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  are  wont  to 
make  from  this  country^  though  true  in  words,  all  the  mischieft 
of  a  positive  falsehood  in  their  logical  interpretation.  But  not 
only  is  the  cause  of  increase  unnoticed  in  their  inferences 
from  it,  but  the  increase  itself  is  exaggerated.  That  tht  Catho- 
lics constitute  ''  a  majority  of  the  population''  of  any  of  the 
western  states,  except  perhaps  the  one  originally  planted  by 
them,  is  a  statement  too  much  of  the  Bombastes  vein,  to  require 
serious  denial  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Nor  do  they  form  a 
*'  plurality"  in  any  state  other  than  the  two  founded  by  them- 
selves. In  most  of  the  other  states,  they  are  far  from  being  a 
**  powerful  minority,"  and  it  should  be  remembered,  that  Pro*, 
testantism,  though  divided  on  minor  points,  in  relation  to  Roman- 
ism should  be  reckoned  as  one  body ;  in  suspicion  and  averaon 
toward  that  system  they  are  united.  The  **  Annalles"  quoted 
above  estimate  our  Catholic  pG|»ulation  at  1,260,000.  No  other 
estimates,  which  we  have  seen,  put  it  higher  than  1,000,000 ; 
but  granting  it  to  amount  to  1,200,000,  their  increase  by«birth 
and  immigration  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  exceeded 
700,000.  A  few  statistics  will  deprive  this  augmentation  of 
much  of  its  marvellousness.  The  council,  held  in  Baltimore  in 
1830,  estimated  the  population  then  within  the  Romish  commun- 
ion at  500,000.  Statistics  from  the  port  of  New- York  (see 
the  American  Almanac  for  1838)  show  a  foreign  immigration 
at  that  port  from  1830  to  1837  as  follows  :— 

1830  .  -  .  30,224 

1831  -  -  .  31,739 

1832  •  -  -  48,589 

1833  .  -  -  41,702 

1834  •  .  .  48,110 

1835  -  -  .  35,303 

1836  .    .     60,541 

The  number  of  pa»engers,  who  orrired  at  New-York  from 
Jan.  1st  to  July  27th,  1837,  was  34,554. 

SECOND  SEKlES,  VOL*  X.  Ma  IL 
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We  may  therefore  fafely  estimate   the  whole 

number  for  1837  at  60,000 

For  the  years  1838  and  1839  we  have  no  returns. 
Suppose  them  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
two  years  preceding,  and  the  one  follow- 
ing, and  we  have  for  1838,    60,000 

1839,    60,000 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  North  American 
Review  fjr  Jan.  1841,  from  Jan.  1st  to  Nov. 
1st,  1840,  the  immigration  at  New- York 
amounted  to  68,000 ;  we  may  therefore  put 
the  total  for  the  year  1840  at  60,000 

According  to  these  estimates  the  whole  number 
of  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New-York,  from 
1830  to  1841  amounts  to  536,206 

.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
reported  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1838,  the  arrivals  at  the 
port  of  New -York  in  1836  were  to  the  whole  number  of  ar- 
,  rivals  in  the  seaports  of  the  United  States  during  the  same 
year,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  56  <o  80.  Applying  this  ratio  of 
that  year  (and  we  have  no  means  of  arriving  at  that  of  aoj 
other)  to  the  above  estimate  of  arrivals  in  New-York,  and  we 
have  for  the  whole  immigration  on  our  seaboards  from  1830 
to  1840  inclusive,  766,011. 

Reports  from  the  port  of  Quebec,  from  1830  to  1837,  make 
the  immigration  at  that  port  during  those  seven  years,  216,437. 
At  the  annual  average  this  estimate  furnishes,  applied  to  the 
four  years  subsequent,  the  total  of  immigration  at  Quebw  from 
1830  to  1841  would  amount  to  340,113.  In  all  probabiliiy, 
especially  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  public  works  exe- 
cuted in  the  United  States  durins^  that  period,  more  than  two 
thirds  of  this  number  have  found  ihfir  way  into  the  United 
Slates,  giving  us  an  immigration,  byway  of  Quebec,  of  226,74% 
during  the  above  period.  Add  this  to  the  arrivals  on  our  sea- 
boanl,  hnd  the  total  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  frum  1830 
to  1841,  amounts  to  980,753. 

The  next  question  is,  what  proportion  of  these  are  Catholic 
imnii6:rants  ?  To  answer  this,  we  must  inquire  from  what  coun- 
tries they  come ;  and  we  regret  tli|it  we  have  before  us,  to  illu^ 
trate  this  point,  only  the  reports  of  a  single  year,  though  we 
knOiV  of  no  reiioa  why   this  may  not  betaLen  as  asaiDpk 
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of  Ihe  rest.  In  1836  the  whole  number  of  passengers  arriving 
on  our  seaboard,  were  estimated  at  80,952.  Of  these,  from  the 
British  Isles  were  47,792;  from  the  German  states  20,142; 
from  Fiance  4,443  :  making  from  these  sources  a  total  of  72,377. 
We  may  safely  calculate  that  seven-eighths  of  these  arrivals 
were  immigrants,  giving  us  an  immigration  from  these  countries 
of  64,448.  Now,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
immigrants  from  these  sources,  will  doubt  that  at  least  five-sixths 
of  these,  amounting  to  53,707,  were  French,  German  and  Irish 
Catholics.  Now,  supposing  that  seven-eighths  of  the  80,952 
passenofers  who  arrived  that  year  were  immigrants,  the  ratio 
of  the  Catholic  to  the  entire  immigration  of  the  year  was  near- 
ly that  of  53  to  71.  Apply  this  ratio  to  the  aggregate  immigra- 
tion on  our  seaboard  from  1830  to  1841,  and  it  gives,  as  the 
result  for  this  period,  57 1,8 11.  Of  the  immigration  through  the 
Canadas  during  this  period,  at  least  (as  the  Irish  generally  pass 
to  the  States  while  the  English  remain  in  the  province)  five* 
sixths,  we  might  say  nine-tenths,  amounting  to  188,951,  may  be 
added  to  the  above  sum.  This  gives  us  the  sum  total  of  Catho- 
lic immigration  from  1830  to  1841,  761,762.  This  estimate 
is  unquestionably  too  small;  we  have  purposely  made  it  so  in 
order  to  avoid  all  cavils. 

Now,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Catholics  themselves,  their 
increase  during  this  period,  allowing  50,000  to  have  been  added 
during  the  last  year,  has  not  exceeded  800,000  ;  and  this  esti- 
mate is  thought  to  be  too  large  by  at  least  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  but  at  their  own  reckoning,  against  an  augmentation  of 
800,000  there  is  an  offset  of  above  760,000  immigrants,  in  ad- 
dition to  natural  increase  meanwhile.  The  latter  we  admit  is 
not  great ;  sickness  and  accident  have  dealt  hardly  with  the 
poor  emigrant;  but  amid  a  people  that  is  doubling  itself  every 
thirty  years,  may  not  the  natuial  increase  fill  up  the  deficit  of 
40,000? 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  does  the  progress  of  the  Romish 
communion  among  us  "  exceed  all  belief?"  Is  it  even  very 
**  surprising  ?"  Does  it  indicate  a  mighty  change  in  tbe  course 
of  public  sentiment,  or  merely  in  the  course  of  shipping  ?  Does 
it  show  an  increase  of  Romanism,  taking  Christendom  at 
large  ?  Could  not  a  person  speedily  grow  rich,  on  this  scheme 
of  gain,  by  shifting  coin  froQ)  one  pocket  to  another  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  to  warrant  a  tone  of  triumphing  gratulation,  even  in 
view  of  numerical  increase,  to  say  nothing  of  intellectual  and 
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moral  valiie,  in  a  country  \vhere  nations  are  literally  bom  in  a 
day  1  But  we  should  not  compute  numbers  merely.  A  re- 
^rd  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  worth  of  the  increment^ 
feaves  still  less  reason  for  exultation.  While  Romanism  has 
been  recmving  into  her  communion  her  ignorant  and  pauper 
masses  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  Protestanti^n  has  p^athered 
around  herself  from  the  bosom  of  our  nation,  and  warm  from 
its  heart  with  pilgrim  blood,  her  millions.  Could  this  article 
reach  the  ears  of  the  foreign  patrons  of  the  Romish  priesthood 
in  this  country,  we  would  say  to  them,  as  knowing  something  of 
the  West,  the  representations  made  to  them  of  this  part  of  our 
republic,  if  not  in  the  letter,  are  at  least  in  the  intent  and  im- 
pression, glaringly  false.  The  disgorgement  upon  our  shores, 
within  ten  years  past,  of  almost  a  million  of  foreigners, — a  mul- 
titude which,  though  comprising  many  that  we  gladly  welcome, 
consists  to  a  great  extent  of  the  refuse  of  the  prisons  and  poor- 
bouses  of  the  old  world,  and  of  the  abject  or  turbulent  outcasts 
of  ghostly  and  secular  despotisms, — furnishes  the  philosophy  both 
of  the  growth  of  Romanism  in  this  country,  and  of  the  recent 
alarm  on  that  subject 

Among  the  extremely  ignorant  and  credulous,  the  demi- 
savage  of  the  frontier,  or  the  frivolous  rabbles  of  our  great 
cities,  priestly  charlatanism  and  pretension  may  from  time  to 
time  inveide  a  convert.  Music  and  painting,  and  costly  deco- 
ration, ana  pompous  ceremonial,  may  allure  the  weak,  the  vo- 
luptuous, the  libertine,  and  the  sentimentalist.  But  into  the  true 
American  heart  little  intoxication  has  been  thrown.  Upon  the 
substantial  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  fas- 
cination of  outward  and  sensuous  attractions  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce but  little  impression.  We  are,  in  general,  too  much  of  a 
matter  of  fact  people, — requiring  to  be  convinced  rather  than  de- 
lighted,— to  be  converted  by  mere  appliances  to  the  taste,  by 
the  lull  of  music,  or  charms  of  painting,  or  by  the  sublimity 
and  richness  of  cathedrals ;  and  we  are  too  much  inclined  to 
have  our  own  way,  even  in  things  sacred,  to  be  cheated  out  of 
our  liberty  of  thinking  as  we  will,  and  speaking  as  we  think, 
by  suavity  of  manners,  or  splendor  of  costume,  or  consecrated 
titles,  by  the  soft  matin  or  solemn  vesper,  or  the  imprisoned 
sanctity  of  seraphic  sistei  hoods.  Romanism  may,  from  time  to 
time,  secure  a  convert ;  and  so  do  the  impostures  of  Mormon 
and  Matthias.  For  no  delusion,  however  absurd  or  blasphemous, 
can  fail  of  some  supporters  amid  a  people^  where  so  much  intel* 
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lectual  and  sodal  activity  is  at  work,  not  only  amid  the  enlight- 
ened masses,  but  ferments  in  wild  freedom  amid  the  dark* 
minded  and  the  fanatical.  But  the  case  of  an  intelligent,  na- 
tive born  American,  turning  from  Protestantism  to  Romanism,  is 
exceedingly  rare.  The  truth  is,  Romanism  is  almost  universally 
felt  to  be  antagonist  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  as  such, 
it  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  its  thronging  armies  from 
abroad,  with  alarm. 

If  Romanism  triumph  in  this  country,  it  will  be  the  tri- 
umph of  fraud  over  generous  confidence,  of  banded  and  drilled 
ignorance  over  schismatic  intelligirihce,  of  cunning  over  strength, 
of  the  disciplined  and  mechanical  armies  of  a  ghostly  des- 
potism over  the  remiss  or  factious  forces  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  Yet  let  not  too  much  reliance  be  reposed  on  the  fao> 
tions  of  Protestantism,  or  the  power  of  priestly  demagoguism. 
Let  an  aggressive  purpose  agamst  any  great  pnnciple  of  our  in* 
gtitutions  be  disclosed  and  avowed,  and  the  very  alarm  will  be 
a  band  of  union. 

But  should  Romanism  conquer  in  ten  thousand  enterprises 
like  the  one  now  directed  towards  these  United  States,  by  the 
means  now  employed,  it  would  prove  nothing  of  the  affinities  of 
Democracy  and  Religious  Despotism.  It  would  prove  the  ten- 
dency of  democracy  toward  Romanism,  just  as  much  as  it  would 
its  tendency  to  breed  Qermans  and  Irishmen,  and  no  more.  The 
facts  then,  even  if  admitted  as  De  Tocqueville  states  them,  be- 
ing found  entirely  irrelevant  to  his  conclusions,  his  reasoning 
to  account  for  those  conclusions  has  no  longer  any  significancy. 
Yet  we  will  not  leave  it  here.  Let  us  consider  a  little  the 
principles,  to  which  he  attempts  to  reduce  his  supposed  facts, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  attempts  to  shore  up  his  general  con- 
clusions. We  read  the  human  mind  widely  amiss  in  history 
and  ia  our  own  breast,  or  his  philosophy  is  as  mistaken  as  his 
facts,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  necessary  tendency  of  demo- 
cracy toward  Romanism;  his  reasonings,  succinctly  stated, 
amount  to  the  following  propositions :  1st  *^  Men  cannot  do 
without  dogmatic  belief,  especially  in  ''  matters  of  religion," 
(see  book  1st,  chap.  5(h,)  and  peculiarly  indispensable  is  such  be- 
lief in  democratic  communities.  2d.  The  taste  for  unity,  which 
the  nature  of  their  institutions  produces,  requires,  that  the  source 
of  dogmatic  belief  should  be  one.  ''  Religious  powers  not 
radiating  from  a  common  centre"  are  naturally  repugnant 
to  their  mmd,  (see  book   1st,  chap.  6th.)    3d.  Therefore,  to 
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Rome,  whose  ^  great  unity  attracls^  tbem,  tbe  democratic 
ages  will  return.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  connexion  between 
the  2d  and  3d  of  these  steps  implies  an  intermediate  one,  Tiz. 
that  Protestantism  recognizes  and  presents  no  one  source  oi 
authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  discipline. 

His  views,  as  it  regards  the  first  proportion,  are  developed  in 
chap.  5th :  **  Men,''  he  remarks,  ^  are  immeasurably  interested 
in  acquiring  fixed  ideas  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  and  of  their 
common  duties  to  their  fellow  men." — **  None  but  minds  singu- 
larly free  from  the  ordinaiy  anxieties  of  life — minds  at  once  pf  ne- 
trating,  subtle,  and  trained  to  thinking— can,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  much  time  and  care,  sound  the  depth  of  these  most 
necessary  truths.  Studies  of  this  nature  are  far  above  the  ave- 
rage capacity  of  men,  and  even  if  the  majority  of  mankind 
were  capable  of  such  pursuits,  it  is  evident  that  leisure  to  culti- 
vate them  would  still  be  wanting.''  ^  Fixed  ideas  of  God  and 
truth  are  indispensable  to  the  daily  practice  of  men's  lives,  but 
the  practice  of  their  lives  prevents  their  acquiring  such  ideas." 

That  these  statements,  rightly  understood,  convey  an  impor- 
tant truth,  and  one  to  be  deeply  pondered  in  our  times,  none  will 
deny,  but  couched  as  they  are  in  general  terms,  they  may  be 
abused  to  conclusions  the  most  false  and  mischievous. 

What  b  meant  by  •*  dogmatic  belief"  ?  Is  it  belief  without 
reason  ?  or  simply  belief  without  prior  personal  experience  or 
investigation  of  the  logical  grounds  on  which  all  belief  ulti- 
mately reposes  ?  One  would  think,  from  M.  De  Tocqueville's 
reasoning  about  it,  that  it  was  like  our  coats,  to  be  put  off  or 
put  on  at  our  pleasure,  or  a  creature  of  popular  suffrage  that 
could  be  ordained  or  deposed,  like  the  gods  of  the  Roman  pan- 
theon, by  the  greatest  number  of  votes.  But  b  not  this  form  of 
belief  as  involuntary  as  any  other,  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  compels  it  being  the  only  difference?  Is  not  what  we  term 
*^  dogmatic  belief  always  based  on  a  confidence  in  the  c^^mzc- 
ter  of  the  dogmatizer  ? — on  presumption  of  his  sagacity,  know- 
ledge, truthfulness,  and  benevolence,  or  on  evidence  of  celestial 
commission  and  guidance  1  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  trust  in  the 
mere  dicta  of  others  is  not  at  our  own  option,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist except  in  view  of  some  qualities  entitling  them  to  credence  ? 
The  question,  then,  whether  the  democratic  ages  will  seek  their 
source  of  dogmatic  belief  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  inquiry,  whether  they  will  find  in  that  church 
grounds  warranting  such  confidence^  and  not  whether  they 
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would  gladly  find  some  one  authority  on  which  to  repose. 
Unity  alone,  even  did  it  subsist  in  it,  to  the  extent  which  its  advo- 
cates claim,  would  not,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  attract  belief. 
For  men  cannot  forget,  that  unity  can  warrant  trust  only  so  far  as 
it  is  the  result  of  intellectual  freedom.  The  united  testimony  of 
millions  on  the  rack  will  not  secure  it.  As  long  as  men  repeat 
only  what  they  are  taught  and  compelled  to  utter,  on  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  torture,  the  conspiring  voices  of  a  thousand 
generations  can  only  carry  with  it  the  authority  of  the  first  ut« 
terer. 

Mankind  remember,  with  a  vividness  but  too  painful,  what 
Romish  unity  has  cost — the  smothering  of  the  human  mind 
through  dark  and  doleful  centuries,  and  the  consequent  stagna* 
tion  of  human  society  through  those  long  cycles  of  sin  and 
shame — how  many  battle-fields  it  has  crimsoned, — how  many 
dungeons  reared — how  many  a  genius,  heaven-inspired,  it  has 
stifled — how  many  a  pure  and  noble  heart  it  has  broken — how 
many  of  the  gentle,  the  brave,  the  gifted,  the  lovely,  and  the  pious, 
has  dismissed  from  the  dungeon,  the  wheel,  and  the  stake,  to 
Heaven.  The  world  will  be  slow  to  forget,  that  it  is  the  pale 
and  sickly  child  of  fear ;  and  the  unity  of  despotism  will  have 
as  little  charm  for  democratic  ages  in  the  spiritual,  as  in  the 
political  world. 

But  ai\er  all,  what  is  the  vaunted  unity  of  Romanism  ?  Amid 
the  dogmas  of  councils  that  contradict  each  other — ^tbe  opposing 
decisions  and  contradictory  legislation  and  mutual  anathe* 
mas  of  popes — the  conflicting  assumptions  of  antagonis$t  sacred 
colleges — where  shall  we  seek  it  1  How  arrest  the  tenuous  and 
changeful  phantom  1  Amid  clashing  infallibilities,  which  shall 
be^^  infallible?  The  "voice  of  the  Universal  Church,"  what 
is  it,  too  often,  other  than  the  rescript  of  the  last  dominant  fac- 
tion, stamped  with  guilty  frequency  in  blood  ?  The  strongest 
hand  it  has  too  often  been,  however  polluted  and  crimson,  that 
has  clutched  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  What  then  is  the  unity  of 
Rome  save  the  unity  of  organism  merely — ^the  unity  of  body  with 
diversity  of  souls — the  identity  of  a  corpse,  tenanted  in  succes- 
sion by  many  vampires  1 

But  if,  fleeing  the  dreadful  responsibility  of  her  many  in- 
consistencies, absurdities,  and  crimes,  for  which,  in  their  time,  the 
Romish  Church  arrogated  the  direct  inspiration  and  warrant  of 
Heaven,  she  now  endeavors  to  take  refuge  in  the  plea  of  unity 
and    infallibility   in   **  matters  of  faith    alone/'     who  shall 
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draw  the  line  where  faith  ends,  and  Tison  begins?  Who 
shall  divide  the  realm  of  implicit  belief^  from  that  where  lo- 
gic ceases  to  be  blasphemy,  and  thought  is  no  longer  reTolt 
against  Heaven  1  Who  shall  erect  the  awful  barrier,  over 
which  the  *'  limitary  cherub"  shall  stand  sentinel,  ami  the  glit- 
tering sword  of  God  brandish  its  fiery  circles,  warning  profane 
reason  afar  1  Who  but  the  infallible  church  itself?  llios  pre- 
senting again  the  spectacle  of  an  infallible  spiritual  despotisoiy 
the  arbiter  of  its  own  limits.  Might  we  not  expect,  this  claim 
granted  again,  to  see  that  ambitious  despotism  gradually  extend- 
ing its  domain,  under  the  pretence  of  relevancy  to  things  spir- 
itual, until  all  secular  interests  should  be  overshadow^  by  its 
supremacy,  as  time  is  overshadowed  by  eternity,  and  the  visible 
is  overhung  by  the  invisible  world  ? 

What,  then,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  she  will  challenge 
the  tru^  and  obedience  of  coming  ages  ?  Will  they  be  allured 
to  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  the  fact  that  born  in  the  twi- 
light of  an  eclipsing  faith,  like  the  earth-bom  monsters  of  faUe, 
they  attained  their  portentous  growth  in  profound  night  ?  Will 
they  find  reason  for  implicit  adhesion  to  a  theology  that  to  a 
great  degree  grew  up  apart  from  the  Bible  ?  nurtured  and  ma- 
tured amid  ecclesiastics,  and  hierarchs  and  councils,  not  unfre- 
quently  too  ignorant  to  read  the  word  of  God,  or  with  just 
learning  enough  to  distort  or  wit  to  sneer  at  it  ?  men  subtle  to 
torture  isolated  passages  into  puerile  or  wicked  sophisms,  and 
to  wrest  history  into  allegory,  and  plain  fact  into  mastery,  in 
support  of  some  blasphemous  usurpation  ?  with  imagination  to 
extract  from  the  mission  of  the  Galilean  fishermen  and  the 
"  gospel  of  the  poor,"  the  meretricious  pomp,  and  gorgeous  ritual, 
and  impious  pretension  of  the  Innocents  and  Gregories ;  or  with 
a  frivolous  and  cold-hearted  skepticism,  that  trafficked  in  the 
superstitions  it  fostered,  and  made  mockery,  alike  of  the  faith 
on  its  lying  lips,  and  the  abused  credulity  of  the  human  race  ? 
Will  they  give  in  an  unquestioning  submission  to  a  discipline, 
which,  taking  root  in  a  brain-sick  philosophy,  fostered  by  popu- 
lar ignorance  and  priestly  ambition,  ripened  to  deadly  fruitage 
under  the  dog-days  of  spiritual  despotism  ? — an  Upas,  whose 
leaves  drank  the  poisonous  dew  of  the  lon^  night  of  modem 
history,  and  whose  branches  still  moan  with  airs  borne  from  that 
dungeon-era  of  the  human  mind — from  the  penitential  cell,  the 
pallid  vigil,  the  dim  confessional,  the  midnight  oratory,  and  the 
profound  glooms  of  the  Sacred  Office — from  sunless  chambers, 
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whose  f«arAiI  secrets  were  whi5tpered  only  in  the  ear  or  God, 
and  of  human  remorse,  cruelty,  and  despair — the  sighs  or  cloister- 
ed passion,  unslaked  desiies,  repented  or  broken  vows,  impeni- 
tent regrets,  and  natuie  trampled  and  stitled,  but  panting  still 
imnoortal ;  a  tree,  around  whose  trunk  blanch  the  bones  of  a 

florious  army  of  martyrs,  and  of  unnumbered  suicides  of  the 
air  sliirt,  the  iron  girdle,  and  the  scourge.  Will  Christen- 
dom  be  persuaded  to  regard  that  as  the  Tree  of  Life  ?  Will 
it,  without  interrogatory,  receive  to  its  faith  and  obedience  that 
system  of  theology  ami  of  discipline  1  Will  it  seek  for  light 
and  order  there  1  or  will  the  fruit  of  that  faith  and  discipline 
atone  for  tlie  untold  agonies  and  sins  of  their  growth  1  Did 
Rome  use  her  ascendency,  reached  by  a  path  so  tortuous  and 
fiMil,  so  wisely  and  so  well,  that  Christendom  will  be  charmed 
by  the  memory  to  commit  to  her  again  the  keys  of  dogmatic 
belief  1  If  with  its  spirit  subdued  by  ages  of  spiritual  opprt«sion, 
it  at  length  could  no  longer  tolerate  her,  will  it,  in  its  democratic 
era,  with  the  wild  passion  of  liberty  in  its  heart,  be  fascinated  to 
submit  to  her,  a  second  time,  its  liberty  to  speak  and  to  think  ? 

Nor  can  the  Romish  Church  shake  herself  from  the  past, 
and  say  those  were  the  sins  of  her  youth  and  her  ignorance. 
She  never  was  ignorant,  never  was  young.  She  has  always 
stood  in  the  full  blaze  of  divine  illumination.  Bom,  like  \fi- 
nerva  in  the  fable,  immediately  of  celestial  power  and  wisdom, 
she  had,  from  the  outset,  her  full  panoply — the  mature  perfection 
of  her  source.  Other  systems  may  change — to  them  there  is  a 
place  for  repentance — but  she  is  not  man  that  she  should 
change,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  she  should  repent.  The 
▼icar  of  Heaven,  she  partakes  of  its  immutability.  Such  are 
her  pretensions.  They  debar  her  from  any  plea  of  infancy  or 
inexperience,  or  any  promise  of  amendment  She  cannot  deny, 
nor  denounce,  nor  lament,  the  past.  In  an  evil  hour  $he  clad 
herself  with  the  mail  of  infallibility.  As  with  the  armor  of  the 
knights  of  the  middle  ages,  its  wearer  once  down  cannot  rise 
under  it,  nor  evade  the  strokes  aimed  at  her.  The  harness 
of  her  strength  has  become  a  stifling  compress,  forbidding  all 
growth  or  change.  She  must,  then,  in  every  age,  be  held  to 
a  stiiet  reckoning  for  all  her  past  falsehoods  and  cruelties. 
Nor  can  she  identify  herself  with  Christianity,  and  charge 
upon  that  blessed  mission  of  love  her  impurities  and  I^ . 
crimes.  Vain  is  her  attempt  to  foist  herself  upon  mankind  < 
as  The  Church,  and  to  grapple  her  putrid  system  to  the  eter- 
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Dal  pillars  of  the  Temple  of  God.  Tbe  original  cbarter  of  our 
religion,  witnessed  by  the  signature  of  Heaven,  and  which  tbe 
nations  hold  in  their  hand,  refute  the  libel,  and  forever  for- 
bid the  union.  Vain  is  all  ber  array  of  saintly  names,  ber 
Anselms,  her  Augustines,  her  Las  Cases,  her  Feneloos,  her 
Cvraii5,  and  her  Pascals,  in  proof  of  her  assumptions.  We 
bless  God  for  them,  that  in  the  darkest  eras  he  leaves  Him- 
self not  without  witness,  that,  under  the  most  mischteroos 
systems,  there  are  men  whose  hearts  are  purer  than  their 
heads,  and  whose  devotion  is  stronger  than  their  philosophy  or 
theology.  But  they  are  no  more  the  products  of  her  faitk 
and  discipline,  than  was  Socrates  the  ofl^pring  of  Athenian 
Polytheism.  Romanism  is  no  more  Christianity  than  was 
^  Caliban  a  God ;''  and  now  that  the  fumes  of  their  long  in- 
toxication, fiom  her  drugged  cup,  are  passing  from  the  brain 
of  the  nations,  it  will  ht  hard  to  brutify  them  again  with 
the  delusion.  Alas !  Christianity  slept — and  the  night-bag  press- 
ed on  her  perturbed  slumbers,  and  abused  with  wicked  dreams 
her  long  repose. 

What  title  then  will  she  show,  that  will  constrain  **  dog- 
matic belief"?  Will  she  point  to  her  history,  whose  dark  hues 
make  the  crimson  annals  of  the  secular  Caesars  seem  white  T 
Will  she  hold  out  her  sceptre,  still  wearing  the  bloody  finger- 
prints of  her  Alexandeis  and  Borgias?  Will  she  direct  to  her 
stream  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  has  puddled  through  ages 
of  fraud,  incest,  and  massacre  ?  Will  she  lead  the  nations  to  this, 
as  the  River  of  Life,  of  which  they  are  to  drink  and  become 
immortal  ?  Will  she  point  to  her  purple,  still  dripping  wttk 
Albigensian  massacre,  and  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew,  as 
the  white  mantle,  descended  to  her  from  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus  1  Will  not  mankind  see  on  it  forms  more  hideous  than 
the  demoniac  emblazonry  of  her  Auto-da-fe?  Will  she  point 
to  her  unity,  built  up  of  the  suffocating  fears  of  those  that  dared 
not  think,  and  the  strong  despair  of  those  that  dared  ?—  that 
mighty  cloisler  of  the  human  soul,  whose  top  shut  out  the  light 
of  Heaven,  and  whose  foundations  were  in  sepulchral  gloom — 
whi^h  towered  amid  the  silence  of  a  field  of  graves,  and  through 
whose  rusted  gratings  and  thick  air  the  winds  of  Heaven 
breathed  but  a  wailing  and  stifled  monotone — its  tranquillity  the 
stillness  of  fear,  its  order  the  regularity  of  despotism  ?  Will 
she  vindicate  her  title  to  the  love  of  the  democratic  ages,  by 
directing  them  to  her  long  war  against  free  thought  and  liberal 
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pbilosopby,  and  her  continued  denunciations  against  the  '*  pes- 
tilent liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  "?  Or,  finally,  will  she 
attempt  to  cover  the  past,  and  to  come  forth  to  the  nations  in 
the  guise  of  an  angel  of  light  ?  This  she  will  attempt ;  but  in  an 
age  of  free  and  fearless  inquiry,  can  she  accomplish  it  ?  Can 
she  bribe  or  awe  history  to  perpetual  dumbness  s  Or  will  she 
bewitch  the  human  reason  with  her  sorceries,  or  charm  the  me- 
mory of  the  world  to  forgetfulness  ?  Will  she  dazzle  with  the 
splendor  of  her  ceremonial  the  eye  that  would  look  narrowly 
at  her  ?  Or  shall  the  grandeur  of  her  cathedrals  cover  the  mul- 
titude of  her  slain  ?  Will  the  nations,  sobered  from  a  long 
delirium-tremens,  be  fascinated  to  drink  again  of  that  cup, 
which  they  have  found  to  be  brimming  with  the  '*  wine  of  the 
wrath  of  Almighty  God*'  1  All  this  must  be  done,  before  the 
democratic  ages  will  see  in  her  that  title  to  confidence  which 
must  ever  form  the  basis  of  dogmatie  belief  and  ^  return  to  the 
bosom  of  Rome"  ? 

But  it  is  not  true,  that  Protestants  recognize  no  one  source  of 
authority  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  They  do  recognize 
such  an  one,  and  one  that  is  '*  single  and  uniform."  It  has  the 
singleness  of  God,  the  uniformity  of  inspiration.  It  is  the 
Bible.  Therefore  the  want  of  such  unity  of  authority  need  not 
drive  them  to  Romanism.  True,  they  acknowledge  no  church 
or  hierarchy  as  the  infallible  hierophants  of  Heaven ;  they  claim 
to  have  no  inspired  expositors  of  the  word  of  God,  and  there 
may  consequently  be  a  diversity  of  exposition.  But  may  there 
not,  also,  be  a  diversity  of  exposition  of  the  canons  and  decrees 
of  the  councils  and  the  Vatican  ?  And  if,  to  remedy  this,  new 
canons  and  decisions  are  issued,  will  they  not,  as  long  as  human 
language  and  intellect  are  imperfect,  and  human  nature  per- 
verse, be  liable  to  misrepresentation  ?  So  that  rescript  upon 
rescript,  and  bull  explanatory  of  bull,  canon  declaratory  of  canon, 
would  be  requisite  to  infinity.  Will  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth  be  less  obscure  and  bungling  than  those  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

In  arguing  the  necessity  of  **  dogmatic  belief  to  free  na- 
tions, our  author  remarks,  (chap.  6th,)  **  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  if  faith  be  wanting  in  man,  he  must  serve,  and  if  he  be 
free,  he  must  believe."  Noble  sentiment !  and  worthy  to  be 
written  on  marble.  But  "  he  must  believe"  what  ?  The  dog- 
mas of  the  councils  of  Nice,  Chalcedon,  Ferrara,  and  Trent  ? 
The  imperial  edicts  of  the  Vatican  ?    Of  the  Gregories,  the 
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Clements,  the  Urbans^  the  Alexanders,  and  Lecw?  The  decre- 
lals  of  Isidore,  the  fatalism  of  Augustine,  the  legends  of  the 
saints,  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  God  ?  Purgatory — the 
real  presence — the  distinction  between  homousia  and  homoiousia, 
and  between  "  sufficient"  and  "  efficacious  grace,"  or  the 
divine  legitimacy  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  f  Must  he  be- 
lieve these^  or  serve  ?  Must  he  receive  these^  on  pain  of  temporal 
as  well  as  eternal  perdition,  or  rather  the  great  verities  of  a  just 
and  present  God,  a  crucified  and  risen  Atoner  and  Saviour,  a  re- 
generating and  sanctifying  Spirit,  man's  fallen  estate  and  way  of 
recovery,  a  future  retribution  "  according  to  deeds  done  in  the 
body,"  the  universal  law  of  meekness,  mercy,  justice,  purity, 
and  love,  giving  the  sanctions  of  celestial  command  to  the  dic»> 
tates  of  the  natural  conscience,  and  arraigning  its  violators  at 
the  Tribunal  of  Eternal  Doom  ?  Which  of  the  two  classes  of 
dogmas  are  those,  without  the  belief  of  which  freedom  cannot 
live  ?  And  is  a  heaven-inspired  interpreter  required  to  decipher 
(kese  from  the  Bible  7 

If,  in  expressing  his  belief  of  the  incompatibility  of  com- 
plete religious  ^^  independence"  with  entire  public  freedom,  our 
author  means,  by  religious  independence,  the  denial  of  any  prin- 
ciple of  authority  in  religion,  the  sentiment  is  truly  philosophic 
and  profound ;  and  no  Protestant  will  dissent  from  him  :  it  is 
bis  adhesion  to  such  a  principle  of  authority — the  Bible — that 
constitutes  him  a  Protestant.  But  if  he  means  that  the  rejection 
of  all  interlocutory  authorities  between  the  human  mind  and  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  or  any  authority  adding  to,  or  overrulins 
that  Word,  not  exhibiting,  in  its  warrant,  the  same  sign  manuu 
of  Heaven,  is  incompatible  with  entire  public  freedom,  we  would 
ask,  upon  what  chapter  in  human  history,  or  on  what  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  this  opinion  is  based  ?  Are  not  the  liberties 
of  Europe,  at  this  hour,  attributable  manifestly  to  the  assertion 
of  such  independence,  in  the  Lutheran  Reformation  ?  Has  n<^ 
Protestantism  almost  invariably  been  the  handmaid  of  civil 
freedom,  white  scarlet-clad  Rome  has  almost  uniformly  been 
throned  on  the  "  Beast"  of  secular  tyranny  ? 

There  is  a  natural  affinity  between  refigious  and  civil  despot- 
ism. This  Rome  appears,  m  all  her  history,  instinctively  to  have 
discerned,  and  has  manifested  a  uniform  aflTection  for  her  secular 
sbter.  If  she  has  ever  quarrelled  with  her,  it  has  been  with 
reluct ance-r-not  because  she  loved  her  the  less,  but  self  more. 
The  exceptive  cases  are  few,  and  those  rather  apparent  thim 
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real.  They  were  the  result  of  circurostances,  tbat  threw  her 
for  a  time  into  an  unnatural  alliance,  which  she  took  the  first 
opportunity  to  escape  from  and  betray.  When  she  has  been 
found  on  the  side  of  resistance  to  tyranny,  it  has  been  not  be« 
cause  she  hated  human  liberty  the  less,  but  because  that  tyranny 
was  hostile  to  herself,  and  displaced  her  own — ^because  her  self- 
love  was  stronger  than  her  natural  affection ;  and  I  doubt  not, 
should  the  despotisms  of  modern  Europe  become  opposed  to 
her,  she  will,  against  those  despotisms,  clamor  most  stoutly  for 
the  rights  of  man,  while  the  voice  that  should  be  raised  in  thm 
behalf,  under  the  shadows  of  her  own  supremacy,  would  speedily 
be  stifled  in  depths,  read  only  by  the  eye  of  God.  And  should 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  globe  tend,  with  overmastering 
force,  toward  civil  liberty,  her  love  of  life  might  lead  her  to 
give  the  lie  to  all  her  past  history,  and  attempt  to  palm  herself 
upon  mankind  as  the  friend  of  popular  freedom.  But  there  is  a 
vital  bond  connecting  her  with  secular  despotism,  which  she  cannot 
sunder — their  life-blood  beats  from  the  same  heart.  History  and 
philosophy  both  show  this.  The  st.me  principles  underlie  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  These  two  species  of  freedom  shade  into 
each  other,  like  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

It  has  been  resistance  to  spiritual  tyranny,  that  has  taught 
men  to  question  that  of  the  State ;  it  has  oeen  resistance  to 
secular  power,  attempting  to  coerce  religious  belief  and  practice, 
that  has  led  to  the  invesligaiion  of  the  fc^ndations  and  limits 
of  all  human  governments.  The  direct  allegiance  of  the  human 
soul  to  a  higher  than  all  human  power,  being  once  recognized, 
the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  of  the  duty  of 
implicit  obedience  in  the  governed,  is  exploded  forever.  Thus, 
Protestantism  and  civil  liberty  have  ministered  to  each  other  in 
all  modern  history.  Thus,  hand  in  hand,  have  they  come  down 
through  ages  of  proscription  and  blood ;  with  shield  to  shield, 
have  they  stood  m  the  battle-fields  of  England,  Scotland,  Hol« 
land,  and  Germany— over  the  ocean  they  were  wafted  by  the 
same  win^ — side  by  side  have  they  grown  beneath  the  pine  and 
the  holly  m  the  solitudes  of  the  New  World.  All  that  is  besft 
of  American  civilization  is  the  joint  ofl&pring  of  both.  Take 
the  map  of  Europe,  also,  and  mark  off  the  countries  which 
have  made  the  nearest  approaches  to  entire  publie  freetlom,  and 
you  will  have  limited  the  domain  of  Protestanti!<m.  Ihe  ex*^ 
eeptions  are  only  those  countiies,  which,  under  Ihe  banner  of 
Protestantism,  have  erected  new  Papacies.    For  whatever  tern- 
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poral  power,  be  it  king,  or  sacred  bench,  or  consistory,  or  synod, 
comes  between  tbe  human  mind  and  the  Bible,  matters  little — 
it  is  Papacy  still.  Note  those  districts  where  politiiai  as  weD 
as  intellectual  life  beats  most  feebly,  and  your  eye  will  rest 
upon  lands  where  Protestantism  was  early  sunocated  in  her  own 
blood,  and  civil  and  intellectual  liberty  perished  with  her. 

Now,  such  having  been  the  alliance  which  civil  and  religiooi 
liberty  have  instinctively  and  invariably  formed,  during  the  ages 
of  their  imperfect  development,  what  facts  of  history,  or  laws 
of  mind,  warrant  the  prediction,  that,  as  they  approach  the  pe- 
riod of  their  mature  growth,  they  will  be^in  to  shrink  fron 
each  other  in  fear,  and  that  men  ^'  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
their  unbounded  independence"  will  voluntarily  surrender  the 
one  or  the  other  ?    Especially,  are  we  to  believe  that  men,  who 
would  not,  for  their  life's  blood,  sacrifice  the  tithe  of  a  hair  of 
their  political  freedom,  will  deliberately  and  spontaneously  com- 
mit the  arbitrament  of  the  unspeakable  interests  of  their  spiritual 
being,  and  their  liberty  to  think  and  to  speak  with  reference  \o 
these  interests,  to  a  ghostly  despotism,  whose  hands  still  drip 
with  the  sore  of  their  fathers,  and  whose  attributes  of  awe  and 
majesty  tne  very  philosophic  method  bom  of  their  civil  insti- 
tutions teaches  them  to  despise  ?     Will  not  he,  who  has  ceased 
to  be  awe-stni(!k  at  scepties,soon  ti  ample  on  the  crosier  alsof 
History  and  philosophy  alike  preclude  ihe  opinion,  that  one  do- 
main of  thought  shouhl  continue  free  and  full  of  light,  joined 
on  to  another,  dark  and  clanking  with  chains — and  much  more, 
that  the  soul,  in  one  department  perpe:ually  disciplined  to  self- 
reliance,  and  to  bear  no  restraints,  except  those  imposnl  by  its 
own  rea^ion,  should  in  the  other,  where  immortal  consequences 
impend,  and  the  mightiest  motives  press  on  it  with  the  claims  of 
personal  duty,  and  sthnulate  its  anxious  search  after  truth,  vol- 
untarily submit  itself  to  a  despotism  over  its  reason,  and  ao 
espionage  upon  its  thought,  and  in  order  to  escape  from  tbe 
painfulness  of  doubt,  ana  the  labor  of  inquiry,  should  take  re- 
fui|;e  beneath  a  tyranny  whose  shadow  has  been  to  human  so- 
ciety like  that  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

To  attempt  to  combine  the  salvation  of  liberty  in  one  depart- 
ment of  tbe  human  mind,  with  its  loss  in  another,  is  to  attempt 
an  outrage  on  nature — to  join  the  body  of  life  to  tbe  body  of 
death ;  and  we  hazard  the  prediction,  that  those  countries  which 
possess  religious  liberty  apart  from  political,  or  political  apart 
£rom  religious^  will  ere  long  lose  the  one,  or  gain  the  other  j 
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and  that  governments  which  think  to  reconcile  their  subjects  to 
the  loss  of  political  liberty,  by  fostering  among  them  eclucaiioD, 
and  freedom  of  intellectual  and  moral  inquiry,  are  undermining 
themselves,  and  nursing  under  their  foundations  the  earthquake, 
at  wh  ch  the  cities  of  the  nations  shall  fall.  They  cannot  teach 
mankind  to  question  all  else,  anJ  leave  their  own  authority  un* 
arraigned.  They  cannot  make  their  subjects  free  and  bold  phU 
losophers,  and  keep  them  permanently  timid  and  slavish  poli- 
ticians. The  human  mind  can  be  free  nowhere,  and  enslaved  any- 
where — it  can  rest  nowhere  between  absolute  slavery  and  entire 
freedom.  Till  the  universal  human  mind  reaches  one  of  these 
points,  a;;itation  and  revolution  will  be  the  course  of  human  affairs. 

Most  vain  then  is  the  anticipation,  that  democratic  ages  will 
drift  toward  the  Romish  despotism.  Her  assumptions  most  as- 
suredly will  not  remain  unquestioned,  or  be  submitted  to  without 
challenge,  in  a  type  of  society  most  impatient  of  mere  authority 
in  everything  else;  which  regards  no  human  opinions  as  sacred, 
and  looks  upon  the  most  gray  antiquity  without  awe ;  which 
being  itself  created  from  the  ruin  of  older  forms  and  fixtures, 
boldly  pierces  through  show  and  dress,  and  rates  things  at  their 
intrinsic  and  essential  value. 

The  belief  of  M.  De  Tocqueville,  therefore,  relative  to  the 
tendency  of  democratic  ages  toward  the  Papacy,  seems  to  us  as 
little  sustained  by  his  philosophy  as  his  facts.  We  can  perceive 
nothing  in  the  intellectual  habits  and  tastes  of  such  ages,  that 
warrant  such  a  conclusion,  or  that  does  not  forbid  it.  The  alter- 
native will  be  not  between  Romanism  and  Infidelity,  but  Infi- 
delity and  Protestaiitism.  The  distractions  of  ProteNtpntism 
may  disgust  and  drive  to  Infidelity — not,  I  think,  to  the  "  bosom 
of  Home.'*  But  Protestantism  in  its  essential  nature  is  no 
offence  to  the  democratic  taste  for  **  impartiality,"  "simplicity, 
and  unity"  in  the  governing  power — it  is  in  perfect  and  btautiful 
accord  with  it.  It  is  only  when  it  proves  false  to  itself,  and  be- 
comes a  spurious  Romanism,  that  it  exhibits  the  spectacle  of 
**  religious  powers  radiating  from  different  centres."  hs  schisms 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  offspring  of  spiritual  tyranny  at- 
tempted or  resistetl — the  effects  of  the  spirit  of  the  Papacy 
lingering  in  Protestantism — the  paroxysms  with  which  the 
demon  rends  the  body  he  is  loath  to  leave.  They  are  the  pro- 
duct, not  so  much  of  the  right  of  private  opinion  allowed,  as 
withheld.  We  acknowledge  we  have  no  partiality  for  this  form 
of  the  Papacy.    It  offends  by  its  inconsistency,  and  disgusts  by 
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itt  preteDsioDy  and  prorokes  contempt  by  its  imbedCtj,  whik 
its  tendency  to  annihilate  the  authority  of  feligion  it^if  awakens 
the  most  solemn  alarm.  But  it  still  has  tl:^  nkerit,  that  it  as- 
serts in  word  the  eternal  principles  of  religious  liberty,  though 
it  constantly  and  glaringly  Tiolaies  them — that  its  theory  is  b^- 
ter  than  its  practice,  and  may  in  time  amend  it ;  whereas  Roman- 
ism is,  by  her  essential  principles,  necessarily  and  unchange- 
ably bound  to  her  pre&ent  policy. 

Nor  do  the  divisions  of  Protestantism  deserve  to  be  entitled 
*^  several  religions."  Nor  is  thistheir  impression.  Such  language 
is  strange  to  us.  They  all  hold  of  the  same  great  charter,  and 
deny  all  religious  powers  emanating  from  any  other  centre. 
They  recognize,  in  general,  the  same  fundamental  truths.  They 
are  associations  for  a  special  purpose,  whose  powers  are  limited 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  combine,  and  to  the  numbers 
that  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  in  them.  It  seems  impossibk 
for  a  Frenchman  to  comprehend  the  American  idea  of  a  church. 
He  seems  ever  to  have  before  his  eyes,  as  answering  to  this 
term,  some  great  central  power,  with  authority  commensu- 
rate with  that  of  the  State,  and  within  these  limits  grasping 
the  keys,  if  not  wielding  the  sword,  and  claiming  exclusive 
spiritual  jurisdiction. 

Now,  if  there  are  sects  among  Protestants  putting  forth  such 
pretensions,  arrogating  to  be  /Ae  church  exclusively,  or  not  con- 
ceding to  others  the  same  right,  moral  as  well  as  political,  of 
ecclesiastical  association  as  they  claim  for  themselves — assum- 
ing to  over^ihadow  our  empire  with  their  authority,  while  other 
organizations  are  but  instances  of  intrusion,  usurpation,  or  re- 
volt ;  or,  if  by  means  of  a  national  centralization,  and  by  subor- 
dinate grades  of  administration  and  jurisdiction,  they  are  seen 
causing  their  edicts  for  the  adoption  or  amendment  of  rituab 
and  symbols  and  ecclesiastical  order,  and  their  commands  to  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve,  to  profess  or  abjure,  receive  or  excommu- 
nicate, to  be  urged  with  oppressive  ami  riving  force  through  every 
little  band  of  disciples  in  the  land ;  converting  the  peaceful 
hamlet  into  the  theologic  arena,  the  simple-hearted  believer  into 
die  cunning  and  zealous  partisan,  diverting  his  energies  from  the 
work  of  sanctification  and  conversion  to  jangling  ami  pro* 
selytism  ;  breaking  up  the  little  flock,  gathered  with  much  toil 
and  grief  in  the  wilderness,  that  in  their  weakness  ami  desola- 
tion had  been  drawn  together  by  a  sense  of  a  common  teeble- 
8,  and  love  of  a  common  Saviour ;  and  exhibiting  to  the 
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sneering  infidelity  and  libertinism  of  her  cities,  the  scandal  of 
mutual  suspicion,  calumny,  and  denunciation,  amid  the  professed 
followers  of  a  reli^on  of  peace  and  love ; — I  say,  if  there  are 
sects,  in  whole  or  m  part,  answering  to  thb  description,  they 
will  present  the  spectacle  of  two  or  more  suns  claiming  to  rule 
the  same  hemisphere — of  religious  powers  radiating  from  differ- 
ent centres — of  empire  overlapping  empire — the  lines  of  con- 
flicting sovereignty  crossing  and  recrossing  in  all  directions — ty- 
ranny jostling  tyranny — assumption  clashing  against  assumption. 
They  will  offend  democratic  ideas  of  both  spiritual  and  organic 
unitv ;  and  to  the  extent  that  any  large  and  powerful  ecclesias- 
tical organization,  calling  itself  Catholic  or  Protestant,  may  ex- 
hibit such  a  taste  for  despotism,  our  countrymen  must  be  par- 
doned if  they  watch  its  ambitious  temper  with  jealousy.  A 
centralization,  a  unity  in  the  hands  of  such  a  power,  might  be 
calamitous  to  liberty.  But  let  these  vast  and  ponderous  organ- 
isms disappear— let  them  cease  to  grate  on  the  ear  of  the  nation 
their  jostling  clangor,  let  their  chain-work  of  subordinated  judi- 
catories and  administrations  cease  to  rattle  and  clash  over  the 
heads  of  the  people — let  the  Church  centralize  in  love  on  earth, 
but  in  authority  m  heaven,  and  the  taste  of  democracy  for  unity 
need  not  be  offended,  nor  its  jealousy  be  aroused,  by  associations 
for  religious  purposes,  more  than  by  those  for  literary,  educa- 
tional, and  commercial  ends.  There  is  an  essential  and  eternal 
unity  in  truth,  reason,  and  God.  These  are  the  recognized  cen- 
tralizing authorities  of  democracies :  all  others  they  regard  as 
illegitimate  and  tyrannous. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  palliate  the  guilt  or 
absurdity  of  the  present  position  of  Protestant  sects  in  this  coun- 
try. The  evils  are  many  and  dreadful.  The  waste  of  men,  of 
money  and  of  mind — the  tendency  to  disorganize  society  and  to 
generate  intellectual  and  moral  sordidness,  to  narrow  and  de- 
grade education,  we  would  not  attempt  to  extenuate ;  and  es- 
pecially, the  fearful  sacrifice  of  piety,  and  moral  power,  and  of 
the  souls  of  men.  But  we  deny  these  to  be  the  legitimate  results 
of  genuine  Protestantism— they  are  the  offspring  of  a  bastard 
Papacy.  It  is  believed,  as  we  have  said  above,  that  the  schisms 
of  Protestantism  are  chiefly  the  exponents  of  attempted  usurpa- 
tion upon  religious  liberty — the  forms  on  which  such  attempts 
are  prosecuted,  or  in  which  they  are  resisted.  To  the  same 
cause,  we  believe,  is  attributable  those  movements  of  religious, 
combined  with  social,  anarchism,  that  our  times  are  witnessing 
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io  the  East  and  West — ^in  the  East,  openly  warring  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Church,  on  civil  law  and 
domestic  order,  and  uhimately  on  marriage,  property,  and  soci- 
ety itself— ami  in  the  West,  urged  on  by  a  rude,  clamorous  and 
Cyclopean  force,  manifesting  itself  more  or  less  in  all  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  organisms,  and  at  work  in  the  darkne^  and  thedeeps 
of  society,  full  of  vehement  sincerity  and  blind  passion,  igno- 
rant to  build  up,  mighty  to  destroy — clamoring  for  union,  yet 
pervaded  with  the  intensest  venom  of  schism — wordy  for  chari- 
ty, yet  the  very  impersonation  of  hate — vaporing  of  liberty,  with- 
out intelligence  to  discern,  or  liberality  to  grant,  the  freedom 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  free — arrogating  to  be  governed  ly 
the  Spirit,  yet  enslaved  and  enslaving  to  the  most  narrow  literal- 
ism, and  the  most  lifeless  formalism— deriving  its  strength  from 
appeals  to  low  prejudice  and  petty  ambition,  vulgar  envy,  to  the 
love  of  novelty,  and  an  impatience  of  established  order,  often 
amounting  to  an  insurrection  against  all  religious  restraint.  Such 
forms  of  fanatic  anarchism,  like  those  of  Anabaptism  in  Germa- 
ny, and  fifth-monarchy  men  in  England,  are  the  natural  result 
of  usurpation  upon  human  liberty,  attempted  in  violation  of  ac- 
knowledged prmciples.  There  will  not  be  wanting  those  that 
will  perceive  the  inconsistency  and  resent  the  wrong,  and  who, 
without  the  capacity  or  the  candor  to  make  true  discriminations, 
will  declare  war  against  all  existing  religious  institutions. 
Others  again,  under  the  plea  of  violated  rights,  will  be  eager  to 
wreak  their  revenge  upon  all  religious  and  social  restraints. 
Thus  those  who  are  restive  under  any  settled  order- — who  are . 

(galled  by  the  bonds  of  all  moral  obligation,  and  who  regard  re- 
igious  truth  as  an  intrusive  alarmist  upon  their  pleasures — the 
agitator  and  the  epicure — the  skeptic  and  the  demagogue — the 
'  driveler  of  a  puling  theophilanthropy  and  a  sensual  sentimentalism 
— the  witling  of  a  flippant  blasphemy — the  desperado  of  a  phi- 
losophy shallow  and  putrid,  or  dashing  with  waves  upheaved 
from  the  bottomless  darkness,  against  all  order  human  and  di- 
vine,— ^these  will  combine  with  the  ignorant  bigot  and  sincere 
enthusiast,  and  the  aspirant  to  the  glory  of  a  religous  reformer 
in  the  alleged  vindication  of  human  liberty. 

Such,  however,  is  the  homage  our  nature  compels  to  truth,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  gather  a  party,  unless  around  some  semblance 
of  it.  The  most  atrocious  conspiracies  against  human  society 
have  had  some  truth  as  a  nucleus.  Tb^  take  their  stand  upon 
some  real  wrongs  or  some  great  principle  really  violated*     We 
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must  ever  beware  of  furnishing  to  the  elements  of  mischief  in 
society  any  such  germ  of  crystallization.  If  we  do,  we  may  be 
sure  they  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  it,  and  their  common  af- 
finities will  gather  them  around  it  For  though  some  truth  is 
required  as  a  principle  of  life,  it  needs  marvellously  little  to  lea- 
ven an  immense  mass  of  dead  falsehood  with  the  most  acrid  fer- 
mentation. It  requires  but  a  single  spark  to  explode  the  mighty 
mass  of  combustible  matter,  that  gathers  with  time  under  the 
most  stable  structure  of  man.  It  is  one  of  the  mischiefe  of  all 
despotism  that  it  drives  reform  into  the  arms  of  revolution  ;  it 
is  the  curse  of  spiritual  tyranny,  that  it  forces  spiritual  reform 
into  this  evil  alliance.  The  companionship  in  which  reform  is 
found  again  reacts  upon  itself,  and  tends  to  divide  society  be- 
tween anarchical  ultraism  and  bigoted  conservatism. 

Most  disastrous  for  mankind  are  those  periods,  when  liberty 
becomes  identified  with  anarchism,  and  order  with  the  defence 
of  old  abuses.  Such  an  alliance  is  most  mischievous  to  both. 
It  drives  from  the  ranks  of  reform  those  very  spirits  most 
needed  to  enlighten,  attemper,  and  guide  its  movements — minds 
of  clear  vision,  and  cool  temperament,  and  pure  taste,  blending 
with  a  strong  love  of  liberty  an  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
order.  These  it  disgusts,  or  alarms.  Between  liberty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  order  on  the  other — between  abuses  which 
they  hate,  and  excesses  which  they  abhor,  they  withdraw  into 
neutrality,  or  their  intense  abhorrence  of  anarchy  drives  them 
into  the  arms  of  the  opposers  of  all  reform.  Again,  such  a  con- 
nexion is  most  disastrous  to  oidar,  as  it  leads  it  to  throw  its  shield 
around  abuses  constantly  provoking  attack  and  incapable  of  de- 
fence, and  to  grapple  itself  to  falsehoods  which,  being  intrinsi- 
cally rotten,  must  fall,  and  are  likely,  in  their  fall,  to  drag  down 
in  ruin  all  that  attaches  to  them.  Thus  reform,  without  curb 
or  guide,  is  left  to  run  its  blind  and  passionate  course  of  disas- 
trous defeat  or  more  disastrous  triumph,  and  order  married  to 
despotism  lives  to  corrupt  and  oppress,  or  with  the  tyranny  she 
has  es)x>used  is  laid  on  the  block  of  revolution.  Thus,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  it  was  the  excesses  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  religious  liberty — springing  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
•  formation  was  not  true  to  its  own  principles — that  drove  out  or 
kept  aloof  from  that  great  movement  the  minds  that  should  have 
tempered  it.  This  was  the  cause  which  finally  stopped  it  in  the 
middle  of  its  course,  and  left  European  society  to  reach,  through 
ages  of  agony  and  shame,  the  prize  that  thea  seemed  within  full 
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grasp.  The  violence  of  the  German  chiefs,  and  of  the  fanatics 
of  Munster,  neutralized  the  timid  but  gifted  Melancthon,  silenced 
the  sarcasm  and  learning  of  Erasmus,  and  enlisted  them  at  last 
in  behalf  of  Romish  absurdities.  It  v^^s  the  atrocities  of  French 
Jacobinism,  that  threw  the  mighty  intellect  of  Burke,  with  its 
natural  sympathies  with  freedom,  into  the  lists  of  Toryism— made 
Southey  a  lauder  of  the  Divine  Right,  and  the  democratic  dra- 
matist of  Tuscany,  the  lofty  Alfieri,  stoop  to  courtly  sycophancy. 
We  may  add,  this  country,  at  this  time,  exhibits  the  spectpxle 
of  a  small  party  rallying  around  great  and  eternal  pnnciples, 
that,  in  other  times,  would  have  bid  legions  of  swords  leap  from 
their  scabbards,  and  would  have  filled  millionsof  hearts  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  millions  of  voices  with  eloquence  and  prayer;  but 
by  its  extravagancies,  and  by  the  acrimony  into  which  it  was  pro- 
voked by  wanton  attacks  in  its  early  history,  driving  away  from 
it  hundreds  of  thousands  who  most  warmly  embrace  its  first 
principles,  but  who,  because  they  cannot  fellowship  the  tem- 
per and  measures,  and  the  extravagant  theories,  in  company 
vnth  which  these  principles  are  found,  shrink  away  from  a  con- 
test where  they  can  wish  to  neither  party  a  victory.  Thus  the 
moderate  and  cool-headed  class,  whose  gentleness  and  clear- 
sightedness are  especially  in  requisition,  withdraw,  and  leave  the 
fi^aticism  of  conservatism  and  the  fanaticism  of  refoim  to  battle 
for  a  field  which  they  should  have  claimed  as  their  own. 

Order  in  this  world  of  ours  lives  only  by  reform.  Ruinous 
for  any  human  institute  is  it  to  think  to  remain  stationary  while 
the  great  globe  is  turning.  Society  shrinks  back  with  horror 
from  the  abyss  into  which  the  anarchists  would  plunge  her,  but 
the  rocks,  meanwhile,  on  which  she  fixes  her  obstinate  step,  are 
shaking  with  a  mighty  Niagara,  whose  undermining  fur^  is 
foaming  beneath,  ^ut  American  society  and  the  American 
Church  cannot  long  abide  on  such  a  foot- hold.  They  can jjtand 
nowhere  but  upon  the  everlasting  basis  of  Truth  and  Kight. 
Whatever  in  the  constitution,  discipline,  creeds,  and  usages  of 
religious  organizations,  will  not  bear  the  closest  scrutiny — what- 
ever in  their  spirit  or  practice  will  not  defy  the  most  malignant 
interpretation,  they  may  be  sure  will  be  seized  hold  of  by  a 
party,  whose  vulture  scent  of  moral  carrion  is  stimulated  to  un- 
natural keenness  by  their  impatience  of  religious  restraint  and 
hatred  of  all  excellence  higher  than  their  own.  We  may  be 
sure,  that  every  restraint  not  clearly  warranted  by  the  great  ori- 
ginaJ  charter  of  our  faith,  will  cause  to  explode  from  out  of  es- 
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tablished  systems  some  Reformer,  with  perhaps  more  zeal  than 
knowledge,  who  for  one  defective  feature  will  think  he  does 
God  service  in  laying  the  whole  structure  in  ruins.  Let  such  a 
Reformer  come  forth — smarting  under  a  sense  of  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary — strong  in  a  conscious  jealousy  for  God  and  human 
liberty — with  a  mind  powerful  but  narrow,  vehement  but  erratic, 
exhibiting  the  not  unusual  combination  of  a  rancorous  zeal,  and 
deep  sincerity,  with  low  cunning  and  popular  artifice — let  him 
blow  the  alarm  trumpet,  and  beat  the  reveille,  and  the  ''vasty 
deeps"  of  popular  delusion  and  passion  will  be  moved,  and  will 
pour  forth  their  armies,  multitudinous,  and  of  every  hue.  Mal- 
contents of  all  orders,  who  have  points  of  common  sympathy  in 
the  worst  or  best  parts  of  human  nature — the  weak  and  the 
wicked — the  enthusiast  and  the  hypocrite — the  pious  duper 
and  the  pious  dupes— the  open-throated  atheist  and  the  sanctimo- 
nious charlatan — the  political  intriguer  and  the  religious  aspirant 
— in  short,  all  who,  for  any  cause,  hate  or  fear  established  order, 
will  rally  to  the  call.  All  these  will  rally  around  the  religious  an- 
arch ;  and  whatever  abuses,  inconsistencies,  and  scandals  may  at- 
tach to  religious  bodies,  they  will  seize  hold  of,  and  knot  them  into 
a  scourge  of  scorpions  to  lash  the  offending  organisms.  Thus 
bringing  their  impeachment,  they  will  throw  down  the  guagebf 
battle,  and  call  in  the  million  to  the  arbitrament.  Failing  of  all 
else,  they  may  at  last  invoke  the  Powers  of  Ruin  that  heave 
restlessly  beneath  all  established  systems,  and  they  will  come^ 

Kottog  re,  BQiaQemg  re,  Fvyrig  %  aarog  fioXefMio. 

They  will  come,  and  the  triumph  of  Reform  will  be  the  restora- 
tion of  Chaos. 

This  religious  Anarchy,  Papacy  is  anticipating  with  wishful 
eyes ;  she  urges  it  on ;  she  stimulates  the  prejudices  and  passions 
that  are  to  work  it  out,  with  the  design,  when  it  occurs,  to  spread 
out  to  the  weary  and  bewildered  millions  her  bosom,  with  its 
delusive  show  of  peace,  and  to  allure  them  to  abandon  both  their 
liberty  and  their  license,  their  weariness  of  doubt  and  of  thought, 
their  spiritual  life  and  its  spasmodic  agonies,  together  in  her  em- 
brace. It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  when  it 
suits  her  purpose,  to  play  the  demagogue,  and  agitate  in  the 
name  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  While  she  claims  to  herself 
the  changelessness  of  marble,  to  her  agents  she  grants  a  wonder- 
ful elasticity  of  principle  and  of  conscience.  Not  unfrequently 
she  has  been  seen  in  history,  in  one  country  framing  conspira- 
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cieSy  plotting  rebellion,  and  weaving  dark  and  tortuoas  intrigne. 
nominally  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  while  in  another 
she  was  imprisoning  and  burnmg  those  suspected  of  its  exercise. 
In  one  clime,  her  Jesuits,  in  the  assertion  of  the  most  unbounded 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  leave  a  Roger  Williams  and  a  Jefferson 
far  behind  them ;  while  in  others,  they  invoke  the  dagger  of  the  as- 
sassin and  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  against  the  champions  and 
confessors  of  these  "  pestilent "  doctrines.  Against  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  Elizabeth  of  England,  they  preached  up  doctrines 
bordering  on  Jacobinism,  constantly  inculcating  on  their  subjects 
the  right  of  deposing  and  killing  kings,  while  amid  those  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  they  were  teaching  the  human  mind  to  crouch  in  the 
dust  before  the  heaven-descended  majesty  of  tyrants.  Again,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  her  agents  stood  forth  as  the  champions 
of  universal  toleration,  stimulating  resistance  to  the  established 
Church  even  to  treason,  while  in  France,  they  were  abusing  the 
weak  superstition  and  iron  power  of  the  Bourbons  to  pursue  the 
Huguenots  with  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  exile.  Thus,  in 
our  own  times,  while  along  the  Danube  Rome  is  teaching  im- 
plicit obedience  to  despotism  under  penalty  of  eternal  damna- 
tion, in  the  wilds  of  Connaught  she  is  instigating  passions,  blind 
and  mad  with  oppression  and  fanaticism,  to  banded  assassina- 
tion in  resistance  to  "  the  Powers  that  be."  On  the  shores  of 
the  Levant  she  persecutes  for  change  of  religious  sentiment ;  in 
the  Pacific  she  forces  on  the  government  of  a  feeble  island  uni- 
versal toleration,  not  only  of  native  believers,  but  also  of  foreign 
missionaries,  considered  by  that  government  as  corrupters  both 
of  its  polity  and  morality.  Along  the  Tagus  and  the  Po,  she 
withholds  the  Bible,  and  sedulously  darkens  thejhuman  mind, 
while  her  zeal  for  human  enlightenment  leads  her  to  strew  with 
her  schools  and  universities  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi.  She 
overlooks  the  corrupt  Italian,  the  dark-minded  Austrian,  and  the 
bigoted  Spaniard,  but  her  sympathies  glow  with  strange  intensity, 
for  the  "  scum  of  Protestant  sects  "  along  the  shores  of  the  Hud- 
son, the  Chesapeake,  the  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Her  prelates  keep 
the  conscience  of  Metternicfa  at  Vienna,  or  harangue  the  popu- 
lace, in  a  political  canvass,  at  New  York.  Professing  to  be  as 
impeccant  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  as  immutable  as  the  deca- 
logue, her  pliancy  and  suppleness  are  most  admirable,  present- 
ing in  the  outer  courts  of  her  temple  forms  elastic  and  change- 
ful as  vapor,  while  in  the  gloomy  recess  of  her  shrine,  stands 
her  own  iron  statue,  rusting  in  the  blood  of  fifty  generations. 
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Now,  as  in  Ireland  she  conspires  and  assassinates  for  religious 
equality,  and  in  £ng)and  clamors  most  loudly  among  dissenters 
against  the  union  of'  Church  and  State,  we  predict  in  this  country 
she  will  be  found,  although  with  her  canons  full  of  denunciations 
of  temporal  and  eternal  penalties  against  heresy,  yet  in  osten* 
sible  alliance  with  religious  and  socialJacobins  in  the  professed 
vindication  of  spiritual  liberty  against  ecclesiastical  intolerance. 
She  will  attempt  to  foist  herself  upon  the  populace  as  the 
champion  of  those  wronged  or  oppressed  by  Protestant  sects,  in 
hopes  that  she  will  at  least  be  received  as  protector  and  mistress. 
In  this  hope,  we  think,  she  will  be  disappointed.  But  she  may 
do  our  institutions  ami  our  moral  sentiment,  meanwhile,  terrible 
mischief;  she  may  loosen  the  bands  of  religion  on  the  public 
mind — may  dazzle  and  delude  the  weak  and  ignorant,  and  per- 
plex the  faith  of  multitudes,  and  may  swell  fearfully  the  hosts 
of  unbelief:  a  Republic  totteiingon  the  brink  of  infidelity,  she 
may  perhaps  have  power  to  impel  down  the  abyss ;  J)ut  convert  the 
turbulent,  free-thinking  American  Democracy  into  a  devout,  su- 
perstitious, and  submissive  flock  of  the  vast  fold  of  Rome,  she  never 
will.  However  adroitly  she  may  intrigue,  and  shift,  and  falter  be- 
tween parties  in  equipoise,  she  can  never  thereby  change  the 
great  laws  of  the  human  mind  or  neutralize  permanent  moral 
causes. 

So  far  are  we  from  believing  that  the  democratic  ages  will 
return  to  the  bosom  of  Rome,  that  we  think  Romanism  cannot 
live  in  those  ages.  She  can  live  in  them  only  by  that  freedom 
and  tolerance  of  religious  opinions  that  must  forbid  her  spread, 
and  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  her.  Her  whole  policy  and  legisla- 
tion show  that  she  has  an  instinctive  dread  of  such  freeilom  and 
tolerance,  a  presentiment  that  she  is  to  die  by  them.  If  she 
lives  by  them,  she  lives  on  poison.  The  spectre  of  a  night  of 
centuries,  like  other  phantoms  of  night,  she  will  fade  into  air  as 
the  day«dawn  of  truth  brightens  into  morning.  Indeed,  para- 
doxical as  may  seem  the  assertion,  with  all  her  boasted  growth 
in  this  country,  she  is  at  this  moment  dying  among  us.  A  name 
may  spread,  while  the  reality  is  perishing.  Ihe  term  Ro- 
man Catholic,  for  aught  we  know,  may  survive  these  thousand 
years ;  but  the  thing,  we  believe,  will  have  died  long  before. 
But  wet  are  not  now  writing  of  mere  terms.  A  Church  assum- 
ing to  be  an  inspired  interpreter  of  Heaven — an  authorized  in- 
terlocutor between  God  and  the  Bible  and  the  human  mind — 
claiming  the  right,  though  it  may  for  a  while  veil  it  under  ex- 
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pediencY)  to  coerce  belief  b^  force,  and  to  punish  heresy  by 
spiritual  and  temporal  penalties — arrogating  to  itself  an  alle- 

S'ance  paramount  to  that  of  the  state,  and  to  hold  in  its  hand 
e  sceptre  of  pardon,  the  keys  of  Heaven,  and  the  chains  of  Hell 
— such  a  Church  and  the  freedom  of  human  reason  and  speech  can 
no  more  co-exist,  than  two  bodies  can  fill  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time ;  the  one  negatives  the  existence  of  the  other.  Such 
a  Church  we  mean  by  that  of  Rome.  Such  she  is  and  such  must 
ever  be ;  to  strip  her  of  these  attributes  is  to  slay  her. 

Now,  the  temper  and  institutions  of  democracies  tend  di- 
rectly to  produce  in  the  mind  a  denial  of  such  prerogatives ; 
but  he  that  denies  these  claims  of  the  Romish  Church,  ceases  by 
that  ver^  act  to  be  a  Romanist.  This  is  the  very  resuk  that 
our  institutions  are  working  in  the  Catholic  masses  brought  to 
our  shores.  On  their  landmg  they  are  baptized  into  a  spirit  di- 
rectly the  antithesis  of  Romanism.  As  they  become  fused  with 
our  population,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  with  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  sympathies,  that  enfold  them  like  an  atmo- 
sphere^  Foreign  priesthood  and  colleges  can  no  more  shut  them 
out  from  these  influences,  than  they  can  from  the  heat  and  cold 
of  our  climate.  Conversion  by  this  process,  unnoted  and  un- 
marked by  change  of  name,  is  constantly  going  on.  The  strict 
genuine  Romanists  among  us  would  be  found  feeble,  both  in 
numbers  and  character,  and  those  few  rarely  dare  declare  them- 
selves. Multitudes  in  this  country  are  Romanists  only  in  name. 
From  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  yet  most  essential  dogmas 
of  that  sect,  they  have  long  since  cut  loose.  They  have  become 
Americans — ^they  have  become  freemen,  civilly  and  spiritually ; 
they  have  learned  to  resist  priestly  dictation  in  secular  mat- 
ters ;  they  yield  to  it  little  more  than  a  nominal  submission  in 
spiritual.  They  acknowledge  no  temporal  allegiance  to  Rome, 
and  their  ecclesiastical  allegiance  sits  loosely  on  them.  They 
assert  and  exercise  liberty  of  reason  and  of  faith.  Should  issue 
ever  be  joined  between  Romanism  and  Americanism — between 
their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  allegiance — we  should  fiud  them 
rallying,  amid  the  foremost  and  warmest-hearted,  around  our  in- 
stitutions. This  class  of  men  we  respect  and  honor ;  we  do  not 
wish  to  forget,  that  in  times  that  have  tried  men  they  have 
been  true — that  they  have  been  prodigal  of  their  wealth  and 
their  blood  for  American  institutions — that  among  those  who 
perilled  their  ^  lives  and  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor"  in  the 
assertion  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  a  human  being,  stands 
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the  hallowed  name  of  Carrol.  We  are  aware,  too,  that  in  a  re- 
cent political  canvass,  in  New-York,  many  have  rejected  indi^* 
nantly  the  dictation  of  a  Romish  prelate,  and  nobly  cast  their 
suffrages  for  the  political  equality  of  all  sects.  We  are  sorry  to 
be  obliged,  in  speaking  of  an  ecclesiatical  system,  to  use  a  de- 
scriptive title  that  seems  to  embrace  such  men.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a  name,  most  justly  odious,  is  retained  when  the 
reality  has  been  repudiated.  We  regret  the  wrong  often  done 
to  their  character,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  their  feelings,  by 
an  indiscriminate  warfare  on  names.  But  they  must  remember 
that  there  is  properly  implied  in  the  name  they  wear,  that 
upon  which  self-defence  compels  an  American  citizen  to  wage 
implacable  war,  and  that  they  roust  charge  the  wrong  they 
think  done  them,  to  the  false  and  undefin^  position  in  which 
they  stand :  for  though  they  may  change,  Romanism^  properly 
80  called,  cannot  change.  There  may  be  in  this  country,  for 
centuries  to  come,  those  calling  themselves  Roman  Catholics, 
yet  asserting  for  themselves  and  others  freedom  of  faith,  of 
worship,  and  of  conscience,  and  while  nominally  adheiing  to 
the  decisions  of  the  **  Universal  Church,"  may  by  interpretation 
and  construction  of  these  oecumenical  decrees  find  latitude  for 
the  widest  and  wildest  excursiveness  of  the  human  reason — a 
body  rejecting  her  spiritual  despotism  and  superstitions,  the 
doctrines  of  saintly  intercession  and  virgin  worship,  of  penance 
and  justification  by  works,  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  of  in- 
dulgences, of  venal  pardon,  and  the  right  of  persecution,  of 
paramount  alle^ance  to  Rome,  and  the  exclusive  salvable- 
ness  of  those  within  her  pale — such  a  class  as  probably  M.  De 
Tocqaeville  himself  belongs  to ;  there  may  exist  in  this  coun- 
try a  sect  of  this  description,  nominally  adhering  to  the  Papacy ; 
yet  they  will  not  be  Papists,  and  when  they  are  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  that  name  m  this  republic.  Papacy  in  this  country, 
however  great  the  number  of  her  nominal  adherents,  is  dead. 
We  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  the  process  of  her  dis- 
solution. But  we  must  never  forget  that  these  are  not  Roman- 
ists, nor  be  lulled  into  the  delusive  belief  of  the  amended  or 
mitigated  nature  of  Romanism  herself.  This  can  never  be. 
Amendment  or  mitigation,  with  reference  to  her,  are  absurdities 
and  self-contradictions.  She  cannot  cease  to  be  a  Spiritual 
Despotism  without  ceasing  to  be  at  all ;  for  this  is  her  essence. 
In  this  country  she  can  live  only  by  hypocrisy  and  disguise — 
she  plays  the  Jesuit,  and  bides  her  time.    Real  amendment  k 
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to  her  annihilation,  yital  reform  is  suicide.  All  other  despot- 
isms have  some  power  of  assimilation,  ami  are  striving  to  eke 
out  their  lifetime  by  conciliating  the  Spirit  of  the  A«j;e.  We 
see  this  verified  in  the  present  policy  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia,  and  other  absolute  governments.  But  Romanism 
cannot  repent,  or  change  ;  with  her,  to  accommoiiate  is  only  to 
dissemble — conciliation  is  but  conspiracy.  Her  past  assump- 
tion and  tyranny  she  cannot  renounce -she  cannot  plead  im- 
maturity, or  ignorance,  or  error.  All  the  arrogance  and  the 
crimes  that  attach  to  her  days  of  pride,  she  must  continue  to 
wear.  Her  purple  of  infallibility  she  cannot  put  off*,  though  she 
finds  it  a  shirt  of  torture.  It  cleaves  to  her,  and  is  part  of  her 
— not  a  shred  can  she  tear  off— not  a  thread  can  she  whiten — 
with  all  her  stains  of  sensuality  and  blood  uncleansed — her 
titles  of  arrogance  and  her  names  of  blasphemy  emblazoned 
upon  it,  she  must  wear  it  down  through  the  light  of  the  nine^ 
teenth  century. 

If  our  language  seem  to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens 
unduly  severe,  or  wanting  in  a  discriminate  charity,  our  reply 
b,  we  war  with  things,  not  names.  To  the  terms  Papacy  or 
Romanism,  we  must  attach  the  significancy  developed  in  the 
crimson  dictionary  of  history.  By  these  terms  we  mean  things. 
We  mean  a  system  self-bound  to  immutability.  That  system 
cannot  change — an  attempt  to  renovate  or  amend  it,  would  be 
as  fatal  as  that  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  restore  their  aged 
father  to  the  graces  and  vigor  of  youth.  Thus,  whatever  her 
nominal  adherents  may  profess,  the  Papacy  itself  is  self-stereo- 
typed. Pursued  by  the  Furies  of  crimes,  she  camiot  repent — 
the  shadows  of  her  pride  and  power  waiting  in  mockery  around 
her  decrepitude — her  imperial  scarlet  become  a  Nessian  tunic — 
wearing  the  likeness  of  a  crown  she  cannot  throw  off,  though  it 
burns  her  brow — her  feet  slipping  in  the  gore  of  her  innumera- 
ble slain — the  crosier,  the  scourge,  the  brand,  and  the  rusted 
keys,  still  clutched  in  her  trembling  hands,  she  must  go  down  to 
the  coming  ages.  What  she  has  been  she  must  be  or  die,  or 
rather,  roust  be  and  die. 

And  are  we  to  believe  that  around  this  shadow  of  ghostly 
power  the  democratic  ages  are  to  be  attracted  ? — that  they  will 
rally  to  the  support  of  her  tottering  steps,  and  kiss  her  sandals 
mottled  with  the  gore  of  a  thousand  years,  and  bow  in  thediist 
before  that  eye,  the  light  of  whose  cruel  majesty  has  long  since 
faded  ? — that  they  will  sluice  their  own  veins  to  feed  her  fail- 
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ing  life-streams — and  for  her  vrage  battle  and  death  1  No, 
hers  will  be  a  retinue,  not  of  living  nations,  but  of  a  pale  host 
of  such  shadows  as  gathered  on  tbe  soul  of  Richard  on  the  field 
of  Boswotth.  On  her  steps  will  attend,  not  the  accents  of  liv- 
ing acclaim,  but  voices,  like  those  from  under  the  altar  in  the 
Apocalypse,  swelling  from  a  thousand  heights  and  dales — from 
the  city  and  the  waste — from  the  Escurials  and  the  Bastiles  of 
half  the  plobe — from  the  glens  of  the  Alps,  the  plains  of  Pro- 
vence and  Holland — from  the  heaths  of  England,  the  moun- 
tains of  Hungary,  the  Sierras,  and  the  Apennines — from  a  thou- 
sand years  of  darkened  intellect,  and  abused  faith,  and  seared  con- 
science, and  broken  hearts,  and  lost  souls — from  stifled  human 
reason  and  bleeding  human  nature — from  outraged  man  and 
from  blasphemed  Heaven,  will  gather  over  her  m  one  mighty 
cloud  of  accusation,  and  arraign  her  for  the  grave.  Such  will 
be  the  attendants  of  her  final  hour.  The  pomp  the  democratic 
ages  will  fonii  for  her,  will  be  that  of  her  funeral — the  train 
they  will  bear,  will  be  the  robe  of  her  sepulture — the  chant 
they  will  sing,  will  be  the  Paean  of  the  Prophet  of  Israel  over 
the  monarch  of  Babylon. 

That  the  coming  era,  then,  will  not  be  one  of  the  triumph  of 
Romanism  is,  we  think,  as  clear  in  the  light  of  Philosophy  as 
of  Revelation.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  invalidated  by  the  recent 
movement  of  the  English  Church  towards  Rome.  This  move- 
ment indicates  no  tendency  of  the  Democratic  ages,  but  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  spirit.  It  is  not  the  product  of  our 
times,  but  of  antagonist  principles  grafted  on  the  English 
Church  the  century  succeeding  the  Reformation — the  hybrid 
Papacy  of  the  Stuarts  attempteil  to  be  held  in  combination  with 
Protestantism.  Our  age  simply  witnesses  the  explosion.  It  is 
no  farther  responsible  for  Puseyism  or  Anglo-Romanism,  than 
because  its  unceasing  light  and  heat  will  not  permit  conflicting 
principles  to  be  combined  in  the  same  system,  but  compels  each 
to  develope  its  affinities  and  disclose  its  consequences.  The  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  recent  Roman  Catholit  movements  in 
the  United  States,  has  led  us  to  dwell  longer  than  we  intended 
on  this  topic  of  our  Author ;  and  here  the  length  to  which  this 
article  has  been  protracted,  compels  us  to  leave  him  for  the 
present.  Whether  the  democratic  ages,  escaping  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  credulity,  will  pass  to  the  extreme  of  skepticism,  and 
whetlier  the  human  race,  fleeing  the  tyranny  of  tbe  few  or  the 
one,  will  at  last  take  refuge  beneath  the  more  hopeless  tyranny 
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of  the  million,  these  and  other  grare  matters  of  thought,  started 
in  these  volumes,  we  cannot  touch  upon  now.  We  have,  as  it 
may  be  perceived,  but  just  entered  upon  the  course  of  inquiry 
proposed  to  ourselves.  We  may  possibly  resume  it  at  some 
future  time. 


ARTICLE  II. 


The  Ark  op  thb  Testimont,  and  its  Apfendages.* 

Bj  Rer.  Enoch  Pond,  D  D.,  Profenor  la  die  Tbeolofical  Bemioaiy,  Bangor,  ll«. 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai, 
Moses  was  repeatedly  summoned  into  the  mount,  to  hold  con* 
verse  with  God,  and  to  receive  messages  for  the  people.  It  was 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  that  particular  directions  were  given 
him  rejecting  a  place  of  public  worship,  called  the  tabernacle^ 
which  was  to  be  erected  for  the  congregation.  Not  only  was 
a  complete  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  exhibited  to  Moses,  but 
he  was  favored  with  a  full  description  of  it,  in  all  its  parts,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  every  part  was  to  be  prepared. 

In  connection  with  the  tabernacle,  and  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  sacred  furniture,  he  received  directions,  also,  respecting 
what  was  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony.  Of  all  the  sacred 
symbols  of  the  Jews,  the  ark  and  its  accompaniments  were  held 
to  be  the  most  important,  and  were  regarded  with  the  deepest 
veneration.  As  one  of  the  Rabbins  justly  remarks,  they  were 
**  ihefoundationy  root^  heart,  and  marrow  of  the  tabernacle  and 

*  The  Author  was  led  into  the  train  of  thought  exhibited  in 
the  following  Article,  from  listening  to  Prof.  Bush's  Lectures 
on  the  Tabernacle,  the  jirk,  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Cherubim  ; 
and  though  he  feels  constrained  to  dissent  from  some  of  the 
Professors  conclusions,  it  gives  him  pleasure  to  unite  his 
voice,  with  that  of  many  others,  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
learning,  the  ingenuity,  the  elegance,  and  general  good  influ- 
ence, of  those  Lectures. 
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temple^  and  of  all  the  worship  therein  performed/'  Their  place 
of  deposit  was  in  the  holy  of  holies^  where  they  were  approached 
only  by  the  high-priest ;  and  by  him  only  once  in  a  year.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  ark  and  its  appendages  were  of  hi^h  symbolical 
import — full  of  glorious  spiritual  meaning;  and  tnis  meaning 
(if  it  can  be  amved  at)  will,  in  all  probability,  be  of  deep  in- 
terest to  t/5,  as  it  was  to  the  church  in  ancient  times. 

The  material  6f  the  ark  is  called  by  the  sacred  writer  ^^  shittim 
wood ;"  a  hard,  beautiful,  and  most  imperishable  kind  of  wood. 
^  Two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height 
thereof.'^  Supposing  the  cubit  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  ark 
would  be  three  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  in  breadth  and  height. 

**  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  within  and  with- 
out, and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown,"  or  rim  '^  of  gold  round 
about.  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put  them 
in  the  four  corners  of  the  ark ;  and  thou  shalt  make  staves  of 
shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,  and  put  them  into 
the  rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the  ark  may  be  borne 
with  them.  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  that 
I  shall  give  thee."  B^  the  testimony,  we  are  to  understand  the 
twotaUes  of  stone  which  Moses  was  about  to  receive,  and  on 
which  was  inscribed,  vnih  God's  own  finger,  the  law  of  the  ten 
commandments.  It  deserves  particular  consideration,  that  the 
ark  was  prepared  to  receive  these  two  tables  of  stone,  and  that 
it  contained,  originally,  nothing  else.* 

<*  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold ;  two 
cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a 
half  the  breadth  thereof."  The  mercy-seat  was  the  covering 
of  the  ark,  or  lid  of  the  chest.  It  was  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  top  of  the  chest,  and  probably  was  dropped  dovm  within 
the  crown  or  rim  of  gold  above  described.  It  is  important  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  covering  of  the  ark  was  called  the 
mercy-seat. 

^^  And  thou  shalt  make  two  cherubim  of  eold  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  merc^-seat.  And  the  cherubim  shall  stretch  forth 
th^ir  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings. 
And  their  faces  shall  look  one  to  another ;  towards  the  mercy 

*  Whether  it  ever  contained  any  thing  else  is  doubtful.  See 
Heb.  9:  4. 
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seat  shall  their  faces  be."  Of  the  dierubim,  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion  to  speak  more  particularly,  as  I  proceed. 

"And  thou  shalt  p\it  the  mercy-seat  above  upon  the  ark; 
and  in  the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  give 
thee.''  In  other  words,  thou  shalt  put  the  two  tables  of  stone 
in  the  ark,  and  then  carefully  place  upon  it  the  covering — the 
mercy-seat.  "And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will 
commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seal,  from  between 
the  cherubim,  of  all  things  which  I  shall  give  thee  in  command* 
ment  unto  the  children  of  Israel."  God  here  promises  to  take 
up  his  abode  upon  the  mercy-seat,  between  the  cherubim,  and 
there  to  hold  sensible  communion  ifith  his  people,  Ex.  25: 
10-22. 

When  the  tabernacle  had  been  erected,  and  the  ark  prepared 
and  put  in  its  place,  all  thb  was  remarkably,  gloriously  fulfilled. 
The  God  of  Israel  manifested  himself  visibly  upon  the  mercy- 
teat,  between  the  cherubim.  He  manifested  himself  in  the 
appearance  of  a  cloud,  from  which  beamed  forth  a  dazzling, 
brilliant  light,  called  the  Shekinah.  "  A  cloud  covered  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filed  the  toter- 
nacle.^*  We  have  repeated  references  to  this  glorious  manifes- 
tation between  the  cherubim,  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Thus  Aaron  was  particularly  directed  how  and  tvhen  he 
might  enter  into  the  most  holy  place ;  for,  says  the  God  of 
Israel,  "  1  will  appear  in  the  cloud  upon  the  raercy-seat,"  Lev. 
16:  2.  It  is  in  reference  to  this,  that  we  so  frequently  hear  of 
the  God  of  Israel  as  dwelling  between  the  cherubim.  Here  was 
the  visible  manifestation  of  his  presence  and  glory. 

It  was  here,  also,  that  God  communed  with  his  people,  and  gave 
audible  responses^  when  consulted  by  Moses,  and  afterwards  fay 
the  priests.  Moses  had  no  more  occasion,  when  the  tabernacle 
had  been  erected,  to  go  into  the  mount  to  learn  the  Divine 
commands.  He  received  them  from  off  the  mercy-seat  Thus 
it  is  said  of  Moses,  "  When  he  went  into  the  tabernacle  to  speak 
with  God,  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him 
from  off  the  mercy-seat,  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
from  between  the  cherubim,"  Numbers  7  :  89.  And  long 
after  Moses  was  dead,  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  receiving 
Divine  communications  in  the  same  way.  Thus,  when  Phine- 
has,  the  son  of  Eleazer  the  priest,  stood  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  inquired,  in  behalf  of  his  people,  "  Shall  I  yet 
again  go  out  to  battle  against  the  children  of  Benjamia  my 
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brother  ?  The  Lord  said,  Go  up,  for  to-morrow  will  I  deliver 
them  into  thine  hand,"  Judg.  20 :  28. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  built  tkroughout  according  to 
the  Divine  direction;  see  1  Chron.  28:  12,  19.  Its  construc- 
tion was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  tabernacle,  only  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  When  it  was  finished,  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
with  its  appendages,  which  had  so  long  rested  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  tabeniacle,  was  with  great  solemnity  removed  into 
the  most  holy  place  of  the  temple.  And  when  it  was  removed, 
"  the  cloud,'*  we  are  told,  "  filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  the  priests  could  not  stand  to  minister  because  of  the 
cloud ;  for  the  ^lory  of  the  Lord  had  filed  the  house  of  the 
Lordy^  1  Kings  8:  11.  The  glorious  Shekinah,  which  before 
had  rested  upon  the  mercy^seat  in  the  tabernacle,  now  entered 
the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  and  took  up  its  dwelling  there. 
And  here  it  remained,  through  all  the  succeeding  generations, 
till  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  temple  destroyed,  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar king  of  Babylon. 

That  the  Shekinah  was  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence — 
the  presence  of  the  Deity y  there  can  be  no  question.  "  There," 
says  the  God  of  Israel,  *'*'  will  /  meet  thee,  and  /  will  commune 
with  thee  from  above  the  mercy-seat,  from  between  the  che- 
rubim.'* Accordingly,  the  God  of  Israel  is  continually  repre- 
sented, in  the  Old  Testament,  as  dwelling  between  the  cherubim. 
"  Give  ear,  0  Shepherd  of  Israel !  Thou  that  leadest  Joseph 
like  a  flock,  thou  that  dtvellest  between  the  cherubim,  shine 
forth,"  Ps.  80:  1.  "  The  Lord  reignelh,  let  the  people  trem- 
ble ;  he  sitteth  between  the  cherubim^  let  the  earth  be  moved," 
Ps.  99 :  1.  "  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  God  of  Israel,  that  dwellest 
between  the  cherubim  ;  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,"  Is.  37 :  16. 

No  believer  of  the  Old  Testament  can  doubt  that  the  visible 
glory  between  the  cherubim,  was  a  syi^ibol  of  the  Divine  pre* 
sence  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  manifestation  of  God.  But  it  hai 
been  made  a  question  among  Trinitarians,  which  of  the  ador- 
able persons  of  the  Trinity  is  here  more  specially  exhibited 
Is  it  the  first  person,  or  the  second  ;  the  Father,  or  the  Son  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  respectable  authorities  which 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  sentiment,  that  the  Divine 
personage  here  manifested  is  the  Son  of  God,  I  feel  constrained 
to  reject  it,  and  to  adopt  the  other  supposition.  My  principal 
reason  for  so  doing  is,  that  by  regarding  the  Shekinah  as  a 
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representation  of  Christ,  we  introduce  confusion  into  the  sacred 
symbols,  and  make  the  import  of  them  an  absurdity.    • 

It  is  certain,  from  various  passages  in  the  Bible,  that  Christ, 
as  Mediator,  sustains  a  priestly  cffice;  and  that  the  hieh 
priest  in  Israel  was  an  eminent  iyfe  of  him.    This  typ*cal  rela- 
tion is  very  fully  exhibited  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrev    ^^^^^ 
chap.  9.     But  if  the  Shekinah  was  a  symbol  or  type  ot  v     i]] 
,  and  the  high  priqit  a  tjpe  of  Chrbt ;  the  service  of  the    i^^ 
prie&t,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  becomes  most  sine 
absurd.     Symbolically,  typicallyy  Christ  enters  into  the  holy  of 
holies,  and  makes  expiation  to  hin\self !    He  bums  the  holy  in- 
cense and  presents  the  blood  of  atonement  before  himself!    He 
is  himself  not  only  the  priest  and  intercessor,  but  the  very  per- 
sonage to  whom  the  intercession  is  made ! 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it.  The  whole  service  on  the  day  of 
atonement  was  typical  of  what  is  now  doing  in  heaven.  The 
^holy  of  holies,  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  was  itself 
a  t^pe  of  the  most  holy  place  above,  into  which  the  great  High 
Pnest  of  our  profession  has  entered,  with  the  blood  of  a'oni>- 
ment,  and  with  the  incense  of  his  intercession.  *^  Christ/'  v/k  ute 
told,  ^'  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made  with  hands,  w^*  ., 
are  figures  (or  types)  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  itself ,  now  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  The  Divine  personage 
before  whom  Christ  appears  in  heaven  is  unquestionably,  the 
same  that  was  svmbolized  by  the  glorious  Shekinah  on  ^arth. 
As  the  holy  of  holies  on  ^rth  was  a  type  of  heaven,  anti  the 
intercession  of  the  high  priest  before  the  Shekinah  was  a  type 
of  our  Saviour's  intercession  in  heaven  ;  it  follows,  of  necessi^, 
that  the  Shekinah  itself  represented  the  personage  before  whom 
our  Savioumow  intercedes.  Hence,  if  the  Shekinah  represented 
Christ,  then  Christ  is  himself  the  heavenly  personage  -  ^«^ 
whom  his  own  intercession  is  made.  On  this  ground,  the  same 
absurdity,  which  was  set  forth  typically  in  the  holy  of  holies  on 
earth,  is  literally  enacted  in  the  court  of  heaven.  Christ  ap- 
pears in  heaven  before  himself!  He  is  Mediator  to  himself 
He  presents  the  blood  of  atonement,  and  offers  up  his  interces* 
sion,  to  his  own  person  1 ! 

Absurdities  such  as  these  most  certainly  are  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted. And  1  see  not  how  they  can  be  avoided,  on  the  suppoa- 
tion  that  we  make  the  Shekinah  a  representation  of  Christ.  I  fed 
constrained,  therefore,  to  reject  this  interpretation,  and  to  con- 
aider  the  Shekinah  as  a  visible,  glorious  representation  of  the 
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Father.  This  restores  beauty,  order,  consistency,  and  harmony, 
to  *'  "  otherwise  disturbed  and  distorted  sense.  In  the  taber- 
nacle^and  temple,  Christ,  by  his  type,  presented  his  intercession 
before  tbv  symbol  of  his  Father ;  as  he  now,  in  his  own  Divine 
j^«son«^pears  before  the  same  glorious  personage  above. 
■  .  1  «r  vast  work  of  man's  redemption,  the  Father  is  officially 
^*  r^ae.  It  belongs  to  him  to  guard  the  laws,  and  sustain  the 
P'^b  i  of  the  eternal  throne.  It  is  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  f 
^']  Hon  of  Christ  was  made.  It  is  before  him,  that  Christ 
presents  the  blood  of  atonement,  and  offers  up  the  incense  of 
his  intercession.  And  as  the  Father  is  the  personage  before 
whom  Christ  actually  appears  in  heaven,  so  the  Shekinah 
before  which  Christ  typically  appeared  in  the  most^  holy 
place  on  earth,  must  be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  the  same 
person.. 

An'd  this  perfectly  accords  with  the  appearance  of  the  glorious 
Shekil^ah.     Had  Christ  been  shadowed  forth  in  it,  we  might., 
have  expected  the  appearance  of  a  human  form^  as  this  was 
tb^.ibrm  in  which  he  actually  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  in 
W4#.  jrhe  oflen  appeared,  before  his  incarnation,  to  the  patri- 

'hs,and  prophets.  But  the  Shekinah  seems  to  have  presented 
no  definite  foim  whatever.  It  was  a  dazzling  brightness,  beam- 
ing forth  from  the  cloud ;  fit  emblem  of  Him,  who  is  repre- 
sentee titis  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable,  "whom  no  man 
hath  $!f?en,  or  can  see'^  and  live. 

Btlt-  we  must  now  turn  to  those  other  important  appendages 
of  the  ark,  viz.,  the  cherubim.  Of  these  there  were  two ;  one 
on  each  end  of  the  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark,  galled  the  mercy- 
seat.  They  are  represented  as  "stretching  forth  their  wings 
otejjiiffh,  and  covering  the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings.''  They 
represented  as  having  "  faces  looking  one  to  another, 
towards  the  mercy-seat."  In  the  most  holy  place  of  the  trtn- 
ple,  there  were  two  other  cherubsm,  of  much  larger  dimensions, 
not  attached  to  the  ark,  but  standing  one  on  either  side  of  it, 
-^nri  overshadowing  it  with  their  wings,  1  Chron.3:  10  —  13. 
.  The  precise  form  of  the  cherubim  is  not  made  known  to  us ; 
Lor  is  it  certain  that  all  the  cherubim  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
lures  were  of  the  same  form.  Those  described  by  Ezekiel  had 
each  of  thera/cmr  faces,  looking  towards  the  four  points  of  the 
compass.  Those  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  seem  not  to  have 
bad  more  than  two  faces  each,  perhaps  not  more  than  one ;  as 
it  is  expressly  said  that  their  faces  turned  inward  towards  each 
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other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat  The  cherubim  of  Ezekid 
had  each  of  them /our  'wings,  Ezek,  1: 6 — 10.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  those  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple  had  more  than 
tiDO.  The  cherubim  of  Ezekiel  were  furnished  with  wheelsy  as 
well  as  wings ;  an  appendage  not  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  any  of  the  other  cherubim  figures  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  cherubim  were  images  or  resem- 
blances of  any  earthly ^  created  object.  They  were  symbols  of 
some  order  of  heavenly  beings.  This  is  evident  from  the  p/oee 
which  they  occupied,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Their 
place  was  in  the  holy  of  holies,  close  by  the  Shekinah  and  the 
mergy-seat ;  and  as  the  holy  of  holies  was  itself  a  type  of 
heaven,  and  as  the  whole  service  performed  there  was  but  a  re- 
semblance of  what  is  done  in  heaven ;  so,  manifestly,  the  cheru- 
bim were  symbols  or  resemblances  of  some  class  of  heavenly 
beings.  But  who  t  What  ?  What  order  of  heavenly  beings 
do  they  represent  1 

By  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  those  of  his  school,  they  are  regarded 
as  emblematical  of  the  Trinity.  But  this  idea  is  too  absurd  to 
require  consideration.  God,  who  strictly  forbade  that  any 
image  or  likeness  should  be  made  of  himself,  would  not  have 
instructed  Moses,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  to  form  such  an 
image.  Besides,  the  God  of  Israel  is  always  represented  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  cherubim.  He  dwelt  ^^  between  the  cherubim," 
and  could  not  have  been  represented  by  them. 

The  suppositions  chiefly  prevalent  among  Christians  in  regard 
to  the  import  of  the  cherubim  are,  that  they  denote  either  the 
angels  of  heaven^  or  the  glorified  ftpirits  of  saints  in  heaven. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  more  common  opinion,  and  after 
much  study  and  reflection,  I  am  constrained  to  think  it  the 
true  one. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  cherubim,  their  charactCTs  and 
offices  are  entirely  consonant  to  those  of  the  angels.  The  angels 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  great  subject  of  redemption.  They 
study  it  with  profound  attention,  and  learn  from  it  •*  the  mani- 
fold wisdom,"  and  the  abounding  grace  and  glory  of  Grod. 
"  Into  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look,"  1  Pet.  1 :  15L 
The  cherubim  too,  as  exhibited  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple, 
appear  deeply  interested  in  the  same  wonderful  subject.  Their 
faces  are  turned  inward  upon  the  mercy-seat — the  place  where 
mercy  and  truth  symbolically  meet  together,  and  where  rigbt- 
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eousness  and  peace  embrace  each  other,  contemplatkig  the  won- 
ders and  gbfies  of  the  scene,  in  a  posture  of  the  most  devout 
attention. 

The  angels  are  interested  in  the  church  of  God — in  the  vxyr^ 
ship  and  ordinances  of  the  church ;  and  are  thought  by  many 
to  be  present  in  the  assemblies  of  the  saints;  see  1  Cor.  11 : 
10.  So  the  cherubim  are  represented  as  deeply  interested  in 
the  church,  and  as  being  present  in  her  most  solemn  acts  of 
worship.  Besides  the  cherubim  in  the  most  holy  place,  pictures 
of  cherubim  were  inwrought  in  all  the  curtains  and  veils  of  the 
tabernacle ;  thus  indicating  that  the  beings,  of  which  these  were 
the  types,  were  present  there  to  behold  the  ordinances  and 
worship  of  that  sacred  place.  Also  in  the  temple  there  were 
not  only  the  standing  figures  of  cherubim  in  the  most  holy 
place,  but  Solomon,  we  are  told,  *'  carved  all  the  walls  of  the 
house  round  about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubim  ;"  indicating 
the  same  important  fact  as  before;  see  1  Kings  6:  29,  35; 
2Chron.  3:  14 

The  angels  are  represented  as  not  only  loving  and  serving 
Ood,  but  delightfully  praising  him.  At  the  dawn  of  the  creation, 
^'  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.*'  And  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  angels 
heralded  his  mcarnation  with  songs  of  praise.  So  the  seraphim 
(which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  cherubim)  are  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  the  most  reverential  acts  of  devotion  and 
praise.  They  cry  one  to  another  in  the  upper  temple,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  is  full  of 
bis  glory,"  Is.  6:3. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  acts  and  oflSces  of  the  cherubim,  here 
referred  to,  are  no  more  consonant  to  those  of  the  angels  than 
they  are  to  those  of  glorified  saints,  and  consequently  that  no- 
thing can  be  determined  from  them  in  regard  to  the  question 
before  us,  I  proceed  to  notice  other  representations  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  cherubim,  which  are  of  a  more  decisive  character. 

The  placing  of  cherubim  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden  of 
Eden,  "  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,"  is  perfectly  natural, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  signify  angels ;  but  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  other  supposition.  There  were  no  glorified 
saints  at  this  period  in  heaven ;  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  an^ 
part  of  the  universe.  And  if  there  had  been,  why  should  theu: 
representations  or  types  be  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  '^  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life"  ?    All  this 
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seems  very  consonant  to  what  we  know  of  the  offices  of  angeb, 
but  not  at  all  in  conformity  with  what  God  has  revealed  to  us 
respecting  the  employment  of  glorified  saints.  They  are  not 
posted  as  sentinels  in  different  parts  of  God's  kingdom,  and 
charged  with  the  performance  of  arduous  and  responsible  duties ; 
but  "  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  follow  them." 
They  have  entered  upon  that  rest  which  remains  for  the  people 
of  God. 

But  this  leads  me  to  remark  further,  that  the  cherubim,  like 
the  angels,  and  not  like  the  saints,  are  represented  as  the  ^er- 
vantSy  the  ministers,  of  God's  throne.  I  hardly  need  quote  pas- 
sages to  show  that  the  fact  here  asserted  is  true  of  the  angels. 
They  are  represented  as  standing,  in  the  posture  of  servants, 
round  about  the  throne.  '^  I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence 
of  God ;  and  am  sent  to  speak  unto  thee,  and  to  show  thee  these 
glad  tidings,"  Luke  1 :  19.  It  was  in  their  capacity  as  ser- 
vants to  the  throne  of  God,  that  the  angels  appeared  unto  Ja- 
cob, ascending  and  descending  on  the  ladder  which  reached  from 
earth  to  heaven.  Gen.  28  :  12.  It  is  in  the  same  capacity  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  '^  doing  the  commandments  of  God, 
hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  his  word  ;"  and  as  being  "  min- 
istering spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs 
of  salvation,"  Ps.  103:  20;  Heb.  1:  14. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  through  the  Bible,  and  notice  the  ex- 
tent of  the  angelic  ministry,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
accomplished.  We  find  the  angels  ministering  to  Abraham 
in  repeated  instances :  to  Hagar  in  the  desert ;  to  Lot  in  Sodom ; 
to  Jacob,  on  his  return  from  Padan-Aram ;  to  Moses;  to  Josh- 
ua ;  to  Gideon ;  to  Manoah  and  his  wife ;  to  Elijah  the  pro- 
phet ;  to  Daniel,  in  repeated  instances ;  to  Zechariah  the  pro- 
phet, and  Zechariah  the  priest ;  to  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus ; 
to  Joseph  ;  to  the  shepherds ;  to  Peter  and  John ;  to  Paul,  and 
Philip,  and  Cornelius ;  to  the  soul  of  Lazarus,  after  its  release 
from  the  body ;  and  more  than  all,  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  close  of  his  temptation,  '^  angels  came  and  ministered 
unto  him ;"  and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  "  there  ap- 
peared an  angel  from  heaven  unto  him,  strengthening  Lim." 
Indeed,  it  is  said  of  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  "  that  they  encamp 
round  about  them  that  fear  him,  to  deliver  them,"  Ps.  34 :  7, 

And  in  waiting  around  the  throne  of  God,  the  angels  have 
been  ministers,  not  only  of  his  mercy,  but  of  his  wraih.  It  was 
through  their  instrumentality  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were 
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destroyed ;  that  the  Egyptians  were  visited  with  such  desolating 
judgments,  Ps.  78 :  49 ;  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  smit- 
ten, after  they  had  been  numbered  by  David,  2  Sam.  24 :  16 ; 
that  the  hosts  of  the  proud  Assyrian  were  cut  off  as  in  a  moment, 
Is.  37:  36;  and  that  the  impious  Herod  was  devoured  of 
worms,  even  before  he  was  laid  in  the  dust,  Acts  11:  23.  It 
is  through  the  ministry  of  angels,  that  both  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked  are  to  be  gathered,  at  last,  before  the  throne  of 
judgment,  to  hear  their  destinies  awarded,  and  to  enter  on  the 
changeless  retributions  of  eternity. 

But  I  have  said  more  than  was  necessary  to  show  that  an- 
gels are  the  servants  of  God's  throne.  Their  very  name  im- 
ports as  much  as  this : — angels^  messengerSy  whose  office  it  is 
to  do  the  commandments  of  God,  and  bear  his  messages  from 
one  world  to  another. 

It  will  be  evident,  on  reflection,  that  the  office  of  the  cher- 
ubim is  very  similar.  They,  too,  are  represented  as  standing 
near  the  throne  of  God,  apparently  waiting  the  intimations  of 
his  will.  In  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  their  place  was  dose 
by  the  glorious  Shekinah,  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Most  High,  and  when  Isaiah  ''  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
upon  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up,"  he  saw  also  the  seraphim 
standing  near  it,  ready  to  fly  on  his  errands  of  mercy  or  of  wrath. 

The  cherubim  which  Ezekiel  saw,  were  in  a  still  more  ob- 
vious attitude  of  service.  They  are  represented  as  bearing  up 
the  throne  of  God,  and  as  constituting,  by  their  wings  and 
wheels,  the  chariot  of  his  gloij.  He  saw  the  likeness  as  of  a 
firmament  upon  the  heads  of  the  living  creatures  ;  and  "  alxive 
the  firmament  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne  ;"  and  upon  the  throne 
was  '^  as  the  appearance  of  a  man,  *  £z.  1 :  22,  26.  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  representation,  that  we  read  of  "  the 
chariot  of  the  cherubim,"  1  Chron.  22 :  18.  It  is  also  said  of 
the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  "  He  rode  upon  a  chenJby  and  did  fly," 
Ps.  18  :  10. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  angels 
and  the  cherubim  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  great  Sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  and  are  employed  in  the  same  offices  and 

*  The  personage  here  presented,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  Son 
of  God.  He  appears  in  a  human  form.  He  also  was  the  per- 
son whom  Isaiah  saw,  sitting  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
seraphim,  see  John  12 :  41. 
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works.  But  where  do  we  find  my  such  representation  in  re- 
gard to  glorified  saints  1  They  are  indeed  the  servants  of  God, 
m  the  sense  of  rendering  him  a  devoted  obedience ;  but  where 
are  they  represented  as  bearing  Grod's  messages  from  world  to 
world ;  as  the  executors  of  his  will  in  difiereni  and  distant  parts 
of  the  universe  ;  as  sustaining  even  the  throne  itself,  and  bear- 
ing on  their  swift  wings,  and  rolling  on  their  burning  wheels, 
the  symbols  of  the  incumbent  Deity  ?  The  similarity  of  the 
office  of  the  cherubim  to  that  of  the  angels,  and  its  dissimilarity 
to  that  of  glorified  saints,  clearly  indicates  that  they  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  former,  and  not  of  the  latter. 

But  there  are  other  Scriptures  which  ^  to  identify  still  more 
conclusively  the  angels  and  the  cherubim.  It  is  often  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  that  the  angels  were  present  on  Mount  Si- 
nai, at  the  giving,  of  the  law,  and  had  some  agency  or  office  m 
that^reat  event  Thus  it  is  said,  that  the  Israelites  '^received 
the  taw  through  the  disposition  of  angeb;^'  or,  as  it  might  be 
rendered,  *^  through  ranks  of  angels,"  Acts  7  :  53.  The  law  is 
also  represented  as  ^  the  word  spoken  by  angels  ;"  and  as  or- 
dained by  angels  in  the  hands  of  a  Mediator,"  Heb.  2:2;  GaL 
3,  19.  But  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  P^lms  that  these 
angels  were  cherubim.  **  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thou- 
sand, even  thousands  of  angels ;  the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in 
Sinai,  in  the  holy  place,"  Ps.  68 :  17.  That  the  beings  here 
spoken  of  are  cherubim,  is  evident  from  three  considerations: — 

1.  Like  the  cherubim,  they  are  called  chariots:  ^^The  chariots 
of  Grod  are   twenty  thousand  ;"   compare   1  Chron.  28 :  18. 

2.  The  Hebrew  word  here  rendered  angels  literally  signifies 
doMe  oneSy  in  allusion  to  the  bi-form  or  quadruple  form  of  the 
cherubim,  having  in  some  instaiices  two  faces^  in  others  ybtir. 

3.  **  The  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  the  holy  places*  the  SanctU'- 
ary.  Here  is  a  manifest  reference  to  the  cherubim  in  the  most 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  standing  around  the 
glorious  Shekinah.  The  beings  spoken  of  in  the  68th  PSalm 
are,  therefore,  cherubim.  But  they  are  also  angels — the  same 
that  Were  on  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law.  **  The  Lord  is 
among  them,  as  on  Sinai.^^ 

The  foregoing  observations  seem  to  me  to  prove,  as  fully  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  that  the  *^  cherubim  of  clory,"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  tne  repre- 
sentatives of  angels,  and  not  of  glorified  saints.  And  I  know 
of  but  one  passage  in  the  Bible  which  seems  to  conffict  with  this 
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idea.  The  four  living  creatures  (improperly  rendered  beasts) 
which  John  sa>?  in  heaven,  in  the  opening  of  the  apocalyptic 
visions,  are  represented  as  distinct  from  the  angels,  and  as  unit- 
ing With  the  four-and-twenty  elders  in  singing  the  song  of  re- 
deeming  love :  ^<  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  Uie  book,  and  to 
open  the  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  bloody  out  <^  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation,"  Rev.  5:  8 — 12.  But  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  living  creatures  are  never  called  cherubim ; 
nor  are  thev  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  cherubim  of  Eze- 
kiel.  Ezekiel's  living  creatures,  or  cherubim,  had  each  of  them 
four  faces  and  four  wings;  whereas  the  living  creatures  of 
John  had  each  one  face  and  six  wings.  The  living  creatures  of 
Ezekiel  were  furnished  with  wheels ;  of  which  we  hear  nothing 
m  the  description  of  John.  Nor  can  the  appearances  in  the  two 
cases  be  identified,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  both  called  living 
crealuresy  as  this  was  the  most  general  term  by  which  thev  could 
be  called,  and  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  them  by  the  two 
prophets  because  they  knew  not  what  else  to  call  them.  Eze- 
kiel afterwards  understood  that  the  living  creatures  which  he 
saw  were  cherubim ;  but  those  which  John  saw  are  never 
called  by  this  name.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  them  is, 
they  are  like  the  cherubim;  just  as  it  is  said  of  glorified 
saints,  that  they  shall  be  like  the  angels,  and  equal  to  the 
mngels.* 

The  four  living  creatures  of  John,  in  connection  with  the  four- 
and-twenty  elders,  undoubtedly  represent  the  redeemed  church 
in  heaven  ;  but  as  these  living  creatures  are  never  called  cher- 
ubim, and  can  onlv  be  said  to  be  like  the  cherubim,  the  pas- 
sage does  not  conflict  with  the  idea,  that  cherubim  are  properly 
the  representatives  of  angels. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  exe^etical  part  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  proceed  to  deduce  from  it  some  important  doctrinal  and 
practical  reflections. 

1.  We  learn  from  it  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  those  calling  themselves  Christians,  who  ut- 
terly reject  the  Old  Testament,  and  will  not  acknowledge  it  as 
any  part  of  Divine  revelation.  The  God  of  the  Old  Testament, 
they  say,  is  a  ferocious  God ;  delighting  in  war,  and  blood,  and 
vengeance,  and  altogether  a  different  bemg  from  that  God  of  love 

*  See  Mark  12 :  25;  Luke  20 :  36. 
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which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  gospel.  The  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  held  up  in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  New, 
as  though  there  could  be  no  affinity  or  harmony  between  them. 

It  is  enough  to  say  of  views  such  as  these,  that  they  are  es- 
sentially infidel.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two  Testa- 
ments, and  retain  the  latter ;  for  this  is  grafted  directly  on  the 
former.  It  is  connected  with  it  by  a  thousand  ligaments ;  so 
that  if  the  Old  Testament  is  given  up,  the  New  cannot  possibly 
be  retained,  and  regarded  as  the  truth  of  God. 

But  there  are  Christians,  who  have  no  thought  of  discarding 
the  Old  Testament,  by  whom,  as  it  has  seemed  to  me,  this  part 
of  the  Bible  is  greatly  undervalued.  They  consider  a  large 
portion  of  it  as  the  worthless  record  of  an  old  legal  dispensation, 
which  is  forever  done  away,  and  which,  of  course,  is  now  com- 
paratively useless.  Consequently,  they  neglect  it,  as  scarcely 
deserving  their  attention. 

But  such  were  not  the  views  entertained  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.  How  often  did 
they  quote  it ;  and  with  what  respect  and  reverence  did  they 
uniformly  treat  it!  They  spoke  of  it  as  the  toord  of  Gody  and 
constantly  appealed  to  it  as  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of 
their  doctrines  and  practice.  It  was  the  Old  Testament  of 
which  Peter  said,  "  We  have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to 
which  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 

fJace,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our  hearts.'* 
t  was  the  Old  Testament  of  which  the  Saviour  said,  "  Search 
the  Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life;  and 
they  are  they  that  testify  of  me." 

A  large  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  obviously  of  the 
highest  importance.  Its  history  has  instructed  and  benefited 
the  church  in  all  ages.  Its  prophecies  have  confirmed  the  faith 
of  thousands,  and  attested  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  sacred 
volume.  Its  poetical  parts  have  been  a  constant  means  of 
warming  the  hearts  and  elevating  the  hopes  of  believers.  Will 
the  church  ever  cease  to  listen  with  admiration  to  the  harp  of 
David,  and  to  join  with  rapture  in  the  devotions  of  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel?  And  that  we  so  generally  neglect  the 
rUiud  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is  owing  to  our  own  dulness 
and  ignorance,  and  not  to  any  want  of  interest  in  the  subject 
itself.  The  ritual  institutions  of  the  Israelites  were  to  them,  I 
have  no  doubt,  the  richest  part  of  their  Scriptures.  They  were 
emphatically  their  gospel.    It  was  through  these  types  and 
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rites,  that  the  pious  in  Israel  discovered  the  foundation  of  their 
hopes.  And  could  toe  learn  to  look  at  these  rites  with  the  eye 
of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets,  and  behold  through  the  symbolic 
veil  their  high  spiritual  bearing  and  import,  we  should  see  that 
they  covered  the  same  religion  which  is  professed  by  us,  and 
that  they  poured  a  flood  of  light  on  many  subjects  in  which  we, 
as  Christians,  are  deeply  interested. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  considered  the  single  subject 
of  Ihe  ark  of  the  testimony;  its  structure,  its  contents,  its  cover- 
ing, its  appendages.  We  have  seen  enough  already  to  know 
(and  we  shall  know  more  about  it  as  we  proceed)  that  this  is  a 
highly  instructive  subject.  It  teaches  many  important  lessons, 
which  Gentiles,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  slow  to  learn.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  instructive  symbol  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Whether  we 
understand  it  or  not,  the  whole  is  instructive.  The  whole  is 
included  in  the  book  of  God,  and  not  only  demands,  but  deserves 
the  prayerful  attention  of  the  Christian  student.  What  lessons 
of  interest  did  Paul  draw  forth  from  the  Mosaic  ritual,  in  writing 
his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  t  By  tracing,  in  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars, the  connexion  between  shadow  and  substance,  type  and 
antitype,  he  has  unlocked  the  mystery  which  might  otherwise 
have  hung  over  the  ritual  institutions,  and  instructed  Christians, 
in  all  ages,  to  draw  living  water  from  these  wells  of  salvation. 

There  is  yet  another  standard  by  which  to  test  the  value  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  to  which,  before  dismissing 
the  topic,  I  must  for  a  moment  advert :  I  mean  the  spiritual 
attainments  of  those  who  were  trained  and  instructed  under 
them.  Where  is  the  believer  in  modern  times,  who  has  more 
faith  than  Abraham  ;  or  more  meekness  than  Moses ;  or  more 
patience  than  Job ;  or  more  fervor  than  David  ;  or  more  spir- 
itual understanding  than  Solomon  ;  or  more  tender,  benevolent 
affection  than  Jeremiah ;  or  more  firmness  in  the  cause  of  God 
and  truth  than  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  ?  But  how,  I  ask, 
was  the  piety  of  these  eminent  saints  nurtured  t  .Where  is  the 
holy  truth,  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  by  means  of  which 
they  grew  to  such  commanding  stature,  if  not  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 1  Is  it  not  evident,  from  the  consideration  here  adduced, 
that  this  portion  of  Scripture  is — what  Paul  represents  it  to  be — 
"  proftable,  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness"  ? 

2.  But  to  come  more  directly  to  the  ark.  In  this  sacred  sym- 
bol, with  its  appendages,  contents,  and  place  of  deposit,  God  b 
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teaching  us,  and  impressing  upon  us,  the  high  regard  which  he 
has  for  his  holy  law.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  me  call  atten- 
tion, for  a  moment,  to  the  structure  of  the  ancient  temple,  and 
to  the  place  of  deposit  for  the  ark. 

The  temple,  with  its  several  courts,  was  surrounded  with  a 
high  wall,  750  feet  square,  including  more  than  twelve  acres. 
Immediately  within  this  exterior  wall,  was  what  was  called  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  Passing  through  this,  you  came  to  another 
wall,  inclosing  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  Passing  through 
this,  and  the  outer  court,  you  came  to  a  third  wall,  inclosing 
the  inner  court  of  the  temple.  Passing  through  this,  and  the 
inner  court,  you  came  to  the  gate  of  the  temple  itself.  Passing 
through  this,  you  first  entered  what  was  called  the  sanctuary. 
Here  stood  the  great  ahar  of  burnt-offering,  surrounded  by  the 
priests,  engaged  in  presenting  the  sacrifices  of  the  people. 
Passing  through  this  apartment,  you  next  entered  the  holy  place. 
Here  stood  the  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the 
altar  of  incense,  on  which  was  offered  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice.  Passing  through  this,  you  entered,  at  last,  the  Itoly  ^ 
holies f  or  the  most  holy  place.  In  the  temple,  this  was  a  spacious 
room,  thirty  feet  square,  and  overlaid  with  pure  gold.  It  was 
situated  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  temple,  and  protected  by  its 
sacred,  successive  inclosures.  It  was  open  to  none,  except  the 
high  priest,  and  to  him  only  once  in  a  year.  And  what  did  this 
splendid^  awful  apartment  contain  f  Not  an  individual  thin^, 
except  the  ark  cf  the  covenant  and  the  cherubim  covering  it 
And  what  did  the  ark  of  the  covenant  contain  1  Nothing  (origin- 
ally) except  the  tables  of  stone,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
moral  law.  And  now,  in  this  whole,  wonderful,  awful  structure 
— this  vast  institution — what  a  high  and  sacred  regard  did  God 
manifest  for  his  holy  law  !  How  could  he  have  manifested  for 
it  a  higher  regard,  or  put  upon  it  a  greater  honor  ?  He  laid  it 
down  (where  it  still  lies)  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  mercy.  He  laid  it  down  in  the  most  sacred  recess  of  the 
temple,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  entire  service  of  his  church. 
Here  rested  the  tables  of  the  law,  covered  and  protected  by  the 
wings  of  mighty  cherubim.  Here  they  rested — overshadowed 
by  a  visible  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence  and  glory — to 
be  approached  by  no  foot  but  that  of  the  high  priest,  and  by 
him  only  once  in  a  year.  How  could  the  great  Sovereign  of 
the  world  have  said,  in  more  intelligible  language,  *^  This  law 
16  holy,  and  must  be  maintained.    It  has  been  transgressed,  but 
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shall  not  be  dishonored.  No  scheme  of  mercy  can  ever  be 
tolerated,  which  brings  the  least  stain  upon  the  law.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot,  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

3.  In  the  ark  and  its  accompaniments,  Grod  sets  before  us,  not 
only  the  honors  of  the  law,  but  that,  in  some  way,  there  is  mercy 
for  those  who  have  transgressed  it.  Over  the  ark  there  was  laid 
a  mercy-seat ;  and  here  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  dwell, 
and  to  hold  communion  with  his  people. 

Though  the  law  is  in  full  force,  retaining  all  its  honors  as  a 
rule  of  nfe,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  us  now,  as  a  foundation  of  hope. 
Its  insupportable  curse  rests  on  the  head  of  every  child  of  Adam. 
It  kills  and  condemns  eveir  transgressor,  who  essays  to  build  on 
it  a  hope  of  heaven.  But  Uod  has  been  pleased  to  erect  a  throne 
of  mercy.  Over  the  ark,  which  contained  his  righteous  law,  he 
was  pleased  to  lay  a  mercy-seat ;  and  this  he  selected  as  the 
place  of  his  rest  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  the  mercy- 
seat  was  the  place  where  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  were 
specially  visible — where  rested  the  glorious  Shekinah — the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  of  fire.  Here,  too,  was  the  place  where  God 
promised  to  meet  his  people,  and  hold  visible,  sensible  commu- 
nion with  them.  '^  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud,  upon  the  mercy- 
seat  There  will  I  meet  thee,  and  there  will  I  hold  communion 
with  thee." 

To  the  ancient  believers,  all  this  was  full  of  precious,  glorious 
meaning.  They  saw  in  it  that,  in  some  way,  *^  mercy  and  truth 
had  met  together ;"  that ''  righteousness  and  peace  had  embraced 
each  other."  They  saw  in  it  that  a  holy  and  righteous  God 
could  yet  be  mercijid;  that,  in  some  way,  he  could  be  just  to 
himself  and  his  law,  and  yet  justify  the  penitent,  returning 
transgressor.  In  short,  they  saw  in  it  a  way  of  salvation  ;  a 
fowMotion  on  which  to  rest  their  immortal  hopea. 

4.  Nor  did  the  ark,  and  the  services  connected  with  it,  leave 
the  ancient  worshipper  altogether  in  ignorance  as  to  the  method 
of  salvation.  Once  every  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
he  saw  the  high  priest — the  highest  officer  in  the  church — 
venture  into  the  holy  of  holies,  attired  in  his  sacred  vestments, 
to  sprinkle  the  mercy-seat  with  bloody  and  to  burn  incense  before 
it  By  this  awful  service,  the  priest  was  instructed  to  propitiate 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the  people.  In 
these  symbolical  transactions,  the  believing  Israelite  saw  much 
of  the  method  of  salvation.    Through  these  typical  atonements, 
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made  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
greater  atonement^  made  once  for  all,  consisting  in  a  richer  sacri- 
fice, and  more  precious  blood.  In  the  literal  incense  which  was 
burned  before  the  mercy-seat,  he  saw  a  type  of  that  more  preva- 
lent intercession,  which  was  to  be  offered  before  the  throne  rf 
God  above.  In  short,  the  entire  service  of  the  priest,  on  this 
occasion,  pointed  him  forward  to  the  nobler  services  of  his  mat 
High  Priest  in  heaven,  when  he  should  enter  into  the  holy  places 
not  made  with  hands,  there  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us.  Thus  the  pious  in  Israel  were  led  to  look  for  a  Saviour 
to  come  ;  and  led  to  exercise  that  faith  and  confidence  in  him, 
which  stood  connected  with  their  eternal  salvation. 

5.  The  ark  and  its  appendages  were  fitted  to  teach  the  Israel- 
ites, and  to  teach  U5,  that  the  gospel  of  salvation,  so  far  firom 
impairing  or  dishonoring  the  divine  law,  tends  rather  to  vindieate 
and  establish  it  The  mercy-seat,  on  which  the  glorious  Shekinah 
rested,  was  the  appointed  covering  of  the  ark.  It  covered  and 
protected  the  law,  which  was  deposited  under  it ;  thus  teaching  a 
lesson  which  not  a  few,  in  our  own  times,  have  need  to  learn. 

There  are  those  who  seem  to  consider  the  gospel  as  above  the 
law,  if  not  in  palpable  contradiction  to  it  From  expres^ons 
sometimes  used,  one  might  suppose  that  God  had,  at  length, 
discovered  that  his  law  was  unreasonable ;  or  at  least  that  it  was 
unsuitable  to  the  condition  of  man ; — ^  It  requires  more  than  his 
creatures  in  this  world  can  perform.  It  threatens  more  than 
they  can  endure.  He  has  been  pleased,  therefore,  in  mercy,  to 
take  it  out  of  the  way,  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  milder  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel.' 

But  opinions  such  as  these  are  in  palpable  contradiction  both 
to  law  and  gospel — both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  all  true  reli- 
gion. What  is  that  law,  which  it  is  pretended  is  so  unreasonable 
and  unjust  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  is  this  an  unrea- 
sonable requisition  ?  With  how  much  less  than  all  the  heart 
should  the  God  of  heaven  require  his  creatures  to  love  him  t 
With  how  much  less  than  all  the  heart  does  any  one  think  that 
he  ought  to  love  him  1  And  if  our  neighbor,  our  fellow  crea- 
ture, IS  as  worthy  as  ourself,  why  should  we  not  love  him  as 
ourself  ?  This  holy  law,  so  far  from  being  suspended  or  annulled, 
b  in  full,  unabated  force  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  in  force 
in  heaven,  and  in  the  keeping  of  it  the  happiness  of  that  world 
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consists.  It  b  in  force  on  earth,  too,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed 
perfectly  here,  as  there ;  and  the  gospel  of  salvation,  so  far  from 
impairing  it,  goes  (as  I  said)  to  cover  and  protect  it — goes  to 
vindicate  and  establish  it. 

The  suppliant,  when  he  approaches  the  mercy-seat  to  plead 
for  pardon,  does  not  come  finding  fault  with  the  law.  He  does 
not  say,  while  bending  before  the  throne  of  grace,  *  Thy  law, 
O  God,  was  unreasonable  and  cruel.  It  was  so  strict  that  I  could 
not  obey  it,  and  of  course  am  not  to  blame  for  transgressing  it' 
But  he  consents  unto  the  law,  that  it  is  just  and  good.  He 
mourns  and  repents,  he  reproaches  and  condemns  himself,  for 
all  his  disobedience.  He  says  with  the  apostle,  *  The  law  is 
holy  ;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin.  All  that  God  has  required 
is  right ;  and  all  that  he  has  threatened  is  just;  and  for  my  num- 
berless transgressions,  I  have  no  excuse.  Pardon  mine  iniquity , 
Jbr  it  is  great.    God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.^ 

We  here  see  how  the  very  terms  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  all 
go  to  vindicate  and  establish  the  law.  It  is  impossible,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  for  any  person  to  comply  with  the  offers  of  the 

Srospel,  and  become  interested  in  its  blessings,  till  he  acknow- 
edges  his  obligations  to  obey  the  whole  law,  and  heartily  con- 
sents to  it,  that  it  is  good.  What,  I  ask,  is  that  repentance  which 
the  gospel  demands,  but  a  holy  sorrow  for  having  broken  the 
law  ?  And  what  is  that  forgiveness  which  the  gospel  promises, 
but  forgiveness  for  having  transgressed  the  law  ?  And  what  is 
the  salvation  of  the  gospel,  but  deliverance  from  the  condemning 
sentence  of  the  law  ?  And  for  what  did  the  Saviour  appear  in 
our  world,  but  (o  magnify  the  law,  and  make  it  honorable,  and 
open  a  way  of  reconciliation  and  redemption  for  those  who  had 
broken  it?  In  every  view  we  can  take  of  the  gospel,  it  rests 
upon  the  firm  foundations  of  the  law,  and  goes,  not  to  supersede 
its  claims,  but  to  vindicate  and  establish  them.  Well  then  might 
the  Apostle  exclaim,  "  Do  we  make  void  the  law  through  faith  t 
Nay,  we  establish  the  law/'  And  well  might  the  sacred  ark  of 
the  testimony,  enclosing  in  its  bosom  the  moral  law,  be  covered 
and  protected  by  the  mercy  seat. 

6.  We  learn  from  the  ark  and  its  appendages  the  deep  and 
abiding  interest  which  holy  angels  feel  in  the  wonderful  subject 
of  man's  redemption.  Cherubim  were  erected  on  either  end  of 
the  mercy  seat,  and  extended  their  wings  over  it.  In  addition 
to  these,  more  lofty  cherubim  were  erected  in  the  most  holy 
place  of  the  temple,  under  the  shadow  of  whose  wings  the  whole 
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ark  was  deposited.  And  besides  these,  we  are  toM  that  Solomon 
carved  the  entire  wall  of  this  most  sacred  apartment  ^  roand 
about  with  carved  figures  of  cherubim."  The  £EK;es  of  these 
figures  (which,  we  have  seen,  represented  the  holy  angels)  were 
aU  turned  inwards  on  the  ark,  in  a  posture  of  the  deepest  and 
most  devout  attention ;  thus  indicating  that  the  aik,  with  its 
appendages  and  contents,  furnished  matter  of  the  profoondest 
interest  and  astonishment  to  the  angelic  world.  Angels  here 
saw  that  law  which  they  loved  and  obeyed  carefully  deposited 
in  the  most  holy  place,  and  honored  with  tokens  of  the  biehest 
regard.  They  "knew  that  this  law  had  been  dreadfully  violated 
by  man,  and  bad  reason  to  expect  that  its  fearful  penalty  was 
about  to  be  executed  on  him.  They  had  seen  it  executed  on  a 
part  of  their  own  number  who  sinned,  and  they  had  reason  to 
expect  that  a  flame  would  suddenly  burst  forth  from  the  ark,  to 
devour  and  consume  an  apostate  world.  But  instead  of  thisy 
they  saw  the  ark  covered  with  a  mercy  seat,  and  saw  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  descend  and  take  up  his  abode  there.  They  saw 
him  holding  communion  with  apostate  creatures,  and  dispensing 
pardons  to  guilty  men.  They  saw  the  curse  of  the  violated  law 
removed,  and  yet  its  authority  sustained  and  strengthened.  They 
saw  it  pass  away,  as  a  foundation  of  hope  for  sinners,  and  yet 
remain  in  full  force,  and  increased  effect,  as  a  rule  of  life.  They 
saw,  in  short,  that  a  just  God  could  consistently  save  sinners  ; 
and  not  only  that  he  could  save  them,  but  that  he  was  most 
sincerely  disposed  to  do  it.  They  heard  him  crying  from  the 
mercy  seat,  "  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth ;  come  ye  to  the 
waters ;  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye ;  buy  wine  and 
milk,  without  money  and  without  price."  ^'  Look  unto  me  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth." 

Now  these  things,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  matter  of 
delight  and  wonder  to  the  angelic  world.  ^'  Into  which  things 
the  angels  desire  to  look."  With  intense  interest,  they  cluster 
around  the  mysterious  ark.  They  bend  over  it ;  they  fasten 
their  eyes  upon  it,  in  a  posture  of  the  most  devout  attention. 
They  are  never  wearied  or  satisfied  with  this  blessed  employ- 
ment. Their  mighty  energies  are  engrossed,  and  their  eternity 
occupied,  in  searching  into  the  wonders,  and  pouring  forth  the 
praises  of  redeeming  love. 

0  that  Christians  in  this  world  might  imbibe  more  of  their 
fervor,  and  more  closely  imitate  their  example !  that  those, 
who  are  chiefly  interested  m  the  work  of  redemption^or 
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whom  the  Son  of  God  died,  and  the  glorious  provision  of  the 

frospel  was  made,  might  be  more  deeply  engaged,  and  more  de- 
ightfully  occupied,  in  looking  into  the  wonders  of  redemption, 
and  laboring  to  promote  its  triumphs  in  the  earth ! 

7.  In  view  of  the  light  which  the  ancient  believers  enjoyed, 
and  the  knowledge  they  gained  from  their  instructive  ritual, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  inquiry  sug- 
gests itself.  In  what  respects  are  the  privileges  of  Christians, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  superior  to  theirs  1  That  they  are 
superior,  in  same  respects,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  much 
as  this  is  intimated  by  our  Saviour,  when  he  said,  *^  Among 
them  that  are  born  of  women,  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist ;  notwithstanding,  he  that  is  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he"  Matt.  2 :  11. 

The  superior  privileges  of  Christians  above  those  of  God's 
ancient  covenant  people,  consist  not  in  this — that  we  have 
another  and  better  religion  than  they,  or  another  and  easier 
path  to  heaven :  for  true  religion  and  the  way  of  salvation, 
under  both  dispensations,  have  been  the  same.  God  has  opened 
but  one  path  from  these  apostate  regions  to  the  heavenly  man- 
sions ;  and  in  that  path  all  true  believers,  both  before  and  since 
the  coming  of  Christ,  have  walked. 

Nor  are  our  privileges  greater  than  those  of  the  ancient 
saints,  in  that  we  belong  to  another  church,  and  are  brought 
into  another  and  better  covenant.  For  the  church  of  God,  and 
the  covenant  of  the  church,  under  both  dispensations,  have  been 
substantially  the  same.  "My  dove,  my  undefiled,  is  hut  one; 
she  is  the  only  one  of  her  mother."  Christians  are  grafted  into 
the  same  good  olive  tree  from  which  the  Jews,  for  their  unbelief, 
were  broken  off,  Rom.  2 :  17-24. 

Nor  are  our  privileges  superior  to  those  who  lived  before  the 
coming  of  Christ,  in  that  we  have  received  much  important 
truth,  which  to  them  was  wholly  unrevealed  and  unknown. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  important  doc- 
trine of  religion,  which  is  in  possession  of  the  church  now, 
which  was  not  shadowed  forth,  with  more  or  less  of  distinct- 
ness and  impression,  to  the  people  of  (rod  in  ancient  times. 
We  have  seen  how  much  and  how  rich  instruction  was  con- 
veyed under  the  symbol  of  the  ark.  And  yet  this  was  but  one 
of  the  Jewish  symbols — but  one  of  the  means  employed  by  Ged 
of  imparting  to  his  ancient  covenant  people  a  knowledge  offals 
troth  and  will. 
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The  points  in  respect  to  vrhich  Cbristians  are  exalted  to  high- 
er privileges  than  those  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  may  be 
reduced,  perhaps,  to  the  three  following.  In  the  first  place, 
though  we  are  not  favored  with  a  large  amount  of  new,  unre^ 
vealed  truth ;  those  truths  which  were  but  dimly  seen  before, 
are  brought  forth  into  much  clearer  light.  They  are  presented 
in  a  way  to  be  more  impressive,  commanding,  and  powerfuL 
Instead  of  the  type,  we^have  received  the  antitype.  In  place 
of  the  shadow,  we  have  got  the  substance.  What  the  patri- 
archs saw  through  a  glass  darkly,  we  see  as  it  were  face  to  face. 
A  vast  amount  of  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  The  great  Re- 
deemer of  his  church  has  come.  The  world  has  been  blessed 
with  his  personal  ministry,  and  that  of  his  Apostles.  life  and 
immortality  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  ordinances  of  religion  are 
much  less  numerous  and  onerous  now,  than  formerly.  As  the 
old  dispensation  was  one  of  symbols,  typical  rites  and  institu- 
tions were  greatly  multiplied.  The  circumstances  of  the  church 
required  that  they  should  be.  And  yet  this  extended  ritual  is 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostles  as  a  yoke — a  heavy  yoke — which 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers  were  able  to  bear.  Acts  15 :  10. 
It  is  a  mercy  to  the  Christian  church,  that  this  yoke  of  ceremo- 
nies, being  no  longer  demanded,  has  been  removed,  and  that 
the  simple  rites  of  the  gospel  have  taken  its  place. 

But  the  great  blessing  of  the  new  dispensation  consists  'm 
this :  it  is  emphatically  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  indeed  operating  in  the  earth,  ages  before 
the  coming  of  Christ.  He  was  then,  as  now,  the  origin  and 
cause  of  all  the  holiness  which  existed  among  men.  But  since 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  poured  out  upon  the 
world  in  richer  and  more  glorious  effusion.  A  new  and  won- 
derful eiEcacy  has  been  given  to  the  truth.  A  new  impulse 
has  been  added  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ  Revivals 
of  religion  are  frequent,  converts  are  multiplied,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gospel,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  fami- 
ly and  people,  is  being  diffused  all  over  the  earth. 

We  are  not  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
think  or  speak  diminutively  of  the  privileges  of  God's  ancient 
covenant  people.  Compared  with  the  world  around  them — 
compared  with  the  notions  which  not  a  few,  at  this  day,  enter- 
tafn  of  them — their  privileges  were  very  great    But  io  se?eral 
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important  respects,  ours  are  much  greater ;  laying  us  under 
higher  responsibilities ;  demandbg  that  we  be  much  wiser  and 
holier  persons ;  more  heavenly  in  spirit,  more  conformed  to  the 
Divine  ima^e  and  will,  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
more  useful  in  the  world.  Whether  any  of  us  really  are  more 
eminent  saints  than  some  who  lived  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
may  admit  of  a  question.  Or  rather  I  fear  it  will  not  admit  of 
a  question.  Instead  of  rising  above  them,  my  apprehension  is 
that,  in  instances  not  a  few,  we  fall  far  below  them.  Qut  what- 
ever our  spiritual  attainments  may  actually  be,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  what  they  should  be.  They  ought  to  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  our  light  and  advantages,  and  ought  to  be  as  much 
superior  to  those  of  the  ancient  saints,  as  our  means  and  privi- 
leges are  the  more  valuable. 

8.  From  the  ark  and  its  appendages,  Christians  may  learn 
what  their  feelings  and  conduct  should  be  in  regard  to  their 
places  of  public  worship.  The  place  of  deposit  for  the  ark, 
both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  was  emphatically  a  hdy 
place.  It  was  holy,  because  the  Lord  was  there.  It^  was  holy, 
because  the  blessed  angels  were  there.  The  ^mbols  of  heav- 
en were  brought  down  to  earth,  and  here  was  the  place  of  their 
abode.  And  we  know  with  ^hat  reverence  this  sacred  place 
was  regarded,  by  those  who  lived  under  the  former  dispensation. 
Tbev  would  no  more  have  obtruded  into  it,  for  any  common  or 
secular  purpose,  than  they  would  have  obtruded  into  heaven 
itselt 

But  if  the  Jewish  sanctuary  was  a  holy  place,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Christian  sanctuary ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 
The  Lord  is  still  in  his  holy  temple ;  not  indeed  by  a  visible 
Shekinah,  but  by  spiritual  manifestations  of  not  less  awful  im- 
port The  holy  angels,  too,  who,  by  their  appointed  symbols, 
waited  around  the  mysterious  ark,  and  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
sanctuary  with  their  presence,  are  still  present  in  the  assemblies 
of  Grod's  people,  beholding  the  order  of  their  worship,  and 
ministering  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  The 
Apostle  Paul  uses  it  as  an  argument  for  the  strictest  decorum  in 
the  house  of  God,  that  the  holy  angels  are  there  as  witnesses, 
1  Cor.  11:  10. 

When  Moses  was  about  to  approach  into  the  near  presence 
of  Gk>d,  he  was  commanded  to  take  the  shoes  from  his  feet,  be- 
cause the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was  holy.  And  the  Divine 
injuQctioa  still  is,  ^^  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  into  the 
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» 
house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready  to  hear,  than  to  give  the  sac- 
rifice of  fools."  ^^  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  assembly 
of  his  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  rcTerence  of  all  them  that  are 
about  him."  ^^  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  people  will  I  be  glorified."  These  senti- 
ments are  equally  true  and  applicable  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion as  under  the  old ;  and  should  lead  us,  when  we  come  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High,  to  feel  as  Jacob  did  when  he 
said,  ^^  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  none  other  than 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven  !" 

9.  The  ark  and  its  appendages  teach  another  lesson,  and  it 
is  the  last  to  which  I  shall  here  direct  attention.  It  refers  to 
the  traits  of  character  which  Christians  must  exhibit,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  like  the  angels.  The  cherubim  which  Eze- 
kiel  saw  had  each  of  them  four  faces ;  that  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an 
ox,  and  an  eagle.  The  faces  of  the  cherubim  connected  with 
the  ark  were,  probably,  the  same  in  kind,  though  the  same 
number  of  faces  seems  not  to  have  been  attached  to  each.  It 
has  been  often  remarked,  and  I  think  justly,  that  these  faces 
were  indicative  of  the  characteristics  of  angels ;  the  human  face 
denoting  their  intelligence  and  wisdom  ;  that  of  the  lion,  their 
courage,  generosity,  power,  strength ;  that  of  the  ox,  their  pa- 
tience and  submission,  their  readiness  to  bear  burdens  and  per- 
form labors  in  the  service  of  Christ ;  while  the  face  of  the  ea- 
gle denoted  their  lofty  purposes,  their  exalted  aims,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  movements  in  discharging  their  commissions  of 
vengeance  or  of  love.  Now  these  are  the  very  traits  of  char- 
acter, which  should  distinguish  every  child  of  God.  They  are 
the  traits  of  character  which  all  Christians  tviU  possess,  when 
they  arrive  at  heaven,  and  are  made  like  the  angels.  Accord- 
ingly, the  living  creatures  which  John  saw  in  heaven,  and  which 
(with  the  eUers)  were  the  representatives  of  redeemed  saints, 
appeared  with  the  same  faces  as  the  cherubim.  In  this  respect, 
thq^  were  like  the  cherubim. 

The  traits  of  character  to  which  I  have  referred — those 
which  belong  to  the  holy  angels,  and  will  belong  to  the  saints 
when  they  arrive  at  heaven,  and  are  made  like  the  angels — 
should  be  assiduously  cultivated  by  every  Christian,  while  here 
on  the  earth.  We  should  be  aiming  to  grow  in  all  knowledge 
and  spiritual  wisdom;  in  nobleness  of  disposition,  courage, 
and  strength ;  in  patient  submission,  and  fidelity  to  Christ ',  in 
the  elevation  of  our  views  and  purposes,  and  the  activity  of  our 
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endeavors  to  promote  His  cause,  till  we  arrive,  in  these  re- 
spects, to  the  stature  of  angels,  and  are  permitted,  in  connexion 
with  them,  to  bend  and  worship  before  the  eternal  throne. 

The  Lord  strengthen  and  assist  all  who  read  these  pages,  in 
their  endeavors  thus  to  grow  in  knowledge  and  in  grace !  The 
Lord  bless  them  abundantly  in  this  most  important  of  all  the 
labors  of  life !  The  Lord  graciously  receive  them,  as  they  pass, 
one  after  another,  from  this  to  the  eternal  state,  and  make  them 
as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  / 


ARTICLE   IIL 
Helps  in  Pkbachino. 

By  R«r.  M ilM  p.  Sqaier,  Genera,  N.  Y. 


Great  simplicity  characterizes  the  instructions  of  the  Bible. 
It  presents  truth  in  forms  adapted  to  the  common  apprehensions 
and  general  reading  of  men ;  and  freed  from  those  limitations 
of  meaning,  which  obiain  in  books  of  science,  and  attend  an 
abstract  and  technical  phraseology.  Its  statements  are  direct, 
obvious,  and  unencumbered.  They  meet  our  consciousness,  and 
find  a  response  in  the  principles  of  our  being.  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul.  The  word  of  God  - 
is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  apd  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart.  Reason  and  conscience  are  with  divine 
truth.  Its  appeal  is  to  the  eiant principles  of  the  soul.  Its  re- 
sources of  influence  are  such  as  should  give  it  sway  over  mind, 
and  as  entitle  it  to  success  everywhere. 

Corresponding  results  have  often  been  witnessed  in  its  history. 
The  preaching  of  our  Lord  was  attended  with  large  success,  as 
was  the  Baptist's  before  him.  Thousands  were  converted  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  people  of  Samaria  gave  heed,  "  with 
one  accord,"  to  the  preaching  of  Philip  ;  a  precious  revival  of 
religion  gave  great  joy  in  that  city.  The  same  encouraging 
fact  is  niustrated  along  the  track  of  apostolic  instruction — 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  into  Ekirope — ^in  the  conversion  of 
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Lydia  and  the  jailer — among  the  Bereans — and  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity,  even  to  the  city  and  palace  of  the 
Csesars. 

Similar  fruits  have  been  witnessed  in  later  times,  quite  down 
to  our  own.     We  may  refer  to  them  under  the  preaching  of 
EdwardSy  and  the  Tennants — of  Brainerd  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  of  Whitefield.     The  Sandwich  Islands  are  now  an 
example  of  the  triumphant  success  of  divine  truth  over  rude 
tnind;  and  such  would  seem  to  be  but  the  legitimate  effects  of 
the  Gospel  wherever  preached.      It  is  attended  with  eveiy  re- 
source of  conviction;  every  ground  of  belief;  every  argument 
for  submission  and  trust ;  and  yet  the  results  above  referred  to 
do  not  uniformly  attend  the  labors  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Often,  alas  !  very  often,  are  they  far  otherwise.     Nor  would  it 
seem  legitimate  to   ascribe  the  want  of  success  to  the  Holy 
Ghost.    The  office-work  of  the  Spirit  is  embraced  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  gospel.     We  live  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit.    He  was  given  to  abide  with  the  church  always,  and  may 
not  be  supposed  to  be  now  wanting,  where  all  else  is  as  it 
should  be,  in  the  appliances  of  the  gospel.     We  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  obstacles  which  the  truth  meets  in  the  rugged  soil  of 
the  heart,  as  well  as  in  the  constitution  of  society,  and  the  state 
of  the  world.     But  the  conversion  of  such  hearts,  and  of  such  a 
world,  is  the  object  proposed  in  the  gospel,  and  in  the  love 
which  has  commissioned  it  unto   all  nations  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith.     For  this  is  it  adapted,  and  sent,  and  making  all 
requisite  allowance  for  the  varied  circumstances  in  which  the 
recipients  of  Christian  effort  are  found,  may  not  something  of  the 
diminished  success  of  the  word,  so  often  witnessed,  be  set  over 
to  its  defective  application  1  May  it  not  be,  that  the  church  pur- 
sues her  work  of  disciplining  men  to  Christ,  with  too  little  intelli- 
gence and  discrimination  1    May  she  not  be  unapprized  of  the 
exact  fastnesses  of  the  heart,  or  too  little  studious  of  the  best 
methods  of  reaching  its  sources  of  feeling  and  action  1    May 
she  not  sometimes  muffle  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
disarm  the  thunderbolt  from  on  high,  and  misdirect  the  artillery 
of  heaven  ?    If  so,  she  does  well  to  look  accurately  at  the  more 
appropriate  features  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished ;  to  keep 
her  eye  on  the  landmarks  of  her  agency,  as  ibe  pillar  and  grotmd 
of  the  truth  ;  and  which  may  help  her  in  its  administration,  as 
a  ^  worker  together  with  Grod." 
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In  this  article  we  propose  some  helps  to  success^inthe  applica- 
tion of  truth  for  the  conversion  of  men* 

We  do  not  here  attempt  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  cause  of  Chnst  should  be  prosecuted,  and  the  truth 
maintained  on  the  earth  ;  but  confine  our  attention  to  a  single 
point,  the  application  of  truth  to  impenitent  mind  for  its  conver- 
sion^  and  to  some  helps  in  that  appropriate  effort. 

I.  j9n  enlightened  view  of  the  state  of  impenitent  7nind,  as  to 
its  powers  and  susceptibilities. 

It  is  not  mind  destitute  of  reason,  or  conscience,  or  suscepti- 
bility to  motives.  It  can  reflect  on  religious  subjects,  and  be 
influenced  by  moral  considerations.  It  is  capable  of  being  mov- 
ed by  truth  and  by  all  the  considerations  of  the  gospel,  as  really 
as  any  mind  can  be.  Man  by  the  fall  lost  none  of  the  constit- 
uent elements  of  his  intelligent  nature,  but  retains  them  now  as 
a  rational,  accountable  agent — capable  of  being  approached,  and 
legitimately  approached  and  influenced,  by  all  the  considera- 
tions and  truths  to  which  rational  intelligence  is  open  ;  and  the 
practical  conviction  of  this,  is  an  aid  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
The  reason  and  conscience  of  impenitent  men  are  with  the 
truth,  so  far  as  they  get  possession  of  it.  The  preacher  may 
feel  that  he  has  a  coadjutor,  in  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
being  of  those  he  addresses.  It  is  to  the  reason  and  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  moraUy  right  emotions,  in  view  of  the  truth  of 
God,  that  he  constantly  appeals,  and  it  is  ground  on  which  he 
should  stand  with  no  misgivings  or  distrust 

The  objection  to  impenitent  mind  is  its  wrong  action.  Temp- 
tation succeeded  with  Adam,  and  *^  be  fell  from  his  estate  of  holi- 
ness by  transgressing  the  divine  command."  All  that  is  wrong  in 
man, — all  that  the  law  charges  against  him,  is  of  the  nature  of 
transgression.  It  is  some  feeling,  emotion,  or  action,  of  which  he  is 
conscious,  and  in  which  he  violates  law.  In  this  state  of  unrecov- 
ered  rebellion  impenitent  mind  now  is.  There  is  a  misdirection 
of  its  powers,  susceptibilities,  and  course.  It  follows  other  lords 
and  other  gods  than  the  true  Jehovah.  The  sinner  has  become 
vain  in  his  imaginations,  and  his  foolish  heart  is  darkened.  Self, 
the  world,  pleasure,  pride,  self-sufiiciency,  and  various  lusts,  have 
crowded  into  his  imagination,  absorbed  his  attention,  and  char- 
acterized his  affections,  and  he  is  now  wholly  astray  from  God, 
in  the  spirit,  the  habit,  and  the  degeneracy  of  sin.  He  is  like 
the  disobedient,  apostate  child  in  a  family,  or  the  rebel  province 
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of  an  empire.     All  that  is  predicable  of  him,  which  has  relation 
to  the  law  of  God,  is  counter  to  that  law. 

We  do  not  say  that  sinful  indulgence  has  no  eventual  tendency 
to  weaken  and  depress  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  soul, — 
that  the  heathen  have  not  lost  intellectual  stature  in  this  way> 
or  that  all  sinners  have  not,  or  that  the  gospel  has  not  this  re- 
sult of  sin  to  encounter,  more  or  less,  wherever  it  is  sent ;  but 
that  we  are  not  called  to  dispense  it,  under  the  disheartening 
impression  that  there  is  in  it  no  inherent  applicability  to  the 
sinner's  mind — ^that  the  great  elements  of  his  moral  being  embody 
no  power  of  re^onding  to  it ; — that  when  the  truth  gets  his 
attention,  pierces  the  veil  that  sinful  indulgence  has  cast  over  the 
mind,  it  still  finds  no  intelligence,  no  reason,  no  divinely  con- 
stituted moral  nature  to  address  there,  and  to  move  in  accord- 
ance with  its  communications; — that  the  mind  is  physically  dis- 
abled, and  incapable  of  apprehending,  feeling,  and  yielding  to 
the  claims  of  God,  presented  in  the  gospel ; — that  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  the  truth  and  the  properties  of  the 
mind  it  addresses,  and  no  direct  and  perceived  relation  between 
preaxJiing  it  and  the  stibmission  and  obedience  it  requires.  It  is 
our  privilege,  and  for  our  help,  to  feel  that  all  truth  is  adapted  to 
mind,  and  all  mind  to  truth.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  gos- 
pel, which  may  not  legitimately  be  made  to  man  in  apostacy, 
and  no  motive  it  contains,  which  he  is  not  inherently  able  to  feel 
and  appreciate.  Motives  to  repentance  may  be  drawn  for  his 
use^  and  be  pressed  upon  him,  with  the  hope  of  direct  influence 
and  success,  from  the  holy  nature^  and  intrinsic  excellence  of 
God — from  the  inherent  vrong  of  sin — from  the  loveliness  of 
piety — from  the  purity  of  heaven,  and  the  elements  and  bless- 
edness of  the  rest  that  remaineth  there.  Indeed  those  ver)'  con- 
siderations which  keep  angels  in  their  spheres,  and  fill  heaven 
with  joy,  often  have  the  most  influence  with  the  sinner,  in  con- 
vincing him  of  his  guilt,  folly,  and  wretchedness,  and  in  leading 
him  to  Christ.  We  may  come  to  him,  then,  with  the  messages 
of  truth,  and  reason  with  him  on  the  great  subjects  of"  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,'*  with  as  direct 
an  aim  and  hope  of  conviction  and  persuasion,  and  all  the  happy 
issues  thereof,  as  on  other  subjects  than  those  of  religion.  The 
subject  matter  of  the  gospel,  stands  related  to  the  needed  and 
intended  issue  of  it,  in  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men,  at 
the  same  point  as  truth  on  other  subjects  does  to  its  action 
on  mind.  Other  truth  does  not  have  influence,  if  it  fails  to  secure 
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attention^  or  is  neutralized  by  prejudice,  or  is  rendered  inopera- 
tive by  unbelief  or  any  other  cause ;  and  the  object  of  this  posi- 
tion is  to  place  divine  truth  on  the  same  parallel  with  all  truth  in 
physics  or  morals,  as  to  its  action  on  the  constituent  principles 
of  mind,  and  that  it  should  ever  be  dispensed  with  this  full  con- 
viction and  encouragement.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  why  is 
the  revealed  will  of  God  given  at  all  to  apostate  man? — why 
send  for  Paul  into  Macedonia,  or  to  Rome? — why  give  the- 
gospel  to  the  heathen,  or  preach  it  at  home  1 — why  seek  to  per- 
suade me7iy  as  did  the  apostle,  or  use  his  inspired  exhortations — 
"  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

II.  A  discriminating  view  of  what  conversion  is. 

Conversion  is  the  change,  which  occurs  in  the  sinner,  in  be- 
coming reconciled  to  God,  in  passing  from  impenitence  to  peni- 
tence ;  from  entire  sinfulness  to  incipient  holiness.  It  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  revelation,  to  some  extent,  or  their 
equivalent,  and  appreciation  of  them ;  a  conviction  of  the  truth — 
prevailing,  successful  conviction  of  it, — conviction  in  the  judg- 
ment, compunction  in  the  conscience,  contrition  for  disobedi- 
ence, and  acquiescence  of  spirit  in  the  claims  and  will  of  God. 
It  is  the  sinner  yielding  to  the  truth,  and  in  view  of  it  repenting 
of  his  sins,  and  returning  in  penitence  and  submission,  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  to  his  legitimate  objects,  and  relations,  and 
feelings,  as  an  intelligent  and  responsible  agent  and  creature  of 
God.  It  does  us  injury  to  feel  that  there  is  some  unappreciable 
enigma  about  conversion;  some  occult,  theological  mystery,  from 
which  we  are  warned  to  stand  aloof,  on  pain  of  the  penalty  of 
presumption  or  sacrilege.  There  is  nothing  in  this  event  which 
is  monstrous  or  unaccountable — nothing  which  infringes  or  sus- 
pends the  conscious  and  rational  action  of  the  mind — nothing 
but  what  is  according  to  the  laws  of  mind  obtaining  on  other 
subjects.  Its  occurrence  is,  indeed,  the  highest  reason  in  the 
universe.  It  is  the  sinner  yielding  to  reason^  and  conscience, 
and  truth,  and  duty,  and  God,  from  the  best  considerations 
which  can  move  mind, — any  mind,  human  or  angelic.  It 
is  his  giving  up  sin  for  the  wrong  and  unprofitableness  thereof, 
and  falling  m  with  right  from  the  constraining  and  appreciated 
obligations  thereof.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  accounting 
for  the  sinner's  repenting,  than  for  Adam's  sinning.  Mutability 
of  purpose  and  character,  is  an  attribute  of  finite  minds.  One 
who  has  acted  wrongly  hitherto,  is  not  therefore  incapacitated  to 
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act  rightly.  He  is  not  obliged  to  continue  in  bis  -wrong.  He 
need  not  always  sin  and  bate  Grod  and  his  neighbor.  And  so 
we  reason  in  common  life.  So  the  Bible  treats  (he  subject  of 
the  sinner's  return  to  God.  Its  exhortations  to  repentance  are 
unembarrassed  with  any  philosophical  objections  at  this  point 
Hinderances  there  are,  as  we  shall  see,  but  they  lie  iK)t  here. 
The  means,  the  object,  and  end  of  conversion,  all  instruct  us  that 
it  is  an  intelligent,  rational  process  of  mind,  involving  the  high- 
est exercise  of  its  powers  of  thought  and  feeling.  Maay  of  the 
conceptions,  which  are  wont  to  hover  about  and  encumber  this 
subject,  are  the  coinage  of  a  scholastic  age.  The  mists  that 
settle  upon  it  are  from  times  previous  to  that  of  Bacon  and  the 
inductive  philosophy,  and  they  show  themselves  in  the  varied 
forms  of  an  antinomian  theology,  or  in  the  more  subtle  insinua- 
tions and  effects  of  a  professedly  by-gone  ^  taste-scheme.'' 

"Non  tall  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  Utis, 
Tempu8  cgel"— — 

The  conversion  of  the  sinner  is  his  repentance.  So  Peter 
preached,  in  the  great  revival  at  the  pentecost.  ^  Repent  and 
be  baptized,  for  the  remission  of  sins," — ^*  Repent  and  be  con- 
verted," (turn  yourselves,  active  voice,)  "  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out."  The  appeal  of  Christ  to  the  sinner  was  in  like  form, 
«B  was  that  of  Old  Testament  prophets :  **  Repent  and  believe 
the  gospel ;"  "Turn,  for  why  will  ye  die;"  and  James,  ad- 
dressing the  disciples,  says  "  He  that  converteth  the  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins." 

In  a  theological  sense,  the  word  conversion  describes  the  event 
under  consideration,  contemplated  in  the  aspect  and  from  the 
direction  of  the  divine  influence  employed  therein,  and  repent^ 
anfCy  from  that  of  the  sinner's  agency  and  compliance  therein ; 
but  neither  is  the  one  without  the  other  in  this  event,  nor  is  it 
accomplished  without  the  concurrence  of  both.  Truth  and  the 
Spirit  influencing  the  sinner,  and  his  repenting  under  this  influ- 
ence, make  it  predicable  of  him  that  be  is  a  converted  man ; 
that  he  is  changed  from  nature  to  grace,  from  a  state  of  apos- 
tacy  to  a  state  of  reconciliation,  and  hence  issues  that  event 
which  we  rightly  term  conversion.     See  its  type  in  the  com- 

E unction,  mental  agony,  and  submission  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 
is  return  to  his  father ;  in  the  moving  of  the  multitudes  under 
the  preaching  at  Pentecost,  when  three  thousand  were  turned 
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to  the  Lord ;  and  see,  also,  a  striking  resemblance  to  it,  when  a 
disobedient,  refractory  child  sinks  upon  the  knee  of  its  parent, 
convinced  of  its  wrong,  confessing,  forsaking  it,  and  returning  to 
its  duty  in  the  family  again. 

Agencies  from  without  do  not  constitute  conversion.  They 
are  seen  at  the  point  of  inducing  and  securing  it.  Hie  sinner  is 
not  converted  before  he  repents.  He  is  in  no  way  changed  in 
moral  character  or  condition,  until  penitence  occurs.  Conver- 
sion is  a  result  through  influences  inducing  right  action,  in  an 
intelligent  beine,  from  and  in  view  of  considerations  adapted  to 
'  the  issue.  So  ^r  as  appears,  the  process  is  in  the  highest  sense 
rational,  and  need  not  be  encumbered  and  scandalized  by  a  tech- 
nical and  abstract  phraseology,  tending  to  make  it  less  so,  and 
to  weaken  the  conscious  responsibility  of  men  in  relation  to  it. 

III.  .^  just  apprehevision  of  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  conversion. 

This  feature  of  the  subject  has  been  to  some  extent  involved 
in  the  previous  discussion,  but  it  merits  further  attention.  The 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  superadded  to  the  other  provisions  of 
grace,  and  to  the  grounds  of  success,  which  truth  has  on  other 
subjects  than  that  of  religion.  It  is  wholly  a  superadded  econ- 
omy, all  in  the  grace  of  Uod,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  gospel  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  sway  them,  in  view  of  the  truth,  ^'  to  apply 
the  merits  of  redemption  purchased  by  Christ."  Its  need  has 
grown  out  of  the  apostacy  of  man ;  its  indispensableness  out  of 
the  obstinacy  of  his  heart,  and  his  utter  alienation  from  God 
prevailing  against  all  the  influences  of  the  truth,  unaided  by  the 
Spirit.  Truth  is  obligatory  on  us  without  the  Spirit's  agency. 
We  should  be  bound  to  believe  and  obey  God,  and  become  all 
that  the  gospel  requires,  if  the  economy  of  the  Spirit  had  nev^r 
been  granted.  Its  agency  God  may  now  forego  in  any  instance, 
and  yet  hold  us  responsible  for  the  improvement  we  make  of  his 
truth,  and  for  the  success  of  those  communications  of  the  gospel 
which  are  made  to  us.  We  know  not  that  angels  have  the 
Spirit's  agency,  or  need  it,  and  we  do  know  that  its  dispensa- 
tion on  earth  adds  new  responsibility  to  men,  and  affixes  the 
characteristic  of  a  peculiar  desperation,  avd  recklessness,  and 
guilt  on  him  who  to  other  sins  adds  this,  that  *^  he  does  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.^^ 

That  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  co-ordinate  with  the  truth, 
to  give  it  success,  and  secure  the  issues  which  it  is  adapted 
to  have  on  mind,  if  more  than  the  statement  of  the  position 
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be  needful,  the  words  of  the  promise  to  send  Him,  are  m  place, 
as  proof :  ^  But  the  Comforter,  which  b  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  thii^s, 
and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance^  whatsoever  1  have 
said  unto  you."  **But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  even  the 
Spirit  of  'mthj  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  tes^ 
li/y  of  me."  "  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  he  will 
guide  you  into  all  truth** — ^  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and  show  it 
unto  you."  How  much  soever,  in  these  quotations,  is  appropriate 
to  the  miraculous  dispensation  of  the  church,  and  the  prophetical 
office-work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  recognizes  him  as  the  Sptrit 
ofTruthy — associates  his  operation  with  the  truth,  and  indicates, 
plainly  enough,  the  line  of  his  influence  in  leading  and  guiding 
his  people  to  the  truth. 

He  is  said,  too,  to  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteous- 
ness, and  of  judgment,  and  on  grounds  calculated  to  induce  con- 
viction,— he  IS  said  to  "  strive  with  man,"  and  we  are  exhorted 
not  to  ^^  grieve  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  are  admonished  of  the  sio 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  All  these  expressions  show  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Spirit  is  with  the  activities  and  living  respon- 
sibilities of  the  soul ;  that  his  agency  on  men,  is  laid  out  where  it 
is,  philosophically,  capable  of  being  resisted,  grieved,  checked, 
and  turned  aside.  Men  treat  the  Spirit  as  they  treat  the  truth, 
and  often  resist  both,  in  resisting  either.  '^  Ye  stiflf-necked  and 
uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy 
Ghost," — and  hence  the  unpardonable  nature  of  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost :  it  thwarts  the  ultimate  provision  of  grace. 

The  varied  phraseology  quoted  above,  would  be  very  inap- 
posite, if  the  Spirit's  work  consisted  in  the  lodgment  of  a  sub- 
stratum in  us,  in  the  entire  passivity  of  the  soul,  as  a  mere 
foundation  for  right  emotions.  Setting  aside  the  monstrous  met- 
apiiysics  of  such  a  position,  such  a  work,  in  its  occurrence,  does 
not  use  the  truth,  or  involve  the  agency  or  responsibility  of  man. 
It  might  be  performed  on  him,  for  aught  we  know,  in  sleep,  or 
in  utter  ignorance  of  God,  and  when  under  no  impression  of 
duty.  It  would  be  a  merely  sovereign  work  of  divine,  creative 
power,  having  in  it  no  correlation  with  truth  or  moral  obligation. 

The  word  of  God  is  styled  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  show- 
ing the  truth  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  contact,  influence,  and 
subduing  power  over  the  souls  of  men. 

To  the  same  end,  is  the  testimony  of  consciousness.  The 
mind  in  conversion,  in  the  commencement  and  progress  of  piety, 
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is  conscious  of  no  impression  but  in  view  of  the  truth.  Although 
responsibility  attends  the  whole  process,  we  are  aware  of  no 
influence,  except  in  accordance  with  light  in  the  understanding. 
We  feel  only  in  view  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  Bible. 
We  repent  in  view  of  the  wrong  of  sin,  and  the  rightness  of 
God's  law  and  government,  and  the  claims  of  his  goodness  and 
grace.  We  believe,  from  the  evidence  of  the  truth  ;  we  love, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  excellency  of  the  truth,  of  the 
appreciated  perfections  of  God,  of  the  abounding  reasons  for 
loving  Christ ;  we  submit,  from  the  overwhelming  conviction  of 
truths  adapted  to  produce  submission.  Such  was  the  penitence 
of  David,  and  of  the  prodigal  son  ;  such  is  the  reminiscence  of 
the  Christian  ;  such  is  the  language  of  the  convicted  sinner,  and 
of  the  new  convert,  whose  whole  soul  is  full  of  praise :  such, 
the  testimony  of  any  one  who  has  been  conversant  with  seasons 
**  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  so,  religion  has  no  more  virtue  than  instinct,  or  the 
service  of  God  than  that  of  idols. 

With  the  intimations  of  consciousness,  coincides  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit's  agency,  as  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  the  interview 
with  Nicodemus,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  point  before  us. 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit."  There  is  an 
influence  exerted,  though  the  agent  be  not  seen,  and  the  agency 
be  recognized  in  the  effects.  These  are  according  to  truth. 
There  is  no  infringement  of  the  laws  of  mind,  no  suspen- 
sion of  its  conscious  responsibilities,  all  is  in  accordance  with 
the  legitimate  tendencies  and  results  of  truth  on  our  intelligent 
nature.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  the  truth  ;  his  co-ordinate, 
mighty,  sufficient  agency,  with  it  and  for  it,  giving  it  deserved 
success;  inducing  repentance  and  every  Christian  grace,  in  view 
of  considerations  adapted  to  such  issues ;  giving  the  issue  which 
truth  has  over  sinless  mind  without  the  superadded  economy  of 
the  Spirit,  which  it  ever  should  have  over  all  mind,  and  which 
it  would  have  over  us,  but  for  our  sinful  degeneracy  of  heart 
and  life. 

A  reference  may  here  be  fairly  made  to  what  is  known  of  the 
nature  of  mind,  and  the  laws  of  influencing  it.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  swayed  to  good  or  evil,  but 
through  considerations  presented  to  its  view :  changes  in  it, 
irrespective  of  these,  must  be  irrespective  of  accountability,  and 
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be  i^ithout  moral  (juality  or  character.  What,  too,  are  the 
analogies  of  the  subject  1  How  is  the  mind  influenced  on  other 
subjects  than  that  of  religion,  by  other  beings  than  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  How  are  men  influenced  by  one  another  ?  how  by 
Satanic  agency,  and  that  which  is  wrong  ?  How  came  angels 
to  sin  1  How  was  Eve  tempted — a  pure,  sinless  spirit,  until 
temptation  entered  ?  She  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food, 
and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise  ;  considerations  vastly  magnified,  no  doubt,  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  adversary,  and  filling,  at  the  time,  the 
whole  horizon  of  her  view,  at  least  enough  to  give  them  a  pre- 
vailing influence  over  her ;  and  ^^  she  took  of  the  fruit  and  did 
eat"  In  this  instance,  a  mind  capable  of  choosing,  and  consider- 
ations inducing  choice,  seem  to  be  all  the  material  facts  of  the 
case.  Habit  and  previous  character  were  against  the  issue.  A 
holy  being  became  sinful  in  this  way.  Does  it  help  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  a  sinful  being  may  become  holy,  in  the  same 
way,  *^  mviatis  mutandis?^  The  assertion  that  the  law  of  the 
Spirit's  agency  is  wholly  unique  and  incapable  of  illustration, 
from  the  sources  here  referred  to,  is  certainly  gratuitous,  is 
without  necessity  and  without  proof.  But  if  there  be  any  analogy, 
as  here  contemplated,  and  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may 
be  regarded  as  in  the  direction  and  channel  of  the  truth ;  his 
impressions  as  coupled  with  the  annunciations  of  the  gospel,  to 

S've  them  their  deserved  and  full  effiect;  then  is  the  doctrine  of 
e  Spirit  the  source  of  defined  and  intelligent  encouragement, 
to  commend  ourselves,  in  dispensing  truth,  to  every  man's  con- 
science  in  the  sight  of  God. 

IV.  ^n  accurate  analysis  of  the  hinderances  to  conversion. 

It  was  the  fault  of  scholastic  times  to  invest  the  subject  of 
our  repentance  and  recovery  to  holiness  with  an  abstract  and 
involved  phraseology,  and  clothe  it  with  a  form  of  expression 
which  has  little  alliance  with  the  thoughts  or  language  or  asso- 
ciations of  men  in  other  departments  of  knowledge.  There 
was  in  it  bad  logic,  an  imperfect  analysis  of  mind,  and  an  ill- 
directed  effort  to  preserve  the  forms  of  orthodoxy,  though  sure 
to  diminish  its  power.  Nor  are  the  effects  of  this  impolicy  yet 
fiiUy  worn  from  the  face  of  the  church.  The  good  or  ill  success 
of  the  gospel  is  often  taken  out  from  the  channel  in  which  ordi- 
nary instruction  is  viewed,  and  based  upon  recondite  theories, 
which  the  mind  of  the  applicant  cannot  well  investigate  or 
comprehend.    Faith  is  made  too  abstruse  a  principle  for  ordinary 
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apprehension.  ConTersion  is  viewed  as  part  of  a  mysterious 
economy,  not  obvious  to  reason  nor  connected  with  the  legitimate 
issues  of  instruction.  The  obstacles  to  piety  are  referred  to,  in 
some  implanted  principle  of  evil,  occult  in  the  essential  nature 
of  man,  intangible  to  the  sinner  himself,  and  independent  of  his 
agency,  and  capable  of  removal  only  by  a  sovereign  act  of  God, 
as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  the  force  of  truth  upon  the 
mind,  or  to  a  capacity  for  the  discharge  of  duty.  But  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  are  not  aided  by  such  recondite  statements  and 
conceptions.  All  this  is  like  David  in  the  armor  of  Saul ;  but 
the  cumbrous  ritual  of  other  times,  that  can  only  embarrass  in> 
quiry,  and  mufi9e  the  edge  of  "  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit."  It 
would  seem  important,  abo,  that  the  popular  mind  be  free  from 
the  habit  of  resolving  the  difficulties  of  conversion  into  physical 
obstructions  and  inabilities  in  the  nature  of  man.  Such  a 
reference  of  the  matter  cannot  but  be  attended  with  a  weakened 
sense  of  responsibility — with  a  spirit  of  self-justification,  on  the 
part  of  those  in  sin,  and  a  diminished  response  to  truth,  as 
it  reaches  them  in  the  ordinary  avenues  of  instruction.  The 
subject  will  bear  a  more  practical  reference,  and  may  be  brought 
more  fully  under  the  notice  of  observation  and  consciousness. 
In  this  light  is  it  presented  by  our  Saviour  himself  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower.    This  parable  is  recorded  by  two  of  the  Evan- 

f Relists,  with  an  accompanying  exegesis,  and  presents  in  clear 
ight  the  relations  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  hearers  of 
it*  Hinderances  are  here  detected,  in  the  inattention  and  frivolity 
and  worldliness  of  men,  and  in  the  agency  of  "  the  wicked  one ; 
in  minds  full  of  other  things  than  the  word  of  God  ;  in  sensi* 
bilities  benumbed  and  deadened  by  sinful  habits  and  courses,and 
affections  enlisted  in  behalf  of  selfish  and  worldly  gratifications, 
preventing  due  consideration  of  the  word,  and  its  taking  root 
in  them,  '^  unto  faith  and  salvaiion.^^  The  especial  type  of 
hinderances  will,  of  course,  change,  with  the  ever-changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  hearers  of  the  gospel ;  but  bow  multiform 
soever,  they  should  not  be  looked  for  in  the  essential  properties 
of  the  mind.  They  are  rather  the  accretions  of  its  history,  than 
the  ingredients  of  its  being.  They  have  arisen  from  its  wrong 
action  at  first :  they  spring  from  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  habit  from  within,  or  temptation  from  without.  All  sin  is 
of  the  general  nature  of  any  particular  sin :  all  sinful  habits, 
much  of  the  nature  of  any  particular  sinful  habit.  The  obstacles  to 
repentance  in  the  sinner,  are  like  the  obstacles  to  reformation  in 
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the  inebriate ;  they  are  to  be  overcome  through  consider- 
atious  of  truth  and  obligation,  and  not  by  a  creative  fiat,  io  the 
listless  passivity  of  the  subject.  And  vhen  repentance  has  oc- 
curred, the  sinner  will  usually  find  the  special  obstacles  that  had 
prevented  it,  to  be  the  most  ensnaring  of  any  in  his  future  course, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  recovered  from  a  particular  vice.  His 
progress  away  from  them,  and  his  strength  against  them,  will  be 
gradual,  and  his  history  illustrate  the  law  of  habit,  in  respect 
both  to  the  sin  and  the  holiness  of  men.  This  feature  is  observ- 
able in  all  changes  of  character,  and  not  least  in  the  highest  of 
all  changes,  that  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  apostacy  to  recon- 
ciliation with  God.  And  the  reference  here  is,  to  the  intent 
that  it  may  contribute  its  influence  to  divest  that  event  of  need- 
less mystery,  and  to  exhibit  it  as  a  rational  process  in  accordance 
with  light  in  the  understanding,  and  convictions  in  the  sensibil- 
ities of  the  soul. 

This  view  of  the  obstacles  to  piety  accords,  it  is  believed,  as 
well  with  the  lessons  of  experience  as  with  the  nature  of 
mind,  nor  is  it  in  conflict  with  the  phraseology  of  the  Bible. 
The  "  cannot"  there  found,  is  always  that  of  popular  use.  It 
is  correlated  with  facts  that  have  arisen  in  the  history  of  the 
a^ent, — with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  found — with 
his  sinful  and  depraved  habits  and  state — with  the  variety  and 
strength  of  those  hinderances  which  have  accumulated  upon  him 
in  the  ways  of  sin.  It  refers  to  what  is  predicable  of  man  since 
the  fall, — of  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  sinful  habit,  in  the 
progress  of  human  history,  and  of  temptation  from  without, 
acting  on  the  course  and  character  of  man.  To  recur  to  a  pre- 
vious illustration,  it  is  the  inability  of  the  drunkard  to  refrain 
from  his  cups,— of  the  voluptuary,  to  forego  his  pleasures, — of 
the  idle  man  to  shake  off  his  sloth.  It  is  the  inability  of  one 
addicted  to  falsehood  to  speak  the  truth — of  the  "  swearer"  to 
cease  his  profaneness,  or  "  of  them  accustomed  to  do  evil," 
in  any  form,  "  to  learn  to  do  well :" — and  those  hinderances  are 
so  accumulated  and  prevailing,  and  their  practical  views  so 
entirely  uniform,  that  they  are  well  described,  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  speech,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  and  of  common 
life.  ^^  Joseph's  brethren  nated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  to  him."  "  Ye  cannot  serve  God,"  says  Joshua, "  for 
he  is  a  holy  God."  "  For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  e^^es  they  have  closed; 
lest  at  any  time  they  should  see  vnth  then:  eyes,  and  hear  with 
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their  ears,  and  should  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them."  These  are  thewords  of 
Christ  in  immediate  connectioni  with  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  very  graphically  describe  the  effects  of  a  long  abuse  of 
privilege,  and  great  degeneracy  in  sin.  "  How  can  ye,  being 
evil,  speak  gocnd  things  ?'*  "  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  ex- 
cept the  Father,  which  sent  me,  draw  him."  This  last  is  justly 
esteemed  a  strong  passage,  but  if  the  scope  of  the  paragraph 
containing  it  admits  of  its  being  applied  to  the  specific  sub- 
ject of  conversion,  the  difficulty  in  the  case  was  not  the  want  of 
competent  powers  for  the  discharge  of  duty,  *^  but  erroneous 
opinions — pride,  obstinacy,  self-conceit,  and  a  deep  felt  con- 
tempt for  Jesus  ;"*  as  is  obvious  from  the  next  verse,  which 
says,  '^  Every  man  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the 
Father,  cometh  unto  me." 

No  view  of  the  hinderances  to  conversion  should  be  enter- 
tained, which  shall  lessen  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  dispensing 
the  truth  or  in  receiving  and  obeying  it.  This  event,  as  be-  - 
fore  remarked,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely  arbitrary  and 
sovereign  act  of  God,  sustainmg  no  perceived  relation  to  the 
means  employed  in  it,  but  strictly  of  the  nature  of  a  consequence 
of  those  means,  and  resulting  from  considerations  of  truth  and 
obligation,  made  prevalent,  and  inducing  repentance;  as 
choice  results  in  other  things.  The  gracious  economy  of  the 
Spirit  does  not  change  the  relations  of  the  subject.  '^  He  takes 
of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  unto  us."  The  truth  is 
the  instrument  and  channel  of  his  power.  This  indispensable 
and  sufficient  agency  is  but  our  encouragement  in  the  direction 
of  the  truth  for  all  the  issues  for  which  we  commend  it  to  the 
understandings  and  consciences  of  men,  for  their  conversion, 
sanctification,  and  eventual  salvation. 

V.  A  just  consideration  of  the  province  of  the  Will. 

The  will  is  inherently  capable  of  varying  its  volitions.  It 
need  not  of  necessity  follow  the  track  of  previously  prevailing 
habits  and  desires.  It  may  at  any  time  change  its  choice  with 
respect  to  any  subject,  on  sufficiently  appreciated  inducements 
thereto.  It  may  choose  right  to-day,  though  it  never  has  be- 
fore. Desires,  passions,  habits,  biases,  propensities,  by  which- 
soever name  the  state  of  the  affections  is  referred  to,  when  cor- 
related with  choice,  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  motives 

•  Barnes. 
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JDfluencing  choice ;  and  choice  implies  a  deci^ioo  in  view  of 
conflicting  motives,  those  supplied  from  reason,  conscience, 
truth ;  the  Spirit  may  preraii  against  those  from  passion  and 
habit,  propensity,  or  evil  counsel.  They  always  do  in  a  change 
for  the  better,  they  fail  to  do  it  in  a  change  for  the  worse.  The 
lover  of  ^'  strong  drink"  may^supply  considerations  from  reason 
and  conscience,  the  love  of  family  or  reputation — or  his  fiiend 
may-^that  shall  get  him  triumphantly  past  his  accustomed 
haunt  of  dissipation,  and  take  him  home  unharmed  to-day  to 
the  bosom  of  an  anxious  family,  though  it  has  not  been  done  be* 
fore  for  months  or  years.  Our  first  parents,  though  ^  created  in 
the  image  of  God,"  could  sin,  and  did,  ri^bt  abreast  of  all  pre- 
vious habit  and  propensity.  Their  expenence,  and  habits,  and 
propensities  could  not  have  been  taken  away,  as  an  indispen* 
sable  prerequisite  to  the  entrance  of  temptation.  They  were 
met  by  ten^ation,  and  by  it  overcome.  They  were  not,  by  a 
sovereign  act  of  God,  previously  withdrawn.  They  were  put 
'  upon  the  field  of  strife,  and  through  Satanic  art  and  influence 
brought  under,  and  temptation  prevailed,  and  that,  too,  against 
truth,  obligation,  and  sweet  experience  of  the  love  of  God. 
Angels,  with  biases  and  propensities  the  growth  of  ages,  we 
know  not  how  long,  in  the  full  sunlight  of  God's  countenance, 
were  not  impervious  to  temptation,  to  a  counter  course  of  con- 
duct, and  temptation  prevailed  with  them — inducements  to  sin 
overcame  their  long  sustained  and  fortified  propensities  to  holi- 
ness,— quenched  the  light  of  all  their  experience  of  the  per- 
fections and  worthiness  of  God.  They  became  apostates  even 
without  the  example  or  influence  of  any  other  being  in  the 
universe,  in  the  direction  of  revolt.  Redeemed  men  or  angels 
now,  are  not  continued  in  holiness  because  of  incapacity  to  be 
influenced  by  motives  to  do  wrong,  but  through  an  economy 
securing  the  preponderance  of  motives  in  a  right  direction. 
Men  are  turned  from  their  accustomed  courses  and  habits  from 
various  considerations, — from  prudential  reasons  sometimes — 
from  public  and  patriotic  motives — from  love  of  kindred, — of 
partner  or  child.  Conflicting  passions  and  appetites  may  alter- 
nately gain  ascendency.  These  are  matters  of  daily  obser- 
vation, and  with  the  resources  of  influence,  found  in  the  truth 
and  Spirit  of  God,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intelligent  nature 
and  susceptibilities  of  man,  is  it  wonderful,  that  he  should  turn 
from  sin  to  holiness — from  the  service  of  idols  to  his  rightful 
Lord  and  Redeemer  ? 
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The  views  expressed  in  this  artide,  help  to  define  and  con- 
centrate the  agency  of  the  church  as  a  worker  together  with 
God  in  the  gospel.  They  set  aside  diverting  influences,  which 
are  wont  to  obtrude  themselves  upon  our  path ;  and  give  di- 
rectness to  the  efforts  which  we  are  commanded  to  make  in  be- 
half of  the  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  those  in  sin. 

Among  the  helps  here  indicated  is  that  in  relation  to  prayer. 
The  resort  in  prayer  as  connected  with  the  inculcation  and  re- 
sults of  truth,  is  not  in  abatement  of  the  perceived  responsibilities 
of  preaching  or  hearing  the  word,  but  itt  furtherance  of  them. 
It  is  seeking  a  co-ordinate,  efficacious  influence  with  and  for  the 
truth — to  deepen  its  impression — to  quicken  the  sensibilities  of 
the  mind  in  view  of  it,  to  secure  the  submission  of  the  S0ul  to 
the  claims  of  God,  propounded  in  the  gospel,  and  to  induce  re- 
pentance, and  cordial  faith  and  love,  and  every  Christian  grace. 

These  views  illustrate  the  importance  of  discrimintUing  truth ; 
of  availing  ourselves  of  the  laws  of  mmd  in  dispensing  it  5  of 
falling  in  with  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner,  and  making  all 
that  IS  said  to  him,  intelligently  to  aid  conviction  and  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  We  know  not  but  that  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  conversion  may  be  as  truly  embarrassed,  and  his  agency 
thwarted,  through  unskilfulness  in  the  application  of  the  truth, 
as  by  inattention  and  diversion  of  mind  in  the  hearer. 

Finally.  These  views  indicate  the  nature  of  the  address 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  inquiring  sinner*  It  should  lay 
intelligently  on  his  conscience,  his  sin  and  guilt  and  grounds  of 
condemnation ;  the  claims  of  truth  upon  him  as  a  rational,  ac- 
countable creature,  under  every  obligation  to  love  God  with  all 
his  heart.  It  should  represent  these  claims  as  immediate  and 
overwhelming — instant  upon  him  with  ever  increasing  weight 
until  he  submits,  and  turns  to  God.  It  should  admit  that  no 
doctrine  of  the  Bible,  nor  relation  of  the  subject,  advises  the 
sinner  to  wait  where  he  is,  until  by  some  extraneous  afflatus, 
irrespective  of  truth  and  conviction,  he  is  borne  within  the  en- 
closures of  the  kingdom,  he  knows  not  how  or  why.  He  must 
not  be  encouraged  in  the  idea  that  he  is  merely  the  subject  of 
influence  in  this  matter ;  that  he  is  but  the  passive  recipient  of  the 
process  in  which  he  is  changed  from  nature  to  grace,  and  that 
if  he  but  hold  himself  subject  to  this  action  upon  him,  the  fur* 
ther  responsibility  of  the  issue  is  not  his.  Such  a  position  mis- 
conceives the  doctrine  o(  divine  influence^  the  laws  of  mind^  and 
the  nature  of  conversion,  and,  while  the  sinner  retains  it,  is  like 
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a  mountain  of  ice  in  his  way.  Wis  true  position  in  securing 
every  help  from  without,  is  that  of  an  active  and  immediate 
responsibility  to  truth ;  that  of  mental  effort  at  compliance  with 
just  what  God  requires ;  that  of  concentrating  the  constitoent 
elements  of  his  being  on  that  which  the  Saviour  meant  whea 
he  said,  '*  Repent,  and  believe  the  gospel." 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  our  help  in  repenting  and  hdiei^ 
ingy  and  m  the  very  process  thereof,  on  a  reqK>nsibility  wholly 
our  own.  It  is  in  '^  working  out  our  own  salvation,"  that  ^  God 
works  b  us  both  to  will  and  to  do." 

The  address  should  inculcate  this  re^nsibility,  and  aim  at 
convincing  the  sinner  that,  until  he  repents  of  sin  and  believes 
on  Christ,  he  i?  disowning  the  truth,  and  re^sting  and  grieving 
the  Holy  Ghost.  That  his  only  resort  is  in  coming  at  once  to 
the  mercy-seat,  in  penitence  and  humiliation  of  ^irit,  and  cast- 
ing himself  as  one  self-ruined  and  perishing,  on  die  provi- 
sions of  grace  there  revealed.  There  and  then  it  is  that  reconci- 
liation takes  place — that  his  character,  state,  and  destiny  change, 
and  that  he  consistently  has  hope,  as  a  child  and  an  heir  of  God. 


ARTICLE    IV. 


CHARACTER  AND  ThEOLOGY  OF  THE  LaTER  RoMAMS. 
Bj  the  Rer.  Albert  Smith,  Prof,  of  Rhetoric  and  Eoflish  Literetwe,  Middlebarf  College,  Vt 

In  a  recent  number  of  this  work,*  we  undertook  to  show 
that  the  early  Romans  were  not  less  remarkable  for  pro- 
bity, frugality,  chastity,  patriotism,  good  faith,  and  general 
morality,  than  for  the  valor,  fortitude,  and  perseverance,  by  which 
they  conquered  the  world.  These  known  and  admired  features 
in  the  character  of  that  celebrated  people,  we  traced  to  the  re- 
ligion that  prevailed  among  them  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
national  existence — a  religion  which  we  maintain  to  have  been, 
in  some  important  respects,  superior  to  that  more  imaginative 

•  No,  18,  Article  I. 
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and  splendid,  but  at  the  same  time  more  sensual  and  corrupting 
system,  which  was  afterwards  received  from  the  Grecian  world, 
and  established  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  simplicity.  We  attempted 
to  prove  that  the  first  religion  of  the  Romans  embraced  the  ele-* 
ments  of  a  right  theolo^,  and  that  it  exerted  a  highly  favorable 
influence  over  the  national  habits,  manners,  and  institutions. 
The  worship  of  a  Deity  under  simple  forms  and  without  images; 
a  deeply-seated  reverence  for  the  Divinity  and  for  sacred  things; 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  superintending  providence  of 
God ;  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  are  fundamental  principles 
of  true  religion.  To  the  existence  in  the  public  mind  of  these 
elements  of  theological  belief  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
character  is,  we  thmk,  to  be  ascribed.  On  these  as  its  founda- 
tion rests  the  colossal  fabric  of  Roman  greatness. 

The  present  Article  is  designed  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
former.  We  propose  to  show  that  in  later  times  there  was,  in 
the  Roman  character,  a  striking  change  for  the  worse ;  that  this 
change  is  not  to  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
luxury,  aud  the  influx  of  foreign  vices,  but  chiefly  to  a  preceding 
change  in  the  national  religion  consequent  on  the  introduction  of 
Grecian  modes  of  thought,  the  spread  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
and  especially  the  establishment  at  Rome  of  the  worship  of  the 
"  human  Olympus"  of  the  Greeks.  A  few  additional  remarks 
will  make  it  evident  that  the  general  corruption  of  morals  in 
the  later  periods  of  Roman  history,  the  overthrow  of  liberty, 
and  the  final  downfall  of  the  Empire,  are  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  defectiveness  of  education,  and  the  want  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction. 

I.  The  description  which  has  been  given*  of  the  character 
and  manners  of  the  Romans  is  true  only  of  the  earlier 
centuries  of  their  history.  If  the  state  of  morals  and  the 
mode  of  life,  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic  and  un- 
der the  empire,  be  placed  beside  the  preceding  account,  a 
striking  difference  will  be  observed.  The  simplicity,  the  integ- 
rity, the  frugality,  the  industry,  the  good  faith,  the  patriotism 
of  former  days  are  gone,  and  in  place  of  these  good  qualities 
the  most  destructive  vices  have  become  prevalent  This  change 
was  effected  gradually.  The  Romans  maintained  their  early 
character  for  upwards  of  five  centuries,  until  the  times  of  the 

•  Vol.  IX.  pp.  258—264. 
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second  Punic  war,  and  in  the  seventh  century  from  the  founding 
of  the  cit)r  corruption  became  general.  The  destruction  of 
Carthage  is  the  period  commonly  referred  to  as  the  turning 
point  of  the  national  manners,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  follow- 
ing century  nearly  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  vir- 
tues. Sallust,  who  lauds  so  highly  the  virtues  of  the  early 
Romans,  is  veiy  explicit  in  regard  to  the  degeneracy  of  their 
descendants.  He  represents  Jugurtha,  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  as  acting  on  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Romans  were 
entirely  destitute  of  principle.  When  this  Numidian  prince 
was  departing  from  Rome,  having  often  looked  back  upon  it  in 
silence,  he  at  last  broke  out  into  these  remarkable  words  :*  "  A 
city  set  up  for  sale,  and  soon  to  perish  if  a  buyer  can  be  found  P' 
— a  prediction  that  was  speedily  verified.  This  historian  de- 
scribes the  state  of  morals  in  the  time  of  the  Catilinian  war  in 
language  which  will  not  endure  a  literal  translation.  **  It  is 
worth  while,  when  you  have  observed  the  houses  and  country- 
seats  piled  up  like  so  many  cities,  to  examine  the  temples  of  the 
gods  built  by  our  ancestors,  the  most  religious  of  men.  But  they 
adorned  the  shrines  of  the  gods  with  piety,  and  their  own  bouses 
with  glory  :  nor  did  they  deprive  the  conquered  of  any  thing  ex- 
cept the  power  of  doing  injury.  While  their  descendants, 
effeminate  wretches,  with  the  most  crying  injustice,  take  away 
from  their  allies  all  those  things  which  as  conquerors  their  brave 
ancestors  had  left  even  to  their  enemies :  as  though  to  do  injury 
and  to  exercise  dominion  were  one  and  the  same  tning.'*  "Nor 
were  licentiousness,  gaming,  and  other  refined  gratifications  less 
prevalent.  The  sexes  relinquished  all  regard  to  chastity.  Sea 
and  land  were  ransacked  for  all  kinds  of  dainties  to  gratify  the 
palate.  They  slept  before  the  time  of  sleep;  they  waited 
neither  for  hunger,  nor  thirst,  nor  cold,,  nor  fati^e ;  but  all 
were  anticipated  by  way  of  luxury.  These  things  mflamed  the 
youth  when  their  resources  failed,  to  the  commission  of  crimes."t 
Augustine  confirms  the  representations  of  Sallust,  and  re- 
remarks :  "  Other  writers  also  express  their  assent  to  these 
things,  although  in  a  much  less  eloquent  style."J    The  same 

*  Urbem  venalem,  ct  mature  perituram,  si  emptorem  inve- 
nerit.— Bell*  Jug.,  §  35. 

t  Bell.  Cat.,  §  12,  13. 

X  £t  alii  scriptores  in  haec  consentiunt,  quamvis  eloqoio 
multum  imparl. — J)e  Civ.  Dei.  II.  18. 
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Christian  father  adds:  '^  See  the  Roman  republic  (facts  which 
I  do  not  first  state,  but  which  were  advanced  long  before  the 
comine  of  Christ,  by  those  authors  from  whom  these  things  are 
drawn)  gradually  changed,  and  from  a  very  fair  and  excellent, 
made  a  most  vile  and  profligate  state.  See,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  and  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  the 
ancient  manners,  not  gradually  supplanted^  as  before,  but  swept 
away  like  a  torrent,  insomuch  that  the  youth  were  corrupted 
by  luxury  and  avarice."*  This  writer  brings  forward  in  the 
same  connection  the  comments  of  Cicero  on  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet  Ennius,  that  the  Roman  greatness  had  its  origin  and 
support  in  the  excellent  character  of  the  fathers  of  the  state. 
^*  Moribus  antiquis  stat  res  Romana,  virisque.''  *'  Which  line," 
says  he,  "  he  seems  to  have  expressed  like  an  oracle,  with  equal 
brevity  and  truth.  For  the  men,  without  the  aid  of  such  morals, 
or  the  morals,  had  not  these  men  controlled  the  power,  would 
neither  of  them  have  been  able  to  found,  or  so  long  to  maintain 
80  great  and  widely  extended  a  republic.  Thus  before  our  re- 
collection, the  morals  of  our  country  produced  excellent  men, 
and  excellent  men  preserved  the  ancient  morals,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  ancestors.  But  when  our  generation  had  re- 
ceived the  republic,  like  a  very  beautiful  pamting,  although 
fading  through  age,  it  not  only  neglected  to  restore  it  to  its  for- 
mer freshness,  but  it  even  took  no  care  to  preserve  so  much  as 
the  form,  and  as  it  were  the  faintest  outlines.  How  much  then 
remains  of  those  ancient  morals,  on  which  he  said  the  Roman 
power  depended,  when  they  are  so  consigned  to  oblivion,  that 
so  far  from  being  cultivated,  they  are  even  unknown  t  And 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  men  ?  For  the  morals  perished  through 
a  want  of  the  men,  of  which  great  calamity  we  have  not  only 
to  trace  the  causes,  but  also  like  culprits  to  clear  ourselves  from 
guilt.  For  by  our  own  corruption,  and  not  by  any  accident,  we 
retain  the  republic  only  in  name ;  while  in  reality  we  have  lost 
it  long  since."!    It  ^  needless,  as  Sallust  observes,  to  exhibit  at 

•  De  Civ.  Dei.  II.  19. 

f  De  Civ.  Dei.  II.  21.  In  this  connection  the  remarks  of 
a  modern  writer  on  the  Fame  passages  from  Ennius  and  Cicero, 
may  be  interesting.  ^'  It  was  her  morals  which  raised  Rome 
to  such  a  height  of  glory  ;  and  these  morals,  which  the  fear  of 
the  gods  maintained^  relaxed  as  soon  as  the  great  ceased  by  their 
example  to  cherish  among  the  people  this  regard  for  the  reli- 
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large  the  redundancy  of  proof  which  every  portion  of  the  later 
periods  of  the  Roman  history  furnishes  of  the  total  degeneracy 
of  morals  that  prevailed.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
graphic  and  glowing  picture  given  by  Seneca  of  the  general 
corruption : — 

« These  so  many  thousands  hastening  to  the  forum  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  how  base  are  their  lawsuits,  how  much  more  base 
the  advocates  who  manage  them !  One  summons  his  father  to 
court  for  things  which  ought  rather  to  be  praised.  Another 
joins  issue  with  his  mother.  A  third  comes  forward  as  an  in- 
former against  a  crime  of  which  himself  is  more  evidently 
fuilty.  The  judge  is  elected  to  condemn  the  very  things  which 
e  has  done,  and  the  circle  of  bystanders,  corrupted  by  the  smooth 
representations  of  the  }>atron,  side  with  the  injuring  party. 
Why  should  I  specify  individaal  cases  1  Whtn  you  see  the 
Forum  thronged  by  the  multitude^  the  Septa  filled  with  the  rush 
of  the  whole  crowd,  and  that  Circus  where  the  people  show 
themselves  in  the  largest  collections,  be  sure  of  this,  that  the 
amount  of  vice  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  Be- 
tween those  citizens  whom  you  see  in  the  ^arb  of  peace,  there 
is  nevertheless  no  peace.  A  trifling  consideration  is  sufficient 
to  induce  them  to  destroy  each  other.      No  one  is  profited  ex- 

gion  of  their  fathers.  It  is  to  the  ancient  morals,  and  to  the 
great  men  whom  they  had  formed,  that  Ennius  attribates  the 
greatness  of  Rome.  Cicero,  in  quoting  this  verse  of  Ennias, 
confesses  that  there  remained  nothing  of  the  ancient  morality 
which  had  supported  the  republic.  That  virtuous  people  who 
would  select  only  virtuous  men  to  rule  them,  no  longer  existed, 
and  if  they  had  existed,  in  whom  among  the  great  would  they 
have  found  those  ancient  virtues  %  It  is  sufficient  to  read  the 
descriptions  which  Cicero  himself  has  given  us  in  different 
places,  of  the  characters  of  his  cotemporaries,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  corruption  had  already  reached  its  height,  and  that 
Titus  Livy  was  in  the  right  in  saying  that  '  their  vices  bad  come 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  could  neither  bear  them  nor  endure 
the  application  of  a  remedy.'  '  We  no  loncrer  recognize  that 
religious  people  of  whose  good  faith  anj  probity  Polybius 
boasts  so  much.  The  great  ridiculed  the  auspices  ;  the  minis- 
ters of  religion  performed  the  ceremonies  with  more  than  neg- 
ligence, and  soon  there  was  left  no  restraint  upon  ambition  on 
the  one  side,  and  corruption  on  the  other.' " — De  Beaufort, 
Republique  Romaine,  I.  354. 
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cept  by  the  injury  of  his  neighbor.  The  fortunate  they  hate ; 
the  unfortunate  they  despise.  Oppressed  by  those  above  them, 
in  their  turn  they  abuse  their  inferiors.  They  are  distracted  by 
opposing  passions.  They  desire  all  thin^  brought  to  ruin  for 
the  sake  of  a  small  gratification  and  a  pitiful  booty.  Their  life 
is  like  that  of  the  Gladiators,  who  fight  with  the  same  persons 
with  whom  they  live.  This  is  an  assemblage  of  wild  beasts : 
except  that  brutes  abstain  from  waging  war  with  their  own 
kind,  whereas  these  delight  in  mutual  laceration.  Only  in  this 
one  thin^  do  they  differ  from  brute  animals,  that  the  latter  have 
compassion  on  those  who  nourish  them,  while  these  devour  even 
those  by  whom  they  are  supported.  Never  will  the  wise  man 
cease  to  be  angry  [with  crime]  if  he  once  begins.  All  thin^ 
are  filled  with  crimes  and  vices.  More  is  committed  than  it  is 
possible  to  remedy  by  coercion.  A  monstrous  contest  for 
supremacy  in  guilt  is  carried  on.  The  love  of  sinning  increases 
daily,  and  shame  is  continually  diminished.  Laying  aside  re- 
spect for  what  is  good  and  just,  lust  rushes  on  whithersoever  it 
will.  Crimes  are  no  longer  concealed  :  they  come  forth  before 
our  eyes.  So  public  has  abandoned  wickedness  become,  and  so 
powerful  is  it  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  innocence  is  not  merely 
rare,  but  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Think  you  that  these  are  in- 
dividuals or  but  a  few  who  have  violated  law  ?  On  all  sides, 
as  if  at  a  concerted  signal,  they  rush  forth  to  the  utter  confound- 
ing of  right  and  wrong. 

Non  hospes  ab  hospite  lulus, 

NoQ  socer  a  ^enero :  fralrum  quoque  gratia  rara  eet. 
Imminet  exilio  vir  conjugie,  ilia  mariti, 
Lurida  terribiles  misceat  aconita  novercce, 
Filius  ante  diem  patrios  ioquirit  in  annoa. 

And  how  small  a  part  of  the  crimes  is  this?  He  has  not 
described  the  hostile  camps  drawn  from  the  same  families  and 
neighborhoods,  the  clashing  oaths  of  parents  and  children,  the 
torch  applied  by  the  citizen  to  his  own  country,  troops  of  fu- 
rious horsemen  galloping  around  to  search  out  the  hiding  places 
of  the  proscribed,  the  fountains  rendered  deadly  by  poisons, 
pestilence  purposely  created,  the  trench  dug  around  be- 
sieged parents,  the  prisons  overflowing,  fires  raging  throup;h 
whole  cities,  deplorable  abuses  of  power,  secret  conspiracies 
for  dominion  and  for  the  public  ruin,  those  things  gloried  in 
which  while  they  can  be  suppressed  are  regarded  as  crimes, 
robberies  and  rapes,  and  language  itself  defiled  with  obscenity. 
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Add  now  the  peijuries  of  the  public  faith,  treaties  broken, 
whatever  is  not  defended  by  force  carried  oflF  as  the  booty  <rf 
the  stranger,  swindlings,  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  for  which 
three  places  of  public  justice  are  not  sufficient.  If  you  wish 
the  wise  man  to  exercise  as  much  displeasure  as  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  crimes  demand,  he  must  not  be  angry  merely,  be 
must  rave/'* 

It  need  not  be  asked  whether  such  a  state  as  Seneca  has  here 
described  could  be  free.  A  civil  despotbm,  with  the  mockery 
of  a  senate  and  of  freedom,  had  already  usurped  the  seat  of 
liberty,  spon  to  be  displaced  by  a  military  domination  still  more 
terrible.  And  the  remaining  history  of  the  empire  is  a  contin- 
uous record  of  atrocities,  in  number  and  enormity  as  much  ex- 
ceeding any  similar  developments  of  depravity  which  the  black 
scroll  of  humanity  exhibits,  as  the  theatre  on  which  they  were 
performed  was  grander  and  more  magnificent  than  any  other 
.which  has  displayed  its  pageantry  before  the  eyes  of  men. 
*  11.  There  is  a  question  of  some  interest  which,  at  thb  stage 
of  the  investigation,  is  worthy  of  examination.  Was  the  great 
change  in  the  Roman  character  which  has  been  pointed  out, 
produced  solely  or  chiefly  by  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  republic,  the  introduction  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  the  con- 
taminating influence  of  the  vices  of  other  nations  1  The  tri- 
umph of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of 
the  nation,  are  commonly  referred  to  as  causes  of  new  moral  evils 
to  the  state.  This  result  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  by  some 
of  the  wisest  Romans.  It  was  owing  to  such  views  that  Scipio 
Nasica  (Augustine  De  Civ.  Dei.  II.  18)  was  unwilling  that 
Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  With  the  extension  of  the  em- 
pire, the  honor  and  profit  connected  with  the  public  offices  were 
increased.  Sallust  evidently  regards  this  extension,  with  the 
ease  and  luxury  which  followed,  as  the  great  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  virtue  and  the  general  corruption  I'he  Roman  con- 
quests in  Western  Asia,  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  the 
refinements  of  Grecian  art,  and  the  effeminate  vices  of  the 
East,  are  particularly  referred  to  as  sources  of  the  national  de- 
cay. "  The  Romans  amalgamated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  Illyricum,  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Spain,  and  Britain ;  or  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  were  converted  into  Romans. 
The  case  was  entirely  different  with  Greece,  and  still  more  with 

*  De  Ira,  II.  7,  8,  9. 
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the  proTinces  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Roman  colonies^  mer> 
chants,  magistrates  and  soldiers,  in  the  last  named  provinces, 
made  so  small  a  number  in  comparison  with  the  natives,  that 
they  were  not  able  to  supplant  either  their  laws  and  customs, 
or  their  language  and  religion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  matter 
of  complaint  from  the  earliest  times,  wherever  the  Roman  le- 
gions trod  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  ground,  that  the  brave  war> 
riors  of  Italy,  under  the  sky  of  Asia  and  Egypt,-  became  ener- 
vate, and  that  they  received  the  vices  and  superstitions  of  the 
vanquished  instead  of  imparting  to  these  their  mode  of  thinking 
and  morals.  When  these  degenerate  Romans  returned  to  their 
native  land,  they  of  course  brought  with  them  the  vices  and 
superstitions  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  infected 
with  them  the  hitherto  uncorrupted  mass  of  the  people.  This 
was  done  by  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
who  were  brought  to  Rome  by  a  desire  of  gain,  by  ambition,  and 
by  the  wish  to  find  protection  against  oppression,  or  satisfaction 
for  injustice  which  they  had  suffered."* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  statement  is  substantially  correct. 
By  the  extension  of  the  empire  the  Romans  lost  in  virtue  what 
they  gained  in  power,  and  their  intercourse  with  conquered  na- 
tions proved  destructive  to  their  morals.  But  it  may  still  be  asked, 
^  In  what  manner  was  this  result  produced  1  Were  the  ener- 
vating effects  of  luxury  and  ease,  the  vicious  examples  of  the 
nations  whom  their  arms  subdued,  and  the  corrupting  influences 
of  extensive  political  domination  the  only  moral  causes  which 
undermined  the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  and  finally  overthrew  the 
vast  fabric  of  their  power?  Why  was  not  the  Roman  charac- 
ter able  to  abide  the  test  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  the  pros- 
perity which  its  own  excellence  secured  1  Did  the  influences 
by  which  that  character  was  formed  at  length  cease  to  exist  1 
or  were  the  noUe  qualities  to  which  those  influences  had  given 
birth,  at  last  extirpated  by  ^^agonist  causes  introduced  in  later 
ages?'  In  the  early  ages,  t^Romans  were  a  rude  and  simple 
nation  of  warlike  husbandmen,  possessed  of  a  small  territory, 
without  the  means  of  gratifying  avarice,  and  free  from  tempta- 
tion to  foreign  vices.  But  this  primitive  rudeness,  and  this 
freedom  from  temptation  was  not  the  caicse  of  their  virtues. 
Other  heathen  nations  in  the  same  state  of  civilization  have 
been  entirely  destitute  of  such  noble  traits  of  character.    These 

*  Meiners  Geschichte  der  Religionen,  I.  122. 
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admirable  qaalities  were  produced  by  the  institutions  which  ex- 
isted among  them — institutions  whose  foundations  were  laid  in 
religious  belief.  In  later  ages  the  Romans  became  as  profligate 
and  abandoned  as  they  had  been  upright,  temperate,  and  pa* 
triotic.  At  this  period  they  were  poss^sed  of  great  power,  and 
exposed  to  new  causes  of  corruption.  Those  causes  doubtless 
exerted  their  influence.  But  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
was  not  wholly  external.  It  was  something  more  than  new 
relations  to  other  nations  which  overthrew  the  virtues  of  the 
Romans.  There  was  an  essential  change  in  their  institutions. 
Religion  was  overthrown.  While  other  influences  tended  to 
this  result,  the  removal  of  religious  belief  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  causes  which 
brought  down  the  Romans  from  the  height  of  moral  greatness, 
as  well  as  of  military  glory- and  political  power,  which  they  had 
reached.    This  we  shall  now  attempt  to  prove. 

III.  The  most  important  features  of  the  religion  of  the  early 
Romans  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  discussion  of  that  part  of 
the  subject.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  state  reli- 
gious belief  had  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and  that  the  in- 
stitutions of  Numa  gave  direction  and  strength  to  this  belieC 
Whether  the  length  of  Numa's  life,  or  some  other  cause  be  as- 
signed, the  religious  spirit  of  his  institutions  became  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  national  habits  of  thought  and  feehng. 
A  change  afterwards  took  place ;  but  this  change  was  unques- 
tionably gradual.  Dionysius  does  indeed  state,*  that  during 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  successor  of  Numa,  many  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  were  neglected.  He  says,  also,  that 
under  this  martial  prince  the  people  became  not  only  more  war- 
like, but  also  more  avaricious,  and  that  they  neglected  their 
husbandry.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  represents  the  first  act 
of  Ancus  Martius  to  have  been  a  speech  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  which  he  points  out  the  evils  that  had  come 
from  the  abuses  which  had  crept  in.  Praising  the  pious  and 
peaceful  institutions  of  his  grandfather,  he  exhorted  the  people 
to  return  to  agriculture  and  the  grazing  of  cattle,  and  to  abstain 
from  violence  and  rapine.  At  we  same  time  receiving  from  the 
priests  the  sacred  writings  of  Numa,  he  transcribed  them  afredi, 
and  set  them  up  in  public  that  they  might  be  open  to  examina- 
tion.   It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  sixth  century  from 

*  Antiq.  Rom.  III.  36. 
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the  founding  of  the  city,  the  forms  of  religion  had  been  so  much 
changed,  that  when  Numa's  books  had  been  accidentally  dis- 
covered, it  was  thought  prudent  by  the  senate  to  have  them 
burnt.*  But  the  external  drapery  of  religion  is  of  inferior 
importance,  so  long  as  its  essential  elements  remain  unchanged. 
These  have  their  seat  in  the  national  belief.  It  is  by  the  sub- 
version of  these,  and  not  by  any  change  of  form,  that  religion 
is  overthrown.  It  has  been  shown  that  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries the  Romans  worshipped  the  D^ity  without  images ;  that  for 
a  much  longer  period  they  were  in  all  things  very  religious ; 
that  tliey  regarded  themselves  as  under  a  moral  government, 
admmistered  by  divine  power ;  and  that  they  believed  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  But  this  religious  groundwork  was  afterwards 
entirely  swept  away.  Commencing  with  the  establishment  of 
image-worship,  the  work  of  reform  went  on  from  step  to  step, 
till  the  religion  and  the  character  of  the  early  Romans  disap- 

E eared  togelher.f  The  influence  of  religion,  as  it  once  existed, 
as  been  described  in  the  words  of  Polybius.  Even  in  his  time, 
it  would  seem,  the  change  had  commenced.  It  need  not  be 
denied  that  the  refinements  of  Grecian  art  contributed  to  ener- 
vate the  stern  conquerors  of  that  ancient  home  of  liberty.  But 
it  was  the  skepticism  of  Greek  philosophy  that  cut  the  nerve  of 
the  Roman  character.  It  has  been  maintained  that  philosophy 
was  cultivated  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  state  is  opposed  to  such  a  supposition.  While 
other  sciences,  and  many  of  the  arts,  were  introduced,  and  cul- 
tivated to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  philosophy  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  as  a  distinct  branch  of  knowledge  till 
near  the  time  of  Cicero.  The  attention  of  the  Roman  youth 
was  first  turned  in  this  direction  by  the  philosophers  Carneades, 
Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  who,  near  the  close  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury from  the  founding  of  the  city,:|  were  sent  to  Rome  as  am- 
bassadors from  Athens.  Cicero  describes  one  of  them,  not 
only  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  an  orator  of  such  consummate  skill 
that  he  defended  no  proposition  which  he  did  not  establish,  and 
attacked  none  which  he  did  not  overthrow.^    It  is  not  strange 

•  Liv.  XL.  29.  t  De  Beaufort,  I.  363. 

t  Brucker.  Hist.  Philos.  286.     Cicero  De  Oratore,  II.  37. 
§De  Oratore  11.  38.    Carneadis  ver5  vis  incredibilis  ilia  di- 
cendi,  et  varietas,  perquam  esset  optanda  nobis ;  qui  nuUam 
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that  these  distinguished  men  were  able  to  enkindle  among  the 
Roman  youth  a  transient  zeal  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  But 
the  sterner  spirits  among  the  leading  men  at  Rome  at  that  pe- 
riod regarded  this  introduction  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  the 
forerunner  of  evils  to  the  state.  At  the  instance  of  Cato  the 
elder,  the  ambassadors  were  honorably  dismissed,  and  the 
youth  directed  to  study  the  laws  and  institutions  as  before. 
SocB  after,  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  even  rhttoricians,  were 
forbidden  to  live  at  Rome.  But  the  relation  of  Rome  to  other 
parts  of  the  world  had  become  such  that  it  was  found  impoon- 
ble  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  foreign  literature,  or  to  check 
the  spread  of  new  opinbns.  The  young  men  of  Rome  having 
obtained  the  command  of  armies  in  the  East,  came  in  contact 
with  the  cultivated  minds  of  Greece  and  other  countries,  and 
were  captivated  by  the  beauties  of  philosophy  and  the  charms 
of  eloquence.  The  acquaintance  with  philosophy  became  gen- 
eral,  and  exerted  so  much  influence,  that  Scipio  Africanus,  and 
others  like  him,  must  be  regarded  as  little,  if  at  all,  more  the 

Eroductions  of  the  Roman  than  of  the  Grecian  world.  Sylla 
rought  from  Asia  an  extensive  library,  containing  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  of  Theophrastus,  and  LucuUus  completed  the 
establishment  of  Greek  philosophy  at  Rome,  by  gathering 
around  him,  in  his  magnificent  retreat,  a  crowd  of  the  most 
eminent  philosophers  of  his  age.  From  his  time  all  the  Gre- 
cian sects  flourished  at  Rome.  The  judgment  of  Cato  proved 
correct ;  for  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  thinking  soon 
manifested  itself,  and  in  nothing  more  strikingly  than  in  refer- 
ence to  religion.  A  full  examination  of  the  tenets  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  difierent 
sects  at  Rome,  and  their  influence  there,  would  lead  to  a  mnch 
more  extensive  investigation  than  is  consistent  with  the  design 
of  this  article.  The  connection  of  the  Greek  philosophy  with 
the  religious  belief,  and  the  state  of  morals  m  the  later  times  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  will  be  sufficiently  evident 
from  a  brief  statement  of  the  prevailing  views  in  theology, 
which  we  will  now  make  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  these 
later  views  with  the  elements  of  religion  as  they  existed  in  the 
earlier  Roman  theology.  When  the  Greek  philosophy  had 
taken  root,  what  were  the  current  opinions  respectmg  the  exist- 

unquam  in  illis  sais  disputationibus  rem  defendil  qaam  non 
prob^it  I  nullam  oppngnavit,  quam  non  everteriu 
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ence  and  character  of  God,  the  divine  government,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ?  These  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  and  it 
is  on  these,  more  than  on  all  things  else,  that  individual  and 
national  morality  depend.  What  then  was  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  in  reference  to  these  in  the  later  days  of  Rome  ? 

1.  Rejection  of  the  natwTud  gods^  with  atheism  and  general 
skepticism,  became  extensively  prevalent. 

This  fact,  and  its  connection  with  philosophy,  are  distinctly 
stated  in  the  following  passage  from  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire :  "  The  spirit  of  inquiry,  prompted  by 
emulation  and  supported  by  freedom,  had  divided  the  public 
teachers  of  philosophy  into  a  variety  of  contending  sects ;  but 
the  ingenuous  youth  who,  from  every  part,  resorted  to  Athens 
and  the  other  seats  of  learning  in  the  Roman  empire,  were 
alike  instructed  in  every  school  to  reject  and  despise  the  religion 
of  the  multitude.  How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  a  philoso- 
pher should  accept  as  divine  truths,  the  idle  tales  of  the  poets, 
and  the  incoherent  traditions  of  antiquity ;  or  that  he  should 
adore  as  gods,  those  imperfect  beings  whom  he  must  have  des- 
pised as  rhen  !  Against  such  unworthy  adversaries  Cicero  con- 
descended to  employ  the  arms  of  reason  and  eloquence ;  but  the 
satire  of  Lucian  was  a  much  more  adequate,  as  well  as  more 
eflficacious  weapon.  We  may  be  well  assured,  that  a  writer 
conversant  with  the  world,  would  never  have  ventured  to  ex- 
pose the  gods  of  his  country  to  public  ridicule,  had  they  not 
already  been  the  objects  of  secret  contempt  among  the  polished 
and  enlightened  orders  of  society."* 

The  change  of  views  here  spoken  of  commenced  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  among  those  who  had  been  connected  with  the  ar- 
mies in  Greece.  But  as  indifference  to  the  spirit,  or  neglect  of 
the  forms  of  religion,  cannot  long  be  confined  to  the  leading  men 
of  a  nation,  the  new  sentiments  soon  became  general.  The 
proof  of  this  change  in  regard  to  religion  is  abundant  and  de- 
cisive. Of  all  the  ancient  writers,  no  one  refers  to  the  fact 
more  frequently  or  with  greater  explicitness  than  Dionysius. 
In  one  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the  subject  is  mentioned 
by  him,  after  having  described  the  solemn  religious  ceremonies 
with  which  the  kings,  and  after  their  expulsion,  the  consuls  and 
other  magistrates  were  inducted  into  office,  he  condemns  the 

•  I.  19. 
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neglect  or  perversion  of  them  in  his  own  time,  and  obsenres: 
^*  But  to  exhibit  the  extent  to  which  a  disregard  of  the  Deity 
prevails  among  some  at  the  present  day,  would  be  no  trifling 
work.*'*  The  testimony  of  Livy  to  the  same  effect  (vol  IX.  p. 
262,  Liv.  III.  20)  has  been  already  cited.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Grecian  influence  was  exerted  only  on  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  or  on  those  families  whose  sons  were  sent  to 
Athens  to  be  educated.  Education  at  Rome  came  eventoally 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Greeks,  so  that  even  the 
small  children  were  instructed  by  Greek  slaves.f  A  more  full 
description  of  the  results  of  the  prevailing  views  in  religion  is 
given  by  Miiller :  "  When  religion  became  more  and  more  the 
object  of  philosophical  doubt  and  thoughtless  mockery,  it  soon 
came  to  be  incapable  of  itisplring,  in  ordinary  men,  with  its 
former  majesty,  either  terror  or  consolation.  Under  the 
Caesars  all  the  gods  vanished  before  that  self-interest,  whose 
altar  was  the  palace.  Prosperous  vice  in  purple,  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  among  the  gods,  the  gods  inexorable  respecting  eternal 
Rome,  Augustus  in  unshaken  power,  Brutus  deserted,  Paetus 
Thrasea  the  victim  of  Nero — all  this  filled  well-disposed  men 
vnth  excusable  doubts  and  involuntary  contempt.  The  great- 
est minds  generalized  the  belief:  The  universe  is  Pliny's  Crod; 
God  is  every  thing  from  eternity,  in  every  thin^,  over  evenr 
thing,  and  it  is  vam  to  seek  him ;  he  fills  every  ming,  all  feel- 
ings, the  soul,  the  spirit  In  vain  the  stoic  senators  and  wiae 
men  contended  for  the  gods  of  old  Rome,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  religion,  against  the  rashness  of  the  age ;  in  vain  they  en- 
deavored to  found  the  new  structure  of  morals  on  philosophi- 
cal axioms,  (a  palace  on  a  groundwork  of  Mosaics,)  one  after 
another  of  which,  in  moments  of  the  omnipotence  of  pasdon, 
eave  way.  It  required  so  much  effort  to  live  after  mere  ideas, 
uiat  those  who  attempted  it  consisted  at  last  of  a  few  quiet  men, 
who  were  lost  in  the  other  sects."f 

Although  the  Epicurean  philosophy  met  at  first  with  much 

♦  Antiq.  Rom.  fl.  6.  See  also  II.  14,  24,  74.  III.  21.  V.  60. 
VII.  35.    VIII.  37.    X.  17. 

t  Kegels  Werke,  IX.  322. 

X  Allg.  Geschichte  I.  430—432.  In  regard  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Stoics  to  restore  the  power  of  relicion  by  connecting 
it  with  natural  philosophy,  see  Meiners  De  Vero  Deo,  pp.  270, 
271. 
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opposition  at  Rome,  yet  the  proof  is  conclushre  that  it  spread 
there  to  a  very  wide  extent.  It  was  embraced  by  many  distin- 
guished men,  and  Cicero  often  speaks  of  the  followers  of  Epi- 
curus as  very  numerous  at  Rome.*  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  af- 
£rmed  that  the  Epicureans  wholly  denied  the  existence  of  the 

Sods ;  but  their  system  certainly  rendered  such  beings  super- 
uous,  and  so  far  as  the  universe  is  concerned,  altogether  unim- 
portant.f  Epictetus  charges  them  with  getting  themselves 
made  priests  of  gods  which,  if  their  opinions  were  correct,  had 
no  exbtence,  and  with  interpreting  to  others  oracles  which  they 
themselves  despised.^  The  same  accusation  is  made  against 
them  by  Plutarch.§  It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  philosophy,  in  the  elegant  and  seductive  poem  of 
Lucretius,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  downfall  of  religion  at 
Rome.  "  While  Catullus  diverted  the  licentious  youth  with  vo- 
luptuous conceptions,''  says  Muller,  "  and  gave  refinement  to 
their  audacity,  Lucretius  excited  among  the  thinking  Romans 
dangerous  doubts  respecting  the  nature  of  things.  The  point 
of  view  to  which  he  conducted  them  was  opposed  to  that  on 
which  the  laws  and  virtue  of  Rome  were  founded,  and  accele- 
rated the  decline  of  morals  already  depraved  by  luxury.  In 
Lucretius  were  admired  the  majesty  of  ancient  poetry,  and  the 
seductive  charms  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in  the  germ.''|| 

2.  In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  the  views 
of  the  Epicureans,  and  indeed  the  prevailing  views  in  the  later 
times  of  Rome,  are  better  defined  and  more  certain  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  existence  of  God.  The  Epicureans  taught 
that  the  gods  live  a  happy  and  careless  life,  wholly  unconcerned 

♦  De  Finibus,  I.  7.  II.  25.       f  Brucker.  Hist.  Philos.  272. 

X  Diss.  II.     20.  §  2,  3,  4. 

§  Non  posse  suaviter  vivi  sec.  Epic.  22.  Take  the  comment 
and  translation  of  Neander.  "  How  painful  to  the  philoso- 
pher, if  he  had  a  human  heart,  to  be  obliged  to  stand  cold  as 
a  hypocrite,  where  men  were  assembled  on  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  business  of  the  heart !  He  utters  hypocritically 
— as  Plutarch  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  pious  heart  says — prayer 
and  adoration,  from  fear  of  the  multitude,  and  he  pronounces 
words  which  are  contrary  to  his  conviction,  and  while  he  sa- 
crifices, the  priest  who  kills  the  victim  appears  to  him  no  bet- 
ter than  a  cook."     Kirchengeschichte  I.  13. 

I  AUg.  Geschichte,  I.  181. 
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about  the  affairs  of  men.    The  world  was  not  created  b^es: 
nor  have  they  any  thing  to  do  with  its  government  ^ity 
neither  punish  the  bad,  nor  reward  the  good.    It  is  obvic'^ing 
this  view  of  the  divine  nature  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  C.  p. 
ligion.     This  was  clearly  seen  by  those  among  the  an  np- 
who  examined  the  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  and   by  H- 
more  distinctly  than  by  Cicero.*    The  Epicureans  did  indeed 
affirm  that  they  worshipped  the  gods  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  nature  as  beautiful  and  happy,  and  that  Epicr^y 
himself  wrote  books  respecting  piety  towards  the  gods.     *'  ill 
what  reason  do  you  urge,"  replied  Cotta,  "  that  men  sbouli  is 
mindful  of  the  gods,  when  the  gods  are  not  only  unmindft^e 
men,    but   care   for   nothing,  accomplish  nothing?"       on 
piety  is  justice  towards  the  gods ;  but  how  can  the  relatic     »•  ^ 
of  right  exist  between  us  and  them,  when  there  is  no  connec- 
tion whatever  between  God  and  man  ?"t  '-;4i' 

He  maintains  that  the  mere  existence  of  superior  beings     ^ 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  religion.     These  higher  beings  inlt^i 
have  some  connection  with  the  world.    Men  must  be  dependent 
on  them,  and  have  something  to  hope  and  fear  from  thy    jx 
there  is  no  room  for  piety.  at- 

•*  But  Epicurus,"  continues  the  same  writer,  **  effec*  »d ; 
eradicated  religious  feeling  from  the  minds  of  men,  whi  »jy 
removed  from  the  immortal  gods  their  assistance  and  favor.   ^1- 
although  he  says  that  the  nature  of  Grod  is  most  excellent    -e 
glorious,  he  denies  that  there  is  benevolence  in  Grod  ;  he  t«^r 
away  that  which  most  strikingly  characterizes  an  excelle-    '4W 
glorious  nature.     For  what  is  better  or  what  more  excejJeni 
than  benignity  and  beneficence  ?    Take  this  from  the  character 
of  God,  and  you  would  make  no  one,  either  God  or  man,  dear 
to  the  Deity ;  no  one  loved,  no  one  esteemed  by  him.     Thus 
it  follows,  not  only  that  men  are  neglected  by  the  gods,  Iw 
that  the  gods  themselves  are  neglected  by  each  other."J  : 

Neander  regards  Pilate,  when  he  put  to  our  Saviour  in  mock- 
ery the  sarcastic  question,  "  What  is  truth  1"  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  many  distinguished  and  educated  Romans  of  bis 
time.  These  were  skeptics  in  the  strict  sense,  who  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  truth.    Others,  he  thinks,- 

•  See  Bib.  Repos.,  vol.  IX.  p.  278. 
t  Cicero  De  Nat.  Deor.  I.  4.1. 
Jib.  1.4.3. 
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OPP^   oj  themselves  with  a  sort  of  vapid,  dead  Deism^  which 

there  i  ;isolutely  deny  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  put  him  as 

guishe-,  possible.    Theirs  was  a  sort  of  lazy  divinity,  who  let 

curus  jjjg  ^Q  gg  ji  'y^ould.    All  belief  in  a  close  connection  be- 

!^^  Jthe  Deity  and  the  human  race ;  all  sympathy  of  God 

§^  .^n  ;  and  all  seeking  after  intercourse  with  the  Supreme 

j5eing,  is,  in  their  view,  fanaticism.    The  world,  at  least,  and 

V»-Hnan  nature,  are  without  a  God.     The  same  historian  cites 

**  testimony  of  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers  in  reSpect  to  the 

^  ^hs  prevalent  in  his  day  :   Justin  Martyr  says  of  the  philos- 

^  %  of  his  time,  "  The  majority  now  do  not  inquire  at  all, 

"    U»  there  is  one  God,  or  more  Gods  than  one,  whether 

?^*^*    ,  or  is  not  a  providence ;  as  if  this  knowledge  contri- 

y^^  'Othing  to  happiness.    They  seek  rather  to  convince  us 

mat  the  Deity  cares  indeed  for  the  whole,  and  for  the  species ; 

-"F;    for  me  and  thee,  and  for  individual  men.   We  need  not, 

^*^^*  %  pray  to  him  at  all,  for  every  thing  is  repeated  accord- 

aigwxhe  unchangeable  laws  of  an  eternal  revolution.'**    The 

**eratioa  of  these  semi-atheistic  notions  to  the  lives  and  morals 

^^     Romans  is  here  stated  only  in  a  negative  form.     But 

I^*    c  exhibited  in  bolder  language  by  Kobert  Hall,  in  his 

-^"^   JOn  Modem  Infidelity.    "  It  was  late  before  the  atheism 

^^'  ^arus  gained  footing  at  Rome  j  but  its  prevalence  was 

llowed  by  such  scenes  of  proscription,  confiscation,  and 

^/   »db  were  then  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world  ; 

^'     ivliich  the  republic  being  never  able  to  recover  itself, 

Wii.  u^y  unsuccessful  struggles,  exchanged  liberty  for  repose 

V  smbinission  to  absolute  power.  Such  were  the  eflects  of  atheism 

Rome." 

3.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  early  times  the  doctrine  of  the 
mortality  of  the  soul  was  received  without  question.    It  must 
^^posoJ  that  greater  refinement,  together  with  higher  and 
( c  widely  extended  intellectual  cultivation  would  not,  at  least, 
^c  any  doubt  upon  its  truth.    But  such  is  not  the  fact.    There 
"nere  whole  sects  of  philosophers  by  whom  this  doctrine  was  re^ 
tied.    Such  were  the  disciples  of  Democritus,  the  Cynics,  the 
Cyrenaies,  the  Skeptics,  and  especially  the  numerous  and  influ- 
ential Epicureans.     Cicero,  in  the  treatise  in  which  he  under- 
takes to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  represents  the  con- 
trary of  this  doctrine,  as  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  Epicureans, 

*  Kirchengeschichte,  1. 17. 

SECOND  SERIES,  VOL.  X.    NO.  IL  7 
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but  of  the  whole  crowd  of  philosophers.     "  Throngs  of  gain- 
sayers  come  forward ;  not  only-IJpicureans,  whom  indeed  1  do 
not  despise,  but. what  is  quite  remarkable,  evefy  very  learned 
man  hojds  the  doctrine  in  contempt ;  my  farorite  Dic^earchuSy ' 
also,  has  most  strenuously  argued  jigainst  our  immortality."* - 

From  Cicero's  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers 
recpecting  the  soul,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  simplicity,  and 
implicitness  of  b«lief,  was  at  that  period  no  looker  in  :exi6t- 
ence.  The  greater  number  believed  that  the  soul  is  not  distioct 
from  the  body,  and  those  who  admitted  its  separate  existence, 
supposed  it  to  be  extinguished  at  death,  or  soon  after.  Even 
the  Stoics,  .who  did  most  foi"  religion,  had  «o  confident  belief  ia 
the  future  existeece  of  the  80u1.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
such  views  prevailed,  the  foundations  of  religion  wtre  under- 
mined. 

4.  The  disbelief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  implies  of 

course  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  fvture  reicards  and 

punishments.    But  the  rejection  of  the  hitter  doctrine  appears  to 

'  have  been  much  miOre  general  and  decided  than  of  that  of  mere 

future  existence. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  skepticism  on  this  point  had 
become  prevalent,  and  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Auuis  Cluen- 
tius,  represents  the  doctrine  as  universally  rejected.f  Caesar, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Catilinian  conspiracy,  shows  clearly  that 
he  had  no  belief  in  this  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  ex- 
pressed the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  Romaa  gentlemen  at 
that  period.^ 

Among  those  who  undertook  to  administer  consolation  on  the 
death  of  friends,  the  general  mode  of  reasoning  appears  to  have 
been  to  assume  either  that  the  soul  will  die,  which  is  no  evil, 
or  that  if  it  lives,  it  will  be  happy,  which  is  far  better.  It  is  a 
remark  of  Leland,  that  the  structure  of  Cicero's  argument  in 
the  very  work  in  which  he  pleads  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  deludes  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment^  It  was  not, 
therefore,  merely  the  poetic  imagery  that  Cicero  denied,  but  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  kselL  The  same  was  true  of  the 
Steics.  ^^  No  one,"  says  Seneca,  ^^  is  so  much  a  child  as  to  be 
p  ■  *■  ■    ■ 

*  Tuse.  Disp.  I.  31.  f  Pro  A.  Cluentio,  §  61. 

X  BelL  Cat.  §  51. 

§  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Revelationi  II.  370.  "Si 
maneant,  beati."  i 
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afraid  of  Cerberus  ;"*  and,  "  Those  descriptions  which  picture 
to  i|s  the  terrible  infernal  regions,  are  so  many  fables.     The 
.  poets  have  invented  these  things,  and  alarmed  us  with  idle  ter- 
rors. 'Death  is  a  release,  and  the  end  of  all  our  sorrowp.^f 

It  is  manifest  from  many,  passages  that  the  same  opinions 
w^e  held  by  the  poets.     We  find  Juvenal  singing, 

..  *^  Esse  aliquid  manes,  et  eubterraQea  regna, 
*  Et  oontuoi,  et  Stygio  ranas  in  gur^ite  nigi^ae, 
J  At(|ue  una  transire  vadam  tot  millia  cymba, 

,    Nee  pueri  credant,  nisi  qui  noadum  acre  lavantgr."| 

.    Lucan  alao:' 

"fit  quid,  dt,  vaai  terremur  imagine  visus? 
Aut  riibil,  est  sensus  animis  a  morte  relictum» 
Aut  more  ipsa  nihil-*— ."§ 

It  Was  iqpp^ible  that  suah  sentiments  held  by  the  philoso* 
.  phers,  poet£.  and  great  men  of  a  nation,  should  not  exert  a 
powerfuHnfloence  over  the  vulgar  mind.  These  opinions  must 
necessarily  descend  to  the  lower  ranks.  Lucian  (Jupiter  Tra- 
goedus^  C.  17.  T.  II.)  represents  an  Epicurean  and  a  Stoic  as 
disputing  before  the  people  about  providence— the  rabble  io« 
clined  to  the  Epicurean.[(  Jf  the  victorious  party  in  such  a  con- 
test carried  with  it  the  popular  mind,  f how  strong  must  have 
been  the  influence  of  both,  in  regard  to  a  doctrine  which  they 
were  agreed  in  rejectinff.  Sersuus  (Ad  .^eid,  XI.  755)  ex- 
pressly testifies  that  unbelief  was  spread  as  extensively  among 
the  common  people  as  among  the  learned.ll 

From  the  preceding  representations  it  is  evident  that  in  latet 
times  the  fundamentaTdoctrines  of  religion  were  extensively  re- 
jected in  the  Roman  w^orld.  But  the  removal  of  all  belief  in 
the  great  truths  on  which  the  national  religion  was  based,  did 
not  put  an  end  tQ  superstition.  On  the  contrary,  this  vice  was 
increased  a  thousand-fold  by  the  change.  It  is  a  singular  para- 
dox, but  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  while  disbelief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  any  God  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  the  number  of 
the  objects  of  worship  was  continually  increasing.  The  rage 
■for  foreign  gods  became  a  mania,  and  new  divinities  were  sum- 
moned from  every  quarter  of  the  globe — as  though  the  great- 
gulf  of  atheism  could  be  filled  up  by  a  motley  collection  or  un- 

•  Epist.  XXIV.  t  Consol.  ad  Marciam,  XIX. 

t  Sat.  II.  149—152.  §  Pharsalia,  III.  38—40. 

I  Bib  SepOB.  II.  282.  IT  Bib.  Repos.  11. 282. 
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couth  ipia^es  and  barbarous  names.  The  baser  the  gods  the 
more  popular  they  proved.  Several  of  the  emperors  devoted 
theihselves  to  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  deities. 
With  tl)ese  new  divinities  came  tribes  of  priests,  soothsayers, 
necromancers,  astrologers,  magicians,  jugglers,  interpreters  of 
dreams  and  signs,  fortune-tellers,  and  all  the  other  panders  to  the 
general  superstition.  Not  was  it  simply  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  people  thai  these  men  dealt  with.  They  ministered  to 
the  appetites  and  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  became  the  in- 
stigators and  negotiators  of  the  most  abominable  crimes.  Under 
the  direction  of  men  who,  for  a  certain  price,  engaged  to  furnish 
means  of  ^cape  from  the  wrath  of  God  and  man,  assassina- 
tions, parricides,  and  impurities  of  every  kind  Were  committed. 
Nero  rejected  all  the  gods  except  one  female  divinity,  and  her 
he  finally  subjected  to  a  gross  indignity.*  At  the  same  time  he 
kept  a  magician  to  reveal  to  him  the  future,  and  to  exorcise  the 
ghosts  of  those  whom  he  had  murdered,  especially  that  of  his 
mother,  by  which  he  was  continually  tormented.  In  this  ex- 
ample of  Nero,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  un- 
belief and  superstition  among  the  Romans  of  that  age.  Not 
that  all  were  as  bad  as  Nero,  but  all  shared  in  the  general  skep- 
ticism, and  all  had  consciences,  which,  from  the  depths  of  poUo- 
tion  and  crime,  cried  aloud  for  some  mode  of  expiation.  It  k 
impossible  for  skepticism  to  annihilate,  though  it  may  pervert, 
the  religious  nature  of  man.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  un- 
bounded superstition. 

IV.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  Romans,  and  that  this  change  was  ul- 
timately connected  with  the  preceding  change  in  the  national 
religion.     By  some,  however,  it  may  still  be  supposed  that  the 

Prevalence  of  atheism,  superstition,  and  vice,  among  the  later 
Lomans,  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  want  of  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Let  us,  therefore,  glance  very  briefly  at  this 
point.  The  true  relation  of  education  and  knowledge  to  moral- 
ity among  the  Romans,  may  be  seen  by  considering  attentively 
two  striking  facts. 

L  At  the  time  when  the  people  were  most  deeply  sunk  in 
superstition  and  vice^  there  was  more  knovdedge  in  the  nation^ 
and  this  knowledge  was  more  widely  diffused^than  ever  before, 

*  S«et.  Vita  Neroni,  §  56. 
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The  slender  means  of  education  possessed  by  the  virtuous 
and  noble  Romans  of  early  times,  and  the  small  amount  of 
knowledge  which  existed  among  them,  have  been  already  stated. 
Through  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  the  offspring 
of  religion,  the  Romans  became  the  masters  of  the  world.  They 
were  the  successors  of  the  Greeks  in  power,  and  although  them- 
selves the  conquerors,  submitted  to  be  taught  by  those  whom 
their  arms  subdued,  and  adopted  as  their  own  the  Grecian 
learning.  Thus  a  people  whose  ancestors,  though  virtuous  and 
free,  had  been  by  no  means  distinguished  for  intellectual  cul- 
tivation, became  possessed  of  treasures  of  foreign  knowledge. 
The  spread  of  the  Greek  philosophy  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Sylla  and  Lucullus,  has  been  already  referred  to.  From  that 
period  all  existing  seots,  the  Pythagoreans,  (he  Academics,  the 
Stoics,  the  Peripatetics,  and  especially  the  Epicureans,  flourished 
in  Italy.*  But  philosophy  (as  has  been  already  intimated)  was 
a  study  for  which  the  Romans  had  no  genius,  and  in  which 
they  never  distinguished  themselves.  It  was,  therefore,  later 
than  other  sciences  and  arts  in  gaining  foothold  at  Rome.  Be- 
fore the  period  mentioned,  the  Roman  education  had  been 
gfreatly  improved,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  dif- 
fused to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  war  with  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna.  As  Paulus  .Xmilius, 
the  Roman  general,  was  apprehensive  that  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  soldiers  would  be  excited,  he  caused  the  army  to 
be  informed  of  the  approaching  obscuration,  with  its  cause.f 
This  was  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Whether  this  eclipse  was  calculated  by  Roman  science, 
or  by  Greeks  in  the  Roman  service,  it  shows  that  knowledge  was 
beginning  to  spread,  at  least  among  the  higher  ranks.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  Livy  ceases  by  degrees  to  relate  the  prodigies, 
which  in  the  first  ten  books  of  his  history  he  so  consci- 
entiously records.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  increase  of  knowledge.  While  the  habit  of  looking 
back  with  wonder  and  admiration  to  antiquity  permitted,  and 
perhaps  required,  the  relation  of  such  marvellous  events  of  the 
most  ancient  times  as  had  become  incorporated  with  the  history 

•  Brucker.  Hist.  Philos.  §  288. 

t  Buchholz  Phiiosophische  Untersuchungen  TJeber  Die 
Romer,  1. 158. 
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of  the  nation,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  forbade  the  belief  that 
the  same  things  could  occur  in  less  remote  and  better  defined 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Quinctilian,  it  appears,  the  sciences  were 
taught  to  the  common  people.  "  Even  among  our  country  peo- 
ple/* says  that  writer,  "  there  are  but  few  who  do  not  know, 
or  seek  to  learn  something  of  the  natural  causes  of  things.'^ 
The  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Crassus,  it  seems,  were  able  to  read 
amatory  romances.! 

2.  Education  at  Rome  furnished  no  security  to  virtue. 

It  either  simply  refined  the  prevailing  superstition,  and  chang- 
ed itd  form,  or  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  existing  reli- 
gious system,  it  swept  with  it  all  religious  belief,  and  thus  eradi- 
cated the  seeds  of  virtue. 

It  is  objected  that  w*hatever  may  have  been  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  the  improvement  in  the  modes  of  instruction  at 
Rome,  there  was  no  system  of  universal  education,  such  as  is  pro- 
posed at  the  present  day.  This  is  readily  admitted.  But  before 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  a  nation  are  confidently  rested  on 
any  scheme  of  education,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  whether  educa- 
tion (without  religion)  so  far  as  it  has  been  enjoyed,  has  produc- 
ed the  effects  which  are  expected  from  it. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  mass  of  the  Roman  people,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  the  higher  ranks  were  not  well  edu- 
cated. Were  they  virtuous  in  proportion  to  their  cultivation  f 
Was  the  line  of  division  between  the  educated  and  the  unedu- 
cated not  only  intellectual,  but  moral,  so  that  the  virtue  and 
good  principle  were  on  one  side,  the  immorality  and  crime,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  other  1  This  was  not  the  fact  Vice 
reigned  alike  among  the  educated  and  the  uneducated.  It  as- 
serted its  empire  over  high  and  low,  over  the  polished  courtier 
not  less  than  the  untutored  peasant.    The  description  of  the 

•  Bib.  Repos.  11.  282. 

t  **  These  things  were  to  amuse  the  populace.  But  after 
the  farce  was  over,  Surena  assembled  the  Senate  of  Seleucia, 
and  produced  the  obscene  books  of  Aristides,  called  the 
Milesiacs.  Nor  was  this  a  groundless  invention  to  blacken  the 
Romans.  For  the  books  being  really  found  in  the  baggage 
of  Rustius,  gave  Surena  an  excellent  opportunity  to  say  many 
satirical  things  of  the  Romans,  who,  even  in  timeof  war,  could 
not  refrain  from  such  libidinous  actions,  and  abominable 
books."     Plutarch,  Life  of  Crassus. 
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dreadful  stale  of  morals  given  by  Seneca  is  not  applicable  to  the 
uneducated  only.  The  moral  debasement  was  universal.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  representations  of  Sallust.  The  debauched 
and  desperate  band  of  Catiiinian  conspirators  were  nobles ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  such  a  company  could  not  have  been  collect- 
ed except  where  depravity  reigned  among  the  higher  classes. 
When  Jugurtha  directed  his  emissaries  to  tempt  all  men  with 
gold,  it  must  be  supposed  that  leading,  influential  characters  are 
meant ;  and  these  were  polished  and  refmed.  **  All  things  are 
venal  at  Rome,''  does  not  simply  include  the  educated,  it  refers 
especially  to  them.  In  conjunction  with  the  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, such  statesmen  as  Lucullus,  Catiline,  Crassus,  Claudius, 
Anthony,  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Augustus,  were  the  men  who 
corrupted  the  morals,  and  subrerted  the  liberties  of  their  country. 

Theirs  were  characters  produced  by  a  skeptical  period.  They 
were  men  who,  like  Napoleon,  carried  their  hearts  in  their 
heads.  They  were  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  all  be- 
lief in  future  retribution,  and  even  future  existence,  and  denied 
the  very  being  of  a  God.  Or  if  at  any  time  the  terrible  goad- 
ings  of  conscience  vanquished  their  unbelief,  we  see  them  giv- 
ing way  to  the  grossest  superstition.*  For  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  rankest  skepticism  and  the  extreme  of  superstition 
appear  to  be  next  door  neighbors. 

There  were  doubtless  noble  spirits  among  the  educated  and 

*  Augustus  was  afraid  to  stay  alone  in  the  dark.  Nor  did  he 
ever  do  so  ;  but  whenever  he  waked  in  the  night  called  for  some 
one  to  sit  with  him.  In  a  thunder-storm  he  always  wrapped 
himself  in  the  skin  of  a  sea-calf,  and  if  the  peals  happened  to 
be  unusually  severe,  or  rather  when  the  heavens  indicated  that 
they  might  be  so,  (ad  omnem  majoris  tempestatissuspicionem,) 
he  crawled  into  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose. From  this  hiding-place  he  came  forth  when  he  had  sufli- 
cienlly  quaked,  to  furnish  the  nations  in  their  turn  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quake.  The  seal-skin  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
amulet  or  defensive  charm.  The  other  measure  was  taken  on 
the  authority  of  the  philosophers,  who  taught  that  the  light- 
ning never  penetrates  more  than  five  feet  into  the  earth.  The 
emperor's  weakness  respecting  thunder  probably  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  a  fright  which  he  had  while  on  a  journey  one 
night,  when  the  lightning  struck  his  vehicle,  and  killed  the 
servant  who  was  carrying  the  light  before  him.  These'  and 
other  superstitions,  see  in  Sueton.  Vita,  Augusti  29,  78, 90 — 93. 
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refined.  Such  were  Pliny  the  elder,  and  others  like  him.  They 
did  not  sink  to  the  brutishness  of  Cynicism,  nor  give  themselves 
up  to  the  mere  polished  licentiousness  of  the  disciples  of  Epicu- 
rus. But  these  were  exceptions.  And  while  their  good  taste 
preserved  them  from  the  grossness  of  sensuality,  they  advocat- 
ed principles  which  overthrew  religion,  and  sapped  the  founda- 
tions of  morality.  "  It  is  ridiculous  indeed,"  says  Pliny,  (Nat 
Hist.  II.  7,)  ^^  to  make  that  which  is  the  highest  of  all,  mingle 
in  and  take  care  of  human  affairs.  Must  we  believe,  or  must 
we  doubt,  that  this  highest  would  be  degraded  by  so  sad  and 
complex  a  ministry?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  judge,  which 
may  be  of  the  most  benefit  to  the  human  race ;  since  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  no  respect  for  the  gods ;  and  on  the  other,  a 
respect  which  men  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  "  Still  it  is  of 
use  in  human  life,  to  believe  that  God  takes  care  of  human 
things;  and  that  punishments,  though  sometimes  late,  (since 
God  is  so  much  occupied  in  his  vast  cares,)  will  never  fail 
of  being  inflicted  on  crimes ;  and  that  man  is  not  therefore 
the  most  nearly  allied  by  birth  to  the  Deity,  in  order  that  be 
should  be  next  to  the  brutes  in  debasement  But  it  is  the 
special  consolation  of  imperfect  human  nature,  that  God  cannot 
indeed  ilo  all  things.  For  neither  can  he  call  death  to  his 
own  relief,  should  be  desire  it — a  noble  refuge  which  he  has 
given  to  man  in  the  midst  of  so  many  evils;  nor  can  he 
endow  man  with  immortality,  etc. ;  by  which  things  the  power 
of  nature  is  doubtless  declared,  and  that  is  what  we  call 
God.''  Pausanias  also  testifies  of  himself  in  many  passages, 
that  although  he  quotes  the  traditions  of  his  religion,  he  yields 
them  no  belief;  and  commonly  no  one  attributes  any  credit 
to  them,  except  merely  because  he  has  heard  them  related 
from  his  youth  up,  (Pausaniae  Descriptio  Greciae  I.  3,  II.  57.) 
Many  Romans,  also,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperors,  may  have 
been  led  into  infidelity  by  a  polite  rhetorical  education ;  for  he 
whose  taste  and  rhetorical  powers  merely  are  cultivated,  com- 
monly loses  a  spirit  of  deeper  and  more  serious  investigation, 
and  superficially  pronounces  a  skeptical  decision  on  the  high- 
est subjects.  So  Arnobius  delineates  the  unbelieving  Romans 
of  his  time — (Arnobius  Adv.  Gentes) — "  Because  you  know 
how  to  inflect  words  properly,  because  you  avoid  barbarisms 
and  solecisms,  because  you  can  compose  or  criticise  a  well- 
constructed  discourse,  you  also  think  you  know  what  is  true  and 
what  is.  false ;  what   can  take  place,  and  what  cannot ;  and 
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what  is  the  nature  of  heavenly  and  of  earthly  things**  % 
Tbeodoret  also  complains,  that  ^^  so  many  half  learned  among 
the  heathen  refuse  to  take  an  interest  in  the  barbarian  wisdom  of 
Christianity;  while  in  old  times,  the  truly  wise  travelled 
through  all  lands  in  order  to  become  still  wiser."* 

3.  In  the  state  of  things  which  has  been  described,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  deterioration  of  public  morals^  and 
the  fall  of  the  empire^  tootdd  have  been  prevented  by  any  {not 
religious)  scheme  of  education.  Had  patriotism  increased  in 
strength  as  education  was  improved  in  its  character  and  extend- 
ed in  its  influence ;  had  the  more  general  prevalence  of  morali- 
ty gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  people ;  such  an  inference  might  have  some  degree  of  plau- 
sibility. But  the  truth  is  just  the  reverse.  For  the  sinking 
fact  which  we  may  observe  in  the  history  of  Athens  is  true  also 
of  Rome.  The  period  of  morality  was  the  period  of  compara- 
tively little  intellectual  cultivation;  while  knowledge,  crime, 
and  political  insecurity  are  found  to  have  been  coeval.  "  We 
see  from  the  time  of  Sylla,"  says  M.  De  Beaufort,  "  new  laws 
established  every  day,  and  their  penalties  rendered  more  severe ; 
but  the  more  the  rigor  of  punishments  was  increased,  the  more 
did  impunity  and  the  facility  with  which  the  judges  cwght  be 
corrupted,  increase  the  number  of  criminals.  The  resources  of 
the  government  being  once  relaxed,  it  was  impossible  to  restore 
them  to  order.  The  laws  which  had  been  made  for  a  free  peo- 
ple, who  knew  how  to  use  their  liberty  wisely,  were  no  longer 
adapted  to  a  nation  which  had  degenerated  into  license.  Morals 
had  been  to  them  in  the  place  of  laws.  It  was  the  simplicity, 
the  frugality,  the  virtue  of  this  people  that  had  elevated  the  re- 
public to  that  high  summit  of  glory  which  it  had  reached.  It 
was  also  the  corruption  of  morals  that  destroyed  it."* 

Suppose  the  Roman  system  of  education  to  have  been  ever 
so  defective,  at  that  period  when  the  prophecy  of  Jugurtha  was 
literally  accomplished,  and  the  empire  was  set  up  for  sale  by 
the  Pretorian  guards,  and  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
would  seriously  imagine  that  those  evils  in  the  state  which  had 
reduced  the  empire  to  this  Aeplorable  condition  could  have  been 
remedied  by  imparting  either  to  the  people,  or  the  soldiers,  or  to 
both,  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  ?     Could  the  operation 

•  Republique  Romaine  VI.  288. 
t  Bib.  Repos.  IL  280,  281. 
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of  the  causes  which  had  brought  about  this  state  of  things  have 
been  in  this  way  even  retarded  1  Had  there  been  in  eveiy  vil- 
lage a  printing  press — a  lyceum,  and  half  a  dozen  pabiic  schools ; 
had  the  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences  been  as  able, 
and  the  amount  of  their  influence  as  important  as  thej  were  at 
Athens,  or  as  they  are  in  our  own  country  at  the  present  day  ; 
whatever  changes  may  have  been  produced  in  regard  to  parti- 
cular events,  and  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  empire 
fell,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  certainty  of 
its  ruin  would  have  been  at  all  diminished.  From  a  close  in- 
spection of  the  whole  history  of  the  Roman  people,  nothing  cao 
be  clearer  than  that  educatiort  in  the  restricted  and  erroneous, 
but  too  common  sense — intellectual  cultivation — the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people — was  with  them  neither  the 
source  nor  the  preserver  of  public  morality  and  free  institu- 
tions. It  was  not  knowledge  that  formed  the  noble  charac- 
ter of  the  early  Romans,  but  it  was  the  Roman  character  that 
secured  the  acquisition  of  whatever  amount  of  knowledge  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  might  require.  As  knowledge  was  not 
the  procuring  cause  of  morality,  so  neither  had  it  power,  when 
that  cause  was  removed  by  the  overthrow  of  religion,  to  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  freedom. 


ARTICLE  V. 

ExAinNATioN  OF  Dr.  Ebimons's  Theory  of  Divine  Agency. 

B7  Amos  Bullard,  Leiceiter,  Masa. 

Unless  the  doctrines  of  the  venerable  dead  may  be  freely 
examined,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  progress  of  truth.  So 
long,  however,  as  truth  is  making  progress,  he  who  seeks  it 
with  an  honest  and  fearless  mind,  cannot  entertain  all  the  opin- 
ions of  his  predecessors.  Some  things,  at  least,  that  were  cred- 
ible to  them,  may  be  incredible  to  him,  when  seen  in  the  light 
of  new  discoveries  and  advancing  science.  By  that  light,  he 
may  possibly  discern  more  in  the  temple  of  truth  than  they,  and 
like  them,  may  confidently  *^  reckon  his  own  insight  as  final ;'' 
^et  his  visions,  too,  must  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  future.  But  if 
it  be  remembered  that  the  characters  of  men,  unlike  their 
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opinions,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  their  own  age,  no 
one  need  fear  that  an  examination  of  Dr.  Emmons's  philosophy 
will  injure  his  good  name.  Should  his  theory  of  divine  efficiency, 
which,  as  some  one  pleasantly  remarked,  he  cherished  "  as  a 
part  of  his  holiness,*'  prove  indefensible,  neither  his  piety  nor 
his  genius  will  be  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  shall 
duly  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  he  adopted  that  theory. 
A  glance  at  some  of  those  circumstances  may  be  proper,  before 
examining  the  theory  itself. 

Divines  contemporary  with  Dr.  Emmons,  seem  to  have  used 
the  Bible  as  a  text-book  of  philosophy*  They  often  endeavored 
to  establish  their  philosophical  opinions  by  appeals  to  Scripture, 
though  its  writers  do  not  profess  to  teach  any  thing  in  a  scien- 
tific manner.  With  respect  to  this  matter,  the  right  principle, 
of  late  fully  asserted,  is  this  :  **  Since  the  Bible  is  not  a  sjstem 
of  philosophy,  a  mere  quotation  of  its  texts,  or  their  incorpora- 
tion, cannot  be  received  in  jproof  of  a  philosophy.  We  must 
take  the  Bible  facts  and  affirmations  in  their  pure  simplicity ; 
and  we  must  examine  the  metaphysics  on  its  own  legitimate 
grounds.  We  are  bound,  as  Christians,  to  believe  the  words  of 
Scripture  wherever  we  find  them  ;  but  we  are  not  bound  to  be- 
lieve the  philosophy  which  a  father  or  doctor  in  the  church  has 
seen  fit  to  connect  with  them."  But  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
this  principle,  if  not  unacknowledged,  was  in  practice  much 
neglected.  If,  then,  he  made  literal  annunciations  from  the 
Bible,  the  basis  of  theories  purely  philosophical,  and  erred  in 
so  doing,  other  illustrious  divines  of  his  day  were  in  the  same 
error.  It  is  well  to  remember  this,  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
him  as  a  theologian. 

When  Dr.  Emmons  was  forming  his  theological  opinions, 
sacred  criticism,  as  a  science,  was  unknown  in  this  country. 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  divines  of  that  period, 
in  founding  a  metaphysical  scheme  on  some  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, were  accustomed  to  do  so  without  critically  investigating 
it.  In  such  an  operation,  it  was  not  then  the  usage  to  "  inquire, 
and  make  search,  and  ask  diligently,  whether  it  be  truth,  and 
the  thing  certain."  "  If  we  look  at  Emmons's  sermons  for  the 
learned  exegesis  which  we  may  find  in  a  German  commentary, 
we  shall  look  for  what  he  undervalued,  and  for  what  his  proper 
contemporaries  had  never  heard  of"  Let  us  not  do  him  wrong 
in  measuring  "  his  attainments  by  the  standard  of  modern  schol- 
arship."    If  he  built  stately  theories  professedly  on  biblical 
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foandations,  without  a  knowledge  of  biblical  sciencey  and  cared 
not  that  men  should  say  of  him,  "  he  hath  an  interpretatiiii,'' 
so  long  as  they  would  say,  ^  he  hath  a  doctrine/'  let  not  this 
detract  from  his  merited  fame.  Let  it  be  boroe.in  mind  that, 
in  his  early  theological  researches,  he  labored  under  disadTan- 
tages  from  which  no  one  was  then  free,  but  which  now  no 
longer  exist 

But  it  is  chiefly  important  to  obsenre  what  the  prevailing 
philosophy  was,  when  Dr.  Emmons  came  upon  the  stage.  It 
was  the  necesritarian  philosophy.  Mental  science  had  not 
been  redeemed  from  its  immemorial  bondage,  an  a  priori  method 
of  determining  psychological  questions.  Truth  was  sought,  not 
so  much  by  appeal  to  the  records  of  consciousness,  as  by  in- 
ference from  gratuitous  premises.  The  testimony  of  facts, 
which  is  always  true,  was  put  to  silence  by  logic,  wmch  b  often 
false.  New  England  minds  were  still  influenced,  not  only  by 
the  pantheism  of  Berkely,  but  by  the  fatalism  of  Hobbes.  The 
current  of  infidelity  was  then,  as  it  ever,  is,  setting  towards  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  few 
evangelical  divines  were  swept  away  in  the  same  direction. 
The  question,  whether  actual  efficiency  is  an  attribute  of  the 
mind,  was  debated  by  great  and  good  men  on  both  sides,  but 
more  by  a  sort  of  logic  seemingly  machinated  for  the  purpose, 
than  on  the  ^ound  of  facts  and  first  principles.  Edwards  tri- 
umphed, in  virtue  of  his  mightier  enginery.  And  as  when  Hume 
had  refuted  the  unsound  arguments  by  which  Descartes  endea- 
vored to  substantiate  first  truths,  he  claimed  to  have  overturned 
those  truths  themselves ;  .so  when  Edwards  had  ^  demolished  the 
metaphysics  of  Whitby,"  his  school  felt  assured  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  free  will  was  laid  to  its  perpetual  rest  It  had  then 
no  defender  in  this  country  so  mighty  as  its  assailant,  whilst 
the  opposite  doctrine  had  reached  its  '^  most  palmy  state."  It 
was  a  less  questioning  age,  and  powerful  minds  were  more  des- 
potic than  at  present.  Such  had  been  the  character  and  style 
of  metaphysical  reasoning,  that  fallacies  might  not  only  hide 
themselves  under  manifold  subtleties,  but  lurk  securely  under  in- 
definite and  variable  terms.  All  this,  together  with  "  the  force 
of  his  amazing  genius,"  had  given  Edwards  the^mastery.  The 
theory  of  the  mind's  efficiency,  seemed  to  have  been  strangled 
by  the  mass  of  alleged  absurdities  which  he  had  heaped  upon  it 
His  doctrine  of  the  will,  though  made  of  the  materials,  and  cast 
in  the  mould  prepared  by  Collins,  who  had  been  **  most  obnox- 
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ious  to  divines  of  all  denominations"  in  England^  but  who 
attovpted  no  reply  to  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Clarke  refuting  his 
scheme,  was,  by  many  divines  in  this  country,  relied  upon  as  a 
"  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

When  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  student  in  theology  the  philosophy 
of  Edwards  was  in  full  power.  Its  fundamental  position,  that 
^^  the  affections  of  the  soul  are  not  properly  distinguishable  from 
the  will,"  was  less  controverted  than  it  is  now.  The  fallacy  of 
the  Dictum  Necessitatis, "  that  a  cause  cannot  act  but  by  first  act^ 
ing  to  produce  that  ad"  had  not  been  detected,  as  it  has  now 
been.  It  had  not  then  been  demonstrated,  that,  in  tlie  necessita- 
rian  philosophy,  strict  analysis  can  find  no  material  distinction 
between  natural  and  mord  necessity.  Metaphysicians  of  that 
•day  often  argued  from  the  divine  foreknowledge,  as  if  certainty 
and  necessity  were  identical  in  their  logical  relations ;  and  in- 
ferred that  whatever  trill  be,  in  the  view  of  the  Creator,  must 
be,  relatively  to  the  creature.  In  short,  none  of  the  fallacies  in 
the  Essay  on  the  Will  had  been  exposed,  as  many  believe  they 
have  now  been.  The  doctrine  of  the  will  had  not  been  ^^  De- 
termined by  an  Appeal  to  Consciousness,"  as,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  it  has  now  been.  What  wonder,  then ,  if  Dr.  Emmons, 
in  his  youth,  assented  to  what  he  was  heard  expressly  to  affirm 
in  his  old  age,  ^^  that  no  man  in  this  country  understood  the 
subject  of  the  will,  till  Jonathan  Edwards  understood  it?" 
Why  should  he  not  haVe  believed  what  was  taught  him  by  such 
a  man,  especially  when,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  mighty  in  the 
land,  and  for  aught  any  one  had  succesfully  shown  to  the  con- 
trary, the  question  of  the  will  had  been,  by  that  man,  "  tho- 
roughly looked  into,  and  searched  to  the  very  bottom  ?"  Why 
wish  to  search  beyond  the  bottom  ?  Let  us  not  think  it  strange 
that  he  imbibed  a  philosophy  which  it  was  almost  sacrilege  to 
dispute,  nor  forget  that  '^  bis  metaphysical  theology  must  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  the  principles  of  mental  science 
which  were  early  instilled  into  his  mind." 

Rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  mind's  efficiency,  as  he  must 
have  done,  or  else  have  rejected  the  wisdom  of  bis  teachers, 
and  assuming  that  Ood  is  the  efficient  cause  of  man's  volition, 
Dr.  Emmons  perceived  that  it  could  not  affect  the  question  of 
responsibility,  whether  he  supposed  them  produced  directly,  or 
through  a  complicated  train  of  circumstances.  Is  he  not  to  be 
commended  for  preferring  the  plain  and  direct,  to  the  occult  and 
labyrinlhian  nec^srfty  advocated  by  some  of  his  contemporaries? 
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As  the  former  view  did  not  less  accord  wilh  the  domioaDt  phi- 
lo^phy  of  the  times,  be  adopted  it,  and  gave  it  Ae  stamp  of  his 
own  positive  and  executive  mind.  Unlike  maqjr  divines,  he 
determined,  in  his  bold  uprightness,  that  his  philosophy  should 
speak  plainly  m  his  theology  and  in  bis  preaching.  Having 
what  seemed  to  him  a  true  light,  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  it 
shine.  That  God  ''  worketh  all  in  all,"  as  the  efficient  cause 
^f  all,  being  the  substance  of  what  the  great  masters  had  taught 
him,  why  should  he  not  inculcate  the  '^  awful  and  amiable  dbc- 
trine"  1  Be  it  what  it  might,  supposing  it  true,  why  should  it 
be  any  longer  as  a  thing  secretly  brought  to  the  ear,  or  as  an 
image  at  which  men  trembled,  but  "  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof  1  Why  need  the  truth  retire  into  palliating  Aades,  or 
wish  to  be  seei)  only  in  the  dim  and  hazy  distance?  Why 
should  he  not  let  men  look  at  it,  with  its  open  front  and  its  own 
true  lineaments,  unmasked  and  undisguised  1 

What  that  theory  Is,  which  is  now  proposed  as  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  may  be  ascertained  from  Dr.  Emmons's  own  words. 
"  Since  men  are  the  creatures  of  God,  they  are  necessarily  bis 
dependent  creatures,  who  can  act  only  as  they  are  acted  upon 
by  a  divine  controlling  influencej"  vol.  IV.,  p.  397.  "  None  of 
these  creatures  and  objects  are  capable  of  guiding  their  own 
motions,  or  directing  their  own  actions  to  promote  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  made,'*  vol.  IV.,  p.  388.  .  "  Many  imagine 
that  their  free  agency  consists  in  a  power  to  cause  or  originate 
their  own  voluntary  exercises ;  but  this  would  imply  that  they 
are  independent  of  God,  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  h^ve 
their  being,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  384.  "  It  is  his  agency,  and  nothing 
but  his  agency,  that  makes  men  act  and  prevents  them  from 
acting,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  272.  "  He  exerts  his  agency  in  pro- 
ducing all  the  free  and  voluntary  exercises  of  every  moral  agent, 
as  constantly  and  fully  as  in  preserving,  and  supporting  his  ex- 
istence, vol.  IV.,  p.  383.  "  He  wrought  as  effectually  in  the 
minds  of  Joseph's  brethren  when  they  sold  him,  as  when  they 
repented  and  besought  his  mercy.  He  not  only  prepared  those 
persons  to  act,  but  made  them  act  He  not  only  exhibited  mo- 
tives of  action  before  their  minds,  but  disposed  their  minds  to 
comply  with  the  motives  exhibited.  But  there  was  no  possiUe 
way  in  which  I|e  could  dispose  them  to  act,  ri^ht  or  wrong,  but 
only  by  producing  right  or  wrong  volitions  m  their  hearty 
vol.  IV.,  p.  37 J.  "  It  is  often  thought  and  said,  that  nothing  • 
more  was  necessary  on  God's  part,  m  order  to  fit  Pharaoh  for 
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destruction,  than  barely  to  leave  him  to  himself.  But  God  knew 
tbat  no  external  means  and  motives  would  be  suiEcient  of  them- 
selves to  foroi  his  moral  character.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
operate  on  his  heart  itself,  and  cause  him  to  put  forth  certain 
evil  exercises  in  the  view  of  certain  etternal  motives.  WTien 
Moses  called  upon  him  to  let  the  people  go,  God  stood  by  him, 
and  moved  him  to  refuse.  When  the  people  departed  from  his 
kingdom,  God  stood  by  him  and  moved  him  to  pursue  after  them 
with  increased  malice  and  revenge.  And  what  God  did  on 
such  particular  occasions,  he  did  at  all  times,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  327. 
'^  We  cannot  conceive  that  his  acting  is  any  thing  but  his  willing 
or  choosing  to  produce  an  effect.  His  willing  or  choosing  a  thing 
to  exist,  16  all  that  he  does  in  causing  it  to  exist,'^  vol.  IV.,  p.  379. 

The  theory  comprised  in  the  foregoing  propositions — and 
many  more  of  the  same  import  might  be  given — may  be  stated 
as  in  substance  the  followmg :  The  agency  of  God  consists 
merely  in  volition,  ife,  hy  willing^  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
every  events  not  only  in  the  natural^  out  in  the  moral  world.  All 
human  volitions^  the  good  and  had  alike^  are  produced  by  hi$ 
irresistible  and  creative  energy.  This  is  the  theory  of  divine 
efficiencv.     We  shall  endeavor  now  to  examine  it. 

I.  What  are  the  alleged  proofs  of  this  theory? 

Dr.  Emmons  nowhere  advocates  it  by  a  very  strict  or  elabo- 
rate demonstration,  but  often  quotes  in  its  defence  from  the 
Bible,  tnd  still  oftener  propounds  it  in  a  brief  enthymematical 
form. 

1.  Let  us  hear  the  arguments  from  Scripture.  It  is  granted 
that  we  may  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  proof  of  some  things  res- 

Eectmg  the  divine  agency.  Of  the  fact,  for  example,  that  God 
as  an  agency  in  some  way  connected  with  human  actions^  the 
Bible  yields  poof  which  none  but  an  infidel  can  impugn.  But 
when  one  forms  a  theory  metaphysically  defining  the  exact  mode 
'  of  that  agency,  and  appeals  to  Scripture  for  proof,  the  estab- 
lished principles  of  science  reject  the  appeal;  because  the 
writers  of  the  Bible  do  not  pretend  to  reveal  the  agency  of  God 
scientifically,  nor  to  give  us  facts  from  which  its  mode  can  be 
defined,  as  a  matter  of  science.  And  even  if  they  claimed  to 
have  done  this,  no  argument  from  Scripture,  for  a  philosophical 
theory,  can  be  validly  unless  the  passages  on  whifib  it  depends 
be  not  only  interpreted  correctly,  but  such  as  when  so  inter- 
preted, shall  teach  that  theory.    Are  these  conditions  fulfilled 
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in  Dr.  Emmons's  biblicnl  arguments  for  the  theory  of  divine 
efficiency  ?  This  question  may  be  answered  by  refening  to 
some  examples. 

Assuming  that  mind  in  moral  agents,  cannot  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  its  own  acts,  Dr.  Emmons  says,  '*  all  their  motions, 
exercises,  or  actions,  must  originate  from  a  divine  efficiency," 
vol.  IV.,  p.  366.  By  this  he  means,  that  God  is  the  efficient  or 
producing  cause  of  all  human  actions.  And  what  Scriptural 
proofs  does  he  offiir  ?  One  is,  that  "  in  Him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being."  This  language  was  used  by  Paul,  in  de- 
claring to  a  heathen  audience  the  existence  of  the  one  true  Crod, 
as  the  source  and  sustenance  of  man's  life  and  powers.  But 
that  he  meant  to  teach  the  theory  before  us,  or  any  other  meta- 
physical theory,  no  commentator,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
even  conjectured.  It  was  the  language  of  poetry ;  and  the 
laws  of  speech  forbid  that  we  should  receive  it  as  the  language 
of  science.  "  Even  the  sacred  writers  frequently  borrow  the 
figurative  diction  of  poetry  to  convey  ideas,  which  must  be  in- 
terpreted, not  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
passage.  It  is  thus  that  thunder  is  called  the  voice  of  God ; 
the  windy  bis  breath  ;  and  the  tempest,  the  blast  of  his  nostrils. 
Not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  or  rather  not  choosing  to 
direct  to  it  the  attention  of  his  readers,  Spinoza  has  laid  hold  of 
fhe  well-known  expression  of  St.  Paul,  that  *  in  God  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being,'  as  a  proof  that  the  ideas  of  the 
Apostle  concerning  the  divine  nature,  were  pretty  much  the 
same  with  his  own."* 

Again,  to  prove  his  theory,  Dr.  Emmons  quotes  the  follow* 
ing :  *'  We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as 
of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  We  find  no  evi- 
dence that  he  subjected  this  passage  to  any  philologrical  exami- 
nation. It  was  a  question  indispensable  to  his  argument, 
whether  our  instfficiency  here  spoken  of,  implies  that  we  can- 
not determine  our  own  acts,  of  that,  as  sinners,  we  need  an 
atoning  sacrifice ; — whether  our  stjfficiency^  which  is  of  God, 
consists  in  his  creating  all  our  moral  actions,  or  in  the  merciful 
provisions  of  the  gospel  The  true  meaning  of  the  passage, 
respecting  which  expositors  are  agreed,  is  substantially  this: 
we  are  not  able  to  origmate  a  plan  of  salvation  for  ourselves, 

•  Works  of  Dugald  Stewart,  vol.  VI.,  p.  279. 
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but  God  has  done  it  for  us.  Yet  Dr.  Emmons  cites  this  passage 
as  if  it  were  a  strict  demonstration  that  the  divine  will  is  the 
efficient  cau^e  of  all  human  actions. 

Take  one  example  more.  Men  '^  cannot  originate  a  single 
thought,  affection,  or  volition,  independently  of  a  divine  influence 
upon  their  minds.  They  are  always  under  a  moral  necessity  of  act- 
ing just  as  they  do  act,"  vol.  1  v.,  p.  397.  That  is,  their  moral 
actions  are  caused  to  be  just  what  they  are  by  divine  efficiency. 
And  what  is  the  proof  from  Scripture  ?  "  The  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself;  it  is  not  in  man  that  walketh,  to  direct  his 
steps."  What  is  this  but  applying  the  metaphorical  language 
of  ecstatic  devotion,  as  if  it  were  a  scientific  axiom  ?  What 
but  wresting  an  impassioned  ejaculation  to  the  purposes  of  logic? 
This  is  transgressing  the  plainest  laws  both  of  mterpretation  and 
of  reasoning.  "  Nothing  is  more  usual  for  fervent  devotion," 
says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '*  than  to  dwell  so  long  and  so 
warmly  on  the  meanness  and  worthlessness  of  created  things, 
and  on  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  it  slides 
insensibly  from  comparative  to  absolute  language,  and  in  the 
eagerness  of  its  zeal  to  magnify  the  Deity,  seems  to  annihilate 
every  thing  else."  The  truth  is.  Dr.  Emmons,  finding  that  the 
Scriptures  do,  in  some  sense,  ascribe  human  actions  to  Qod, 
supposes  that  this  can  be  done  only  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
their  efficient  producer ;  and  then  summons  numerous  passages 
to  attest  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis.  We  have  endeavored  to 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  his  biblical  argumentation  for  the  theory 
in  question.  In  every  part  of  it,  he  has  certainly  violated  a 
principle  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  Bible,  not  being  a 
manual  of  philosophy,  is  not  to  be  used  as  such.  And  if  it 
were,  in  what  instance  has  he  shown,  by  the  exposition  of  any 
text,  that  it  communicates  the  notion  of  his  theory  ?  What 
more  is  it  possible  to  show,  than  that  the  Bible  ascribes  the  ac- 
tions of  men  to  God,  as  the  Being  under  whose  moral  govern- 
ment and  sustaining  power  they  take  place  ?  We  cannot  but 
ask,  also,  in  this  connexion,  What  if  an  avowed  pantheist 
should  argue  from  the  Bible  as  Dr.  Emmons  has  done?  Let 
him  found  his  doctrine  on  such  texts  as  these :  "  In  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  "  We  are  not  sufficient  of 
ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God."  "  It  is  not  m  man  that  walketh,  to  direct  his 
steps."  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God."  "  There  are  diver- 
sities of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God  which  worketh  all  in 
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alL''  If  these  passages  should  be  adduced  as  valid  arguments 
for  pantheism,  what  reply  could  be  made,  but  that  which  we 
make  to  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Emmons,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  was 
not  designed,  and  does  not  claim,  to  instruct  men  in  any  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  And  if  U  did,  any  metaphysical  systems 
framed  upon  its  unexamined  declarations,  however  symmetrical 
or  well  compacted  their  parts,  are  liable,  unless  they  can  stand 
upon  their  own  grounds,  as  matters  of  pure  science,  to  crumble 
at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  philologist's  wand. 

2.  Let  us  examine  the  main  arguments  from  reason^  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory.  One  of  them  is  the  following :  ^'  Since 
mind  cannot  act,  any  more  than  matter  can  move,  without  a 
divine  agencVy  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  left  to  the 
freedom  of  their  own  will,  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  independently 
of  a  divine  influence.  There  must  be,  therefore,  the  exercise 
of  divine  agency  in  every  human  action,  without  which,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  Qod  should  govern  moral  agents, 
and  make  mankind  act  in  perfect  conformity  to  his  designs," 
vol.  IV.,  p.  372.  This  may  be  properly  called  the  argument 
from  moral  government ;  though  it  has  an  antecedent  premise, 
viz.,'th|it  no  principle  of  efficiency  is  to  be  predicated  of  mind, 
which  cannot  be  of  matte^.  This  is  the  preliminary  axiom  or 
postulatum  of  all  Dr.  Emmons's  philosophy  of  agency.  The 
necessary  consequences  of  this  position  will  be  stated  in  th^ 
proper  place.  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  respecting  it, 
that  it  IS  a  naked  hypothesis,  a  mere  dictum  without  a  s'mgle 
word  of  proof;  that  it  is  almost  universally  not  granted ;  that 
it  assumes  analogies  between  matter  and  mind  which  have 
never  been  discovered,  and  leaves  out  of  view  capital  points  of 
difference  which  are  universally  admitted  ;  and  that  by  allow- 
ing no  principle  of  causation  in  mind,  which  it  denies  in  matter, 
it  renders  inadmissible  the  idea  of  any  principle  of  freedom  in 
mind,  which  there  is  not  in  matter.  This  was  clearly  seen  by 
Dr.  Emmons  himself;  nay,  his  own  inference  was,  that  it  is 
even  ^'  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  left  to  the  freedom 
of  their  own  will." 

The  remainder  of  the  argument  contains  this  enthymeme : 
Gtod  governs  moral  agents.  J3ut  this  he  cannot  do  without  be- 
in^  the  efficient  producer  of  all  their  moral  actions.  The  pre- 
mise is  not  denied.  But  the  conclusion  supposes  that  a  creature's 
power  to  cause  his  own  acts,  most  be  an  ungovernable  power ; 
as  if  there  were  no  medium  between  such  power  as  would  make 
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him  omnipotent,  atid  no  power  at  all;  whereas  the  idea  of 
power,  as  asserted  for  him  by  those  who  deny  that  he  is  under 
a  necessity  of  actbg  just  as  he  does  act,  is,  that  although  he  is 
the  efficient  cause  oi  his  own  moral  actions,  yet  his  causative 
power  is  limited  both  in  degree  and  in  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tion, and  of  course  never  uncontrollable  by  infinite  power.  The 
fallacy  of  the  reasoning,  then,  as  it  respects  man,  m&  in  the  as* 
sumption,  that  efficient  power  must  be  absolutely  unmanageable 
power,  though  derived  from  Grod,  sustained  by  him,  and  subject 
to  him,  because  circumscribed  in  every  sense  that  is  compatible 
with  free  agency.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument,  as  it  respects 
God,  lies  in  assuming  what  he  has  nowhere  revealed,  viz.,  the 
precise  mode  of  his  moral  government.  It  lies  in  the  postulate, 
that  there  is  no  possible  way  in  which  he  can  govern  moral 
agents,  without  producing  their  volitions  by  his  own  creative 
will.  Why  not  as  well  assume  the  exact  mode  of  his  existence, 
and  of  all  his  attributes  ? 

The  reasoning  is  also  objectionable,  because,  though  it  was 
intended  to  illustrate  the  divine  glory,  it  virtually  derogates  from 
it,  by  limiting  the  divine  operations.  For  if  God  can  govern 
mind  only  by  the  law  of  necessity,  as  he  governs  matter,  be 
must  not  create  minds  above  the  level  of  matter,  with  respect 
to  efficiency.  If  he  can  govern  moral  agents  only  as  he  does 
physical  agents,  which  uniformly  operate  jus^  as  ne  would  have 
them,  he  must  not  give  moral  agents  power  to  operate  as  he 
would  not  have  them.  He  must  not  create  efficient  beings,  that 
is,  beings  in  his  own  image ;  for  he  cannot  control  them*  Every 
one  should  regard  the  fact  of  the  divme  government,  with  troe 
faith  and  deep  reverence,  and  be  content,  without  knowing  all 
the  secrets  of  its  mode.  No  one  should  presume  that  Gk>d 
cannot  maintain  it  but  by  dint  of  irresistible  efficiency.  Let  us 
not  limit  the  Almighty  to  the  creation  of  in^deni  beings,  lest 
he  should  not  be  able  to  govern  any  other.  Let  us  not  narrow 
the  bounds  of  the  Infinite  One ;  but  rather  cherish  the  sentiment 
of  the  prophet  in  that  rebukm^  question,  ^'  Is  the  Sjnrit  of  the 
Lord  straitened  7"  May  not  the  Omnipotent  Spirit  be  compe- 
tent to  control  the  spirits  he  has  created,  m  some  way  not  by  us 
metaphysically  definable  1  Need  we  tremble,  lest  his  govern- 
ment should  not  be  strong  enough,  unless  conceived  ol  under 
some  type  of  mechanical  torce?  Why  should  we  be  afraid  to 
trust  God  in  the  dark,  or  be  shy  of  the  movemaits  of  his  provi- 
dence, unless  we  can  quite  unravel  all  its  complexity,  and 
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unfold  all  its  mystery,  so  as  to  tell  the  world  exactly  in  what 
manner  he  touches  the  springs  \ 

Analogous  to  the  argument  already  noticed,  is  that  which 
may  be  called  the  argument  from  divine  purposesy  and  fore^ 
knowledge  of  their  accomplishment.  "  Though  God  knows  that 
mankind  have  natural  power  to  act  contrary  to  his  designs,  yet 
he  knows  that  he  is  able  to  make  them  willing  to  fulfil  his  pur- 
poses, and  that  he  has  determined  to  make  them  willing ;  and 
hence  he  knows  that  they  always  will  fulfil  his  purposes,"  vol. 
IV.,  p.  305.  We  remind  the  reader,  that  by  men's  natural 
power.  Dr.  Emmons  means  power  to  do  a  thing,  when  there  is 
created  in  them  a  volition  to  do  it ;  and  that  by  making  them 
willing,  he  means  "  producing  right  or  wrong  volitions  in  their 
hearts."  "  He  is  now  exercising  his  powerful  and  irresistible 
agency  upon  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  human  race,  and  pro- 
ducing either  holy  or  unholy  exercises  in  it,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  388. 
"  Nor  has  he  ever  failed  to  make  his  creatures  do  what  he  saw 
necessary  for  them  to  do,  in  order  to  ful61  his  purposes,  vol.  IV., 
p.  387.  The  argument  implied  in  these  passages,  is  thb :  God 
knows  of  a  certamty,  that  all  his  purposes  will  be  accomplished ; 
but  this  he  could  not  know  without  producing  all  human  volitions 
by  an  "  irresistible  agency  qpon  the  heart."  The  premise  in- 
volves two  propositions,  viz.,  Grod's  purposes  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  he  certainly  knows  they  will.  Th^  are  both  ad- 
mitted. But  does,  either  of  them  justify  Dr.  Emmons's  con- 
clusion ? 

One  part  of  the  argument  is :  the  purposes  of  God  will  be 
fulfilled ;  but  cannot  be,  unless  he  fulfils  them  by  creating  in  the 
hearts  of  men  all  their  volitions.  Does  not  this  take  for  granted 
the  very  point  to  be  proved,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  God,  that  moral  agents  shall  efficiently  cause  their  own 
acts  ?  If,  as  most  men  believe,  this  is  one  of  his  purposes, 
then,  surely,  the  execution  of  his  purposes  does  not  require,  but 
forbids,  that  he  should  be  the  efficient  cause  of  their  acts.  To 
assume  without  proof,  that  this  is  nc^  one  of  his  purposes,  is  no 
better  for  the  argument  than  a  petiHo  principii. 

The  other  part  of  the  argument  is :  God  certainly  knows  that 
his  purposes  will  be  effected;  but  could  not  know  this,  without 
efficiently  producmg  all  the  creature's  volitions.  And  why  not 
know  it?  Because,  says  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Emmons's 
time,  the  creature's  acts  would  be  contingent  in  such  a  sense  as 
not  to  be  foreknowable,  for  want  of  connection  with  cause. 
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But  this  is  the  proper  consequence  of  his  own  dictum,  that 
"  mind  cannot  act,  any  more  than  matter  can  move,  without  a 
divine  agency ;"  and  is  by  no  means  chargeable  upon  those  who 
assert  that  the  mind  is  itself  the  efficient  cause  of  its  own  acts. 
Instead  of  implying  that  moral  acts  are  without  a  cause,  they 
expressly  affirm  that  the  moral  agent  himself  is  their  cause. 
Their  idea  of  contingence  respecting  moral  acts,  is  in  no  sense 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  cause,  but  implies  it,  and  is  opposed  only 
to  the  idea  of  necessity.  They  believe  that  while  the  falling  of 
a  stone,  or  the  decay  of  vegetation,  is  the  effect  of  a  necessitated 
cause,  every  human  volition  is  the  effect  of  hfree  cause,  that  is, 
the  free  mind.  By  a  necessitated  cause,  they  mean  such  an  one, 
that,  when  the  conditions  of  its  acting  are  fulfilled,  it  would  be 
a  contradiction  to  suppose  it  not  to  act,  or  to  act  otherwise  than 
it  does  act.  By  a  free  cause,  they  mean  such  an  one,  that, 
though  the  conditions  of  its  acting  be  supplied,  yet,  whether  it 
acts,  in  any  given  case,  or  in  what  way  it  acts,  is  determined  by 
itself  alone.  Such  a  cause,  they  believe,  is  the  mind  of  every 
moral  agent.  Thus  they  assign  a  cause  and  a  well-known 
cause  for  every  moral  act ;  and  their  theory  never  implies  that 
such  an  act  is  contingent  in  the  sense  that  it  may  or  may  not 
take  place,  as  it  may  or  may  not  have  a  cause,  but  that  it  may 
or  may  not  take  place,  simply  in  respect  to  its  being  produced 
by  Tufree  cause. 

Suppose  moral  actions  contingent  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
and  where  is  the  ground  for  saying  that  they  cannot  be  fore* 
known  for  want  of  connection  with  cause  ?  The  very  opposite 
is  demonstrable.  For  the  existence  of  their  cause,  that  is,  of  the 
moral  agent,  may  be  as  well  foreknown  to  God  as  that  of  any 
other  cause,  or  as  his  own  act  in  creating  their  cause.  The 
nature  of  their  cause,  too,  and  its  relation  to  its  effects,  may  be 
as  well  foreknown  as  those  of  any  other  cause,  for  it  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  same  omniscient  mind.  If,  then,  future  events  in 
the  physical  world,  are  certain  to  God  through  their  connection 
with  cause,  who  shall  say  that  human  volitions  are  not  certain  to 
him  through  a  medium  of  the  same  kind  ?  Why  should  we 
imagine  that  things  equally  conceivable  by  us,  are  not  equally 
intelligible  to  God  ?  Whoever  desires  to  see  that  human  actions, 
on  the  supposition  that  man  and  not  God  is  their  efficient  pro- 
ducer, have  a  manifest  connection  with  cause,  and  thus  to  see 
that  there  is  evidence  by  which  God  may  foreknow  such  actions, 
may  see  it  in  abundance. 
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But  it  18  an  assumption,  and  a  strange  one,  that  God  needs 
evidenccj  in  order  to  be  certain  of  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purposes.  To  us,  it  is  true,  many  things  are  known  only  through 
the  medhim  of  proof;  yet  some  things  are  known  intuitively 
even  by  us.  And  if  our  faculty  of  intelligence  were  not 
limited,  we  do  not  know  that  any  part  of  our  knowledge  would 
depend  on  evidence.  How,  then,  can  the  Infinite  Intelligence 
be  thus  dependent  ?  What  is  evidence,  what  can  it  be,  to  a 
mind  that  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  knowing  aft  things  with* 
out  evidence  1  What  is  omniscience,  but  knowing  all  things 
intuitively  ?  Unless  we  can  precisely  ascertain  the  modes  and 
limits  of  this  attribute,  it  must  always  be  an  error  to  infer  neces- 
sUy  from  certainty.  It  assumes  that  the  Omniscient  Jehovah 
holds  much  the  same  relation  to  future  events  as  we,  and  obtains 
his  knowledge  of  them  by  tracing  their  logical  connections,  which 
he  himself  has  established !  We  mi&:ht  as  well  agree  with  Leibnitz, 
in  supposing  that  all  events  and  all  truths  bein^  mathematically 
linked  together,  the  Deity,  in  order  to  know  them,  is  eternally 
working  out  the  geometrical  problem,  to  wit :  the  state  of  one 
particle  t)eing  given,  to  determine  the  past,  present,  and  future 
state  of  the  whole  universe !  This  is  as  good  logic  as  is  com- 
patible with  a  philosophy,  which  confounds  one  idea  of  certo^Vy 
as  implying  the  divine  perception  of  events,  with  another,  as 
predicating  the  absolute  futurition  of  events ;  which  postulates 
that  there  can  be  no  causal  efficiency  of  the  creature  without 
uncertainty  to  the  Creator,  and  thus  involves  the  conclusion  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  to  the  Creator,  any  further  than  there 
is  necessity  to  the  creature. 

3.  There  remains  to  be  examined  the  argument  from  the 
creatures  dependence,  "  Many  imagine  that  their  free  agency 
consists  in  a  power  to  cause  or  originate  their  own  voluntary 
exercises ;  but  this  would  imply  that  they  are  independent  of 
God,"  vol.  rV.,  p.  384.  "  Since  men  are  the  creatures  of  God, 
they  are  necessarily  his  dependent  creatures,  who  can  act  only 
as  they  are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  controlling  influence,"  vol. 
IV.,  p.  397.  Since  all  men  are  dependent  agents,  all  their 
motions,  exercises,  or  actions,  must  originate  from  a  divine 
efficiency,*'  vol.  IV.,  p.  366.  In  order  to  try  this  argument,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  it  implies  a  true  definition 
of  the  word  dependent.  By  man's  dependence,  is  commonly 
understood  his  condition,  as  being  sustained  with  all  his  suscep- 
tibilities and  faculties  by  divine  power.    In  this  sense,  doubtless. 
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be  is  constantly  and  entirely  dependent.  But  according  to  Dr. 
Emmons's  axiom,  that  mind  has  no  higher  principle  of  causality 
than  matter,  man's  dependence  implies  not  only  that  all  his  facul- 
ties, but  that  '*  all  his  motions,  exercises  or  actions''  arc  to  be 
referred  to  God,  as  their  immediate  cause ;  that  Qod  '^  exerts 
his  agency  in  producing"  man's  moral  actions,  '^  as  constantly 
and  fully  as  in  preservmg  and  supporting  bis  existence ;"  and 
therefore  that  man  is  dependent  for  his  volitions  in  the  same 
sense  as  for  the  pulsations  of  his  heart.  Power  to  originate  his 
moral  actions,  would  make  him  absolutely  independent,  and 
take  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  With  such  a  con- 
struction of  dependence.  Dr.  Emmons's  theory  is  made  out  with- 
out even  the  form  of  an  argument.  His  premise  is,  "  men  are 
dependent  agents."  We  admit  his  lan^age,  in  its  common 
acceptation,  but  dispute  bis  definition  of  it.  It  is  true,  we  are 
dependent  for  all  the  gifts  of  God ;  but  the  question  is,  What  are 
his  gifts?  It  is  true,  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  have  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  question  is.  What  have  we  received  1  It  is  a 
question  of  facts,  to  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  not  by 
hypothesis.  Have  we  received  the  power  of  originating  our 
own  volitions?  Dr.  Emmons  says,  no 5  but  that  vnihoiU  such 
power,  we  are  dependent  for  the  creation  of  them  by  divine 
power.  Thus,  in  his  premise  or  definition  of  dependence,  he 
assumes  the  very  doctrine  to  be  verified.  His  reasoning  begs 
the  question  ;  and  this  of  itself  proves  its  invalidity. 

Moreover,  by  assuming  that  a  dependent  moral  agent  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  his  own  acts,  does  he  not  annihilate  the  very 
idea  of  moral  agency  ?  Is  a  moral  act  conceivable  on  the  sup- 
position, that  not  the  agent  whose  act  it  is,  but  another  aeent  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  it  ?  Could  Dr.  Emmons  reconcile  his 
view  of  dependence  with  responsibility  1  He  attempted  to  do 
it  by  saying  that  dependence  and  activity  "  fall  under  the  notice 
of  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind.  Dependence  falls  under  the 
cognizance  of  reason  ;  but  activity  falls  under  the  cognizance 
of  common  sense,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  348.  But  how  does  this  recon- 
cile them  ?  What  matters  it,  if  the  tux)  ideas  do  "  fall  under 
the  notice  of  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind  "?  The  question  of 
their  consistency,  is  but  one  idea.  Is  the  mind  divided  so  as  to 
give  contrary  verdicts  respecting  a  single  point?  If,  in  the 
judgment  of  "common  sense,"  man's  activity  implies  any 
thing  contradistinct  from  passivity,  it  implies  that  he  has  efficient 
power  to  act,  or  to  cause  his  own  acts  ;  and  if,  as  Dr.  £maK)ns 
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supposes,  it  be  the  decision  of  ^^ reason,"  that  "dependent 
agents"  have  no  such  power,  then,  from  "  distinct  faculties  of 
the  mind,"  we  have  contradictory  affirmations.  Either  the 
common  idea  of  activity  and  responsibility,  or  else  his  peculiar 
philosophy  of  dependence,  must  be  set  aside.  It  is  nothing 
strange  that  the  mcompatibility  between  these  doctrines,  should 
have  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  Gordian  knot  in  theology. 
Dependence,  if  defined  so  as  to  exclude  an  essential  element  of 

Eersonal  agency,  cannot  possibly  be  consistent  with  accounta- 
ility.  To  the  question,  Jfbr  what  is  man  morally  dependent. 
Dr.  Emmons  could  only  reply,  for  all  his  moral  actions.  By 
'supposmg  man  dependent  for  the  causation  of  his  acts  by  a 
power  not  his  own,  he  asserts  dependence  in  a  sense  which  most 
divines  depy.  B^y  denying  that  man  has  causative  power,  he,  of 
course,  as  we  cannot  be  dependent  for  what  we  do  not  possess, 
denies  dependence  in  one  important  sphere  where  most  divines 
affirm  it  By  his  very  attempt  to  conceive  of  it  as  unlimited, 
he  necessarily  limits  it  even  more  than  those  whom  he  charges 
with  making  man  independent 

We  know  not  that  Dr.  Emmons  has  anywhere  defined  the 
moral  agent's  activity,  or  how  he  could  define  it.  For  if  be 
should  say  it  consists  in  moral  exercises  produced  in  us  by  a 
power  foreign  to  ourselves,  then,  as  we  are  dependent  for  these, 
he  would  make  dependence  and  activity  occupy  an  identical 
sphere,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  dependent  in  that  very  particular 
in  which  we  are  active,  and  active  in  that  very  particular  in 
which  we  are  dependent  If  he  should  take  the  only  other  pos- 
sible view,  and  say  our  activity  consists  in  producing  moral  acts 
by  the  exercise  of  our  own  efficient  power,  this  would  subvert  his 
theory  of  divine  efficiency.  The  truth  is,  his  philosophy  of 
dependence  is  utterly  repugnant  to  any  idea  of  a  moral  activity. 
For  such  an  activity  cannot  be  conceived  of,  but  as  implying 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  agent's  power  to  determine  his  own 
acts.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that  dependence  and  activity  do 
not  exactly  occupy  the  same  sphere — that  in  the  sphere  of  de- 
pendence, is  the  existence  and  continual  support  of  the  moral 
agent's  power  to  act,  and  that  in  the  sphere  of  activity  is  the 
exertion  of  power,  does  the  least  inconsistency  between  depend- 
ence and  activity  any  longer  appear  ?  In  suggesting  this  view, 
the  consideration  of  motives  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  regarded  as  irrelevant  to  the  question.  The  question  is, 
wnether  we  are  dependent  for  the  exertion  of  power,  viewed 
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strictly  as  such.  If,  as  Dr.  Emmons  thinks,  we  are  as  fully 
dependent  for  this  as  for  the  support  of  our  existence,  then 
whose  is  the  exertion  ?  If  man's,  whose  is  the  power  exerted  ? 
Abraham,  at  the  divine  command,  ^*  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son.'*  If,  in  doing  this,  he  exerted  a 
>  power  of  determining  his  choice,  whose  power  ?  If  he  did 
not  exert  such  a  power,  and  that  his  own,  whose  was  the 
choice  7  What  was  his  activity  more  than  a  muscular  activity  % 
Any  philosophy  of  dependence  which  teacheth  us  falsely  what 
is  the  agency  of  man,  cannot  teach  us  truly  what  is  the  agency  of 
God. 

We  have  now  examined,  as  far  as  our  limits  permit,  the  main 
arguments  for  the  theory  in  question.  Whether  it  is  vindicated 
by  such  arguments,  is  for  the  reader  to  decide.  The  lemaining 
inquiry  is : 

11.  What  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  theory  1 

1.  If  the  theory  be  true,  the  will  of  God  is  opposed  to  his 
wUly  or  his  agency  to  his  law.  '^  It  always  was,  and  is,  and  will 
be,  his  secret  will,  that  all  things  shall  take  place,  which  he 
sees  will  best  promote  his  own  glory  and  the  highest  good  of 
the  universe,  whether  they  are  good  or  evil,  right  or  wrong,  in 
their  own  nature,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  287.  Dr.  Emmons,  anticipating 
the  objection,  that  upon  his  theory  God's  executive  will  or 
agency  violates  his  promulgated  laws,  attempted  to  obviate  it 
by  saying :  "  God's  secret  will  respects  one  thing,  but  his  re- 
vealed will  respects  another.  His  secret  will  respects  nothing 
but  the  existence  or  taking  place  of  things ;  but  his  revealed 
will  respects  the  nature  or  moral  quality  of  the  things  that  take 
place."  ''  Holiness  is  one  thing,  and  the  taking  place  of  holiness 
IS  another ;  and  sin  is  one  thing,  and  the  taking  place  of  sin  is 
another,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  292.  This  is  the  only  defence  which 
is  attempted;  and  unless  this  analysis  be  true  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Dr.  Emmons,  and  in  the  only  sense  which  is  per- 
tinent to  the  objection,  that  is,  unless  "  sin"  and  **  the  taking 
place  of  sin"  are  things  which  have  different  relations  to  a 
moral  agent  or  to  a  moral  standard,  the  objection  is  valid  by  Dr. 
Emmons's  own  admission ;  for  he  says,  '^  if  the  secret  and 
revealed  will  of  God  respected  the  same  objects,  it  is  granted  they 
would  be  inconsistent,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  292. 

We  do  indeed  conceive  of  a  material  substance,  as  not  bemg 
identical  with  its  properties;  but  we  do  not  and  camiot  conceive 
of  it  as  a  different  object  in  relation  to  its  Creator.    So  we  con- 
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ceive  of  a  moral  act  and  its  quality  as  in  some  sense  distinct, 
that  is,  we  mentally  discriminate  between  the  fad  of  an  act  and 
its  nature*  But  we  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  different  things 
in  such  a  sense  that  one  may  exist  without  the  other,  or  that 
God  may  be  the  efficient  producer  of  the  one  and  not  of  the 
other.  They  are  not  separable  objects,  nor  can  they  have  differ- 
ent relations  to  their  cause.  If  the  nature  of  a  moral  act  is 
wanting,  the  act  is  wanting,  and  vice  versa.  A  malicious  blow 
of  the  hand  is  a  moral  act  But  a  blow  of  the  same  hand  under 
the  influence  of  a  galvanic  battery,  is  simply  a  physical  phe- 
nomenon. Nothing  is  plainer  than  that  a  moral  act  and  its 
quality  are  inseparably  existent.  Now  the  question  before  us, 
is,  Can  God  openly  forbid  the  one  and  secretly  will  the  other, 
and  yet  his  will  not  oppose  his  will ;  or  can  he  prohibit  the  one 
and  efficiently  cause  the  other,  and  yet  his  agency  not  counter- 
act his  law  ?  Dr.  Emmons  says,  yes ;  because  "  sin  is  one  thing, 
and  the  taking  place  of  sin  is  another.'*  Is  this  a  true  answer  1 
If  "  sin  is  one  thing  and  the  taking  place  of  sin  is  another,"  in 
such  a  sense  that  God  may  interdict  the  former,  while,  as  the 
theory  affirms,  he  secretly  wills  and  efficiently  produces  the 
latter,  and  yet  his  will  not  oppose  his  will,  or  his  agency  counter- 
act his  law,  then  it  is  certain  that  there  may  be  "  the  existence" 
or  "  taking  place  of  sin"  without  sin  ;  that  an  act  of  sin  may 
exist,  and  the  sin  of  the  act  not  const ;  or  that  there  may  be  m- 
nvng  without  sin.  But  this  contradicts  not  only  Dr.  Emmons's 
own  definition  of  sin,  as  consisting  in  "  sinning,"  but  reason 
itself.  The  truth  is,  the  sinful  quality  of  an  act  is  an  inherent 
quality,  and  can  be  conceived  of  only  as  inseparable  from  the 
act ;  nay,  as  being  that  in  which  the  act  truly  consists.  Yet 
the  theory  supposes  that  God  creates  the  act,  while  he  prohibits 
the  sinful  quality  of  it ;  that  by  his  "  irresistible  agency  upon 
the  heart,"  he  produces,  for  example,  a  man's  volition  to  poison 
his  neighbor,  and  thus  necessitates  "  the  existence"  or  "  taking 
place"  of  a  sin,  while  his  law  is  thundering  against  that  '*sin." 
If  this  is  true,  and  yet  God's  agency  does  not  violate  his  law, 
it  must  be  that  an  evil  moral  act  may  come  to  pass  without  its 
evil  nature ;  or  that  a  sinful  act  is  one  thing  and  that  m  which 
the  act  consists  another  thing.  *'  Sin  is  one  thing;"  and  it  is  a 
thing  against  which  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven."  But  it  is  a  thing  either  taking  place  or  not.  If  the 
latter,  it  is  nothing.  If  the  former,  it  is  sin  taking  place,  or 
"  the  taking  place  of  sin."    "  Sin,"  therefore,  and  **  the  taking 
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place  of  sin,"  are  one  and  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the 
actor  or  to  any  moral  criterion.  They  cannot  have  different 
relations  to  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  to  law,  as  his  rule  of  action, 
or  to  God,  as  his  judge.  And  if  God  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
"  the  existence*'  or  "  taking  place  of  sin,'*  he  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  ^'sin.''  His  agency  contravenes  his  statutes  and 
commands. 

2.  If  the  theory  be  true,  then,  supposing  a  moral  system, 
utility,  in  opposition  to  right,  predominates  in  that  system. 
Excluding  the  idea  of  man's  efficiency,  an^  asserting  that  all 
his  volitions  are  the  effects  of  an  immediate  divine  efficiency. 
Dr.  Emmons  could  not  but  view  sin  as  the  necessary  product  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  Having  assumed  that  God  creates 
all  sin,  he  could  not  justify  the  divine  character  without  taking 
the  ground,  as  he  boldly  does,  that  whatever  sin  exists,  is  an 
indispensable  coefficient  in  effecting  the  highest  good ;  and  is 
better  than  holiness  would  be  in  its  place.  "  He  must  form  light 
and  create  darkness,  make  peace  and  create  evil,  when  and 
where,  and  to  what  degree  the  good  of  the  universe  requires," 
voL  IV.,  p.  383.  The  theory  fully  coincides  with  the  scheme  of 
optimism  proposed  by  Leibnitz,  that  God  gives  to  men  just  those 
volitions  which  the  Destinies  require  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  It  is  a  theory  that  compels  us  either  to  admit,  that  so 
far  as  sin  exists,  God  prefers  it  to  holiness  even  in  itself  considered, 
or  else  to  believe  that  holiness,  beyond  a  certain  degree,  is  incom- 
patible with  the  greatest  good.  For  if  God  does  not  so  prefer 
sin,  it  is  because  it  is  not  right.  Why,  then,  does  he  create  it, 
except  that,  though  it  be  wrong,  holiness  in  its  place  would  con- 
travene the  highest  utility  ?  Granting  the  theory,  we  cannot 
escape  this  dilemma.  Right,  beyond  certain  limits,  is  in  its 
nature  displeasing  to  God,  or  else  it  is  opposed  to  the  highest 
good.     Dr.  Emmons  grasped  the  latter  horn.     He  made  right 

Sve  way,  that  utility  might  have  free  course.  And  if,  upon  nis 
eory,  there  can  be  a  moral  system,  and  any  one  solution  of  it 
less  impeaches  the  divine  character  than  another,  it  is  the  utili- 
tarian solution ;  viz.,  that  whatever  sin  there  is,  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  best  conceivable  results,— the  very  thing  without 
which,  God  would  be  divested  of  his  glory  and  his  counsels 
defeated ;  that  he  reserves  all  efficiency  to  himself,  lest  one  right 
choice  more,  or  one  wrong  choice  less,  than  he  sees  to  be  bene- 
ficial, should  mar  the  system  and  lessen  the  sum  total  of  utility. 
Must  we  then  receive  a  theory  which  is  not  only  without  valid 
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proof,  but  which  implies  that  umversal  rectitude  is  incompatible 
with  the  largest  enjoyment,  and  that  God  himself  is  under  an 
invincible  necessity  of  infringing  the  one  or  the  other  ?  A  theory 
which  tells  us,  the  more  sin  the  better  as  far  as  to  the  limit  of 
all  there  is ;  that  if  all  were  right,  all  could  not  be  for  the  best ; 
and  that  obedience  to  God's  commands,  beyond  a  certain 
measure,  must  be  an  expense  to  his  glory  and  rob  the  universe 
of  its  highest  good  ?  How  can  we  hearken  to  a  doctrine  which 
forces  us  to  believe  with  Bentham  and  Paley,  that  the  principle 
of  right  cannot  rei^n  in  the  divine  government ;  but  that  a  nice 
calculation,  by  which  the  gain  or  loss  of  right  and  wrong  may 
be  found  and  accurately  summed  up  into  a  net  result,  must  form 
the  basis  of  a  perfect  moral  system  ! 

3.  Another  consequence  of  the  theory  is  varUheism. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  incompatible  witn  the  idea  that  the 
creature  is  a  personal  agent.  Dr.  Emmons  doubtless  had  this 
idea,  for  every  man  has  it ;  but  he  had  it  as  a  contraband  article. 
His  theory  begins  with  the  assumption,  that  mind  has  of  itself 
no  power  to  act  more  than  matter  has  to  move ;  that  a  depend- 
ent moral  agent  can  no  more  form  his  own  choices  than  a  tree 
can  evolve  its  buds,  or  determine  the  color  of  its  blossoms.  If 
this  must  be  granted,  and  if  the  common  idea  of  a  personal 
agent,  as  having  power  to  determine  his  own  acts,  be  the  true 
one,  it  follows  that  personal  agency  is  not  predicable  of  the 
human  mind  any  more  than  of  material  masses.  The  theory 
implies  that  the  mind  is  a  mere  series  of  exercises ;  and  this  Dr. 
Emmons  did  not  deny,  and  could  not,  without  violating  the 
canons  of  his  philosophy.  He  held  it  as  his  first  axiom,  that  the 
human  soul  is  not  the  determiner  of  its  own  moral  acts;  but 
that  their  proximate  and  efficient  cause  is  God.  Antecedent  to 
the  soul's  moral  acts,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  found  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  soul.  The  immediate  sequences  of  the  soul's 
acts  are  physical  phenomena,  which,  though  signs  of  the  soul's 
presence  and  agency,  are  no  part  of  the  soul.  Thus  we  are 
shut  up  to  the  belief  which  Dr.  Emmons  did  not  disavow,  that  a 
mere  series  of  exercises  is  all  that  constitutes  the  soul.  The 
man  is  nothing  but  what  we  call  his  exercises,  in  creating  which, 
God  creates  the  man  himself.  This  makes  any  rational  con- 
ception of  the  soul,  as  a  personal  agent,  logically  impossible. 
It  excludes  a  necessary  element  of  personality,  viz.,  the  person's 
own  power  to  determme  his  own  acts.  Man  is  not  a  doer  of 
his  moral  acts  any  more  than  of  his  breathing.    To  call  him  an 
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agent,  therefore,  does  not  raise  him  to  a  level  with  what  we  call 
physical  agents,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  the  efficient  causes  of 
the  phenomena  which  we  refer  to  them.  Much  less  does  it 
raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  intentional  and  personal  agency. 

Besides,  the  soul  being^  a  mere  series  of  exercises,  as  it 
must  be  if  the  idea  of  efficient  power  is  excluded,  we  are 
chargeable  with  absurdity  whenever,  adhering  to  the  theory, 
we  use  language  intending  to  imply  that  the  soul  is  a  personal 
or  moral  agent.  For,  suppose  we  say  the  soul  acts  freely  in 
view  of  motives.  Is  it  an  agevU  that  thus  acts  ?  No,  it  is  a  mere 
series  of  exercises.  Can  we  any  better  say  the  soul  has  moral 
exercises  ?  What  is  the  soul  ?  A  mere  series  of  exercises. 
Let  us  say  the  soul  wills  or  chooses.  Who  wills  or  chooses? 
A  series  of  exercises.  Shall  we  say  the  soul  does  just  as  it 
pleases  ?  It  is  to  say  a  series  of  exercises  does  as  it  pleases. 
We  say  the  soul  acts  voluntarily.  Do  we  mean  that  some  per- 
son thus  acts  ?  No ;  but  a  series  of  exercises.  Suppose  we 
say  the  soul  ought  to  do  right  But  who  is  it  that  is  under  such 
obligation  ?  A  succession  of  exercises.  We  may  venture  to 
say  the  soul  is  conscious  of  wrong  moral  exercises.  Of  whom 
is  conscience  thus  predicated  1  Of  a  series  of  exercises.  Shall 
we  s^y  the  soul  is  responsible  for  its  exercises  ?  It  is  itself  exer- 
cises. Therefore  exercises  are  responsible  for  exercises.  In 
short,  if  the  theory  be  true,  all  the  current  phrases,  man  wills, 
chooses,  is  free,  acts  voluntarily,  is  accountable,  and  the  like,  are 
altogether  fallacious  and  must  be  discarded.  Indeed,  not  only 
all  forms  of  speech,  but  all  forms  of  thought,  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  man  is  a  personal  agent,  plunge  us  into  manifest  ab- 
surdity. The  theory  puts  an  end  to  the  creature  as  a  personal 
agent. 

In  the  next  place,  it  follows  from  one  principle  of  the  theory, 
that  God  is  the  universal  andonly  agent,  but,  as  will  beshownfrom 
another  principle  of  the  same,  not  a  personal  agent.  The  theory 
admits  no  principle  of  efficiency  but  the  might  of  the  Creator's 
will.  It  affirms  that  cause  or  power  is  everywhere  the  same 
in  kind,  and  is  literally  nothing  else  than  a  divine  volition. 
This  is  the  all-pervading  energy  which  originates,  causes,  de- 
termines, and  which,  of  course,  effects  or  does  every  thing.  All 
the  phenomena  in  the  universe,  human  choices  not  excepted, 
are  produced  by  the  immediate  creative  acts  of  God.  All  the 
actions  of  men  are  "  God's  conduct,"  as  Dr.  Emmons  very  con- 
sistently names  them.    Between  G^od  and  the  remotest  events. 
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there  is,  l^  the  theory,  no  concavable  place  or  room  for  an 
agent  acting  by  his  own  efficiency.  God,  therefore,  is  the  sole 
agent,  the  universal  and  all-efficient  doer  of  all  things.  What 
we  call  the  creature's  agency,  is  but  a  portion  or  phenomeooD 
of  divine  agency  sent  along  in  certain  channds  of  operation, 
as  heat  and  electricity  are  diffused  in  their  courses  to  effect  their 
destined  results.  Man's  actions,  so  called,  not  less  than  the  func- 
tions  of  animal  life,  or  the  motions  of  fluids,  are  the  effects  of 
instant  divine  volition,  and  are  no  less  divine  than  any  other 
agency.    Thus,  God  is  the  sum  total  of  all  causality,  or  of  all 

Sirit  that  has  efficient  power.  God  is  all  this,  and  aU  this  is 
od.  And  what  is  this  but  pantheism  ?  It  may  be  equally 
sublime  with  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  that  God  is  a  most  sub- 
tile, swift,  and  fiery  substance,  permeating  and  quickening  the 
universe,  an4  producing  every  thing  by  a  fatal  necessity.  It 
may  imply  a  system  not  less  compact  and  energetic  than  that 
of  the  Stoics,  who  believed  that  God  is  the  anima  mundL  It 
may  be  even  more  scientific  than  the  notion  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who  imagined  God  to  be  all  that  was  and  is  and 
shall  be,  except  the  visible  and  outward,  his  veil.  But  it  is  as 
really  pantheism,  and  much  the  same  in  form,  as  the  theodicy  of 
the  old  Greek  pagans  whom  Plutarch  condemns,  because  they 
^  resolved  all  into  divine  causey  as  it  tDerestoallowing  tip  all  tnto 
GodJ' 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  characteristic  of  the  pantheism 
now  charged  upon  the  theory,  we  answer,  it  is  a  pantheism  in- 
compatible with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Daty.  This  may  be 
confirmed  by  principles  commonly  admitted,  and  by  the  pre- 
mises of  the  theory  itself.  It  is  an  established  principle,  that  a 
distinct  idea  of  personal  agency  is  afforded  us  only  by  the  ope- 
rations of  our  own  min£.  The  only  true  conception,  there- 
fore, which  we  can  form  of  the  Deity,  as  a  personal  agent,  must 
be  from  a  consciousness  or  conviction  of  what  toe  are,  as  per- 
sonal agents.  This  is  corroborated  by  Dr.  Emmons  himself, 
affirming  that  man  '^  bears  the  natural  image  of  hb  Maker  in 
the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  his  nature,"  vol.  IL,  p.  24. ; 
that  '*  we  derive  all  our  ideas  of  God  from  our  ideas  of  our- 
selves ;"  and  that  it  is  even  ^  absurd  to  say  that  God's  agency 
is  different  in  nature  from  our  own,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  381.  But  by 
the  theory,  it  is  no  part  of  our  agency,  to  cause,  originate,  or 
determine  our  own  volitions.  We  can,  consequently,  have  no 
true  consciousness  or  oonvictbn  that  we  ever  do  this ;  and  there* 
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fore  we  have  no  right  to  the  idea  that  God  ever  causes,  origin- 
ates, or  determines  his  volitions.  As  we  have  no  power  to  such 
an  eflfect,  and  as  it  is  "  absurd  to  say  that  God's  agency  is  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  our  own,"  God  has  no  power  to  such  an 
effect.  But  who  can  conceive,  that,  without  such  power,  he  is 
a  personal  agent  ?  By  the  theory,  too,  as  has  been  proved,  the 
soul  or  the  agent,  man,  is  a  mere  series  of  exercises ;  and  since 
God's  agency  is  of  the  same  nature  as  man's,  it  follows  inevita- 
bly, that  God,  as  an  agent,  is  a  mere  series  of  exercises,  that  is, 
no  personal  agent  whatever.  Admitting  the  theory,  we  know 
of  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  personal  Creator  or  God,  but  an 
eternal  process  of  operations  without  any  assignable  first  cause. 
We  unavoidably  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  if  we  take  as 
a  premise,  a  single  position  of  Dr.  Emmons ;  viz.,  that  mind 
cannot  act,  except  as  it  is  acted  upon  by  an  efficient  cause  with*- 
put  itself,  any  more  than  matter  can  move,  except  as  it  is  moved 
by  a  force  ao  extra.  From  this  it  plainly  follows,  that  as  mat- 
ter cannot  of  itself  be  a  first  mover,  mind  cannot  of  itself  be  a 
first  cause  %r  agent.  For  it  is  an  unquestionable  axiom,  that 
matter  cannot  move  itself,  and  therefore  the  series  of  its  motions 
must  be  infinite  or  without  a  first  mover,  unless  it  be  mind ;  so, 
t/* it  bean  indisputable  axiom,  that  mind  can  act  only  as  it  is 
made  to  act  by  an  efficient  cause  from  without,  then  the  series 
of  its  acts  must  be  infinite,  that  is,  without  a  first  mover,  or  first 
cause.  For  the  premise  is  not  less  applicable  to  the  divine  mind 
than  to  the  human,  made  like  the  divine,  says  Dr.  Emmons, 
"  in  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  its  nature."  Thus  it  can 
be  strictly  demonstrated,  that  the  idea  of  mind  necessarily  im- 
plies the  idea  of  efficient  cause ;  and  that,  to  refer  the  acts  of 
mind  to  an  efficient  cause  foreign  to  itself,  is,  by  certain  conse- 
quence, to  expel  from  the  universe  the  idea  of  mind  as  a  Jirst 
came.  That  the  universe,  consisting  of  substance  and  attributes, 
is  God,  was  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza.  That  the  universe,  made 
up  of  necessitated  agency  and  its  effects,  is  God,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Emmons.  It  is  a  theory 
which  annihilates  the  idea  of  personality,  and  thus  ends  in  theo- 
jetical  atheism.  It  well  exemplifies  a  saying  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Dr.  Clarke,  that  "  believing  too  much  and  too  little,  have 
commonly  the  luck  to  meet  together,  like  two  things  moving 
contrary  ways  in  the  same  circle."  It  disastrously  defeats 
the  pious  design  from  which  it  sprung.  And  of  its  author, 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  may  we  not  say,  without  any  breach 
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of  charity,  what  Cicero  said  of  Epicurus :  verbis  reliquU  detun^ 
re  siistulit? 

4.  A  fourth  consequence  of  the  theory  is  fatalism.  Thb 
consequence  is,  indeed,  essentially  involved  in  the  preceding, 
but  claims  a  distinct  consideration.  The  theory  denies  that  men 
have  "  a  power  to  cause  or  originate  their  own  voluntary  exer- 
cises," vol.  IV.,  p.  384.  Upon  Dr.  Emmons's  own  construction, 
it  denies  the  commoR  idea  of  freedom.  "  Since  mind  cannot 
act,  any  more  than  matter  can  move,  without  a  divine  agency, 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  men  can  be  left  to  the  freedom  of 
their  own  will,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  372.  He  had  too  clear  an  eye  not 
to  see,  that,  if  we  admit  no  efficiency  of  mind,  which  we 
deny  of  matter,  we  must  affirm  no  freedom  of  mind,  which  we 
cannot  of  matter.  If  any  known  analogy,  or  law  of  reason, 
requires  us  to  deny  of  spirit  every  principle  of  causation  which 
we  deny  of  matter,  then,  if  philosophy  decides  that  the  notions 
of  matter  are  absolutely  necessitated,  she  must  decide  that  the 
actions  of  mind  are  absolutely  necessitated.  She  m^st  comprise 
both  in  the  same  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect,  whatever  it 
may  be.  If  we  concede  to  the  fatalist,  that  mind  and  matter 
are  on  the  same  level  with  respect  to  efficiency,  we  meet  him  on 
the  very  ground  where  he  will  infallibly  triumph.  The  ques- 
tion of  freedom  or  fatalism,  turns  wholly  upon  the  point,  whe- 
ther men  have  the  power  of  a  contrary  choice, — a  power,  when 
they  choose  the  wrong,  to  choose  the  right  instead  of  the  wrong. 
But  the  theory  affirms  that  they  are  not  "  capable  of  guiding 
their  own  motions,  or  directing  their  own  actions,"  vol.  IV.,  p. 
383,  and  that  there  is  "  no  possible  way  in  which  God  can  dis- 
pose them  to  act  right  or  wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or 
wrong  volitions  in  their  hearts,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  371.  These  propo- 
sitions both  plainly  imply  that  men  do  not  determine  their  own 
choices,  and  of  course,  that  they  have  not  the  power  of  a  con- 
trary choice,  and  therefore  that  they  have  not  power  to  act 
otherwise  than  they  do  act.  Here  we  have  an  absolute  nega- 
tion of  freedom  relatively  to  man ;  and  this  is  fatalism. 

Besides,  since  it  is  the  first  principle  of  the  theory,  that  mind 
cannot  originate  its  own  acts  any  more  than  matter  can  its  own 
motions,  and  since  man  is  like  God  "  in  the  very  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,"  so  that  it  is  "  absurd  to  say  that  God's 
agency  is  different  in  nature  from  our  own,"  therefore  all  the 
actions  of  mind,  those  of  the  Deity  not  excepted,  are,  not  less 
than  the  motions  of  matter,  under  an  absolute  necessity  and  uni- 
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versal  fatalism.  There  is  no  alternative,  but  to  reject  the  theory 
or  abide  this  conclusion. 

But  let  us  regard  attentively  what  is  alleged  in  the  theory's 
defence.  Dr.  Emmpns  himself  infers  that,  *^  if  men  always  act 
under  a  divine  operation,  then  they  always  did  of  necessity  y^  vol. 
TV.,  p.  351.  He  pleads,  however,  in  vindication  of  their  free- 
dom, that  they  act  only  under  ^^  a  moral  necessity  of  acting  just 
as  they  do  act."  But  we  know  not  that  he  attempts  to  prove 
any  material  difference  between  this  and  natural  necessity.  It  is 
demonstrable,  that  the  two  necessities  do  not  differ  in  any  sense 
applicable  to  the  question  of  free  agency.  A  human  volition  is 
said  to  take  place  by  a  moraly  and  the  springing  of  a  plant  by  a 
naturaly  necessity.  Where  is  the  ground  of  this  distinction  of 
names  ?  Certainly  not  in  the  causes  of  the  two  phenomena. 
For  it  must  be  allowed  that  all  causes  are  alikr,  in  the  essen- 
tial respect,  that  they  all  necessitate  their  effects.  Both  causes  do 
this  in  the  cases  before  us ;  and  this  shows  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  one  case,  to  be  identical  with  that  in 
the  other.  Of  that  connexion,  therefore,  two  different  neces- 
sities cannot  be  predicated.  But  of  the  effects  or  terms  connected, 
one  only  is  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  here  is  found  the  whole  rea- 
son of  the  epithet  morale  as  applied  to  necessity.  The  wordne- 
cessityy  characterizes  only  the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
words  natural  and  morale  characterize  only  the  terms  connected 
Indeed,  it  is  conceded  by  necessitarians  themselves,  that  the  two 
necessities  a^ree  as  to  the  nature  of  that  connexion.  This  com- 
pletely identifies  them  in  every  respect  in  which  the  word  ne- 
cessity has  any  proper  meaning.  To  say,  then,  that  men  are 
^*  under  a  moral  necessity  of  acting  just  as  they  do  act,''  is  to 
say  thai  their  moral  actions  are  of  necessity  just  as  they  are.  And 
this  is  to  affirm  the  contrary  of  freedom.  "  The  only  two  opin- 
ions," says  Du|^ald  Stewart,  ^^  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
metaphysical  science,  ought  to  be  stated  in  contrast,  are  that  of 
liberty  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  necessity  on  the  other."  Mat- 
ter moves,  it  is  said,  under  a  natural,  and  mind  acts  under  a 
moralf  necessity.  But  the  rigor  of  the  necessity  is  no  more 
mitigated  by  the  one  epithet  than  by  the  other.  For  all  their 
import,  when  so  applied,  merely  characterizes  and  distinguishes 
the  two  classes  of  events  referred  to  as  necessitated,  while  the 
necessities  are  intrinsically  of  one  and  the  same  kind. 

Another  apology  for  the  theory  as  consistent  vrith  freedom,  is, 
that  it  allows  that  men  act  as  they  choose;  as  if  freedom  lay  in 
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the  conffectionofa  choice  with  its  sequent.  The  answer  is,  that 
this  avails  nothing,  if  the  sequent  is  necessitated,  in  every  case, 
by  the  choice.  To  suppose  that  it  is  not,  b  to  suppose  that  men 
may  freely  act  contrary  to  choice ;  which  is  an  absurdity  too 
gross  to  be  named.  If  a  man  wills  to  strike,  there  is  no  pKK- 
sibility  of  his  not  striking,  unless  prevented  by  a  counteracting 
force  or  some  physical  disability.  No  analysis  or  scrutiny, 
however  .severe,  can  detect  any  thmg  but  absolute  necessity 
in  this  connexion  of  volition  with  its  consequent.  Where, 
then,  is  man's  freedom  1  He  is  not  free  in  imlling,  for  every 
volition  is  created  in  him  by  an  act  of  God.  He  is  not  free  in 
doing  what  is  willed,  because  he  cannot  forbear  to  do  it  In 
what,  according  to  the  theory,  is  he  more  free  than  if  subject  to 
immovable  fate  ?  It  may  be  said.  Dr.  Emmons  taught  that  men 
have  natural  power  to  do  otherwise  than  they  do.  He  did 
so ;  but  we  cannot  much  rejoice  in  this  fact,  since  he  could 
give  no  definition  of  that  power,  which  helps  us  to  the  idea 
of  freedom.  He  could  not  say  it  is  a  power  to  cause  or  ori- 
ginate our  volitions,  for  this  he  expressly  denies.  Such  a 
power,  he  affirms,  would  make  us  independent  of  God,  able  to 
thwart  his  purposes,  and  to  overturn  his  government.  We 
ask,  what  is  this  natural  power  ?  Is  it  the  same  that  is  called, 
in  current  phrase,  the  fower  of  choice?  What,  then,  is  the 
power  of  choice  ?  Not  a  power  that  produces  choices ;  for  they 
are  all  produced,  says  the  theory,  by  an  "  irresistible  agen<7 
npon  the  heart"  It  is  not  a  power  mtecedent  to  acts  of  choice, 
for  all  power  there,  says  the  theory,  is  the  power  of  God.  Is  it 
a  power  lying  in  the  choice  itself,  a  power  of  determining  its 
consequent  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is  ?  No ;  such  an  absurdity 
would  be  universally  rejected.  Is  this  power  some  susceptilnli^ 
of  the  mind,  by  reason  of  which,  at  a  certain  crisis  of  inch- 
nation  or  motives,  choices  are  produced  by  divine  causation  ? 
If  such  a  power  would  make  us  free,  then  is  a  fulminating 
mixture  free,  because  susceptible  of  explosion  at  a  certain 
temperature,  or  under  a  certain  pressure.  Is  this  natural  power, 
which  is  all  that  Dr.  Emmons  claims  as  the  basis  of  freedom,  a 
power  of  acUngy  in  any  particular,  otherwise  than  we  do  act  ? 
No ;  for,  by  the  theory,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  sphere 
of  man's  agency,  but  willing,  and  doing  what  he  wills ;  and 
this  doing  is,  by  common  consent,  necessitated  by  the  wUling, 
and  the  willing^  says  the  theory,  is  produced  by  God's  imme- 
iate  power.    To  the  question,  then,  what  is  this  natural  power. 
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\?hich  is  said  to  be  all  that  is  requisite  to  save  us  from  fatalism, 
we  find  in  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Emmons  only  this  answer, 
that  it  is  a  power  to  do  what  we  will.  To  affirm  this  power, 
is  merely  to  affirm  that  the  appointed  sequent  of  every  voli- 
tion, is  necessitated  bjr  its  connexion  with  the  volition ;  or 
that,  when  an  executive  act  of  the  mind  takes  place,  the  act, 
which  it  executes,  of  necessity  takes  place.  In  this  in- 
fallible certainty,  lies  all  the  freedom  which  modam  neces- 
sitarians suppose  to  be  conceivable.  Volitions,  says  the  theory, 
are  produced  by  an  immediate  act  of  God ;  and  yet  man  is 
free,  because  their  necessary  sequences  never  fail !  The  idea 
of  power  to  choose  or  will  otherwise,  the  theory  utterly  de- 
nies; and  yet  the  man  is  free,  because  he  has  power  to  do 
what  he  wills !  But  has  he  power  not  to  do  it  *  No  more 
than  the  rock  dislodged  from  a  precipice,  has  power  to  ascend 
or  remain  at  rest  in  the  middle  air.  We  ask  again,  what  actual 
power  of  man  does  the  theory  allow?  None  which  does  not 
vanish  in  being  defined.  None  that  would  avail  to  lift  a  feather, 
though  the  life  of  millions  should  depend  upon  the  act,  unless 
the  volition  to  do  it  were  created  by  divine  efficiency.  Ad- 
mitting such  a  theory,  we  are  unable  to  believe  that  human  ac- 
tions are  not  as  rigorously  fated  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine  that 
any  thing  can  be. 

Dr.  Emmons  attempts  to  rebut  the  charge  of  fatalism,  by  re- 
iterating that  human  actions  are  voluntary.  But  the  argument 
is  futile,  unless,  by  his  theory,  the  word  has  some  imj>ort  that 
allows  the  conception  of  freedom.  What  is  a  voluntary  act, 
when  interpreted  by  the  theory  ?  If  it  be  replied,  an  act  of 
the  will,  what  then  is  the  will  ?  Dr.  Emmons  says,  "  It  never 
properly  means  a  principle,  or  power,  or  faculty  of  the  mind ; 
but  only  choice,  action,  or  volition.***  According  to  this,  a 
voluntary  act  is  an  act  of  choice  or  volition.  This  must  mean 
either  the  volition  itself,  or  its  consequent.  If  the  former,  then  a 
voluntary  act  is  a  volition  produced  by  an  "  irresistible  agency 
upon  the  heart  ;**  and  where  or  what  is  the  idea  of  its  voluntari- 
ness 1  But  if  by  an  act  of  volition  be  meant  the  consequent  of 
volition,  then  a  voluntary  act  is  any  physical  phenomenon  that 
is  necessitated  by  its  immediate  connection  with  a  volition ;  and 
we  search  in  vain  for  any  idea  of  voluntariness  that  does  not 
extinguish  all  conception  of  freedom.    To  affix  the  word  volun- 

*  Christian  Magazine,  vol.  I.,  p.  148. 
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tary  to  human  actions,  and  thence  to  infer  that  men  act  firedy, 
is  not  to  prove  that  freedom  survives,  but  merely  to  ring 
changes  on  the  counterfeit  terms  of  it.  No  doubt  our  actions 
are  voluntary^  but  give  the  word  any  meaning  compatible 
with  freedom,  and  you  sever  the  roots  of  the  theory  at  a  single 
Wow. 

But,  says  Dr.  Emmons,  "  God  has  made  men  capable  of  act- 
ing freely  and  voluntarily  under  his  irresistible  influence/'  voL 
IV:,  p.  399.  ^^  His  acting  on  their  hearts,  and  producmg  all 
their  free,  voluntary,  moral  exercises,  necessarily  makes  them 
moral  agents,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  385.  It  ^*  lays  them  under  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  acting  freely,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  351.  Here  we 
have  the  most  compact  of  all  Dr.£mmons's  theological  ^^joinisJ^ 
In  these  asseverations,  is  the  concentrated  proof  and  defence, 

Jea,  the  very  rampart  of  the  theory.  Let  the  reader  observe, 
owever,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  God's  creating  free 
agents,  necessarily  makes  them  free  agents.  This  is  never  dis- 
puted, and  is  not  what  Dr.  Emmons  means.  The  question  is, 
whether  God^s  creating  the  actions  of  men,  necessitates  those 
actions.  To  aver  the  negative,  is  the  chief  exploit  of  the 
theory.  The  whole  of  it  consists  in  the  bold  assumption,  that 
our  actions  may  be  free,  though  literally  created,  as  much  as  we 
ourselves  are,  by  an  act  of  God.  The  very  daringness  of  this 
postulate  may  have  prevented  many  from  seeing  the  fallacy 
that  lurks  under  the  virtual  contradiction  in  its  terms.  But  upon 
close  inspection,  it  is  evident,  that  to  suppose  God  creates  vo- 
litions in  which  man  is  free,  is  to  suppose  that,  relatively  to 
man,  they  cannot  but  exist,  and  yet  may  not  exist ;  that  God 
necessitates  that,  which,  by  common  consent,  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  neces^tated.  It  is  impossible  to  impart  sufficient 
firmness  to  '^joints"  of  this  kind.  Freedom  and  necessity  can- 
not be  predicated  of  one  and  the  same  act.  Thbgs  utterly  op- 
posite and  mutually  repellent,  can  never  be  made  to  coalesce. 

Some  suppose  that  Dr.  Emmons's  definition  of  divine  agency, 
as  consisting  merely  in  volition^  redeems  the  theory  from  fatal- 
ism. Cannot  man  act  freely,  they  ask,  when  all  that  God  does, 
is  merely  to  choose  or  tmll  that  he  shall  act  just  as  he  does 
^1    As  if  this  would  not 

<*— —  Touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will,  to  her  own  inclining  left 
In  even  scale." 

We  reply,  that,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Emmom, 
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the  only  creative  energy  is  a  divine  volition;  that  that  is  always 
creative ;  and  that,  as  Ood  merely  wills  man's  actions,  so  he 
merely  wills  his  existence.  If,  therefore,  by  merely  willing 
Atm,  God  necessitates  his  existence,  by  merely  willing  his 
auctions ^  he  necessitates  their  existence.  And  yet  men  act  free- 
ly,  it  is  said,  because,  in  making  them  act  just  as  they  do  act, 
Uod  merely  wills  that  they  so  act !  What  more  has  he  done 
in  causing  any  thing  to  be  as  it  is  ?  When  he  said,  ^'  Let  there 
be  lieht,  and  there  was  light,"  it  was  a  mere  volition  that  light 
should  be.  Are  human  actions  free,  because,  in  creating  them, 
God  merely  wills  them  to  be  as  they  are  ?  He  does  no  more  in 
creating  any  thing  that  is  not  free.  If,  adhering  to  the  theory, 
according  to  which  the  divine  volition  is  in  all  cases  alike 
creative,  we  say  God  wills  that  men  shall  act  just  as  they  do 
act,  and  yet  freely^  it  is  clear,  that  we  use  the  word  in  no  other 
sense  than  when  we  say  matter  moves  freely.  By  the  theory, 
the  stone's  fall  and  the  assassin's  blow  are  alike  efficiently  caused 
by  a  divine  volition.  The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that,  as  there 
is  only  one  sense  in  which  the  stone  falls  freely,  that  is,  without 
external  impediment,  in  this  sense  only  the  assassin  strikes  free- 
ly ;  and  no  human  act  is  free,  except  in  the  sense  in  which  all 
things  else  are  free. 

5.  It  follows  from  the  theory,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
moral  accouniability  or  blameworthiness.  This  consequence  is 
fully  implied  in  fatalism ;  but  its  importance  demands  a  separate 
exposition.  By  Dr.  Emmons's  own  concession,  all  moral  action 
consists  in  what  he  calls  volitions.  But  the  very  marrow  of  the 
theory  is,  that  God  produces  these  same  volitions  by  **  his  irre- 
sistible agency  upon  the  heart."  Therefore,  as  has  heen  shown, 
it  is  essentially  a  theory  of  fatalism,  and  annihilates  moral  dis- 
tinctions. Suppose,  for  illustration,  that  you  intentionally  thrust 
a  dagger  into  your  neighbor's  breast.  By  common  consent, 
not  the  visible  act,  but  the  volition  by  which  it  is  necessitated, 
is  the  inoral  act.  But  whence  this  volition  ?  God  creates  it  in 
you,  says  the  theory.  It  is  no  more  determined  by  you  than  any 
thing  else  which  God  creates.  If  it  be  in  any  sense  your  volition, 
it  is  in  no  sense  blameworthy.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  yours,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  phenomenon  produced  in  you  by  a  divine 
energy.  It  is  only  by  a  convenient  usus  loquendi^  that  it  is 
called  yours;  just  as  respiration  in  you,  is  called  yours.  If, 
while  in  the  presence  of  your  neighbor,  God  should  make  your 
breath  poisonous,  and  its  efflux  should  kill  him,  it  would  be  said 
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that  ^our  breath  killed  him,  but  yoa  would  no  more  be  Uamed, 
than  if  the  lightning  had  killed  him.  So  when  yoa  cause  lus 
death  by  a  malicious  blow,  the  volition  to  strike  may  be  called 
yours ;  but  God  in  creating  that  deadly  volition,  necessitates  it 
as  absolutely  as  he  does  the  circulation  of  your  bkx)d.  The  only 
true  verdict,  therefore,  must  be,  '^  death  by  the  visiiatum  of 
GodJ^  There  can  be  no  greater  solecism,  than  to  suppose  that 
any  being  acts  under  accountability  in  the  same  re^)ect  m  which 
he  acts  under  an  absolute  necessity.  But  the  theory  cannot 
escape  the  imputation  of  this  absurdity.  For  it  asserts  that  all 
moral  action  consists  m  choosing  or  willing  ;  and  yet  grants  no 
freedom  but  in  doing  what  we  choose  or  will.  It  admits  that 
we  are  not  directly  accountable  in  that  only  particular  in  which 
it  cjaioi^  that  we  are  free,  namely,  the  sequent  of  volition.  It 
affirms  that  we  are  directly  accountable  in  that  very  particiilar 
in  which  it  denies  that  we  are  free,  namely,  volition.  How  can 
this  possibly  accord  with  reason  1  Who  but  a  pious  fatalist* 
can  believe  that  we  are  moral  agents  in  the  idoitical  particular 
in  which  he  himself  allows  that  we  are  not^ree  agents  1 

No  appeal  to  the  voluntariness  of  human  actions  can  be  of 
any  weight,  since  the  theory  utterly  vacates  the  term  in  respect 
of  all  its  meaning.  He  who  smites  you  with  malign  intent, 
will  be  arraigned  for  trial.  But  his  advocate  shall  plead  that 
his  assault  upon  you  was  necessitated  by  volition,  and  that  the 
volition  was  necessitated  by  a  creative  act  of  God.  Which  of 
the  links  in  this  chain  will  you  break  by  pronouncing  over  it  the 
word  voluntary  ?  To  say  that  the  man  accused  was  free  in  the 
visible  act,  is  to  say  that  he  might  have  acted  contrary  to  his 
volition ;  which  is  abhorrent  to  common  sense.  The  only  idea 
that  lets  in  freedom  anywhere  into  the  series,  is,  that  he  had 
power,  in  the  circumstances,  to  refrain  from  wiUing  as  he  did. 
but  this  your  theory  denies.  W^hatever  crimes,  therefore,  men 
may  commit,  you  must  nevertheless  say  of  them  what  Dr.  Em- 
mons said  of  the  great  crime  of  Joseph's  brethren,  that  '^  God 
not  only  prepared  those  persons"  to  commit  it,  ^*  but  made 
them"  commit  it ;  or,  what  he  said  of  Pharaoh's  troubling  the 
Israelites,  that  ^^  God  stood  by  him  and  moved  him"  to  do  it. 
If  you  plead  that  men  are  conscious  of  freedom,  and  therefore  re- 
sponsible, and  if  you  mean  by  freedom  any  thing  more  than  the 

*  '*  Malgr6  ces  opinions  qui  touchent  au  Mat^rialisme  et  ao 
Fatalisme,  Bonnet  fut  tr^s  religieux."     Cuvier. 
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absence  of  external  constraint,  then  you  cannot  wisely  listen  to  tbe 
verdict  of  consciousness;  for  it  gives  the  lie  to  your  philosophy. 
If  the  theory  claims  responsibility  on  the  ground  that  man  earer- 
ciset  free  choicBf  we  ask  for  a  definition  of  free  choice.  If  you 
reply,  it  is  a  choice  whose  consequent  is  unobstructed,  then  you 
shift  the  plea,  and  predicate  freedom,  not  of  the  choice,  but  of 
the  act  following,  which  you  do  not  suppose  to  be  a  moral 
act,  nor  more  free  than  any  other  physical  phenomenon.  If  you 
say  man  is  responsible  because  be  chooses  or  wills  freely,  and 
mean  to  imply  personal  power  or  agency  any  more  than  when 
it  is  said, 

^'  The  river  windeth  at  his  own  sweet  iritt," 

then,  though  we  are  surprised  at  the  concession,  yet  we  gladly 
welcome  you  as  combg  out  from  the  dismal  shades  of  fatalism, 
where  the  glazed  eye  of  necessity  has  ever  been  fixed  upon  jrou, 
into  the  sweet  air  and  sunshine  of  liberty.  Do  you  frankly 
avow  the  belief  that  7nan  chooses ^ — that  the  man  himself  vnlls? 
Wonderful!  We  entreat  you  to  tell  us  what  is  the  thing 
affirmed,  in  saying  that  man  wills.  If  you  answer,  he  causes 
or  originates  his  volitions,  you  will  contradict  the  theory.  If  you 
say  he  does  not  cause  or  originate  his  volitions,  what  con- 
ceivable agency  has  he  in  willing  1  On  what  ground  is  he  ac- 
countable for  his  volitions  7  What  more  than  a  figure  of  speech 
is  it  to  say,  man  chooses,  man  wills  1  If  now,  waiving  the  con- 
sideration of  choice  and  the  imputation  of  blame  where  your 
philosophy  allows  no  freedom,  you  turn  to  the  sequent  of  choice 
and  assert  freedom  where  you  impute  no  blame,  saying  the 
man  can  do  what  he  chooses,  he  can  do  right  if  he  will,  you 
may  thus  puzzle  the  artless  mind  Your  meaning  is,  that  the 
man  can  do  right  if  he  has  a  volition  to  do  so.  But  this  can 
never  make  him  blamable,  so  long  as  no  volition  is,  or  can  be, 
produced  but  by  an  *'  irresistible  agency  upon  the  heart." 

6.  It  follows,  that  our  notion  of  moral  evil  and  sense  of  per^ 
sonal  demerit,  must  be  fallacious.  The  theory  is,  that  all  human 
volitions  are  produced  by  the  irresistible  and  immediate  agency 
of  God.  To  suppo«ie,  therefore,  that  any  of  them  are  wrong  or 
morally  evil,  is  a  direct  impeachment  of  Jehovah,  as  tbe  author 
of  them.  For  though  we  cling  to  the  truth  so  fully  revealed, 
so  accordant  with  the  divine  perfections,  and  so  consoling  to 
us,  that  Ood  overrules  the  creature's  sinful  acts  for  good,  yet  the 
supposition,  that  he  is  the  efficient  agent  in  producing  them, 
foils  every  attempt  to  conceive  of  him,  as  perfect  m  goodness 
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and  holinefls.  The  yerj  idea  of  ao  act  as  sinfiil,  is  annihitoed 
by  the  belief  that  Crod  is  the  producer  of  it  To  tdl  os,  that, 
though  God  creates  sb,  yet  he  creates  it  for  the  best  odOceiTable 
purpose,  only  doubles  the  absurdity.  For  it  supposes  not  only 
that  a  thing  essentially  and  utterly  eril,  is  produced  by  a  BeiBg 
intrinsically  and  infinitely  holy,  but  that  die  riolatioo  of  pore 
and  eternal  right,  is  indispensable  to  the  greatest  utility;  or  that 
God  must  do  evil,  that  good  may  come ! 

If  it  be  said  that  conscience  and  remorse  argue  either  freedom 
or  responsibility,  the  answer  is,  that  all  evil  voKtioiis  of  which 
we  are  conscious,  are  produce!  by  Crod's  ^  irresistible  agency 

Xn  the  heart^'  **  With  such  a  system  not  the  wit  of  man  nor 
the  theodices  ever  framed  by  human  ingenuity,  before  or 
since  the  attempt  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  can  reconcile  the 
sense  of  responsibility  or  the  fact  of  the  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween regret  and  remorse.^*  For  what  should  a  man  Uame 
himself?  Not  for  any  evil  intention  in  his  volitk>ns ;  for  if 
there  be  any  such,  it  is  inherent  in  them  and  necessarily  created 
with  them.  If  ever  he  means  evil,  Crod  stands  by  him  and 
moves  him  to  mean  it.  Call  his  volitions  what  you  may,  up- 
braid him  as  you  may,  he  is  not  culpable  for  them,  since  God 
produces  them  and  makes  them  what  they  are.  The  man  is 
merely  an  organic  body  in  which  the  Deity  operates.  You  may 
pronounce  sentence  against  him  as  criminal,  yet  he  is  no  more 
so  than  the  herb  in  which,  it  may  be,  poisonous  juices  flow. 
^  But  he  is  conscious  of  wrong  volitions,''  you  say.  So  much 
the  more  is  he  deceived,  if  your  philosophy  be  true ;  and  so 
much  the  harder  his  fate,  since  he  has  not  the  power  of  origin- 
ating right  volitions.  He  condemns  himself  for  choosing  wron|, 
without  the  power  of  choosing  right  in  the  place  of  wron^!  Is 
this  all  you  read  in  the  record  of  man's  consciousness  ?  lie  is 
stricken  by  remorse  for  willing  wrong ;  and  the  only  reason  be 
can  ^ve,  is  his  conviction  that  in  the  same  circumstances,  he 
could  have  willed  right  But  now  your  philosophy  comes  to 
his  relief,  asseverating  that  he  could  not  have  willed  otherwise, 
motives  and  the  agency  of  God  remaining  the  same.  Prove  to 
his  Maker  that  t|iis  is  true,  and  his  Maker  will  absolve  him  from 
all  accountabili^  and  all  blame.  Convince  the  man  himself 
that  this  is  true,  and  he  will  be  irreprovable  in  his  own  eyes. 
He  will  know  that  his  heart  is  deceitful,  but  not  wicked;  that 
his  inborn  convictions  mislead  him ;  that  his  conscience  is  falla- 
cious; and  he  will  no  longer  writhe  under  its  retributive  lash. 
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You  vffijl  have  quenched  in  his  soul  the  consuming  fire  of  re- 
morse. You  will  have  persuaded  him  that  he  has  nothing  to 
suffer  or  to  fear  but  the  allotment  of  inexorable  Destiny. 

7.  Another  inevitable  consequence  of  the  theory  is,  thai  the 
divine  commands  are  corUrary  to  reason  and  justice.  This  is  so 
clear  from  what  has  ^ne  before,  that  it  hardly  needs  additional 
confirmation.  The  divine  commands  are  generally  regarded  as 
in  exact  accordance  with  perfect  justice  and  rectitude.  If,  in- 
deed, they  are  so,  and  the  creature  is  bound  to  ob^  them,  it  is 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  fully  able  to  obey  them.  They  cannot 
be  right,  relatively  to  him,  on  any  other  basis.  No  principle 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  obligation  is  founded  upon  power  to 
fulfil  what  is  required,  and  can  in  no  wise  transcend  that 
power.  Now,  no  man  will  question  that  the  precepts  of  the 
divine  law,  in  their  true  spirit  and  force,  are  obligatory  upon 
men  with  respect  to  their  choices  or  volitions.  In  these  alone, 
by  common  consent,  moral  action  essentially  consists.  Any 
statutes  or  precepts,  therefore,  which  oblige  men  to  do  right, 
virtually  oblige  them  to  choose  or  will  right.  But  the  theory  is, 
that  men  have  power  to  do  right,  if  they  will  right,  but  not 
power  to  will  otherwise  than  they  do.  And  yet  God  never 
commands  men  to  do  right,  if  they  will  right,  but  always  to 
vnll  right  The  theory  denies  that  men  have  moral  power  to 
do  always  right.  And  yet  no  moral  precept  requires  directly 
the  exertion  of  any  other  power;  nor  by  any  other  power  is 
obedience  possible.  The  theory  gives  us  very  positive  as- 
surance, that  all  human  volitions,  good  and  bad,  are  produced 
and  made  what  they  are  by  the  creative  agency  of  God.  If 
you  advocate  such  a  theory,  we  inquire  on  what  grounds  you 
justify  God's  mandates  to  us,  or  his  disapprobation  of  our  ac- 
tions. You  will  doubtless  reply  that  we  possess  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  requisite  for  complete  moral  agency.  We  ask, 
What  are  these  powers  and  faculties?  You  answer,  reason, 
conscience,  and  natural  ability  to  do  our  duty.  But  we  find 
that  you  mean  by  this  only  an  ability  to  do  it,  provided  we  will 
to  do  it.  We  are  able  to  refrain  from  theft,  if  we  choose  to 
refrain ;  but  if  God  creates  in  us  the  opposite  choice,  we  are  in  no 
sense  able  to  refrain.  Yesterday,  some  one  chose  to  steal,  and 
you  confidently  affirm  that  he  bad  not  power  to  choose  other- 
wise ;  for  such  a  power  would  endanger  the  divine  government 
and  the  happiness  of  the  universe.  His  power  to  forbear  steal- 
ing, if  he  had  willed  to  forbear,  renders  him,  you  think,  a  fit 
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subject  of  the  prohibition,  '^  thou  shalt  not  steal/'  Does  Clod 
anywhere  require  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  1  No.  The 
spirit  of  the  command  is,  thou  shalt  not  mil  to  steal  But  you 
are  very  sure  that  Grod,  by  his  '^  irresistible  agency/*  produced 
in  him  the  wicked  volition  to  disobev.  Unless,  then,  he  had 
power  to  act  contrary  to  choice,  he  had  no  kind  of  power  to 
obey.  And  here  is  our  reason  for  affirmine  that,  upon  your 
theory,  the  divine  commands  cannot  be  justified.  No  man  has 
even  natural  ability  to  obey,  when  Grod  creates  in  him  the  voli- 
tion to  disobey ;  and  therefore  no  man  can  be  justly  condemned 
for  disobedience.    The  reasoning  is  summarily  this :  no  law  is 

] Justifiable  which  the  subject  of  it  has  not  power  to  obey.  The 
aw  of  God  requires  us  always  to  do  right  But  by  the  theory, 
we  have  not  power  to  do  right ;  no,  not  even  natural  power, 
in  any  of  those  cases  in  which  God  produces  in  us  a  volition  to 
do  wrong.  It  is  therefore  an  unjust  law.  To  vary  the  argu- 
ment :  God  commands  us  always  to  trill  right,  or  to  have  right 
voUHons.  But  by  the  theory,  right  volitions  are  beyond  our 
reach ;  at  least  they  are  so,  when  God  creates  in  us  wrong 
ones.  It  is  therefore  an  unrighteous  command.  It  is  harder 
than  the  tyrant's  edict,  that  required  bricks  without  straw.  For 
under  it,  the  man  is  to  suffer  the  ^^  vengeance  of  eternal  fire" 
for  disobeying,  when  to  obey  was  absolutely  out  of  his  power. 

8.  If  the  theory  be  true,  aU  the  reproofs  and  exhciiatumt^ 
t/ohich  are  addressed  to  men,  are  unioarrantable  and  absurd. 
If  any  man  deserves  repreben^on,  it  must  be  for  his  wron^ 
volitions.  But  by  the  theory,  all  his  volitions  with  all  their 
qualities  are  brought  into  existence  by  the  resistless  and  proxi- 
mate efficiency  of  another  Being.  They  are  what  they  are  by 
the  sternest  necessity.  If  you  espouse  such  a  theory,  you  are 
to  be  pleased  with  his  good  actions  as  with  beautiful  trees ;  and 
you  are  not  to  blame  him  for  what  you  term  his  evil  actions, 
any  more  than  for  a  fever  or  a  spasm.  You  have  no  right  to  as- 
sume the  office  of  reprover,  nor  like  the  mild  archangel  to  say, 
"  the  Lord  rebuke  thee,"  to  any  man,  whatever  he  may  have 
done.  By  every  word  of  censure  you  do  him  a  grievous  wrong, 
if  wrong  be  possible.  If,  however,  he  believes  your  philoso- 
phy, it  will  be  for  him  an  impenetrable  shield  against  ail  ^  the 
arrows  of  conviction."  You  may  chide  him  for  pilfering ;  but 
he  can  plead  like  Zeno's  slave,  '^  it  was  fated  that  I  should 
steal ;"  and  you  can  only  retort  the  same  heathenish  sentiment, 
<<  it  was  also  fated  that  you  should  be  reproached." 
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Moreover,  with  what  authority  or  propriety  can  you  exhort  a 
man  to  any  duty  1  If  you  do  so,  you  assume,  however  unwit- 
tingly, yet  very  absurdly,  that  he  has  the  identical  power  which 
you  deny,  viz.,  power  to  have  good  volitions,  when  God  pro- 
duces in  him  evil  ones.  Besides,  if  he  had  any  such  power, 
you  would  act  altogether  in  the  dark,  and  at  the  hazard  of  urg- 
ing him  to  will  contrary  to  the  Omnipotent  will  and  the  good 
of  the  universe.  For  the  executive  will  of  God,  you  say,  has 
'^  no  respect  to  what  is  right  or  wrong,  but  only  to  what  it  is 
wisest  and  best  should  take  place;"  and  as  you  are  bound  to 
exhort  him  to  will  only  that  which  is  right,  what  a  disaster  it 
would  be,  should  you  incite  him  to  will  not  only  against  the 
divine  purposes  and  agency,  but  in  opposition  to  '*  what  is 
wisest  and  best  should  take  place" ! 

Not  least  among  the  absurdities  would  it  be,  to  persuade  him 
to  repent.  Repentance  implies  sincere  contrition  for  sin.  But 
the  theory  being  true,  there  is  no  sin.  Nothing  is  wrong,  or  can 
be.  The  volitions  of  men,  which  include  all  their  sins,  so 
called,  are  produced  by  an  ^'  irresistible  agency  upon  the 
heart."  They  are  not  only  fated,  but  fated  for  the  '^  wisest 
and  best."  The  incendiary  may  have  fired  vour  buildings,  but 
why  should  he  repent  ?  Not  because  he  could  have  done  other- 
wise ;  for  God  produced  the  volition  that  moved  his  hand  to  set 
the  fire.  Not  because  his  volition  was  evil ;  for  all  its  evil  was 
its  inherent  quality,  and  necessarily  created  with  it.  Not  be- 
cause he  did  harm ;  for  if  he  did  any,  it  was  not  only  done  of 
necessity,  but  was  the  wisest  and  beast  that  could  take  place. 
Not  because  he  transgressed  the  divine  law ;  for  if  he  did  so,  it 
was  in  the  volition  divinely  created.  Not  because  he  is 
conscious  that  he  did  wrong ;  for  if  the  theory  be  true,  his 
conscience  is  false.  Dr.  Emmons  very  consistently  says,  that 
smners  '^  have  no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  any  evu  action  or 
event  has  taken  place,"  and  that  they  cannot  be  so,  "  without 
being  sorry  for  Grod's  conduct,"  vol.  IV.,  p.  374  By  this,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  mean  to  admit  the  absurdity  of  repentance 
here  charged  upon  his  theory.  On  what  ground,  then,  would 
he  exhort  men  to  repent  1  We  have  discovered  none,  and  can 
conceive  of  none,  unless  it  be,  that  ^*  sin  is  one  thing,  and  the 
taking  place  of  sin  is  another ;"  as  if  an  ad  of  sin  md  the  sin 
of  tf^e  act  could  have  different  relations  to  the  agent,  or  to  a 
moral  standard.  The  absurdity  of  this  assumption  has  already 
been  exposed.    If  God  causes  the  entity  of  an  evil  act,  he 
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causes  its  enil  nature.  If  man  is  not  to  repent  of  the  taking 
flace  of  his  sin,  he  is  not  to  repent  of  his  sin.  If  God  pro* 
duces  man's  volitions,  he  produces  all  that  is  wrong  in  them. 
If  man  cannot  be  sorry  that  his  evil  actions  have  taken  place, 
"  without  being  sorry  for  God's  conduct,"  and  this  Dr.  Emmons 
affirms,  then  he  cannot  repent  of  the  sin  of  those  actions  with- 
out repenting  of  an  inherent  property  of  "  God's  conduct."  If 
by  eating  unripe  fruit,  your  health  should  be  injured,  and  you 
should  say,  ''I  repent  of  eating  the  noxious  quality  of  thefniit, 
but  not  the  fruit  itself,"  you  would  talk  absurdly  enough ;  but 
not  more  so  than  the  theologian  who  exhorts  men  to  repent  of 
the  sin  of  their  aclSy  but  not  of  their  acts  of  sin,  that  is,  of  their 
siny  but  not  of  their  sinning.  The  truth  is,  Dr.  Emmons's  theory 
of  agency  involves  us  in  inextricable  difficulties.  It  is  not,  as 
some  have  imagined,  a  system  of  surprising    and   beautifiil 

1)aradoxes,  but  of  actual  and  absolute,  though  ingeniously  pal- 
iated,  contradictions.  It  is  a  theory  by  which  the  moral  problem 
is  insolvable,  nay,  by  which  the  very  conception  of  such  a 
problem  is  utterly  exterminated.  Nothing,  we  believe,  but  the 
genius  and  moral  excellence  of  its  author,  has  hitherto  saved  it 
from  universal  rejection. 

The  theory  which  we  have  now  very  briefly  examined,  has 
important  relations  to  which  we  cannot  here  allude.  If  any  one 
would  convict  us  of  having  misconceived  the  theory,  he  most 
either  show  that  we  have  not  understood  Dr.  Emmons  as  be 
wrote,  or  that  he  did  not  write  as  he  meant.  If  there  be  errors 
in  the  reasoning  by  which  we  have  endeavored  to  yerify  our 
allegations,  they  will  be  easily  detected.  It  will  doubtless  be 
said,  that  Dr.  Emmons  would  not  admit  these  consequences.  No 
one  supposes  that  he  would,  unless  he  would  disavow  his  own 
cherished  philosophy.  ^^  He  vmdd  not  admit  these  consequences P^ 
Is  he  therefore  wronged  by  an  endeavor  to  prove  that  ther  are 
legitimate  consequences  1  Where  is  the  proper  tribunal  s  Is 
he  the  arbiter  before  whom  we  are  to  try  his  own  speculations  t 
If  these  consequences  can  be  set  aside,  then  we  are  so  much  in 
the  dark,  that  we  need,  for  their  refutation,  something  far  more 
luminous  than  a  mere  ipsum  non  dixisse. 

Though  a  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  us  of  animadverting 
on  the  philosophy  of  a  very  eminent  and  excellent  divine,  we 
have  nevertheless  a  deep  reverence  for  his  character,  as  one  both 
so  great  and  ^<so  good,  that  we  shall  seldom  find  his  equal." 
With  respect  to  various  important  merits  in  his  writings,  we  do 
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not  know  that  we  estimate  them  a  whit  less  highly  than  his 
warmest  admirers.  We  could,  on  many  accounts,  wish  his 
volumes  a  wide  circulation  ;  and  his  fourth  volume  we  do  heartily 
commend  to  the  most  careful  and  studious  perusal  of  all  who 
are  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  his  peculiar  theory  of  divine 
agency.  While  we  cannot  but  record  our  regret,  that  much  of 
his  intellectual  might  was  so  exerted  that  it  may  be  available  on 
the  side  of  the  fatalist,  still  the  elements  of  his  character  chal- 
lenge our  confidence  and  admiration.  W^e  confide  in  his  esti- 
mate of  theology,  as  the  most  important  and  exalted  of  all 
sciences.  We  confide  in  him,  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  wis- 
dom and  uprightness ;  a  man  in  whom  there  was  nothing  time- 
serving, no  concealment,  no  dark  windings,  no  want  of  trans- 
parency. We  admire  his  wit,  his  orieiuality  and  independence 
of  mind.  We  both  confide  in  him  and  admire  him,  for  his  mag- 
nanimity, his  amplitude  of  views,  his  noble  freedom  of  mvesti- 
gation,  and  his  rare  courage  in  declaring  his  opinions.  We 
confide  in  him  and  revere  him,  because  he  had  a  generous  faith 
in  the  future  progress  of  the  mind — a  faith  inspired  by  ^'  the 
growing  capacities  of  men,"  as  well  as  by  the  history  of  science ; 
because,  in  theory  and  in  practice,  he  condemned  the  groundless 
and  disheartening  sentiment,  which  he  represents  as  '^  often 
flung  out,  that  all  the  subjects  of  human  inquiry  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted," and  that  no  great  advance  in  knowledge  is  to  be 
expected  or  attempted  ;  because  he  believed  there  is  *'  room  left 
in  divinity  and  metaphysics,  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  to  make 
large  improvements ;"  because  he  was  an  advocate  **  for  push- 
ing researches  further  and  further ;"  because  he  disliked  what 
he  called  "  a  caveat  given  to  men,  not  to  pry  into  things  above 
their  measure ;"  because  he  never  frowned  upon  the  spirit  of 
inquiry y  as  if  it  were  the  spirit  of  skepticism,  nor  regarded  men 
as  sinning  by  being  inquisitive,  unless  they  transgressed  the 
limits  of  attainable  knowledge ;  and  because  any  disposition  to 
say  to  the  earnest  inquirer,  ''  thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no 
farther,"  would  have  met  his  severe  reprehension. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  debatable  ground 
between  necessitarians  and  their  opponents,  is  not  always  to 
be  a  land  of  shades  and  of  conflict.  It  seems  to  us,  that  already 
<'  we  scent  the  morning  air  of  the  coming  day"  that  is  to  shine 
upon  sacred  philosophy.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before  that 
day  will  reach  its  fiill  effulgence ;  for  mind  has  its  inertia  as 
well  as  matter.     We  cannot  expect  so  strange  a  thing   as 
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that  men  should  readily  and  at  once  abandon  their  hereditary 
household  deities.  It  is  nothing  new,  that  men  having  a  phi- 
losophy which  requires  them  to  marshal,  in  its  drfence,  a  host 
of  subtleties,  should  withstand  a  philosophy  whose  strength  lies 
only^ia  simple  facts  and  intuitive  convictions.  So  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Galileo.  We  are  told  that  Lizzi,  a  Florentine  astronomer, 
in  order  to  disprove  the  existence  of  planets  which  many  had  acta* 
ally  seen,  clung  to  his  logic  As  there  are  but  seven  metals,  be 
argued,  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  seven  apertures  in  the  hu- 
man head,  therefore^  there  cannot  be  more  than  seven  planets ! 
Another  astronomer  of  the  Platonic  school  refiised  to  look  at  the 
heavens  through  the  telescope,  because,  as  he  said,  if  he  shouM 
see  the  moons  of  Jupiter  with  his  own  eyes,  he  must  yield  in 
the  controversy  and  renounce  his  former  opinions.  As  science 
advances,  there  will  always  be  a  class  of  philosophers  afraid  to 
look  at  Jupiter's  moons.  To  this  class,  however,  we  do  not  re- 
fer Dr.  Emmons,  for  we  thmk  that  he  had  the  temper  and  faith 
of  a  genuine  philosopher ;  but  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
enmeshed  in  the  mighty  sophisms  of  a  necessitarian  philosophy. 
To  the  influence  of  that  philosophy,  we  must,  doubtless,  attri- 
bute the  fatalism  of  his  theology.  Still  he  was  right  in  main- 
taining that  mental  and  moral  science  are  not  to  be  sundered 
from  each  other.  But  if  our  theology  shall  have  formed  an  un- 
natural and  portentous  alliance  with  an  untenable  philosophy,  that 
connection  must  be  severed,  or  else  they  must  both  ^nk  to- 
gether. If  great  ingenuity  be  requisite  in  •*  making  joints 
between  our  metaphysics  and  our  faith,  we  may  suspect  that 
one  of  them  is  false.  There  can  be  no  repulsion  between  them 
so  long  as  both  are  true.  We  shall  greatly  err,  if  we  imagine 
a  philosophy  indubitable  because  associated  with  great  and  sa- 
cred names.  Let  us  hallow  the  names,  but  scrutinize  the 
philosophy.  As  defenders  of  truth,  we  need  to  look  well  to  its 
philosophical  safeguards.  If  its  alert  and  resolute  enemies  dis- 
cover that  we  are  trusting  in  the  shield  of  ^  false  philosophy,  a 
blow  may  be  aimed  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  theology  by  some 
feeble  arm,  which  even  the  strongest  will  not  be  able  to  parry. 
Let  us  ste  to  it,  lest  the  bulwarks  of  our  faith,  being  ready  to 
fall  away,  invite  to  the  assault,  whilst  we  are  reposing  in  a  ratal 
security.  For  truth's  defence,  let  us  never  rely  upon  a  phi- 
losophy, however  canonical,  that  is  at  war  with  the  strongest 
utterances  of  common  sense,  with  the  plain  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  first  truths  of  universal  intuition. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

Rational  Psychology — its  Nature,  Ends,  akd  VALimTY.* 

Psychology  is  the  science  of  mind  in  general ;  and  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  branches — Empirical  and  Rational. 

Empirical  Psychology  finds  the  facts  of  mind,  and  gives  to 
these  facts  a  systematic  arrangement.  The  mental  states  and 
exercises,  which  appear  in  experience,  constitute  all  its  elements ; 
and  the  testimony  of  consciousness  is  assur^ed,  as  the  valid  cri- 
terion for  any  facts,  which  may  be  doubtful  or  disputed.  If,  in 
any  case,  a  contradictory  consciousness  between  two  minds  be 
alleged,  the  umpire  lies  in  the  general  consciousness  of  humanity, 
and  the  appeal  is  made  through  some  of  the  many  methods  by 
which  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  human  race,  on  that  dis* 
puted  point,  may  be  gathered.  This  ultimate  test  is,  what  is 
commonly  and  properly  called  an  appeal  to  Common  Sense. 

Rational  Psychology  passes  on  beyond  the  facts  of  mind  as 
given  in  experience,  and  seeks  some  necessary  and  universal 
principle  by  which  the  fact  is  controlled,  and  throuch  which 
alone  it  can  be  intelligently  expounded.  This  principle  is  seen 
to  be  a  priori  to  the  fact,  independent  of  it,  and  conditional  for 
it.  It  is  the  rationale  of  the  fact,  or  the  law  by  which  that 
mental  exercise,  given  in  experience,  is  altogether  and  neces- 
sarily determined.  The  Elements  of  Rational  Psychology  are 
not,  therefore,  the  states  and  exercises  of  the  mind  as  given  in 
consciousness,  and  appearing  in  experience,  but  those  con- 
ditional principles  through  which  experience  itself  is  possible, 
and  the  facts  of  our  mental  being  alone  intelligible.  It  affirms, 
not  as  through  experience  in  consciousness,  this  is ;  but  from 
the  peremptory  law  of  the  conditional  principle,  this  must  he. 
The  human  intellect  is  itself  cognized  in  the  a  priori  laws,  which 
determbe  necessarily  its  entire  agency. 

This  distinction  may  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  other  cases  than  the  facts  of  mincl.    Whatever  is  capable  of 

*  We  withhold  the  author's  name  in  this  case,  because  the 
article  is  introductory  to  a  contemplated  publication,  in  which 
it  is  designed  to  evolve  more  fully  the  principles  herein  fore- 
shadowed.— ^Ed. 
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being  represented  under  the  double  form  of  a  fact  in  experience, 
and  a  necessary  principle  in  science,  may  be  used  as  an  example. 

By  a  long  period  of  patient  and  careful  observatioD,  I  may 
have  discovered  the  great  facts  of  astronomy — the  revolutions 
of  the  planets,  the  relations  of  the  primary  bodies  to  their 
satellites,  their  apparent  changes  of  form,  the  occasional  transits 
or  occultationsof  some;  and,  moreover,  from  lon^ experience, I 
may  have  learned  to  combine  these  isolated  facts  mto  a  system, 
and  put  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  planets  in  their  places, 
with  their  orbits,  and  periodic  revolutions,  and  thus  be  able  to 
plot  a  complete  diagram  of  the  solar  system  in  pure  space — 
and  in  this  way,  I  should  gain  the  whole  science  of  formal 
astronomy.  By  experience  I  should  cognize  the  facts  of  the 
heavenly  phenomena,  as  they  are.  But  if  now,  by  any  means, 
I  can  attain  the  conditional  principle  of  gravitation,  that  all 
bodies  are  attracted  towards  each  other,  directly  as  their  quan- 
tity of  matter,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distance,  I 
at  once  possess  the  law  for  all  these  facts,  and  can  say,  not  only 
from  observation,  such  things  are,  but  from  principles  a  priori  to 
the  facts,  such  things  must  be. 

I  take  any  body  of  a  triangular  form,  and  from  a  measurement 
in  experience,  I  find  that  any  two  of  its  sides  are  together 
greater  than  the  third  side.  I  come  to  another  triangular  body 
of  different  size  and  proportions,  and  I  find  myself  unable  to 
conclude  from  the  mensuration  of  the  former,  any  thing  certain 
in  reference  to  the  latter.  But  I  apply  the  measure  by  another 
experiment,  and  find  the  fact  the  same  as  before ;  and  thus  on- 
ward in  my  experience,  so  far  as  it  extends,  I  aflirm  the  facts 
are  thus.  But  when  I  construct  for  myself  a  triangle  in  pure 
space,  and  contemplate  it  in  its  intuitive  principles,  as  universal 
and  necessary  laws  for  all  triangles,  1  cognize  not  only  that  the 
two  sides  of  this  triangle  are  together  greater  than  a  third  side, 
but  that  this  micst  be  so  for  all  possible  triangles,  ./f  priori  to 
all  experiment,  I  know  from  the  principle,  what  the  fact  must  be. 

So  also  with  any  construction  of  human  art  or  skill.  The 
materials  of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar,  thrown  together  in  a  mass, 
do  not  constitute  a  house.  They  must  be  combined  and  arranged 
according  to  some  definite  rule,  or  the  house  is  not  Now  the 
Empiric  may  have  some  other  house  as  his  copy,  and  by  the  re- 
peated processes  of  mensurations,  applying  parts  to  parts,  and 
fitting  and  trying  through  successive  experiments,  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  combming  his  materials  in  imitation  of  his  model.    But 
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the  scientific  architect  will  project  his  whole  plan  upon  well- 
known  conditional  principles,  and  possess  an  a  priori  cognitioif 
of  the  whole  structure,  in  the  pure  law  of  its  combination. 

The  fabricator  of  plaster-busts  sees  the  features  of  the  human 
countenance  as  they  are,  and  fitting  his  moulds  to  some  face  as 
the  hand  of  nature  has  in  fact  formed  it,  he  casts  therein  his 
yielding  material,  and  there  comes  out  its  counterpart.  But  the 
eye  of  genius  looks  through  nature  to  the  absolute  idealy  and 
chipping  off  the  useless  refuse  from  his  block  of  marble,  he 
finds  at  len^h  the  perfect  form,  of  which  his  own  bright  creation 
was  the  archetype — a  Venus,  or  an  Apollo. 

Such  is  everywhere  the  distinction  between  Empirical  and 
Rational  Science.  One  knows  facts  as  they  appear,  the  other 
knows  the  laws  which  determine  their  appearance.  Mind,  con- 
sidered as  the  grand  source  of  human  intelligence  and  freedom, 
admits  of  being  cognized  in  both  these  aspects.  The  facts  of 
mind,  as  given  in  experience,  and  put  together  m  a  system  accord- 
ing to  the  observed  relations  and  dependences  as  they  appear  in 
consciousness,  constitute  the  important  science  of  Psychology  in 
that  division  which  I  have  denominated  Empirical — and  the 
conditional  principles,  which  give  necessary  and  universal  laws 
to  all  intelligence,  constitute  the  elements  of  Psychological 
Science,  in  that  higher  department  which,  in  distinction,  1  have 
termed  Rational.  Through  this  latter  process  we  come  to  know 
the  human  mind,  not  merely  in  its  phenomena,  as  the  facts  and 
attributes  which  appear  as  its  mode  of  being,  but,  in  a  far  more 
comprehensive  and  adequate  manner,  according  to  the  law  of  its 
being,  as  intelligent  and  free.  In  the  necessary  laws  for  all  in- 
telligence, we  gain  the  position  from  which  we  may  look  over 
the  field  of  all  possible  human  science,  and  decide  upon  the 
whole  of  human  experience^etermining  that  which  is  pos- 
sible, and  the  validity  of  that  which  is  actual. 

Here  is,  therefore,  truly,  the  science  of  all  sciences,  inasmuch 
as  it  includes  the  source  of  all  cognition,  in  the  rationale  or  law 
for  intelligence  itself.  It  is  also  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
inasmuch  as  it  goes  up  to  the  conditional  and  a  priori  principles 
of  all  science,  and  thus  transcends  experience,  that  it  may  de- 
termine the  validity  of  experience.  Not  transcendental^  as  has 
been  too  lamentably  the  fact  with  many  who  have  assumed  and 
dishonored  the  name,  in  the  sense  of  transcending  all  meaning, 
and  light,  and  evidence,  and  going  forth  into  a  region  of  mere 
shadows  and  empty  chimeras.    It  draws  a  strong  and  clear  line 
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of  demarcation  between  Empiricism  and  Pkilosoi^y — assumption 
'  and  science — facts  which  are,  and  laws  which  must  he.  It  ex- 
cludes hypothesis,  and  would  rest  only  in  absolute  demonstrations. 
Pure  mathematics,  and  over  a  more  limited  field  pure  physics 
also,  proceed  in  the  sure  and  firm  steps  of  valid  science,  because 
they  derive  their  elements  from  a  region  beyond  all  experience, 
and  deal  only  with  those  necessary  and  universal  truths  which 
are  conditional  for  all  possible  experience.  Nothing  assumed  as 
philosophy, — and  above  all,  metaphysics, — proceeding  in  any  as- 
signed direction,  oan  ever  take  the  road  to  a  sure  and  valid 
science,  except  as  it  strikes  out  its  course,  under  the  stem 
authority  and  rigid  rule  of  necessary  and  universal  principles. 
To  be  rational  science,  the  law  which  determines,  combines,  and 
explains  the  whole  system,  must  be  cognized ;  and  for  this  cog- 
nition, we  must  be  able  to  stand  without  the  system  and  look  in 
upon  it,  and  thus  determine  that  the  law  which  controls  and 
combines  all  its  real  elements,  accords  with  those  a  priori  prin- 
ciples which  are  conditional  for  the  system,  and  which  are  both 
necessary  and  universal.  Thus,  by  the  telescope  we  attain  the 
perception  of  distant  objects,  and  gain  facts  not  otherwise 
within  our  reach,  and  by  this  means  greatly  enlarge  the  field  of 
empirical  science.  We  may  proceed  in  this  way  without  hesi- 
tation or  misgiving,  until  we  meet  witb  some  skeptic,  who  calls 
in  question  the  reality  of  all  assumed  facts  attained  through  the 
telescope.  Now,  surely,  I  shall  prevail  nothing  in  attempting 
to  remove  his  doubts,  while  I  confine  myself  to  the  mere  facts 
and  elements  of  my  empirical  system,  as  obtained  through  the 
telescope.  I  can  demolish  his  skepticism  in  no  other  way  than 
by  going  out  of  the  system,  and  back  of  the  facts  obtained,  and 
giving  a  rational  demonstration  that  the  laws  of  telescopic 
vision  are  valid.  But,  farther,  this  telescope  is  but  an  instni- 
ment  for  the  eye,  which  perceives  objects  even  without  the  tele* 
scope,  and  thus  is  competent  to  perceive  the  telescope  itself  ds 
a  fad  in  its  experience.  Now,  on  the  assumption  that  the  eye 
attains  facts  correctly,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  our  empirical 
science.  But  if  I  meet  a  skeptic  who  questions  the  validity  of 
the  facts  gained  by  the  eye,  I  must  go  out  beyond  the  objects 

S'veto  in  vision,  and  in  the  conditional  principles  of  optics,  as 
e  laws  of  vision,  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  organ,  andthos 
the  validity  of  its  perceptions,  before  I  can  do  any  thing  to  silence 
his  skeptical  objections.  Still  farther,  the  eye  is  but  the  ustni- 
ment  for  the  mind.    Through  this  organ,  as  in  various  other 
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ways,  the  mind  attains  the  facts  of  experience.  But  I  would 
fain  know  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  and  examme  cognition  in 
its  primitive  conditional  principles.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
I  can  meet  the  skeptic,  who  questions  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  and  doubts  whether  even  consciousness  is  not  contradicted 
by  reason ;  and  thus  throws  down  all  the  foundations  of  a  valid, 
and  not  a  mere  seeming,  experience.  A  transcendental  inves- 
tigation, which  goes  through  consciousness  and  experience,  out 
to  the  a  priori  and  necessary  laws  of  all  conscious  experience, 
and  thus  expounds  the  fact  of  intelligence  iirom  the  conditional 
principles  of  all  human  intelligence,  is  the  only  course  by  which 
this  skepticism  can  be  annihilated,  and  science  established.  The 
human  mind,  as  a  knower,  must  be  cognized  in  the  conditional 
laws  of  intelligence,  before  we  have  any  true  and  valid  rational 
science  of  mind ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  we  go 
entirely  out  of,  and  beyond,  the  whole  field  of  Empirical 
Psychology. 

All  the  past  history  of  Philosophy  teaches  us,  that  no  pre- 
vailing interest  in  thinking  minds,  and  no  permanent  influence 
over  tnem,  have  at  any  time  been  secured,  except  as  the  investi- 
gation has  gone  upward  to  the  original  sources  of  science,  and 
the  attempt,  at  least,  has  been  made  to  settle  the  validity  of  the 
system,  upon  its  immutable  principles  and  necessary  laws.  This 
is  the  very  spirit  of  the  long-famous  Socratic  method  of  philo- 
sophizing. By  a  series  of  well-put  interrogatories,  Socrates 
effectual^  forced  the  disciple  back  to  the  first  truths  and  element- 
ary principles  of  the  subject  under  investigation.  While  he  thus 
secured  a  careful  and  docile  spirit  in  the  scholar,  he,  in  this 
way,  also,  unsparingly  laid  bare  the  empty  pretensions  and 
shallow  conclusions  of  the  sophist.  Plato,  the  most  eminent  of 
Socrates's  disciples,  and  the  world's  great  teacher  in  philosophy, 
still  more  thoroughly  and  extensively  pursued  science  to  its 
primitive  source.  The  dfvine  m£A  was  the  counterpart  to  that 
mtelligible  law,  by  which  nature  was  informed  and  manifested 
to  human  perception,  and  through  which,  all  the  phenomena 
of  nature  were  to  be  interpreted  and  expounded.  And  his  fellow- 
disciple,  Aristotle,  though  studying  nature  in  her -manifested 
forms,  rather  than. in  th&.nnivffrsal  ideas  which  intellectually 
control  her  development,  no  less  rigidly  confined  all  .science 
to  that  which  can  be  reduced  to  its  logical  elements  and  con- 
ditional laws  of  being.  Their  voices  have  aheady  penetrated 
more  than  twenty  centuries,  and  are  still  speaking  distinctly,  to 
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4dl  "who  bave  ears  to  hear,"  the  great  foundation-truths  of  all 
philosophical  science. 

After  the  long  perpetuated  and  empty  dialectical  conflicts  of 
thte  schoolmen  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  the  mere 
syllogistic  forms  of  lo^c,  Descartes  led  the  human  mind  bade 
again  to  attempt  the  science  of  valid  being  in  its  first  principles. 
The  prolific  germ  of  his  wide-spread  system  lies  in  the  follow- 
ing formula,  as  the  original  demonstration  of  his  own  existence. 
'^  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  that  which  thinks  does  not  exist, 
at  the  same  time  in  which  it  thinks.  Hence,  this  cognition— J 
thinky  therefore  I  am — is  the  first  and  most  certain  of  all  truths, 
which  occurs,  in  course,  to  any  one  philosophizing."*  Thought^ 
as  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  extension^  as  the  essence  of 
body,  are  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other ;  and  their  con- 
nection and  co-operation  in  nature  can  be  accounted  for,  only 
on  the  theory  of  immediate  divine  impulses.  The  soul  is  smfde^ 
and  thus  immortal;  and  the  sublimation  of  matter  into  indivisible 
atoms,  gave,  also,  simplicity  to  the  primordial  elements  of  body. 
This  system  branched  off  on  one  side  into  Spinozism,  by  identi- 
fying the  attributes  of  infinite  thought  and  extension  in  one 
absolute  essence,  and  all  finite  bemgs  as  the  mere  modes  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  absolute — and,  on  the  other  side,  into 
the  Leibnitz-wolfian  theory,  in  which  Gk>d,  as  the  primordial 
monade,  is  distinct  from  all  finite  monades,  or  simple  ele- 
ments of  being ;  and  these  finite  monades  exist,  also,  in  the  dis- 
tinctions of  a  real  dualism^  or  that  of  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween body  and  spirit. 

Bacon,  moreover,  as  the  father  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy, 
would  have  us  study  nature,  not  in  its  mere  facts,  but  in  the 
laws  by  which  the  facts  are  connected.  These  laws,  which 
give  their  mode  of  being  to  the  facts  of  nature  as  phenomena, 
are  what  Bacon  calls  "  theformsy*  in  distinction  from  the  mat- 
ter, of  thin^.  They  are  the  same,  in  their  objective  being,  as 
the  ideas  of  Plato,  in  the  subjective  or  mere  intellectual  appre- 
hension. The  distinction  of  the  ybr/n,  as  intellectual,  from  the 
matter^  as  merely  phenomenal,  is,  with  him,  essential  to  all  true 
philoik)phy*    The  following  aphorism  is  his  method  of  expresB- 

*  "  Repugnat  enim  ut  pi]ten)us  id  quod  cogitat,  eo  ipso  tem- 
pore quo  cogitat,  non  existere.  Ac  proinde  haec  cognitio: 
Ego  cogito,  ergo  »Ufit,  est  omniam  prima  et  certissima,  qoae 
cuilibet  ordine  philosophanti  occurrat." 
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ing  this  essential  truth :  ^^  The  solutioD  and  separation  of  nature 
is  to  be  thoroughly  made,  not  indeed  by  fire,  but  by  mind,  as  a 
divine  fire." 

Locke,  also,  pushed  his  inquiry  to  the  original  sources  and 
extent  of  all  knowledge.  He  unhappily  passed  over  one  entire 
division  of  the  field  of  human  cognition,  and  limited  the  intel- 
lect exclusively  to  that  which  comes  into  it  through  sensation, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  to  all  that  wide  skepticism  ultimately 
attained  by  the  sensuous  school  in  philosophy.  But  it  has  been 
altogether  on  account  of  the  primitive  and  conditional  prin- 
ciples of  all  knowledge,  assumed  in  his  system,  that  it  has  so 
effectually,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  swayed  almost 
the  entire  philosophic  mind  of  England  and  America.  Out  of 
this  has  also  grown  the  idealism  of  Berkeley,  the  materialism  of 
Diderot  and  Helvetius,  the  universal  skepticism  of  Hume,  and  in 
answer  to  the  latter  more  especially,  the  counter  assumptions  of 
Reid,  on  the  ground  of  common  sense.  So  also,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  has  the  deep  current  of  the  thinking  mind  of  Ger- 
many been  impelled  onward,  in  the  direction  which  was  given 
by  the  profound  critical  speculations  of  Kant,  relatively  to  the 
origin  and  validity  of  all  cognition.  "  Up  to  this  time,"  says 
he,  '^  it  has  been  received,  that  all  our  cognition  must  regulate 
itself  according  to  the  objects ;  yet  all  attempts  to  make  out 
something  a  priori  by  means  of  conceptions  respecting  such, 
whereby  our  cognitions  would  be  extended,  have  proved,  under 
this  supposition,  abortive.  Let  it  be  once,  therefore,  tried, 
whether  we  do  not  succeed  better  in  the  problems  of  meta- 
physics, when  we  admit  that  the  objects  must  regulate  them- 
selves according  to  our  cognition."  The  great  peculiarity  of 
the  Konigsberg  Philosopher  is  found,  in  this  reversed  direction 
to  the  course  of  all  former  investigations,  as  really  as  the  placing 
of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  instead  of  the  earth, 
constitutes  the  grand  distinctive  feature  of  modern  astronomical 
science. 

The  disciples,  or  the  opposers,  of  the  critical  philosophy  in 
Germany — Cousin  in  France — Coleridge  and  Whewell  in 
England — and  all  others,  who  have  perseveringly  and  intelli- 
gently attempted  to  carry  their  speculations  upward,  to  the  con-  ' 
ditional  laws  and  primitive  sources  of  knowledge,  may  be  added 
to  the  foregoing,  as  the  manifestation  of  how  much  controlling 
interest  these  Original  investigations  possess,  for  thinking  and 
philosophic  mynds.    The  reignmg  systems  of  metaphysics  have 
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always  taken  a  strong  hold  of  all  other  departments  of  phi- 
losophy, and  whether  physical  or  moral  science  has  been  the 
subject,  it  has  ever  been  moulded  by  the  prevailing  metaphyseal 
theory.  The  only  point  in  any  erroneous  system,  against  which 
the  assault  of  truth  can  be  effectual,  is  in  the  ultimate  principle 
where  the  delusion  or  perversion  originates.  Assumptions  and 
counter-assumptions,  may  both  stand  forever,  one  over  against 
the  other,  with  no  power  in  either  to  demolish  the  opposite. 
The  true  system  must  have  the  validity  of  demonstration,  from 
universal  apd  necessary  principles,  and  when  thus  strong  in  its 
own  right,  it  can  force  oflF  from  its  whole  enclosure  every  in- 
truding skeptic.  In  this  way  only,  do  we  attain  the  ground  for 
sure  science.  Empiricism  can,  at  the  best,  only  lay  tne  ground 
for  opinion  or  faith,  while  a  rational  demonstration  from  neces- 
sary truths  compels  the  convictions  which  belong  to  knowledge. 
The  former  may  have  the  name  of  science,  until  its  ultimate 
principles  are  denied  or  doubted ;  but  it  must  then  have  re- 
,  course  to  the  latter,  or  it  can  never  exclude  the  most  incor- 
rigible and  inveterate  skepticism.  This  may  be  suffident  rela- 
tively to  the  nature  of  rational  psychology. 

The  ends  to  be  attained, — ^There  are  man^  important  questions 
of  the  highest  speculative  and  practical  mterest  to  mankind, 
which  stand  precisely  in  this  condition,  that  they  receive  a  ready 
assent  by  the  universal  conduct  and  reception  among  men,  and 
yet,  when  the  general  conviction  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  rest 
upon  mere  assumption.  An  attempt  to  explain  the  correctness 
and  settle  the  validity  of  this  universal  assent  soon  determmes, 
that  no  conclusive  answer  is  possible,  except  as  gained  through 
the  transcendental  demonstrations  of  a  rational,  in  opposition  to 
an  empirical  philosophy.  Opposite  parties  may  else  maintain 
an  endless  but  profitless  contest,  because  it  is,  in  fact,  wholly  a 
conflict  of  counter-assumptions.  On  his  own  premises,  each 
may  maintain  his  own  conclusions;  but  the  premises  of  each 
are  assumptions,  and  no  experience  will  enable  either  to  go 
back  and  demolish  the  assumption  of  the  other,  and  thus  attain 
the  triumph  of  final  victory.  Some  such  questions  are  directly 
embraced  in  the  design  of  the  present  investigations,  and  a 
partial  reference  to  them  in  this  place,  will  secure  the  double 
purpose  of  a  more  full  illustration  of  the  nature  of  a  trans- 
cendental philosophy,  and  of  a  better  preparative  to  our 
future  progress,  by  overlooking  in  some  measure  the  field  be- 
fore us. 
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1.  The  object,  known  through  sense,  is  deemed  to  be  out  of, 
and  often  at  a  great  distance  from,  the  subject  knowing.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  objects  of  smell,  hearing,  and  »ght. 
For  present  illustration,  we  shall  fix  attention  upon  the  objects 
of  vision.  The  thing  seen  is  apprehended  to  be  at  a  less  or 
greater  distance  from  the  person  seeing.  And  now  the  problem, 
which  philosophy  felt  herself  called  upon  to  solve,  was  this — 
How  can  the  mind  have  cognizdnce  of  that  which  is  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it?  The  almost  unanimous  conclusion  was,  that  by 
some  means  the  object  must  affect  the  organ  by  impulse.  The 
process  was  thought  to  be  something  as  follows :  An  affection 
or  impression  must  in  some  way  be  made  upon  the  nervous 
susceptibility  of  the  eye,  and  this  must  be  continued  up  through 
the  brain  to  the  point  of  its  communication  with  the  spirit,  and 
there,  in  the  secret  penetrdium  of  the  soul's  temple,  a  junction 
must  be  effected  of  the  impulse  of  the  object  and  the  action 
of  the  spirit,  and  the  phenomenon  of  perception  be  thus  com- 
pleted. 

But  it  was  deemed  to  be  an  a  priori  principle — nothing  can 
acty  except  wlien  it  is,  and  where  it  is.*  As  therefore  the  object 
is  not  where  the  point  of  the  mind's  perception  is,  there  must 
be  present  at  that  point  some  representative  of  the  distant  object. 
This  representative  of  the  distant  object  was  that  which  was, 
therefore,  directly  perceived  by  the  mind,  and  through  it  the  dis- 
tant object  was  cognized.  This  general  theory,  modified  in 
minor  particulars  by  different  philosophers,  was  nearly  universal ; 
and  the  general  conclusion  of  course  was,  that  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  was  mediate — through  some  representation 
of  it — and  never  direct  and  immediate,  as  if  we  perceived  the 
object  itself.  The  result  of  this  was  a  twofold  skepticism,  differ- 
ing according  to  the  opposite  directions,  in  which  this  theory 
was.  pushed  out  to  its  remoter  consequences. 

Many  perplexing  queries  arose,  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions to  which  this  theory  of  representative  perception  was  sub- 
jected, and  which  each  was  obliged  to  answer  as  he  best  could. 
What  was  this  representative  of  the  distant  object  ?  Was  it 
some  image,  as  an  excerpt  and  detached  form  from  the  object  ? 
Was  it  material  or  spiritual  ?  Was  its  origin  froln  the  object  ? 
or  in  the  mind  1  or  generated  from  some  media  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  mind  1   -  Did  it  exist  when  the  mind  was  unconscious 

*  Nihil  agit,  nisi  cum,  et  ubi,  eet. 
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of  the  perception  ?  Might  it  not  be  infused  into  the  mind  by 
direct  supernatural  agency  ?  Yea,  may  not  these  representatives 
be  identical  with  the  Divine  substance  ?  and  thus,  as  in  the 
theory  of  Malebtanch^  "  we  see  all  things  in  God."  But  in 
whatever  way  these  questions  were  resolved,  it  still  remained  true 
in  their  philosophy,  that  not  the  object,  but  the  representative  of 
the  object,  was  immediately  perceived. 

When,  therefore,  on  one  side,  the  inquiry,  relatively  to  the 
validity  of  the  knowledge  of  an  outer  world  by  this  theory,  was 
perseveringly  carried  forward,  there  was  soon  found  abundant 
ground  for  skepticism  in  relation  to  the  reality  of  our  percep- 
tions. If  the  object  is  known  only  through  its  representative, 
how  can  it  be  settled  that  the  object  is  like  its  representative  ? 
There  can  be  no  comparison  between  them,  inasmuch  as  the  ob- 
ject is  never  cognized  except  through  its  image— or  if  there  is 
any  way  of  direct  comparison  and  ascertained  resemblance, 
then  is  the  real  object  itself  given,  and  its  representative  is 
superfluous.  How  then  can  we  be  sure  that  we  know  the  object 
truly  ?  Yea,  the  representative  is  all  that  the  mind  really  per- 
ceives, how  can  it  then  cognize  any  thing  but  representations  ? 
What  possible  way  of  proving  that  the  objects  exist  at  all  ? 
Even  still  more  stringently  may  we  conclude  with  Bishop 
Berkeley,  that  all  we  can  know  of  an  external  world  is  through 
the  mediate  representations  of  sense ;  and  all  of  which  we  can 
be  conscious  is  the  sensation  itself;  and  this  is  wholly  mental, 
and  can  never  be  a  part  of,  or  a  resemblance  to,  any  thing  mate- 
rial. To  deny  this  will  be  to  identify  mind  and  matter.  And 
thus  the  conclusion  in  his  own  language — ^^  the  existence  of  a 
body  out  of  a  mind  perceiving  it,  is  not  only  impossible,  and  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  but  were  it  possible  and  even  real,  it 
were  impossible  that  the  mind  should  ever  know  it." 

This  conclusion  was  not  at  all  the  offspring  of  any  religious 
skepticism.  By  giving  up  all  cognition  of  an  outer  world  of 
matter,  and  holding  on  to  an  inner  world  of  spirit,  Berkeley  sup- 
posed himself  to  have  avoided  the  skepticism  in  religion,  which, 
on  the  ground  of  representative  perception  in  sensation,  was  else 
so  natural,  perhaps  so  necessary.  In  his  view,  the  belief  in  an 
external  world,  upon  the  common  notion  that  abstract  sensations 
could  be  any  representatives  of  external  realities,  was  the  chief 
source,  both  of  all  error  in  philosophy,  and  of  all  heresy  in  re- 
ligion. By  renouncing  all  cognition  of  the  world  of  matter 
without,  he  thought  to  save  the  world  of  spirit  to  human 
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knowledge^  and  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  to  bumftn 
obligation.  On  this  side  of  the  representative  theory,  therefore, 
skepticism  took  on  the  form  of  Idealism — the  rejection  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  matter,  save  in  the  sensations  of  the 
mind  itself. 

This  theory  of  representative  perception,  carried  out  on  the 
opposite  side,  led  the  way  to  a  skepticism  of  a  still  more  start- 
ling character.  The  representative  is  from  the  object,  and  its 
action  is  upon  the  nicely-modified  and  arranged  organization  of 
the  senses.  This  puts  in  motion  the  animal  spirits,  or  the  fibres 
of  the  brain,  and  this  motion  is  propagated  onward  through  all 
the  organization  to  the  sensorium,  or  point  where  perception  is 
consummated.  Now,  no  motion,  extending  back  through  any 
material  organization,  can  propagate  itself  beyond  the  material 
sphere  of  that  organization.  It  can  never  project  itself  into 
some  supposed  spiritual  receptacle,  which  is  wholly  without 
parts^  and  utterly  incompetent  for  the  reception  or  transmission 
of  motion.  No  representation  can  thus  be  carried  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  material  organization,  and  the  perception  must 
therefore  be  completed  somewhere  within  the  organ.  The 
source  of  all  knowledge  is  the  subtile,  sublimated,  material  modi- 
fication of  the  organs  of  sense,  acted  upon  by  the  representa- 
tives of  outward  material  objects.  Perception  is  the  product  of 
one  form  of  matter  impinging  upon  another ;  thought  is  the 
mere  motion  of  peculiar  organic  particles.  Consciousness  itself 
becomes,  in  the  language  of  Hobbes,  ^'  the  agitation  of  our  in- 
ternal organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  motions  of  a  sup- 
posed outer  world."  Or,  to  take  the  doctrine  as  given  by 
Diderot,  for  the  school  of  the  French  Encyclopediasts,  every 
cognition,  when  carried  to  its  ultimate  analysis,  must  resolve 
itself  into  some  sensible  representation;  and  as  this  must  have 
come  into  the  intellect  through  the  senses,  all  which  proceeds 
from  the  intellect,  that  is  not  a  mere  chimera,  must  be  able  to 
attach  itself  again  to  its  original  archetype.  Hence  philosophy 
must  reject  every  thing,  which  cannot  find  its  archetype  in  some 
sensible  object.  On  this  side,  we  have,  therefore.  Materialism, 
as  the  form  of  skepticism  to  which  the  theory  of  a  representa- 
tive perception  arrives — the  rejection  of  the  knowledge  of  all 
being,  but  the  dead  forms  of  an  outer  world. 

But  again,  when  this  theory  is  taken  in  all  its  comprehensive 
conclusions,  and  carried  out  intrepidly  to  its  legitimate  results. 
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a  broader  and  far  more  incorrigible  skepticism  ensaes,  than  in 
either  of  the  foregoing  examples. 

Universal  consciousness  testifies  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
perception  of  an  outer  vfotld.  The  knowledge  of  something 
out  of  and  beside  myself,  is  as  direct  and  imperative  as  the 
knowledge  of  myself.  Yea,  in  every  cognition  of  an  object,  it 
is  the  object  itself  that  must  determine  the  peculiarity  of  the 
subjective  act.  I  cannot  be  conscious  that  I  have  a  perception, 
i.  e.,  I  cannot  know  that  an  act  of  perception  is — that  it  is  not 
some  other  act,  except  as  I  know  the  object  perceived.  AH 
minds,  the  philosopher's  and  the  peasant's,  are  absolutely  shut  up 
to  this  conviction,  that  objects  external  to  themselves  exist.  It 
is  a  universal  belief  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  skeptic 
himself  admits  this,  yea,  insists  upon  this,  that  he  may  make  the 
conclusions  of  his  skepticism  the  more  invincible. 

But  when  an  investigation  of  this  whole  matter  Is  made,  on 
the  ground  of  a  representative  perception  of  objects,  the  demon- 
stration of  reason  comes  out  clear  and  irresistible,  that  no  direct 
cognition  of  an  outer  world  is  possible.  The  very  sensation, 
by  which  all  knowledge  is  given,  is  itself  but  a  mental  phe- 
nomenon, and  can  furnish  no  ground  for  the  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing  farther  than  that  of  the  mind  itself.  An 
irresistible  conviction  of  our  nature,  on  one  side,  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  an  irrefragable  demonstratign,  on  the  other.  Con- 
sciousness belies  reason  ;  reason  subverts  consciousness.  Man's 
intellectual  nature  is  thus  placed  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
itself.  The  very  "  light  which  is  in  us,  is  darkness" — the 
sources  of  irresistible  conviction,  by  contradicting,  annihilate  each 
other ;  and  all  escape  from  universal  skepticism  is  impossible. 
Our  ultimate  and  independent  grounds  of  knowledge  prove  each 
other  to  be  false,  and  of  each  we  must  say — ^^jidsus  in  unOf 
falsus  in  omnibus^' — the  truth  of  our  nature  is  a  lie,  and  in 
nothing  can  aught  else  remain,  but  to  doubt.  Here  is  the  dread- 
ful, but  still  rigid  conclusion  of  David  Hume,  inevitable  and 
unanswerable,  on  the  ground  of  the  representative  theory  of  the 
old  philosophy. 

Reid,  with  intentional  reference  to  Hume,  but  with  equal 
eflect  in  reference  to  both  Idealism  and  Materialism,  met  thb 
whole  ground  of  skepticism,  so  far  as  self-defence  is  concerned, 
by  rejecting  the  representative  theory,  and  assuming  the  fact 
of  an  immediate  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  objects  themselves. 
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The  object  itself  is  perceived,  and  not  its  mere  representative ; 
and  on  this  position  he  could  avoid  all  attacks  from  both  the 
Idealist  and  the  Materialist,  as  well  as  the  absolute  skepticism 
of  Hume. 

But  this  position  was  still  but  an  arbitrary  assumption.  The 
whole  ground  taken  was  without  any  attempt  to  justify  the  title 
to  it,  but  simply  by  an  appeal  to  common  sense.  Direct  and 
immediate  perception  of  outward  objects  was  an  ultimate  fact, . 
neither  requiring  nor  admitting  proof,  but  itself  the  ground  of 
proof  for  other  things.  It  was  a  law  of  the  human  mind  to 
perceive  outward  objects  themselves  by  the  senses.  The  universal 
decisions  of  common  sense,  wiser  than  all  philosophy,  forced 
this  conviction  upon  every  mind.  The  conflict  was  closed,  not 
by  a  victory,  but  because  each  party  had  taken  such  positions, 
that  neither  could  dislodge  the  other.  Their  eatrenchments 
were  two  counter-assumptions,  and  so  long  as  each  kept  within 
his  own  lines,  he  was  secure  from  defeat,  but  also,  at  the  same 
time,  precluded  from  a  triumph.  The  skeptic  could  affirm : 
"  Nothing  acts,  but  when  and  where  it  is;'*  and  from  this  start- 
ing point  he  might  go  out  unchecked  in  either  direction  to  Ideal-  • 
ism,  Materialism,  or  Universal  Skepticism.  The  dogmatist 
could  affirm :  ^'  It  is  an  ultimate  law  of  the  human  mmd,  to 
cognize  outward  objects  directly,"  and  thus  insist  upon  the 
conclusions  of  Dualism,  that  the  being  of  both  matter  and 
mind  is  cognized.  And  here  each  may  remain  forever,  un- 
touched by  all  the  logical  or  metaphysical  artillery  of  his 
antagonist. 

And  now,  one  of  the  ends  of  Rational  Psychology,  is  to  give 
the  power  of  terminating  this  drawn-battle,  m  a  final  victory  on 
the  side  of  Science  and  Philosophy.  In  no  other  manner  can 
the  triumph  be  achieved,  than  by  a  transcendental  process,  to  , 
find  the  necessary  law  for  perception,  in  the  universal  con- 
ditional principles  of  all  cognition  by  sense.  Neither  the  ideal- 
ism of  Berkeley,  nor  the  materialism  of  French  infidelity,  nor 
the  universal  skepticism  of  Hume,  can,  if  at  all,  be  otherwise 
met  by  philosophical  demonstration,  than  by  cognizing  the 
human  mind  in  its  conditional  and  primitive  laws,  under  which 
all  its  possible  perceptions  of  objects  can  be  effected.  The 
whole  field,  on  which  those  counter-assumptions  stand,  is  utterly 
inaccessible  through  any  other  pathway. 

2.  Rational  Psychology  has  another  more  remote,  and  «till 
more  imporant  end  to  attain,  and  which  can  be  reached  through 
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no  other  process.  What  this  is,  will  be  developed  in  the  foUow- 
inff  train  of  remark. 

•  The  conditional  Law  of  Perception  understood  and  applied, 
will  give  to  us  a  valid  cognition  of  the  objects  of  perception. 
An  outer  and  inner  world  will  be  cognized,  and  the  reality  of 
their  objects  can  be  demonstrated.  But  those  objects  are  only 
qualities  and  attributes,  not  the  things  qualified.  We  are  con- 
scious of  the  exercises  which  take  place  within  us,  but  we  have 
QO  perception  of  the  mind  itself  as  the  agent.  We  are  con- 
scious of  the  qualities  which  appear  without  us,  but  we  have 
no  perception  of  the  subject  of  these  qualities.  The  senses  give 
us  the  accidents  but  not  the  substance.  Our  knowledge  is  there- 
fore confined  to  an  exceedingly  narrow  field,  where  we  have 
only  found  the  law  of  perception,  and  demonstrated  a  valid 
reality  to  the  objects  which  the  perceptions  give  us.  We  have 
real  qualities — as  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  etc.,  and  we  have  real 
exercises — as  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions,  etc. ;  but  we  have  no 
perceptions  of  the  things  which  stand  under  these  qualities,  or 
which  put  forth  these  exercises.  So  far  as  the  perceptions  of 
sense  can  go,  they  are  all  but  so  many  separate,  and  isolated  ap- 
pearances ;  real  as  phenomena,  but  not  connected  in  any  per- 
manent sitbstrata. 

Now  this  connection  is  wholly  the  work  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  result  of  the  process  is  what  we  term,  judgments.  The 
qualities  are  taken,  as  predicates,  and  joined  in  the  same  sub- 
stratum, as  their  subject.  We  thus  say,  not  merely  that  there  is 
a  rednesSy  an  odor,  etc. ;  but  that  there  is  some  thing — a  rose, 
which  is  both  red,  fragrant,  etc  There  is  not  merely  a  think- 
ingy  a  fedingy  etc,  but  some  thing — the  mind,  which  thinks, 
feels,  etc.  In  the  judgment,  we  join  the  various  attributes  to 
the  same  subject,  and  this  process  of  forming  judgments  is 
what  the  senses  never  execute.  Conditional  for  judgms,  there 
must  be  reflection,  or  thinking ;  but  the  sense  does  not  think,  it 
only  gives  the  materials  for  thinking,  and  thus  for  forming 
judgments.  In  addition  to  what  sense  gives,  there  is,  therefore, 
m  every  judgment,  something  which  the  intellect  gives,  as  the 
ground  of  connection  for  the  phenomena  of  the  senses.  The 
qualities  are  connected  in  a  substance,  which  is  entirely  without 
the  sphere  of  the  senses ;  and  the  acts,  or  changes,  are  con- 
nected to  a  cause,  which  is  also  wholly  beyond  the  province  of 
sense.  The  notions  of  substance  and  cause  are  thus  conditional 
for  all  thinking  in  judgments,  by  which  the  qualities,  as  isolated 
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in  sense,  become  connected  in  things  through  reflection.  We 
assume  the  existence  of  substances  and  causes,  which  no  per- 
ceptions of  the  sense  can  eive,  in  order  to  connect  in  judgments 
those  phenomena,  which  in  sense  we  do  perceive. 

Now,  having  assumed  these  intellectual  notions  of  substance 
and  cause,  as  the  permanently  connecting  existences  of  the  quali- 
ties and  changes  which  we  perceive,  we  advance,  in  the  same 
intellectual  process,  to  far  wider  and  more  extended  judgments. 

The  notion  of  a  substance,  as  the  ground  in  which  qualities 
inhere,  gives  the  conception  of  body.  And  of  this,  as  a  mere 
mental  conception,  I  can  by  a  process  of  analysis  alone  in  sim- 
ple thinking,  without  the  perceptions  of  sense,  form  indepen- 
dent judgments.  Thus  I  can  predicate  of  body,  extenstonyfbrmy 
diviswUityy  impenetrability ^  etc.,  as  primary  qualities,  and 
thereby  gain  a  more  disflnct  cognition  of  what  body  is ;  though 
instead  of  adding  any  thing  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  been  only 
analyzing  the  cognition  already  possessed  in  my  conception  of 
body  itself. 

I  can  proceed  much  farther,  through  a  process  of  observation 
and  experiment  by  sense,  and  add  many  secondary  qualities  as 
the  predicates  of  some  particular  body,  thereby  Augmenting  my 
knowledge  by  mulliplymg  the  predicates  in  the  same  subject. 
Thus,  of  a  particular  body — gold,  for  example — I  may  not 
only  predicate  the  primary  qualities  as  above,  but  also  yellow^ 
nesSy  malleability y  fusibility y  solubility  in  aqua  regiay  etc. ;  and 
thus  on,  to  as  many  secondary  qualities  as  sense  by  any  experi- 
ment can  perceive. 

But  agam,  far  beyond  all  experiment  and  observation,  I  as- 
sume to  go  out  in  my  cognition  to  unlimited  propositions  and 
universal  judgments.  By  the  inductive  processy  or  the  so-called 
Baconian  philosophy,  I  not  only  subject  the  field  of  actual  expe- 
rience to  science,  but  the  whole  of  all  possible  experience,  in  the 
direction  of  the  particular  induction.  I  take  my  assumed  notion 
of  cause,  as  the  ground  for  the  connection  of  particular  facts, 
and  bind  up  the  facts  of  the  experiment  in  this  law  of  causation. 
I  apply,  for  example,  heat  in  succession  to  several  bodies,  and 
I  find  that  the  fact  of  expan3ion  appears  in  them  all.  I  assume 
that  heat  is  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  I  farther  assume, 
that  like  causes  will  always  produce  like  effects;  and,  having 
pursued  the  experiment  until  I  have  satisfied  mvself  that  the 
cause  and  its  law  of  operation  have  been  found,  I  then  at  once 
form  the  universal  judgment — **  heat  expands  all  bodies." 
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On  this  assumption,  that  nature  proceeds  onward  throogh  all 
her  changes  in  a  uniform  law  of  order,  rests  the  entire  super- 
structure of  all'  inductive  science.  With  the  assumption  that 
there  is  everywhere  a  causal  law  in  operation,  the  inductive 
philosopher,  in  various  ways,  comes  to  bis  universal  judgment 
He  may  form,  in  the  process  of  his  own  reflection,  some  hypo- 
thesis beforehand,  and  for  the  present  use  this,  as  if  it  were  tht 
law  of  nature,  in  the  direction  to  which  he  would  turn  his  inves- 
tigation. '  With  this,  he  goes  forth  to  question  and  examine 
nature  through  all  her  chambers.  If  her  answers  contradict 
his  hypothesis,  he  casts  it  aside  as  worthless ;  if  they  confirm, 
he  holds  it  as  hypothesis  no  longer,  but  henceforth  as  a  dis- 
covered and  established  law,  which  will  control  all  experience 
in  that  d'urection.  Or,  he  may  be  observing  the  facts  of  nature 
in  their  complexity,  with  the  silent  conviction  that  there  is  some 
system,  but  with  no  conception  what  that  system  is ;  when  at 
once,  from  some  conspiring  incidents,  there  shall  flash  out  to  his 
inspiration  the  great  truth,  by  which  the  whole  complexity  is, 
in  a  moment,  seen  in  its  comprehensive  unity. 

So  Harvey,  amid  his  casual  dissections,  notices  the  valves 
within  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  as  he  sees  the  concurring 
facts,  that  in  the  former  they  openyrom,  and  in  the  latter  to  the 
heart,  at  once,  the  fact  and  the  law  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  animal  system  are  clear.  Every  contraction  of  the 
heart  sends  out,  and  every  dilatation  receives  the  blood  anew; 
and  the  law  of  its  circuit  must  be  through  the  valves,  which 
open  before  its  own  impulse.  So  the  falling  apple  might,  as  it 
is  sometimes  said  did,  suggest  to  tbe  great  Philosopher  the  law 
of  universal  gravity.  The  attraction  which  brought  that  to  the 
earth  reaches  evidently  far  higher.  Why  not  then  to  the 
height  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hold  that  to  the  earth  ?  Wliy 
not  to  the  moon,  and  control  its  motion  ?  Yea,  why  not  through 
the  whole  solar  system,  and  hold  each  planet  in  its  proper 
sphere?  A  few  careful  observations  establish  the  fact,  and 
the  law  of  its  working,  and  at  once  we  extend  this  law  over 
the  universe.  The  revolution  of  the  farthest  planet,  and  the 
wandering  of  the  most  eccentric  comet,  are  put  unhesitatingly 
under  its  control. 

Now  the  great  mquiry  here,  essential  to  the  validity  of  all 
inductive  science,  is  not,  whether  a  sufficiently  broad  inductioD 
of  facts  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  the  law  of  nature  has 
been  found  >  for  this  has  reference  only  to  the  modus  opermdi, 
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and  determines  merely  the  correctness  of  the  process;  but^ 
whether  the  conditional  principle,  as  the  very  foundation  of  all 
induction,  is  sure.  The  difficulty  lies  in  this  deeper  and  much 
more  vital  point.  By  what  right  is  it  assumed  that  nature  has 
laws?  How  do  we  attain  the  principle  of  causation  as  the 
source  of  all  change  ?  and  more  especially,  where  is  our  warrant 
for  making  the  uniformity  of  its  operation  universal  ?  By  what 
authority  do  we  say, "  that  every  event  must  have  its  cause"  ? — 
and,  "that  like  causes,  universally,  produce  like  effects"? 
Such  a  principle  of  necessary  and  imiversal  operation  assumed, 
and  then,  of  course,  our  induction  may  go,  under  its  guidance, 
over  the  entire  field  of  all  possible  experience ;  but  by  what 
right  do  we  assume  it  ?  Can  we  attain  a  valid  title  to  our  use 
of  this  principle,  and  thus  give,  to  all  concluded  by  it,  a  legiti- 
mate possession  for  science  1  or,  at  the  most,  is  it  only  proba- 
bility, and  affording  ground  for  nothing  more  than  belief?  An 
assumption,  merely,  of  this  point,  leaves  the  whole  field  open  to 
skepticism. 

Locke  teaches,  that  we  attain  the  principle  of  causation,  by 
reflecting  upon  the  perceptions  of  sense.  But,  surely,  no  re- 
flection upon  the  objects  of  sense  can  get  out  of  them  that  which 
by  sense  is  not  in  them ;  and  all  that  sense  can  give  is,  the 
quaUties  of  things,  and  their  changes.  The  mistake  here  is,  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  cause  is  connected,  in  experience, 
vnth  the  objects  of  sense,  it  b  therefore  taken  as  if  it  had  been 
given  in  the  objects — and  after  assummg  that  it  is  thus  given  in 
the  objects  of  experience,  it  is  afterwards  most  inconclusively 
used,  as  a  valid  principle  to  carr^  out  our  cognition,  beyond 
that  experience  in  which  it  was  given,  even  to  necessary  and 
universal  judgments.  Now  all  that  sense  can  give,  are  simply 
phenomena,  as  facts ;  and  never  principles,  as  laws.  And  no 
reflection  upon  facts  can  get  out  of  them  any  other  judgments, 
than,  that  something  is  ;  not,  that  something  must  be.  From 
the  system  of  Locke,  or  any  philosophy  of  experience,  it  is  ut- 
terly incompetent  to  prove  any  right  to  our  use  of  a  universal 
law  of  nature,  as  a  basis  for  science. 

Hume,  on  the  grounds  of  the  sensuous  philosophy,  saw  this 
incompetency  very  clearly,  and  drew  out  his  conclusions  of  an 
impregnable  skepticism,  accordingly.    All  that  experience  can 

g've  is  a  series  of  phenomena,  as  antecedents  and  consequents. 
0  reflection,  upon  these  antecedents  and  consequents,  can  le- 
gitimately tlunk  into  them  the  efficiency  of  the  principle  of 
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causation,  by  which  they  are  necessarily  and  oniTersally  con- 
necte<l.  No  matter  how  intimate  and  invariable  the  sequences, 
no  experience  is  competent  to  penetrate  the  secret  nature  of  the 
antecedent,  and  cognize  a  causal  nexus  therein,  which  necessi- 
tates the  consequent.  All  that  experience  can  affirm  is — so  far 
as  observed,  such  phenomena  have  been  connected  together ;  not 
at  all  that  they  must  be  thus  connected ;  neither^  must  have  been 
as  past,  nor,  still  must  be  in  ibture,  but  simply,  so  experience  finds 
them. 

This  most  acute  of  all  skeptics  well  knew  the  fact,  that  the 
human  mind  deems  the  connection  of  these  sequences  to  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  while  philosophy  can  never  substantiate  it  as  sci- 
ence, he  very  ingeniously  explains  how  this  persuasion  of  ne- 
cessity is  attained.  His  theory,  though  unsatisfactory  and  empty 
for  all  purposes  of  science,  and  confessedly  terminating  only  in 
*^  belief,"  is  still  as  plausible,  and  as  philosophical,  as  the  whole 
doctrine  of  experience  can  ever  furnish.  The  mind,  by  the 
habit  of  observing  these  sequences  in  an  invariable  order  of  suc- 
cession, comes  at  length  to  the  persuasion  of  its  necessity.  At 
first,  the  "  imagination"  is  "  faint,"  but  through  the  frequent 
repetition,  custom  excites  **  a  more  vivid  and  lively  idea,"  which 
is  a  ^  belief"  in  the  necessary  connection  and  order  of  these 
sequences ;  and  that  thus,  when  the  antecedent  is  given  in  ex- 
perience, the  mind  ultimately  comes  to  expect  the  consequent 
as  a  necessary  attendant  And  this  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  con- 
ception of  causation,  which  can  possibly,  by  any  thinking  in 
reflection,  be  gotten  from  the  entire  philosophy  of  sensation. 
The  foundation-principle  of  all  inductive  science  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption, and  so  soon  as  carefully  examined,  the  whole  ground 
falls  away,  and  leaves  all,  beyond  the  sphere  of  actual  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  to  a  factitious  belief,  which  the  skeptic 
may  question  and  reject  as  he  pleases. 

Now,  manifestly,  the  qualities  given  in  sense  can  never  be 
thought  in  judgments,  as  the  connected  predicates  of  one  sub- 
ject, except  through  the  notion  of  a  permanent  substance^  of 
which  these  qualities  are  but  its  mode  of  being ;  nor  can  the 
changes  which  occur  in  experience  be  connected  in  judgments, 
except  through  the  notion  of  a  cause^  which  determines  the  order 
of  the  sequences.  Without  these  bonds  of  connection  to  the  ob- 
jects of  sense,  we  can  have  only  a  rhapsody  of  isolated  qualities 
and  changes,  where  no  law  combines  all  in  one  nature^  nor 
enspheres  all  possible  experience,  under  that  law,  mto  a  imi- 
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verse.  It  i»  io  reflectioo  that  we  connect  the  objeets  of  sense 
in  juflgments,  and  conditional  for  all  thinking  in  judgments  is  a 
law  of  order.  As  conditional  for  all  experience,  it  is  therefore 
preposterous  to  attempt  to  cognize  this  law  from  experience. 
Our  only  possible  course  is,  to  find  the  law  of  the  intellect  which 
regulates  its  refiedior^  as  before,  the  law  of  the  intellect  which 
regulates  its  organic  perceptions  ;  and  by  carrying  this  out  to 
the  examifeiation  of  tfaie  objects  of  sense,  determine  thus  the  valid 
being  of  those  laws  of  nature^  which,  from  their  accordance  whh 
the  laws  of  thought,  mak«  our  experience  of  nature  possible. 
In  this  way  we  do  tiot  assume,  but  we  demonstrate,  that  nature 
has  necessary  and  universal  laws ;  on  the  basis  of  which,  our 
induction  becomes  scienccy  including  and  expounding  all  possi- 
ble experience^ 

3,  A  greater,^  more  serious  difficulty  than  any  which  has 
yet  been  encountered,  ren^ ains  still  behind.  The  following  order 
of  thought  will  show  what  it  is»  as  well  as  the  impossil>ility  of 
removmg  it,  by  any  oth^r  than  a  transcendental  process  of  in- 
vestigatioqL 

In  the  philosophy  of  sense,  the  necessary  and  universal  con- 
nection of  cause  and  effect  is  a  mere  assumption.  Hume,  aod 
after  him  Brpwn,  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  same  philoso- 
phy, are.  unquestionably  consistent  with  their  foundation  princi- 
ples, in  denying  to  human  knowledge,  anything  beyond  the 
fact  of  mere  antecedent  .and.  consequent,  in  the  succession  of 
changing  phenomena.  No  sdmce  can,  therefore,  be  raised  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  necessary  laws  of  nature.  But  both  Hume 
and  Brown  recognize  tH&fapt,  that  the  human  mind  attains  the 
conviction  of  a  necessary  and  invariable  connection  in  the  order 
of  sequences^  Hume  originated  this  conviction,  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  experience ;  and  Brown  accounts  for  it,  by  re- 
solving the  whole,  solely,  into  the  formation  pf  the  human  mind. 
With  neither,  is  there  any  knowledge  of  such  necessary  con- 
nection; but,  with  the  first,  through  habit,  and  with  the  second, 
through  an  arbitrary  conformation  of  nature^,  we  are  made  to 
rest  necessarily  in  such  a  conviction. 

Now,  with  this  "  necessary  belief*'  of  the  invariable  connec- 
tion and  order  in  the  sequence  of  evetits,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  there  comes  the  occasion  for  a  skepticism,  which  the 
philosophy  of  experience  can  ilever  exclude,  relatively  to  the 
fact,  or  the  possibility,  of  aiiy  interference  in  the  order  of  nature. 
All  eyidtnc&  of  the  alleged  past  interruptions  in  the  order  x>l. 
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Dflturie,  mwt  rest  upon  testihwiny ;  and  na  testimony  is  eoiiip^ 
lent  to  give  a  conviction  so  deep  of  the  violation,  as  is  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  ofithe  hunoen  mind  in  reference  to  the  cxhi- 
stancy  and  perpetu'rty  of  the  laws  Of  nature.  All  alleged 
miracles  are  thus  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational  belief.  There 
may  be  very  strange  and  unaccmmtjible  occurrences,  but  the  hu- 
man mind  must  conclude,  that  in  all  such  cases  there  ^as  really 
no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  some  unseen  law  was 
present  which  seciH-ed  the  strange  event.  At  least,  this  neces^ 
sary  conviction  of- the  uniformity  of  nature  is'silflBcient  ground 
toe  the  philosopher  to  say— I  tloubt — in  the  face  of  any  testis 
roony  for  a  miracle. 

Nor  is  this  all  sophistry.  It  rests  upon  the  very  laivs  of  hu- 
man experience.  If  the  real  point  of  the  difficulty  be  not  turned 
aside,  it  is  safe  to  'say,  that,  n-om  no  philoso^by  of  sense,  has 
there  as  yet  been  found  a  cotjclustve  answer. 

Mere  skepticism,  however,'  on  this  point,  is  by  no  means  the 
ftn  strength  of  the  difficulty."  By  a  transcendental  process,  wc 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  net  as  a  necessary  belief  fr|>m  eustom 
or  from  »n  arbitrary  constitution  of  mind, 'but  through  a  rational 
and  rigid  demonstration,  that  nature  has  fixed  and  constant  law&r 
The  very  laws  by  which  intelligence  must  proceed  in  reflection, 
as  w6  shall  subsequently  show, 'demand  this  iixed  order  in  the 
successive  phenomena  of  nature*  We  thus,  shut  ourselves  up 
within  the  necessary  bonds  of  cause  and  effect,  and  if  our  philo^* 
sophy  can  go  no  farther,  it  will  not  be  jnere  doubt  whether  there 
can  be  any  interference  with  the  ordtr  of  nature,  h  becomesea 
demonstrated  science,  that  nature's  laws  are  the  highest  of  al) 
principles,  and  absolutely  inviolable.  Having  bound  ourselves 
fest  within  nature^  unless  our  philosophy  give  us  some  principle 
by  th€i  help  of  which,  per  solium  mort.aley  we  can  project  dur- 
•  selves  out  beyond  nature,  then  must  we  be  content  to  abide  the 
destiny  of  natuif'e ;  and  ^rselves,  soul  and  body,  with  all  about 
us,  are  but  the  severc^l  links,  each  in  our  places,  which  consti-' 
tute  the  progressive  series  of  a  fixed  succession  that  is  both  end- 
less and  chat)geless.  Not  merely  can  we  know  nothing  beyond, 
ftere  is  nothing  beyond. 

There  are  long-standing  amd  far-fsimed  theories  of  metaphy- 
sics, which  inevitably  involve  the^e  conclusions.  Although 
they  give  qualifying  appellations  to  the  use»  of  necessity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  different  phenomena  of  mind  and  matter  in  their 
connections;  but  yet  inelude  all  the  changes  in  each,. under  the 
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sao^e  CBlegory  of  an  efficient  causation ;  vrhen  pushed  intrepidly 
to  their  final  issue^  they  utterly  shut  out  all  possibility  of  the 
knowled<^e  of  any  God  above  nature.  Ther^  is  nothing  within 
bot  necessitated  causfition,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  for  the  hu« 
man  mind  to  go  out  beyond  the  links  of  necessitated  successions. 

Aside,  however,  from  these  theories,  sustained  by  good  and 
great  men,  but  who  afssuredly  never  fallowed  them  out  to  their 
ultimate  results,  there  are  more  modern  examples  of  a  spurious 
transcendentalism,  resting  apparently  satisfied  in  tlie  full  conclu- 
sion^ that  the  cognition  of  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature  con- 
stitutes the  ultima  ihule^  in  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect 
They  have  followed  the  demonstrations  of  philosophy  up  to  (he 
cognition  of  nature,  as  ensphered  in  universal  laws,  and  have 
thence  shut  oflfall  light  from  beyond,  which  might  guide  them 
to  the  apprehension  of  any  being  above  nature.  Without  any 
direct  intimation  by  himself  of  his  position,  we  sometimes  learn 
infallibly  from  the  views  of  a  writer,  that  this  was  the  only  stand- 
point from  "v^'hich  they  could  be  taken ;  and  we  know  hence 
how  to  interpret  him  over  those  ouiltiplied  pages,  in  which, 
with  Endish.  words  and  a* foreign  jdiom,  he  tells  his  time-mes- 
sage, i\ilnls  his  life-task,  and  goes  onward  to  the  goal  appointed* 
Others  more  distinctly  define  their  position ;  some  in  an  intelli- 
gible diction,  and  some  beyond  all  hope  of  comprehension,  but 
there  ar^  gleams  of  truths  so  bright  and  pure  amid  the  mist 
and  darkness,  that  we  .are  forced  to  ask,  whether  the  prevailing, 
insanity  may  not  sometimes  ^ave  its  flashes  of  inspiration. 

Doubtless  these  views  are  spreading  in  the  oommunity,  under 
the  influence,  which  imposing  forms>  add  an  appearance  of 
philosophy,  and  a  seeming  hearty  sincerity,  are  givmg  to  ,them. 
Especially  do  they  captivate  the  minds  of  the  youth  m  our  col- 
leges, who  are  just  begmning  to  think  and  speculate.  They 
are  thus  borne  aWay  from  the  sure  footing  of  a  sound  philoso- 
phy, before  the  intellect  is  sufficiently  mature  to  comprehend 
the  hazard  of  assent,  qntil  it  can  see  clear,  and  see  far.  With  all 
the  reverence  which  is  here  felt  for  nature,  and  all  the  deference 
paid  to  reaflon,.and  the  earnest  desire  to  elevate  the  human  mind, 
and  bring  it  off  from  the  service  of  dead  forms,  to  the  worship 
of  living  ir«th,  still  this  entire  philosophy  terminates^  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  Universe,  a  Soul,  and  a  God,  all  com- 
pletely eircumacribed  within  the  iron  law  of  a  necessitated 
order  of  operation.  The  whole  chain  is.  a  unit,  and  every  be- 
ing and  ev^t  are  the  component  links,  eachconditioned  by  its 
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antecedent  and  necessitating  its  consequent.  From  the  first  link, 
if  any  first  there  be,  no  one  is  independent  of  its  feiiows,  but 
one  exists  for  all,  and  all  for  each  ;  aAd  the  whole,  including 
its  hypothetical  first  link,  is  altogether  a  things  possessing  no 
proper  personality.  The  peity  is  the  mere  abstract  force  and 
law  of  the  whole  combination,  working  in  dnd  through  it ;  and 
by  an  intestine  necessity  working  orderly,  incessantly,  and  irre- 
sistibly, but  at  the  same  time,  also,  working  with  s'miple  spon- 
taneity, alike  <iestitute  of  feeling,  or  foresight,  or  ireedora. 
This  spontaneous  energizing  it  is  which  evolves  the  universe ; 
and  the  Deity  can  .no  more  be  without  the  universe,  than  the 
universe  can  be  without  the  Deity.  Hence  the  glowing,  and 
often  most  sublime  and  beautiful  representations,  of  the  deep, 
ever  mysterious,  silent^  and  eternal  workings  of  this  power 
within  and  aroqnd  us.  All  things  together  working  on,  and 
working  out  their  own  destiny ;  and  the  changeless  law  of  the 
whole,  which  pervades  the  whole,  b  the  God  of  the  whole;  and  all 
is  thus  conclusively  ensphered  in  a  transcendental  Psintiteisau 

And  now,  verily,  it  will  but  little  subserve  thg  good  causej 
to  meet  this  highest  form  of  infidelity  by  ridicule,  or  by  hard 
names,  or  by  reproachful  epithets.  It  is  a  real,  existing  form 
of  thought,  and  lias  much  of  iiigh  ti'uth  combined  within  it;  and 
it  will  never  be  laughed  out  of  countenance,  nor  beaten  down 
by  denunciation,  Nature  has  fixed,  and  universal  laws,  which 
are  working  out  for  her  a  progressive  and  orderly  development- 
What  we  need  is,  a  philosophy  wjiich  does  not  stop  here,  and 
MTorship  only  amid  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  We 
must  gain  a  steadfast  position  ^yithin  nature,  from  which  we 
can  clearly  look  beyond  nature,  and  cognize  a  liberty,  which 
while  as  absolute  cause  it  can  give  birth  to -nature,  is  (Competent 
to  originate  its  creations,  in  the  full  possession  of  an  alternative 
election.  We  must  discipline  the  mind  and  purify  the  vision, 
until  we  can  discriminate  liberty  from  instinct,  or  spontaneity, 
or  unhindered  causation  in  one  direction ;  and  come  to  the  cog- 
nition of  it,  as  a  capacity  to  originate  from  within  its  own  be- 
ing, and  put  its  creations  forth  to  Jbe  distinct  Jrom  its  own  being, 
while  it  is  itself  unconditioned  bv  any  prior  causation.  Unless 
we  can  do  this,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  a  personal,  independent 
Deity ;  and  until  we  cognize  the  actual  existence  of  the  grand 
archetype  of  that  idea,  we  have  but  an  "  unknown  God." 

Except  this  be  accomplished,  philosophy  leaves  her  mission 
unfulfilled.    Then,  and  only  then,  have  we  cognized  truly  a 
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Creator,  when  we  have  found  that  Being  who  originates  the 
universe  from  himseff,  without  himself  existing  at  all  as  a  com- 
ponent and  included  element  wilhin  it.  A  living,  rational,  per- 
sonal, free  fieing^-who^  though  originating  nature,  still  ^stands 
forth  beyond  nature^  arid  can  operate  upon  arid  within  it,  at  his 
pleasure — can  alone  be  the  only^  true  God.  And,  surely,  this 
cannot  otherwise  be  done,  than  by  carrying  our  investigations 
beyond  the  field  of  actual  experience,  and  attaining  the  ground 
of  a  transce^ental  science.  The  Being  whom  we  seek  is  him- 
self a  transcenderftal  object;  working,  himself,  within  and  all 
through  our  experience,  but  never  becoming  a  phenomenal  fact 
for  experience.  The  primitive  eonditional  law  of  the  intellect, 
for  all  rational  cognition,  is  as  e^enlial  to  be  cognized,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  object  of  reason,  as,  before,  we 
have  shown  the  n^essity  for  cognizing  (he  hws  of  the  intel- 
lect in  both  its  acts  of  reflection  and  perception,  for  establishing 
the  validity  oi*  substances  and  caiises  in  reflection,  ami  of  phe-- 
nomena  in  perception. 

On  this  high  ground  is  it,  that  thf  re  are  now  in  the  process 
of  erection  some  of  the  most  elaborate  systems  of  infidelity,  it 
were  a  sham^  ^o  philosophy  and  to  tke  church,  not  to  make  a  full 
and  final  conquest  of  all  that  region,  which,  from  the  days  of 
Plato,  have  been  by  right  of  discovery — and  even  from  the  days 
of  Moses,  by  right  of  divine  authority — the  domain  of  truth,  of 
freedom,  and  of  science;  and  which  has  only  seemed  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  **  the  aliens,"  by  a  most  arrogant  usurpation. 
Every  mind  which  has  worked  its  way  opwaid  to  these  heights 
of  thought^  well  knows  that  there  is  iti  this  pure  region  a  broad 
and  fair  inheritance  for  philosophy  to  explore,  possess,  and  cul- 
tivate. If  some  who  have  been  there,  diz^y  with  height  and 
d^zzled  with  excessive  brightness,  have  taken  u^  wrong  posi- 
tions and  ron  false  lines,  their  errors  are  not  to  be  redressed  by 
ridicule  nor  railing  from  below ;  but.  assuredly,  in  no  other 
method  than  by  *  girding  up  the  loins,"  and  ascending  to  the 
same  heights,  and,  i>y  a  more  accurate  survey,  subverting  their 
false  positions  and  abolishing  their  wrong  landmarks.  Error, 
when  brought  anywhere  within  the  grasp  of  omnipotent  truth, 
is  easily  crushed  ;  but  never  can  we  lay  the  liand  of  truth  upon 
these  errors  in  high  places,  except  as  some  shall  go  up,  and  fix 
their  firm  stand,  upon  this  last  and  highest  point,  where  science 
and  skepticism  can  grapple  in  conflict. 

iThese  three  important  inquiries^  now  concisely  stated,  respect- 
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ing  the  valid  being  of  the  phenomena  of  sense ;  the  connection 
of  these  into  a  nature,  by  valid  laws ;  and  the  tr\ie  beitig  of  a 
God,  out  of  and  beyond  nature,  as  its  Creator  and  Governor; 
constitute  the  proper  field  for  the  science  of  {mtology-^ov  the 
doctrine  of  being — and  'the  several  answers  to  which,  include 
the  ends  we  have   proposed  \o  ourselves  in  the  subsequent 
investigation.     These  answers  can  no  otherwise  be  attained, 
than  through  a  cognition  of  the-laws  of  our  entire  intellectual 
action — the  law  of  perception,  which  verifies  phenomena — the 
law  of  reflection,  which  verifies  the  oonneetion  and  onier  of 
nature — the  law  of  reason,  which  verifies  the  being  of  God — 
and  this  cognition  of  the  conditional  laws  of  ihe  intellect,  is 
what  we  have  termed  rational  psychology.    The  science  of  on- 
tology can  be  approached  through  no  othcfr  possible  medium 
than  that  of  rational  psychology.     The  course  leads  upward,  to 
some  of  the  highest  points  of  speculation  to  which  the  human 
mind  can  elevate  itself^     So  far  forth,  as  the  answers  to  these 
inquiries  shall  compel  conviction  in  thinking  minds,  will  there 
be  laid  the  sure  foundations  of  science,  and  only  to  such  an  ex- 
tent can  skepticism  be  excluded.  This  is  not  the  place  to  assert, 
that  an  affirmative  answer  to  all  these  questions  can  be  pat  in 
the  clear  sun-light  of 'demonstration ;  but  we  are  about  to  at- 
tempt, in  all  humility,  and  with  Some  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking,  how  far  and  how  firm  we  can  find  ground,  oa 
which  may  stand  secure  the  whole  completed  ^ructure  of  hu* 
man  science.     Relatively  to  the  above  questions,  the  issue  lies 
between  mere  assumption  and  complete  demonstration.     The 
first  may  have  probabilities,  commending  the  answer  to  our 
faith  ;  the  last,  ortly,  can  enforce  the  convictions  of  science.    Is 
then  the  human  mind,  physically,  "  shut  up  to  faith  1'*  or,  is 
there  that  which  it  may  know?     So  far  as  the  present  attempt 
avails,  the  sequel  wirll  show  which  is  the  alteniative  that  must 
be  adopted. 

Validity  of  this  Science.— As  a  prehrbinary  to  all  intelligent 
progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  ends,  we  need 
a  distinct  apprehension  of  that  which  will  give  Validity  to  all 
iour  concusions.  Without  this,  every  step  must  be  taken  wholly 
at  rapdom  in  the  darkness,  and  if  perchance  we  should  stumble 
upon  our  object,  we  should  be  utterly  incompetent  to  realize  our 
good  fortune.  The  question  is  not,  properly,  '*  What  is  truth  ?^ 
— for  an  answer  to  this  would  embrace  ail  that  is  true,  both 
that  which  is  known^  and  that  which  is  unknown.    Our  inqoiry 
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respecU  the  knowledge  of  truth,  rather  than  the  abstract  being 
of  truth.     What  is  true  or  valid  science? 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  all  that  depends  upon 
testimony.  Tl>e  highest  degree  to  which  confidence  rises  from 
te^imony  is  to  be  termed  fcuthy  not  science. 

Of  consciousness,  hower^r,  in  the  facts  of  our  own  experi* 
€nce,  we  are  wont  to  say,  we  know — not  merely  that  we  believe 
them  to  be.  But  of  the  validity  of  oonsciousoess  for  proper 
science,  we  need  to  make  accurate  discriminations;  What  con- 
sciousness is,  we  shall  hereafter  more  fully  examine;  but,  for 
our  present  purpose,  the  common  conception  of  consciousness  is 
sufficiently  explicit.  Where  empirical  philosophy  is  alone  oon- 
cerned,  consciousness  is,  and  must  be,  the  ultimate  criterion  of 
the  facts.  An  appeal  from  consciousness  /would  carry  the  case 
wholly  out  of  experience.  The  man  doubta  the^eality  of  the 
facts,  as  given  in  consciousness ;  but  this  v6ry  doubting  is  a 
foot  given  in  consciousness,  and  thus  Lis  skept;icism  destroys 
the  possibility  of  its  own  valid  affirmation.  If  his  consciousness 
is  valid  for  the  fact  of  his  doubting,  it  is  equally  valid  for  all 
other  facts  which  cpme  within  it. 

3o  also,  if  there  be  an  alleged  contradictory  consciouenesa 
respecting  the  same  thing,  by  any  two  minds,  the  appeal  at  once 
lies  to  the  cottimon  consciousness  of  mankind,  or,  what  is  pro- 
perly meant  by  conimon  sense.  If,  from  the  universal  language, 
or  laws,  or  t^ustoms,  or  any  other  facts  applicable  to  the  race,  it 
can  be  determined  what  the  general  consciousness  of  mankiml 
is,  relatively  td  the  point  at  issue,  this  must  at  once  detect, 
which  is  the  mendacious  consciousness.  The  alleged  con- 
sciousness, belied  by  the  universal  consdouspess  of  the  race, 
must  be  renounced ;  or  the  man  must  admit  himself  to  be  alterum 
,genuSy  and  thus  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  common 
neture  of  humanity.  To  go  farther,  in  either  of  the  above 
cases, is  to  carry  the  matter  wholly  off  from  the. ground  of  ex- 
perience. This,  for  empiricism,  b  therefore  the  ultimate  cri- 
terion for  the  establishment  of  its  fadts. 

But  suppose. the  skepticism  does  go  farther,  and  thus  cut 
deeper  than  this.  Berkeley  admitted  a  real  appearance  in  con- 
sciousness, but  denied  all  validity  of  an  ouiword  being  to  the 
ob^cts  of  sense.  Hume  admitted  the  decisions  >  of  universal 
consciousness  relatively  to  an  outer  world,  and  founded  upon 
that  admission,  the  so  much  more  incorrigible  and  helpless 
skepticism,  of  a  necessary -conviction  of  universal  consciousness 
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flatly  contradicted  by  the  plain  demonstrations  of  reason.  The 
skeptic  m'ay,  then,  affirm  of  bis  doubts,  and  of  all  other  facts' d 
consciousness,  tl)at  they  seem  to  be  thus :  but  that  it  may  only 
be  a  seeming  in  appearance,  with  no  validity  of  real  i)eing : — 
and  may  also  affirm,  that  the  universal  convictions  of  men,  his 
own  included,  are  necessitated  by  the  conscious  perceptions  of 
sense ;  but  that  still  philosophy  proves  this  un'rversal  comictioo 
to  be  fialse ;— and  then  what  can  empirical  philosophy  further- 
do  ?  The  case  is  carried  beyond  the  last  tribunals,  wisettled ; 
because  the  judge  applies  an  assumption,  to  which  the  skeptic, 
i^ith  equal  right,  opposes  a  counter-assumption.  Must  then  the 
case  lie  forever  undecided  ?  We  answer^  so  far  as  conscious- 
ness, in  simple  experience,  is  concerned,  there  is  no  possible 
help  for  it.  Here,  then,  we  discriminate,  and  admit,  that  the 
unexamined  decisions  of  consciousness,  in  relation  to  the  va^ 
lidity  of  our  experience,  may  bequestioned*  Simple  .conscious- 
ness is  sufficieOdt  for  the  fact  of  appearance  ;  we  know  that  there 
is  a  seeming  perception ;  hut  without  an  examination  and 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  consciousness  itself,  we  do  not  know 
that  the  seeming  perception  has  an  objectively  valid  being.  This 
may  be  assumed,  with  Reid;  but  while  it  is  merely  assumed,  it 
can  never  prevent  the  counter-assumptions  of  skepticism. 

What,  then,  is  a  valid  criterion  of  true  science  1   The  answer 
we  will  propound,  as  concisdy  and  clearly  as  practicable* 

To  KNOW,  involves  the  knowing  and  the  known.  There 
must  be  the  subjective  act,  and  the  objective  reality.  The  sub- 
jective part  of  the,  process,  considefed  as  distinct  by  itself,  is 
wholly  intellectual,  and  involves  thinking  as  an  exercise,  and 
the  thought  as  a  product.  The  objective  part,  separately  con- 
sidered, is  an  existence  independent  of  the  intellect,  and  includes 
the  matter  as  th^  being,  and  the  ybrm  as  <leterinination  of  the  . 
mode  of  being.  We  may,  in  our  farther  e^cplication,  pass  over 
wholly  the  thinking  in  the  subjective,  and  the  matter  in  the  ob- 
jective, as  the  merely  phenomenal  •content  of  sense ;  and  apply 
the  investigation  solely  to  the  thought  and  the  form.  Let  it  tie 
permittKl  to  designate  the  thought,  by  the  precise  and  exclusive 
terra — Idea — and  the  form  by  a  term  equally  precise  and  exclu- 
sive— Law.  And  noW  that  will  be  valid  science,  or  the  cogni. 
tion  of  real  being,  when  ibe  subjective  Idea  accords  with  the 
objectrve  Law. 

Particular  illustrations  will  here  more  completely  develope  our 
meaning,  on  this  necessarily  abstruse  subject^  tiian  any  mece 
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statement,  however  carefully  the  language  rofty  be  chosen  to 
avoid  ambiguity,  and  render  the  thought  perspicuous. 

The  mind  which  fii^st  invented  a  watch,  must  have  had  an  end 
in  view,  as  the  noting  of  tjme  ;  and  then,  by  a  process  of  thinking, 
have  joined  its  conceptions  in  a  certain  order,  by  which  the 
whole  combined  result  was  made  to  stand  forth  in  its  unity,  as 
one  thought.  This  was  wholly  in  the  intellect,  and  as  such  was 
the  idea.  As  a  process  of  thought,  and  a  result  attained,  there 
was  truth;  but  as  there  was  no  corresponding  reality  existing 
as  yet,  there  could  of  course  be.  no  cognition  of  a  watch.  There 
was  the  subjective  truth,  but  not  the  objective  being.  Another 
mind  perceives  a  watch,  as  a  phenomenon  of  sense,  and  distin- 
guishes all  itsr  component  materials..  Its  whole  variety  of  metals, 
shapes^  relative  positions,  and  perfection  of  workmanship  and 
polish  in  the  different  part^,  are  all  noticed  and  appreciated. 
But  in  all  this,  there  is  no  more  the  cognition  of  the 
^yatch,  a^  a  chronometer^  than  yv'ould  be  gained  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  an  equal  vfH-iety  of  pebbles.  The  law,  which  combines 
the  whole  into  one  system,  is  not  apprehended ;  and  though  it 
he  there  as  object,  it  is  not  known. 

.Now  the  idea  in  the  one  case,  and  the  taio  in  the  other  case, 
are  complete  correlates;  and  except  as  the  idea  in  the  subject 
and  the  law  in  the  object  come,,  in  the  light  of  consciousness, 
into  complete  accordance,  there  can  be  no  science.  It  is  wholly 
immaterial  which  is  the  order  of  apprehension — the  thinking 
may. have  given  the  idea,  and  that  may  have  induced  the -artist  ' 
to.put  it  into  outward  being,  as  the  law  of  the  combination  ;  or 
the  perception  of  the  parts,  as  already  arranged  under  the  law, 
may  have  induced  the  idea  ;  the  difl'erence  is  only  that  one  mind 
is  the  inventor,  and  the  other  a  learner — but,  in  one  order  or  the 
other,  the  consciousness  of  their  accordance  must  be,,  or  there  is 
no  cognition  of  an  objective  reality. 

This  holds  true,  not  merely  iii  Mrorks  of  human  art,  but  every- 
i^here  throughout  nature.  Every  object  has  its  law  of  combi- 
nsition  and  being.  Animals,  plants,  minerals,  earths,  may  all 
appear  as  phenomena,  but  they  are  not  known  in  their  distinc- 
tive, valid  being,  except  as  cog^iized  in  their  peculiar  formative 
principles,  or  speci6c  laws  of  organization.  Andall  these  again 
have  their  more  comprehensive  law,  which  coinbines  them  into 
the  round  world  on  which  we  dwell ;  and  higher  laws  combine 
worlds  into  systems;  an<l  jstjll  higher,  systems  into  a  universe." 
Our  sciepce  reaches  na  farther  than  where  our  clearly  evolved 
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intellectaal  idea  corresponds  to  the  apprehended   law,  which 
combines  and  informs  the  object,  - 

Equally  manliest  is  this  in  all  those  pure  intuitions,  which  the 
mind  constructs  for  itself  iivvoid  space  and  time.  The  idea,  and 
the  accoidlrrg  law  in  their  construction,  determine  their  valid 
cognition.  In  my  idea,  a  line  is<a  point  produced;  a  circle  is 
that  produced  line  returning  again  into  itself,  with  every  point 
in  it  equidistant  from  a  central  point ;  a  cyriader  is  the  revolu 
tion  of  a  parallelogram  about  one  of  its  sides ;  a  cone  is  the 
revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  its  sides  con^ 
tainin^  the  right-angle,  etc.  And  when  I  would  construct  such 
pure  intuitions  in  space,  the  law,  for  the  motion  of  my  con- 
structive act,  accords  completely  and  universally  with  my  intel- 
lectual ideas.  Thus,  also,  with  any  coinbination^f  numbers,  as 
intuitions  of  pure  successions  in  time.  The  rule  is  the  expression 
of  the  intellectual  idea,  and  the  arithmetical  computation  ever. 
contains  within  its  combination  the  law  in  accc^ance  with  it 
The  whole  science  of  pure  mathematics  rests  entirely  upon  the 
apprehension  oflhis  correlation  of  the  idea  and  the  law. 

Thus,  in  all  cases,  science  demands  the  law,  which,  as  it  is 
the  determining  or  formative  principle  of  the  phenomenon  as 
given  by  sense,  is  that  which  can  alone  expound  «nd  verify  it  as 
a  real  object  But  this  outward  law  in  the  object  can  never  be 
a  perception  of  the  senses.  It  can  be  cognized  only  as  a  (xm*- 
relative  to  the  idea  in  the  intellect  The  phenomenon,  without 
the  law,  is  mere  appearance;  the  intellectual  idea,  without  the 
object,  is  mere  void  thought  The  idea  in  the  intellect,  and  the 
law  in  the  object,  miist  both  be  given  in  their  correlation,  or 
there  can  be  no  cognition. 

And  this  directly  unfolds  the  necessity  for  cognizing  the  in- 
tellect in  its  laws  of  operation,  in  order  to  any  vahd  science  of 
outward  objects.  The  object,  as  known,  must  be  in  its  exist- 
ence conformable  to  the  laws  of  thought,  or  it  can  be  nothing 
for  the  human  intellect  Had  the  phenomena  of  sense  no  con- 
necting laws,  they  might  appeal  as  mere  qualities  and  changes; 
but  they  could  not  be  known  as  other  than  isolated,  fleeting 
phantoms:  and  were  these  connecting  laws  any  other  than  in 
full  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thought,  the  human  mind 
could  have  no  cognition  of  them,  for  it  could  not  bring  its  oWn 
ideas  in  correlation  with  them.  In  order  to  verify  oor  cognitions, 
we  must,  therefore,  cognize  the  intellect  itself;  and  the  same 
thing  is  conditional  for  cognizing  the  intellect  as  for  any  thing 
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else,  viz.,  that  we  cngnize  it  in  its  conditional  laws.  This  is  a 
pecuKarily  of  mind,  that  it  can  make  itsdf  its  own  object ;  and 
in  its  original  thinking  attain  the  idea,  and  through  its  conscious- 
ness of  operation  give  the  law,  which,  in  theiF  accordance,  legiti* 
mates  the  cognition. 

This  is,  then,  conclusive  for  valid  science,  if  the  laws  of  intel- 
ligence cftn  themselves  be  made  the  exponent  and  criterion  of 
the  cognitions  of  the  intellect.  We  then  know  the  knower  in 
his  laws  of  operation,  and  can  apply  science  itself  to  the  correc* 
tion  or  confirmation,  of  our  entire  intellectual  action;  just  as  the 
astronomer  corrects,  confirms,  and  adjusts  his  telescope.  The 
law  of  .intelligence  itself  becomes  the  valid  test  of  our  science, 
and  in  this  law  we  discriminate  true  being  from  all  illusive  ap- 
pearance, or  mental  hallucination,  or  credulous  clairvoyance. 
We  thus  also  legitimate  and  necessitate  a  transcendental  philo- 
sophy  ;  and  albeit  that  it  has  been  pressed  in  its  blindness  into 
the  service  of  the  uncircumcised,  yet  is  it  none  the  less,  but  all 
the  more  important,  that  it  should  be  brought  forth  in  its 
strength,  and  placed  where  it  may  feel  the  pillars  of  that  pro- 
fane temple  in  which  it  has  been  exposed  to  mockery. 

So  far  as  this  scfience  of  sciences  can  be  fairly  extended,  it 
legalizes  the  whole  possession  to  philosophy ;  and  by  this,  even 
mathematical  demonstration  itself  alone  sustains  its  claims. 
The  whole  domain  of  scjence  may  in  tHis  manner  be  cleared 
from  all  the  intrusions  of  skepticism;  but  except  these  title- 
deeds  be  in  our  bands,  we  can  never  sue  out  a  summary  process 
of  ejectment  against  any  determined  trespasser. 

It  is  proper  also  to  mention  a  consequent  benefit,  of  no  trifling 
moment,,  which  the  success  of  this  undertaking  secures.  By 
cognizing  the  intelKgence  itself  in  it^  laws,  we  make  a  complete 
eircuipscnption  of  the  human  mind,  and  determine  the  limits  of 
its  entire  capacity.  And  though  we  are  competent  to  say 
nothing  beforehand  of  the  items  of  future  science,  yet  shall  we 
be  able  to  draw  the  lines  upon  the  map  before  us,  and  determine 
the  on]y. regions  which  human  science  can  ever  explore.  A 
Complete  classif  cation  of  M  science  is  thus  practicable,  and  the 
-f>nly  scientific  classification  which  can  be,  viz.,  that  indicated  bjr 
ti>e  laws  of  aH  science. 

The  human  mind  'will  doubtless  be  ever  progressive ;  but  in 
eternity  it  must  progress  according  to  the  law  of  its  own- action. 
Unless,  then,  new  laws  are  to  be  given  to  our  intelligence,  by 
d'urectOcbnipotence,  we  may  now  be  able  to  embrace  in  our  <:om- 
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prehension  the  entire  sphere  of  our  future  action.  When  rolHog 
cycles  shall  have  passeil  in  pure  and  holy  employment,  we  must 
even  yet  be  acting  within  the  laws  which  define  our  mental 
capacities;  and  althout^h  then  but  just  opening,  perhaps,  some 
broad  scene  of  life,  and  being,  and  reafity,  still  stretching  ever 
onward;  yet,  from  these  unchanged  laws,  may  we  even  now 
determine  -the  outlines  of  lha4  field,  within  which  our  free,  intel- 
ligent agency  must  somewhere  be—*-  .       -        : 

"  While  life,  and  thought,  and  being  last, 
Or  immortality  endures." 


ARTICLE   VII. 


Philosophy  of  Dk«  Raoch. 

B/  J.  W.  Ncvin,  D.  D.  President  of  Marshall  College,  McrcerEbarf » Pa. 

FAVORABLfi  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  Biblical  Repository 
of  a  small  work,  by  Dr.  Murdock.of  New-Haven,  entitled 
Sketches  of  Modem  Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Germans* 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  reading  this  little  volume,  though  it  has  been  about  a  year 
before  the  public. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  any  partfcular  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  work,  as  a  whole.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  considering  its  diminutive  form,  the  vast  dimi^nsions  of  its 
subject,  and  the  circumstances  of  it»  preparation,  it  could  not  be 
either  full  or  profound.  It  was  announced  in  the  form  of  News- 
paper Essays,  "  at  the  request  of  several  gentlemen,  chiefly 
clergymen,  who  said  they  could  obtain  no  definite  ideas  of  the 
modern  German  Philosophy.*'  After  some  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  "  piecenaearl  composition,^'  it  was  judged  b«st  to 
throw  it  into  the  form  of  a  volume,  that  it  might  serve  still  more, 
extensively  to  literary  clergymen  and  •  others  in  the  dark,  as  a 
lantern  and  clew  to  guide  tliem  through  the  intricacies  and  mys- 
teries of  this  foreign  labyrinth.  ,The  author  mode^lly  declines 
all  peroial  resj:)onsibility  as  a  "teacher  of  philosophical 
science.^'    He  brings  forward  no  system  of  bis  own,  and  offers 
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no  "  crilique  upon  the  wrhinigs  and  speculations  of  others/'  He 
is  not  a  philosopher,  he  tells  us,  but  conoes  forward  as  a  mere 
historian^  narrating  the  progress  of  speculative  philosophy  in 
modern  tiroes."  This  is  to  be  sure  a  great  undertaking.  The 
German  philosophers  would  tell  us,  as  with  one  mouth,  that  to 
trace  the  history  of  philosophy,  even  for  a  short  peripd,  a  man 
mtist  be  himself  a  philosppher,  ^nd  a  philosopher  too  of  no 
mean  size.  To  know  much  about  any  science  or  art,  in  their 
view,  a  man  must  first  penetrate  the  ait  or  science  to  some  ex^ 
teni  forh'uDself.  But  especially  necessary  is  this  held  to  be,  in 
the  case  of  philosophy,  which  may  be  said  lo  involve  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge. '  That  a  man  should  pretend  to  understand 
a  single  system  of  philosophy,  that  of  Hegel  for  instance,  by  ob- 
servations taken  from  without  merely,  they  wouhl  regard  as  not 
less' .extravagant,  than  it  would  be  lor  him  to  think  of  measur- 
ing the  sea  and  estimating  its  contents  from  some  quiet  position 
on  the  shore.  With  Hegel  himself,  philosophy  and  ihe  history 
of  philosophy  are  in  the  end  one  and  the  same  thing.  To  be 
understood,  it  must  be  made  to  live,  in  our  own  minds.  All  this, 
however,  might  be -considered  hard  doctrine,  gind  clearly  irans*^ 
cendentcd  withal,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  may  well 
admire,  therefore,  the  courage  of  Dr.  Munlock,  who  in  the  face 
of  such  German  authority,  has  undertaken  to  give  us  in  these 
sketches  a  picture  in  full  of  Modern  Philosophy,  through  all  its 
varying  phases,  without  th^  least  thought  of  being  a  philoso- 
pher hiu)self,/from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process.  And 
then  that  he  should  dare  to  do  all  this,  in  the  compass  of  a  small 
18mo  volume  of  two  hundred  pages,  medium  print  and  leaded, 
is  perhaps  more  admirable  still.  Ttnneraann's  GrundrisSy  or 
Rixner's  Handbuchy  as  they  are  facetiously  styled,  might  seem  a 
folio  to  a  primer  in  comparison.  Hegel  \\^s  left  behind  him  a 
history  of  philosophy,  in  popular  form,  which  fills  three  volumes, 
to  the  amount  altogether  of  about  1700  full  octavo  pages  j  and 
yet  this  was  considered  to  be  so  meagre  on  the  period  between 
Kant  and  himself,  that  his  editor,  Michelet,  has  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  cover  the  ground,  from  that  point  onward,  with  up- 
wards of  130Q  pages  more,  in  a  separate  work.  But  h^re 
verily  wc  have  the  .world  in  a  nut-shell.  "After  a  brief 
statement  of  the  two  principal  modes  of  philosophizing,  the 
author  endeavors  to  describe  summarily  but  distinctly,  all  the 
more  noted  systems  proposed  by  the  metaphysical  philoso- 
phers from   the  times  of   Des  Cartes   to   the   present  day." 
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And  all  this  in  a  small  ISmo  of  200  pages,  \»ith  medhim  print 
anil  leads,  and  no  more  matter  than  might  be  presented  in  a  an- 
gle number  of  the  New- York  Observer.  Of  a  truth  maj  it  be 
said,  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  steam ;  and  also  that  America 
is  emphatically  the  land  of  steam.  Could  any  work  well  be 
conceived  more  accommodating  and  obliging,  in  all  respects, 
to  the  condition  of  the  "  several  gentlemen,^'  that  could  ob- 
tain no  definite  ideas^  of  the  modern  German  philosophy,  for 
whose  special  benefit  it  was  undertaken,  or  more  likely  to  be 
welcome  to  many  "  others  in  like  circumstances?"  But  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  as  now  explained^  we  should  not  expect  to 
find  this  history  remarkably  profound.  To  answer  its  vocation 
at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  only  skim  the  surface  of 
the  •'  vasty  deep"  it  was  sent  forth  to  explore,  and  fetch  back 
so  much  as  it  could  pick  up  in  its  flight,  and  might  have  strength 
besides  to  carry.  And  this  is  all  it  can  be  considered  to  have 
accomplished  in  fact. 

It  is,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  last  chapter  more  particu- 
larly, that  the  work  is  now  noticed. '  Not  satisfied  with  ex- 
hibiting, in  the  narrow  limits  that  have  been  mentioned,  the 
metaphysical  systems  of  Europe  from  Des  Cartes  to  Hegel  and 
Cousin,  Dr.  Murdock  finds  room  for  a  very  liberal  share  of 
attention  to  what  he  denominates  German  philosophy  in  Ame- 
rica. Nearly  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  volume  is  devoted 
to  this  subject,  under  the  titles  of  Coleridgeism,  the  Unitarian 
Transcendentalism  of  New  England,  and  the  phifesophy  of  the 
late  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Ranch,  as  contained  in  his  Psychology. 
The  entire  concluding  chapter  is  occupied  with  this  last ;  and  a 
representation  is  given  of  the  views  pf  the  deceased  president  of 
Marshall  College,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  seem  to  his  friends 
generally  in  no  small  degree  injurious  to  hb  memory.  This  to  be 
sure  would  furnish  no  just  ground  for  complaint,  if  the  repre- 
sentation could  be  shown  to  be  fair  and  correct.  Where  a  man'is 
views  are  published  to  the  world  in  tlie  form  of  a  book,  it  can 
never  be  wrong  to  make  them  the  subject  of  criticism  ;  and  if 
they  should  be  found  to  involve  false  and  hurtful  principles,  it  is 
not  only  right,  but  may  be  said  to  be  a  solemn  duty,  to  make 
this  appear  as  extensively  as  possible,  without  r^ard  to  the 
author's  reputation  or  the  feelings  of  his  friends.    But  in  the 

E resent  instance,  it  is  believed  that  the  representation  wbicb 
as  been  made  is  neither  fair  nor  correct.    At  the  same  time, 
it  is  likely  to  be  widely  respected,  as  proceeding  from  a  maa 
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so  eminent  as  Dr.  Murdock,  and  so  much  at  hnme  as  he  must 
naturally  be  considered  to  be  in  the  mysteries  of  German  phi- 
losophy. However  loosely  and  blindly  the  terms  piawMmm 
%nd  transcendentalism  may  be  used  by  others,  they  will  be 
supposed  to  mean  something  from  the  lips  of  the  accomplished 
translator  of  Mpsheim,  formally  employed  in  dissecting  the 
various  systems  of  modern  metaphysics  from  Des  Cartes  and 
Leibnitz  downwards.  In  these  circun^tances,  it  seems  a  debt 
of  justice,  no  less  than  of  friendship,  to  the  character  of  Dr- 
Rauch,  to  rescue  his  w^ork,  if  it  can  be  done,  from  the  unfavor- 
able lights  i):i'whichit  is  here  made  to  stand. 

"  J)r.  Rauqh,^*  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  these  sketches, 
^•*  was  one  of  that  class  of  German  philosophers  who,  embracing 
fully  Ihe  transcendental  speculations  of  Schelling  and  Hegel, 
have  labored  to  reconcile  them  with  tiie  religion  of  the  Bible." 
Of  his  psychology  be  says,  "  There  is  a  philosophy  underlying  it, 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  and  that  philosophy  is  mani- 
festly transcendental y  and.  derived  from  the  school  of  Hegel^ 
•*,  As  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Ranch  was  a  Transcendentalist ;  for  he 
maintains  that  our  reason  gives  us  objective  Itnotdedge  of  things, 
and  not  merely  subjective  knowledge." — "  Bemg  a  Transcen* 
de^dalist,  Dr,  Kauch  was  diametrically  oppose<l  to  the  views  of 
Kant,  whose  critical  philosophy  has  for  its  chief  aim  to  over- 
throw all  Transcendentalism,  or  as  Kant  would  rather  call  it, 
Transcendentalism/^  "  As  a  Transcendental  philosopher.  Dr. 
Rauch  belonged  to  the  school  of  Hegel,  and  not  to  that  of 
Schelling." — '*'  Whether  his  philosophy  is  favorable  to  sound 
views  of  religion,  deserves  more  examination  than  comports 
with  the  design  of  these  sketches.  If  I  have  not  entirely  mis- 
understood hkn,  be  is  a  Transcendentalist  and  a  Pantheist  of 
the  school  of  Hegel,  It  is  also  noticeable  that  his  hook  makes 
no  allusion  to  any  spetial  revelation  frorq  God,  or  to  an  apostacy 
of  man,  the  intervention  of  a  Scmour^  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  consequence  of  an  o/on^men^  a  future  judgment,  and  eternal 
retribtctions  after  the  present  life.  At  the  same  time,  his  pan- 
theistic, transcendental  principles  serve  tb  leave  little  or  no 
*  room  for  these  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible." 

These  are  grave  charges,  and  not  the  less  so  that  the 
principal  terms  employed  in  the  case  are,  for  most  persons,  of 
such  vague  and  uncertain  signification.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
whether  with  the  benefit  even  of  Dr.  Murdock's  historical  an- 
alysis one  out  of  ten  among  bis  readers^  not  previously  enlight- 
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ened  from  other  sources,  will  be  found  to  have  any  ^definite 
idea,"  when  all  is  done,  of  ivhat  is  to  be  understood  either  by 
pantheism  or  transcendentalism,  as  here  so  liberally  applied  to 
the  views  of  Dr.  Rauch--only  it  must  be  clear  to  all,  that  ibey 
are  intended  to  mean  soiretbing  very  bad,  and  full  scope  isleit 
to  the  imagination,  stimulated  by  darkness,  to  fiUlbem  with  the 
worst  sense  it  may  be  able  to  command. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  pantheism.  In  one  sense,  we 
may  speak  of  a  pantheism  that  is  found  in  the  Bible  itself,  and 
that  furnishes  the  only  correct  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the 
relation  of  God  to  his  works.  "  Of  Him,  tbtough  Him, 
and  to  Him,  are  all  things*'^  He  is  the  ground  of  the  uni- 
verse and  its  life.  "  In  Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  oar 
being."  The  world  springs  from  God,  and  is  comprehended  in 
God,  continually^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  There 
is  reason  to  apprehend,  however,  that  this  truth  is  nut  held 
for  the  most  part  in  a  form  fully  adequate  to  its  demands.  The 
world  is  so  separated  from  God,  inAthe  general  view,  as  to  be 
considered  in  fact  an  independent  existence.  While  the  theory 
of  an  eternal  matter^  out  of  which  the  present  system  of  na* 
ture  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  .-constructed  is  rejected, 
such  a  view  is  still  entertained  of  the  system  xi£  nature  acttiallj 
existing,  as  may  be  said  to  involve  practically  with  regard  to 
God  the  very  same  error.  Nor  is  this  to  be  counted  tf  light 
heresy.  Dualism,  with  all ,  its  insidious  plausibility,  is,  to«ay 
the  least,  no  less  inimical  to  all  right  conceptions  of  religioo, 
than  pantheism  itself.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  Dr. 
Murdock  is  orthodox  at  this  point ;  and  yet  it  might  really  seem 
that  there  was  room  occasionally  to  doubt  it,  from  the  way  in 
which  he  exemplifies  his  idea  of  pantheism  in  the  case  of  Dl 
Rauch.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  is  dissatisfied  with  a  passage  in 
the  Psychology,  page  43,  in  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  an  error, 
to  consider  nature,  and  its  manifold  powers  as  a  mechamcd 
whoky  whose  p^rts  have  been  brought  together  by  some  me- 
chanic, and  whose  powers  exist  side  by  side^  without  having 
.  any  affinity  to,  or  connection  with  each  other ;  that  it  is  on  the 
contrary  a  systerriy  alive  and  active  in  all  its  elements  and 
atoms,  and  filled  with  powers,  which  flow  invisibly  into  each 
other,  actuated  by  eternal  laws*  So,  he  finds  the  same  sort  of 
error  in  the  following  propositions :  **  All  lie,  wherever  it  exists, 
\a  farmed  and  or^nized.  Form  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  result 
of  matter  which  is  chaotic  and  shapeless^    Form  in  man,  aiMl 
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throughout  the  universe,  is  the  result  of  thought.  Hence  lifey 
being  formed,  does  not  proceed  from  matter;  but  is  a  thought 
o/'Grod,  accompanied  by  the  divine  willy  to  be  realized  in  nature, 
and  to  appear  externally  by  an  organized  body."  "  The  soul 
of  man  is  likewise  a  divint  thought  y  a  creation  of  God,  filed 
with  power  to  live  an  existence  of  its  own.*^  "  Reason  has  noi 
its  origin  in  itself;  its  author  is  Gody  whose  will  lives  in  it  qs 
its  law.^^  ''  That  which  truly  is  in  nature,  are  the  divine 
thoughtSy  iher  divine  laws  ;  and  all  the  rest  is  but  matter."  If 
language  like  this  involve  pantheism,  it  would  be  easy  to  charge 
the  heresy  upon  the  excellent  Olshausen  in  full,  and  to  some 
extent  on  every  evangelical  writer  in  Germany  of  the  present 
age.  Leighton,  Howe,  and  the  most  spiritual  English  divines 
of  the  17th  century  generally,  could  hardly  escape  condemnation. 
It  might  be  difficult  even  to  vindicate  the  Bible  itself  from  re- 
proach. Seriously  we  might  ask,  can  Dr.  Murdock  mean  to 
exhibit  the  opposite  of  this  theory  of  the  creation,  as  his  own  1 
Does  he  hold  that  nature  is  no^  a  system,  but  a  mechanism  only, 
made  up  of  parts  outwardly  brought  together  and  fitted  side 
by  side  ?  Does  he  hold  that  life  can  proceed  from  matter  ? 
Or  will  he  venture  to  say,  that  any  existence  can  hold  in  nature, 
or  in  the  world  of  mind,  that  is  not  rooted  continually  in  the 
thought  and  volition  of  God  1  The  propositions  from  Dr. 
Raucb  are,  I  know,  quoted  as  involving  more  than  this.  But 
can  this  be  considered  fair  ?  And  does  it  not  perhaps  betray  a 
wrong  habit  of  mind,  leaning  towards  the  other  extreme,  when 
such  statements  are  thus  felt  to  \>e  the  fruit  of  a  philosophy 
essentially  pantheistic. 

But  Dr.  Murdock  is  sufficiently^  explicit  as  to  the  measure  of 
odium  he  wishes  to  be  included,  in  this  case,  tn  the  imputation 
of  pantheism.  It  is  not  the  pantheism  of  Malebranche,  or 
Spinoza,  or  Schelling,  which,  according  to  him,  is  intertwined 
with  the  psychology  of  Dr.  Rauch,  but  specifically  the  panthe- 
ism of  Hegd.  How  much  is  comprehended  in  this  charge,  may 
appear  from  what  the  author  says  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  when 
he  has  it  under  consideration.  "  HegePs  was  a  system  of  abso- 
lute idealismy  while  Schelling's  was  rather  a  ^stem  of  realism  ; 
for  Schelling,  like  Spinoza,  considered  the  original  All-One  as 
a  real  substance,  which  evolved  itself  into  the  existing  universe : 
but  Hegel  considered  mere  ideas  or  conceptions  as  the  onl^  real 
eidstences ;  he  believed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
more  substantial  or  more  real  than  what  he  calls  concrete  ideas 
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asd  conceptions."  "  They  reduce  all  things  to  one  primal 
substance,  the  All-One,  or  God,  'which  developes  itself  accord- 
ing to  certain  laws  inherent  in  its  very  nature,  and  thereby  pre- 
sents to  us  all  the  variety,  and  beauty,  and  harmony  of  this  ereat 
universe.  And  the  latest  and  most  renowned  of  these  phuoso- 
phers  makes  this  primal  All-One  to  be  himsdf  nothing  but  an 
idea  or  conception  of  the  human  mind."  Such  is  the  general 
view  of  Hegel's  philosophy,  accepted  by  I^.  Murdock  in  the 
midst  of  the  acknowledged  darkness  in  which  it  is  shrouded  to 
his  mind.  Some  of  his  followers  have  denied,  it  is  true,  that  he 
taught  any  such  system.  But  so  he  has  been  understood  by  at 
loast  a  lai^e  section  of  his  school ;  and  this,  at  all  events,  is 
what  is  taken  for  Hegelian  pantheism  by  I^.  Murdock.  And 
so  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  see  how  much  is  meant,  when  he 
allows  himself  to  say  of  Dr.  Ranch, ''  If  I  have  not  entirely  mis- 
understood him,  he  is  a  Transcendentalist  and  a  Pan^eid  of  the 
school  of  Hegd.^*  He  might  well  speak  of  his  book,  in  this 
view,  as  of  questionable  soundness,  with  regard  to  religion. 
Hegelian  pantheism  leaves  no  room  for  the  idea  of  a  peT«)nal 
God,  or  for  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  It  is 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  Dr.  Ranch  ^^  everywhere  mani- 
fests profound  reverence  for  God,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  im- 
pedance of  religion."  But  it  seems  to  be  insinuated,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  that  this  could  hardly  be  honest,  since  his 
views  are  such  as  tend  virtually  to  subvert  the  very  foundations 
of  piety. 

Now,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  Dr.  Ranch  is  in  his  Psychology  a 
"  pantheist  of  the  school  of  Hegel,"  he  must  have  been  so  in  his 
own  consciousness  to  die  end  of  his  life.  ^^  Being  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, and  familiar  with  the  numerous  and  learned  works  of  the 
Germans  on  psychology,"  as  Dr.  M.  informs  us,  he  could  not 
construct  bis  system  in  this  form  withoitf  being  aware  of  what 
he  was  about.  He  must  have  knoum  that  he  was  weaving  He- 
gelian pantheism,  with  its  rejection  of  the  soul's  immortality 
and  a  personal  God,  into  his  whole  course  <^  instruction  on  the 
subject  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  must  have  been  Imintefdum 
to  infuse  this  false  philosophy  along  vnth  what  he  thus  taught 
More  than  this,  he  must  have  taken  pains  to  deceive  the  world 
with  regard  to  his  views  in  this  respect,  in  order  the  more  effect- 
ually to  insinuate  the  poison  of  his  errors.  For  his  book  is  any 
thin^  but  a  bold  and  open  avowal  of  panth^sm :  a3id  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  disclaimed  it  with  abhorrence.    Those  who  knew 
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him  intimately  will  not  easily  be  induced  to  believe,  either  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  his  own  position  relatively  to  the  pantheism 
of  Hegel's  school,  or  that  he  made  it  his  business  hypocritically 
to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  They  will  give  full  credit  to  his  own 
testimony  concerning  himself  in  this  case,  and  are  likely  to  have 
as  much  confidence  m  his  judgment  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
th^  philosophy  that  is  embodied  in  his  Psychology,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  his  distinguished  critic  on  the  same  point.  Dr. 
Mtraock  pronounces  him  a  pantheist  of  the  school  of  Hegel. 
He  himself,  in  the  class-room  and  in  private  communication  with 
his  friends,  to  say  nothing  of  his  profession  and  preaching  as  a 
regular  minister  of  the  gospel,  always  reprobated  pantheism, 
and  professed  in  opposition  to  it  the  simple  faith  of  the  Bible. 
Most  certainly  he  never  intended  lus  book  to  be  pantheistic,  and 
never  considered  it  to  be  so  in  fact  The  second  edition  of  it 
was  prepared,  we  may  say,  upon  his  death-bed ;  during  his  last 
sickness,  at  least,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  solemn  meditation 
on  his  condition  and  prospects.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  not  honest  in  these  circumstances  in  what 
be  professed  with  regard  to  this  point 

It  is  rather  strange  again,  if  the  work  be  so  clearly  pantheistic 
in  its  character  as  here  represented,  that  the  fact  should  entirely 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  reviewers  generally  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance ;  and  especially  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Biblieal  Repertory^  of  Princeton,  which  is  commonly  so  keen 
of  scent  in  the  direction  of  every  thing  that  is  in  the  least  tainted 
with  German  rationalism,  and  in  the  view  of  which  Hegel  might 
seem  to  stand  as  the  very  incarnation  of  Satan  himself.  Soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition,  it  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  full  and  able  review  in  this  periodical,  where  it  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  In  that  article,  no  discovery 
is  made  that  Dr.  Ranch  is  ^^  a  pantheist  of  the  school  of  Hegel." 
Ori  the  contrary,  we  find  the  subject  referred  to  in  the  following 
style :  '^  If  we  could  clearly  discern  in  his  elaborate  work  a  ten* 
dency  towards  this  hideous  system,  no  considerations  even  of 
personal  friendship  should  withhold  us  firom  denouncing  it  in 
the  strongest  terms.  Let  others,  if  they  see  cause,  sneer  at  these 
fears  of  pantheistic  speculation,  as  idle,  prejudiced,  and  proceed- 
ing firom  shallowness  of  mind.  We  see  such  a  gulf  between  the 
idea  of  a  Qod — eternal,  unchangeable,  all-wise,  all-^ood,  sim- 
ple, immense,  and  personal — and  that  of  an  eternal,  unpersonal 
chaos,  ever  striving  after  self-consciousness,  that  we  conceive  of 
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no  two  systems  more  destructive  of  one  another;  the  difference 
between  Deism  and  Christianity  being  trifling  in  the  comparisoD. 
Of  this  godless  philosophy,  we  see  no  traces  in  the  w(m.  If, 
in  a  few  instances,  modes  of  expression  have  strayed  into  the 
system,  which  seem  to  have  come  from  the  enemy's  camp,  we 
hope  it  is  from  mere  neglect,  and  that  these  forms  will  be  ex- 
changed for  others  more  becoming  a  Christian,  a  supematuralist, 
and  a  believer  in  Jesus.  We  rejoice  to  see  for  once  a  work  on 
philosophy,  in  which  we  find  the  name  of  Christ,  and  in  which 
are  recognized  the  fallen  state  of  man,  the  need  of  regeneration, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.''  Thus  the  Biblical  Repe^ 
tory  in  1840.  But  we  are  now  assured  by  Dr.  Murdock,  that 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  not  recognized  in  the 
book  at  all,  and  that  the  author  of  it  was  clearly  a  Transcoi- 
dentalist  and  a  Pantheist  of  the  school  of  Hegel.  Strange  that 
the  Argus  of  the  Princeton  Review  should  have  been  so  utterly 
mystified  and  bamboozled  in  so  clear  a  case.  The  only  part  m 
the  work  which  causes  the  Review  to  pause  with  painfid  mis- 
giving, is  the  passage  on  the  subject  of  personaliti/y  in  whidi 
some  expressions  occur  that  do  certainly  carry  along  with  them 
a  pantheistic  sound ;  though  even  here  a  general  confidence  is 
declared  in  the  author,  as  not  intending  himself  to  appear,  even 
for  a  moment,  in  the  interest  of  pantheism.  When  Dr.  Ranch 
read  this  stricture,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  he  seemed  both 
surprised  and  hurt  that  there  should  appear  to  be  any  thing  so 
equivocal  in  his  language  at  this  point  as  the  reviewer  suppo^ ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  spoke  of  it  in  the  most  prompt  and 
free  way,  as  an  utter  misapprehension  of  his  meaning.  In  the 
second  edition,  accordingly,  we  find,  instead  of  the  expression, 
"  God,  who  is  the  person,"  which  was  noted  with  anxiety,  as 
confounding  human  personality  with  the  divine,  the  clearer 
statement,  "  God,  who  is  the  ground  of  all  personality,"  which, 
however.  Dr.  Murdock  still  quotes  as  a  specimen  of  the  veiy 
error  it  was  intended  to  escape.  And  to  prevent  all  misunder- 
standing still  further,  there  is  added  to  the  statement,  in  this 
edition,  a  clear,  categorical,  and  formal  declaration,  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  Repertory,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  mix  the  personality  of  man,  in  any  sense,  with 
the  personality  of  God.  "  In  saying  that  God  is  the  ground  of 
all  personality/'  he  says,  ^'  we  mean  that  he  freely  created  man; 
that  there  was  no  emanationy  by  virtue  of  which  the  Deity  flow- 
ed forth  into  man,  and  could  not  return  to  himself  agam.    If 
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that  were  the  case,  our  highest  wisdom  would  become  an  Ego- 
logy,  and  the  Bible  and  theology  would  become  superfluous. 
So  the  personality  of  God  differs  widely  from  that  of  man.  Its 
elements  are  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  and  all  the  other 
infinite  attributes.  Those  of  human  personality  are  a  limited 
reason  and  will,  attached  to  nerves  and  muscles." 

Still  there  is  the  book  to  speak  for  itself.  It  involves  a  system 
of  philosophy,  and  this  we  are  told  is  transcendental  and  pan- 
theistic, the  opinibn  of  the  author  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  proofs  of  any 
such  pantheism  in  the  work  as  is  attributed  to  Hegel,  are  hard 
to  be  found  or  felt  Dr.  Murdock,  indeed,  quotes  what  he  deems 
sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the  point  But  after  all  he 
reaches  it,  in  his  own  way,  only  by  implication  from  premises 
which  are  by  no  means  clear,  and  a  sense  put  upon  various 
statements  which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  they  should 
bear. 

The  representation  on  pages  196  and  197  is  so  framed  as  to 
imply,  that  with  Dr.  Rauoh  the  universe  resolves  itself  into  four 
leading  forms  of  existence,  and  that  these  in  the  end  have  no 
reality  except  as  immanent  acts  of  the  Divine  mind.  ^^  Four^^ 
divine  thoughts,  combined  with  divine  volitions,  constitute  the 
entire  created  universe  ^  and  God  and  his  thoughts  are  all  that 
exists  or  has  any  being.''  Now  we  do  not  find,  in  the  first 
place,  precisely  this  four-fold  classification  of  existences  in  the 
book ;  the  system  it  presents  might  be  said  rather  to  comprehend 
five  different  orders,  the  Inorganic^  the  Vegetable-organic^  the 
^ntmal-organiCj  the  Human^  and  the  Spiritual,  Then  it  is 
not  said  anywhere,  that  matter  is  a  mere  activity,  without  any 
essence  of  its  own.  We  are  told  that  ''  nature  is  a  system,  not 
a  conglomeration.  Alive  and  active  in  all  its  elements  and 
atoms,  it  is  filled  vnth  powers,  from  the  mechanical  up  to  the 
organic,  all  of  which  flow  invisibly  into  each  other,  anect  and 
determine  each  other.  Thus  we  have  a  constant  life — powers 
flow  up  and  down,  to  and  fro."  All  this,  however,  does  not 
affirm  that  matter  is  nothing  but  the  powei*s  with  which  it  is 
filled  ;  and  much  less  does  it  teach  that  these  powers,  thus  con- 
stituting all  that  the  world  is,  have  no  existence  separate  from 
the  proper  personal  existence  of  God,  as  a  man's  sensations  and 
exercises  of  thinking,  are  a  part  of  himself.  For  it  does  not 
follow,  that  in  resolving  the  idea  of  matter  even  into  that  of 
mere  invisible  forces,  constantly  at  work,  we  overthrow  the 
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notion  of  its  separate  substantial  existence.  Whoi  men  spetk 
of  the  essence  of  matter,  they  ^ak  (rf  something  (rf  winch 
confessedly  they  can  have  no  conception.  What  right,  then, 
can  Dr.  Murdock  have  to  assume  that  it  nnist  hoM  in  the  form 
of  passive  expansion  in  space^  and  not  in  a  amply  dynamic 
form?  Can  he  posAbly  dream,  that  such  a  concepti<m  of  die 
essence  of  the  material  world  serves  to  make  its  existence  more 
realy  or  mof  e  external  to  God,  than  if  it  "were  supposed  to  stand 
in  the  power  of  such  an  all-pervading  force  as  is  made  to  con- 
stitute its  essential  nature  in  the  other  view  1  If  so,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  his  scheme  can  be  rescued  from  the  charge  of  dual- 
ism. When  we  enter  the  sphere  of  organic  nature,  we  are 
compelled  to  take  different  ground.  Wlio  Uiat  reflects,  can  aUow 
the  essence  of  a  plant  to  be  something  hdding  in  space?  It 
can  be  only  monadic,  indivisible,  dynamic.  But  is  it  the  less 
real  on  this  account  ?  The  most  shallow  view  that  can  possiUj 
be  taken  of  the  essence  of  things,  is  that  which  is  borrowed 
from  the  senses,  making  it  to  stand  in  something  answerable  to 
their  phenomenal  character,  as  the  Jews  of  old  fashioned  tbeff 
conception  of  sheolj  or  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  after  the 
.pattern  of  their  sepulchres. 

But  we  are  told,  that  the  forces  which  thus  enter  into  tbe 
constitution  of  the  universe,  are  exhibited  as  simple  actings  of 
the  divine  mind,  so  that  in  Uie  end,  *^  God  and  his  thoughts  are 
all  that  exists,  or  have  any  being."  Here,  however,  the  argu- 
ment turns  upon  the  sound  of  things,  more  than  upon  their  pro- 
per sense.  In  a  deep  and  most  important  sense  it  is  true,  that 
the  forces  which  fill  the  universe,  and  make  it  what  it  is,  are 
simply  and  continually  volitions  of  God.  Not  only  are  they  the 
result  of  his  will,  as  concerned  in  their  production,  but  they 
spring  forth  from  it  afresh  every  moment,  and  stand  in  it  per- 
petually as  their  constitution  and  ground.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  rationally  of  the  state  of  the  world  relatively  to  God, 
under  any  other  view  we  may  be  pleased  to  take  of  its  essential 
nature?  Be  its  essence  what  it  may,  can  it  be  in  this  re- 
spect any  thing  more  than  a  perpetual  WerdeUy  in  which  ex- 
istence, at  the  same  moment,  is  and  is  not  ^i  every  point  (A 
its  progress?  We  may  say,  then,  with  the  fullest  reason, 
that  the  different  orders  of  existence  have  their  ground  ulti- 
mately and  essentially  in  ideas^  or  thoughts  and  volitions  of 
God.  But  in  saying  this,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
we  should  mean    to   confound  God  with  his  thoughts,  as 
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though  they  could  have  in  no  sense  an  existence  separate  from 
his  own,  as  a  man's  thoughts,  subjectively  considered,  are  a  part 
of  himself.  The  thoughts  of  God,  in  this  case,  are  entities  of 
the  highest  order,  holdmg  directly  in  the  divine  mind,  and  ^et 
capable  of  entering  into  innumerable  forpis  of  individual  exist* 
ence,  separate  and  distinct  If  this  seem  unintelli^ble,  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  case  is  made  a  whit  more 
easy  of  comprehen^n,  by  supposing  individual  existences  to 
have  their  ground  in  anv  other  sort  of  entitj,  which,  after  all, 
to  be  in  any  true  sense  wnatever,  must  have  its  bemg  in  God. 

The  quotations,  then,  which  Dr.  Murdock  has  drawn  from 
Rauch's  Panrcholo^  in  connection  with  this  point,  have  no  such 
import  in  their  Intimate  sense  as  thev  are  made  to  carry.  The 
charge  of  pantheism  is  not  sustamed.  We  find  here  no  pan- 
theism in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term ;  least  of  all  such  a  panthe- 
ism as  is  attributed  to  H^el,  with  whom,  we  are  told,  *^  the 
primal  All-One  is  himself  nothing  but  an  idea  or  conception  of 
the  human  mind."  There  is  no  reason,  accordingly,  why  we 
should  not  give  credit  to  Dr.  Ranch  himself,  when  he  tells  us  in 
his  book  that  his  theory  of  the  world  '^  upholds  the  idea  of  a 
creation^  and  not  emanation ;  GtoA  remaining  what  he  is,  the 
unchangeable  Jehovah,  after  the  universe  is  o-eated.''  Page  186. 
And  we  may  confide  in  his  honesty,  when  he  tells  us  again, 
that  his  view  of  human  personaUty  '*  by  no  means  teaches  any 
form  of  pantheism,"  page  191 ;  and  that  by  declaring  ^Grod  to 
be  ^'  the  ground  of  all  personality,"  he  means  that  ^  he  freely 
created  man ;  that  there  was  no  emanation^  by  virtue  of  which 
.  the  Deity  flowed  forth  into  man,  and  could  not  return  to  him- 
self again."  Page  191. 

That  Dr.  Ranch  respected  Hegel,  and  followed  him  to  some 
extent  in  his  philosophy,  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  just  as  he 
respected  and  made  great  account  also  of  the  authority  of  Kant. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies,  that  he  felt  himself  slavishly 
bound  by  HegePs  system  as  a  whole,  or  that  he  fell  blindly  into, 
its  errors.  The  system  is  acknowledged  to  be  dark  and  difficult 
to  understand.  His  school  in  Germany  has  included  men  of 
widely  different  views,  rangmg  from  an  extreme  right  to  an  ex- 
treme Uftj  on  the  most  fundamental  points  in  religion ;  and 
many  who  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  his  school  at  all, 
have  felt  senmbly  at  various  points  the  influence  of  his  general 
scheme.  How  unfair,  ih  such  ciicumstances,  to  hold  every 
measure  of  conformity  with  him  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
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the  worst  heresies  that  have  heen  found  in  his  philosophy  1  If 
Dr.  Rauch  was  disposed  to  call  any  man  master  in  this  sphere,  it 
was  not  Hegel,  but  Daub.  The  system  unfolded  m  lus 
Psychology  is  substantially  the  same  that  is  presented  in  the 
arUhropology  and  lectures  generally  of  the  latter.  Daub 
himself,  it  may  be  said,  followed  HegeL  But  only  to  a  certain 
extent  He  was  as  free  and  profound  as  Hegel  himself. 
To  the  end,  he  considered  himself  as  much  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Kant,  as  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  though  appro- 
priating from  all  of  them  at  pleasure.  To  read  He^el,  Dr.  Ilaoch 
tiimself  used  to  speak  of  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  in  comparison 
with  sounding  the  depths  of  Daub.  With  all  his  professed  re- 
spect for  the  Gospel,  the  theologian  of  Heidelberg,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  no  safe  guide  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The 
Christian  salyation  may  be  said  to  perish  in  his  hands.  But  bis 
philosophy  cannot  be  charged,  in  any  proper  sense,  with  the 
pantheism  usually  attributed  to  Hegel. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  are  not  made  to  stand  forth  as  prominently  as  they 
might,  in  Dr.  Kauch's  work  on  Psychology.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
perhaps,  that  this  was  not  done,  if  it  had  been  only  to  save  ap- 
peacances,  where  the  principle  of  the  omission  might  not  gene- 
rally be  understood.  But  nothing  can  be  inferred  fairly  from 
this  circumstance,  against  the  religious  character  either  of  the 
author  himself,  or  of  his  book.  According  to  the  methodology 
he  follows,  generally  embraced  in  Germany,  anthropology  or 
psychology    haye  nothing  to  do  directly  with    theology  or 

,  ethics.  Any  formal  reference  therefore  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, as  such,  must  haye  been  felt  to  be  in  this  connection  un- 
scientific and  out  of  place.  The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to 
unfold  the  progressiye  development  of  the  human  soul,  as 
reason  on  the  one  hand  and  will  on  the  other,  till  both  are 
fairly  evolved  in  their  proper  freedom  from  the  invclucra  of 
sense  and  nature,  under  which  their  existence  is  conunenced. 
This  process,  as  such,  is  something  quite  distinct  from  reliction. 
Only   when  the  idea  of  the  soul  under  this  form  has  been 

.  reached,  may  we  be  said  to  be  in  the  element  of  religion,  which 
is  the  consciousness  of  God  and  our  relation  to  Him,  in  which 
our  personality  becomes  complete.  Here,  however,  Psycholo^ 
as  a  science  ends,  or  rather  passes  over  into  the  science  of  rdi- 

^  gion.  Under  the  general  name  of  Theology,  this  becomes  on 
the  one  hand  dogmatic  divinity,  and  on  the  other,  ethics;  the 
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last  bavbg  for  its  object  the  law  for  the  wiU^  or  the  idea  of  ^ 
freedom^  as  distiDguished  from  that  of  truth. 

We  see,  then,  in  what  sense  "  ihejreedom  of  the  wiU  in  the 
natural  man,"  is  denied  by  Dr.  Rauch.  By  a  free  will,  he  un- 
derstands something  wholly  different  from  what  the  words 
mean  for  Dr.  Murdock,  or  for  metaphysicians  in  this  country 
generally.  In  the  one  case  the  contents  of  th^  will  are  con- 
templated, in  the  other  its  form.  The  will  is  free,  in  a  proper 
sense,  only  when  it  is  fairly  disentangled  from  the  control  of 
desires,  inclinations,  etc.,  which  are  mere  natural  affections, 
without  moral  character  of  any  sort  in  ^mselves,  so  as  to  fol- 
low simply  the  law  of  its  own  nature ;  or  when,  m  other  words, 
it  b  animated  and  actuated  by  the  divine  will  as  its  soul.  And 
yet  this  last  representation,  strangely  enough,  is  what  Dr.  Mur- 
dock  finds  fault  with,  as  *^  givmg  to  the  divine  will  an  absolute 
control  over  the  human,  in  the  regenerate !"  As  though  it  were 
not  the  very  ideal  of  the  New  Testament  holiness — Thy  will  be 
done  I  Any  other  view  of  a  good  will  must  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently rationalistic,  to  say  the  least.  And  must  we  not  be  sur- 
prised again,  to  hear  a  like  disapprobation  expressed,  in  view  of 
the  statement,  that  man,  in  his  natural  state,  is  wholly  incapable 
of  holiness  ? 

This  article,  however,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  defence,  at  all 
points,  of  the  views  presented  in  Dr.  Ranch's  work.  It  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  conclusion^  e^cially,  contains  some  repre- 
sentations on  the  subject  of  religion,  which  are  not  as  clear  and 
satisfactory  as  might  be  desired ;  though  it  is  believed  that  this 
difficulty  would  be  materially  relieved,  if  the  reader  were  enabled 
tCF  occupy  precisely  the  point  of  observation,  from  which  the  * 
views,  scientifically  considered,  are  taken.  My  object  has  been 
simply  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  much  respected  friend 
from  the  general  imputation  of  pantheism,  in  the  worst  sense, 
with  which  he  has  been  publicly  stigmatized  in  Dr.  Murdock's 
Sketches;  but  which,  I  am  very  sure,  he  would  himself  repel, 
were  he  now  alive,  with  sensitive  and  earnest  abhorrence. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

English  Phonology. 

Bf  Rar.  Heniy  N.  Daj ,  ProC  of  Baered  Rhetoric,  Weftera  Reserre  CoDcfe,  Hodaoa,  Ohio. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however  disparagbg  it  maj  seem  to  the 
character  of  English  orthodpists,  that  the  great  facts  m  the  i^ 
oology  of  our  language  are  still  far  m>m  being  accorateiy 
ascertained.  The  very  foundation  upon  whidi  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  language,  as  a  spoken  language,  rests; — the  source 
from  which  must  be  derived  the  re^ulatii^  principles  both  of 
pronunciation,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  evea  of  etymo* 
logical  philology,  is,  even  at  this  day,  but  very  imperfectly 
demied. 

In  proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the  loose  and  &" 
ccM'dant,  not  to  say  often  absurd,  observations  and  dogmas  pab- 
lished  by  our  ortho^pists  and  philologists  of  highest  reputatioD 
and  of  most  recent  date.  It  is  a  question  yet  to  be  settled,  if 
we  are  to  regard  the  authority  of  some  late  writers,  whether  the 
sounds  of  speech  are  not  in  part  formed  in  the  diest,  or  even  io 
the  abdomen,  while  others  have  their  seat  in  the  head — ^whe- 
ther our  alphabetical  elements,  thus,  ought  not  to  be  distinguished 
into  those  of  the  *^  voce  de  (di)  pette^*  and  those  of  the  ^  voce  dt 
testa:' 

The  distinction  between  vowels  and  consonants  lies  yet,  it 
would  seem,  in  mystery : — some  inosting  that  there  is  no  sodi 
difference  as  authorizes  a  distinct  arrangement  into  classes; 
others  still  pertinaciously  adhering  to  the  old  definitions  that  a 
vowel  is  a  sound  which  can  be  perfectly  uttered  by  itself,  while 
a  consonant  is  one  which  cannot  be  uttered  without  the  aid  (^  a 
vowel ;  and  a  third  class  rejecting  these  definitions,  yet  maia- 
taining  that  there  is  a  generic  distinction  founded  in  the  mode 
of  forming  the  sounds.  Even  the  number  of  vocal  elements  in 
the  language  is  undetermined.  Scarcely  any  two  authors  can 
be  found  to  agree  \  and  the  enumerations  vary  from  twenty-foor 
to  double  that  number. 

Passing  to  the  respective  powers  of  different  letters,  we  find 
all  confusion  and  dissension.  It  would  be  tedious  to  exemplify 
this  in  fuIL    A  few  instances  only,  taken  almost  at  random,  will 
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suffice.  One  phonologist  of  eminence  maintains,  that  the  vowel 
sound  heard  in  robe  is  the  same  as  that  heard  in  bid  ;  and  that 
the  only  difference  between  the  a  in  arty  father,  and  the  e  in 
herd,  terriblej  is  one  of  quantity, — ^the  Yowel  in  the  former  words 
being  long,  in  the  latter  short,  so  that  if  we  only  protract  the  e 
in  tmible,  we  shall  have  the  sound  of  a  in  tar.  Another  teaches 
us  that  the  y  in  dttty  is  long  e  in  mere,  and  pronounces  yam  as 
if  spelled  e  a  m.  The  sound  represented  by  ng,  and  heard  in 
sing,  is  by  some  considered  as  only  a  combination  of  the  n  and 
g;  by  others  as  c<msisting  of  a  peculiar  nas^  like  the  French, 
and  the  element  g  ;  by  oUiers  still,  as  a  simple  element  of  itself, 
as  much  so  ssn  or  g. 

In  regard  to  the  vocal  sounds  of  speech  as  affected  by  accent 
and  quantity,  we  discover  the  same  unsettled  state  of  opinion. 
It  is  yet  to  be  defined  what  accent  is,  and  how  it  is  expressed. 
The  seat  of  the  accent,  whether  upon  the  vowel  or  consonant, 
or  up»on  the  entire  syllable,  is  yet  in  dispute ;  and  it  is  equally 

Juestioned  whether  two  accents  are  admissible  in  the  same  word, 
^ne  distinguished  writer  has  laid  down  the  broad  rule,  that  in 
an  unaccented  pliable,  the  vowel  has  universally  a  short  sound. 
Authors  differ  also  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  quantity  upon  the 
vocal  elements. 

That  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  attending  investigations  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  must  be  admitted.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  elemental  sounds  are  uttered  in  speech,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  heavy  oi^ans  of  man  to  seize  them,  and 
to  retain  them  long  enough  to  investigate  and  ascertain  their 
precise  power.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  the  vowel  sounds 
when  not  under  the  accent.  Hence  has  arisen  the  diversity  of 
opinion  amcmg  orthoepists  as  to  the  power  of  the  a  e  and  o  in 
words  like  altar,  river,  honor. 

Again,  the  influence  which  the  combination  of  one  element 
with  another  has  upon  the  sound,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with 
exactness.  In  fact,  this  influence  has  not  generally  been  taken 
into  the  account  at  all  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  indi* 
vidual  sounds,  and  hence  there  has  arisen  much  disagreement 
and  error.  Whether  the  vowel  sound  in  fair  is  the  same  as 
that  in  fat,  or  in  fame,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  contention. 

A  still  greater  difficul^  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  standard 
of  pronunciation  in  the  English  language  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing. The  two  leading  causes  of  these  changes  are  to  be  found 
in  the  natural  propensity  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the 
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utterance  of  words,  and  m  the  ready  commnnkaition  which  oorlaii- 
guage  suffers  with  foreign  dialects.  For  the  sake  (rf*  ease  in  utter- 
ance, for  instance,  the  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  whidi  once 
were  folly  and  distinctly  articulated,  are  now,  in  many  words,  bot 
yery  imperfectly  enounced.  Thus  the  a  in  viUagty  tUtragey  and 
the  umminviey  are  commonly  sounded  very  much  like  short  tin 
griffin; — this  sound  being  altogether  more  easily  formed,  in 
those  connections,  than  that  of  the  foil  a  as  mfaJte  ;  while  scu- 
tage,  nonagSy  not  having  been  so  much  exposed  to  this  corrupt- 
ing influence,  in  consequence  of  their  being  less  used,  retain  the 
original  sound  of  the  a.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that 
many  of  the  elemental  sounds  in  our  language  have  been  se- 
riously affected  in  this  way. 

Again,  the  familiarity  of  intercourse  which  the  English  lan- 
guage suffers  with  foreign  languages,  has  opened  the  way  for 
material  changes  in  our  phonology.  Ears  accustomed  to  the 
peculiar  articulations  of  foreign  tongues,  will  demand  the  same 
articulations  for  the  same  representations  or  letters,  and  for  kin- 
dred sounds  in  their  own  language.  Thus  the  gallicised  Eng- 
lishman will  be  apt  to  give  our  broad  a  as  in  all,  and  the  Italian 
a,  as  it  is  called,  in  father j  the  btermediate  sound  which  ii 
heard  in  France,  'fhe  b  and  the  v,  by  those  who  have  been 
more  conversant  with  the  German,  will  be  modified  from  the 
pure  English  sounds  belonging  to  diose  elements.  Not  only 
this,  our  language  receives,  with  singular  readiness,  the  wonk 
of  other  tongues ;  and,  unlike  most  other  languages,  recdres 
them  in  their  foreign  dress,  with  little  if  any  alteration.  The 
foreign  pronunciation  naturally  follows  the"  foreign  ordio- 
graphy ;  and  hence  our  phonolo^  has  been  greatly  corrupted. 
This  cause,  there  is  reason  to  beheve,  will  continue  to  operate; 
as  it  is  not  likely,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  are  repeated, 
in  one  or  another  quarter,  every  year,  to  reform  our  orthogra- 
phy, that  it  will  ever  be  made  to  conform  to  our  orthoepy.  The 
French  may  convert  the  English  roast  beef  into  roAtf^  when 
they  feel  the  want  of  the  foreign  word ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, if  it  is  to  be  desired,  that  we  shall  ever  write  beau^  bo, 
or  cheval  defrise,  shevo  de  Jreez.  In  truth,  the  Englidi  lan- 
^age,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than,  perhaps,  any  other  language, 
IS  constructed  for  the  reader  rather  than  the  hearer;  for  the 
eye  rather  than  the  ear :  so  that,  the  reverse  of  what  is  usoallj 
true,  instead  of  selecting  written  characters  to  represent  the 
sounds  of  speech,  our  task  is  rather  to  find  sounds  for  our  written 
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characters.  This  peculiarity  strikes  far  deeper  into  our  language 
than  the  oral  or  written  dress ;  it  penetrates  the  whole  struc- 
ture ;— as  well  our  etymology  and  syntax,  as  our  orthoepy  and 
orthograph;^.  The  language  must,  therefore,  undergo  a  radical 
translormation — must  l^ome  a  different  language  in  essential 
features,  before  these  influences  on  our  phonology,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  words,  can  be  arrested. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  when  such  causes  are  operating  to  un- 
settle and  vary  the  powers  of  our  alphabetic  characters,  it  must 
be  impossible  accurately  to  determine  the  facts  of  our  phonology ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  adopt  the  absurd  supposition  of  some  writers, 
that  the  sounds  in  all  languages  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
general  laws  of  these  changes  may  and  should  be  investigated 
and  defined ;  but  the  effects  of  their  imperceptible  operation 
must  escape  the  most  acute  and  patient  investigation. 

Closely  connected  with  this  source  of  difficulty,  is  that  of  the 
actual  diversity  of  pronunciation  prevailing  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces and  regions  in  which  the  language  it  spoken.  Provincial- 
isms must,  almost  unavoidably,  mi^ead  thV  most  cautious  and 
the  most  candid  phonologist.  He  can  hardly,  by  any  precau- 
tions, preserve  himself  from  confounding  the  dialect  of  a  section 
with  the  use  of  the  nation.  Especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  distinctive  character  of  an  element  may  be  retained,  while 
the  position  of  the  articulating  organs  is  considerably  changed, 
will  the  magnitude  of  this  difficulty  be  acknowledged.  A  nice 
observer  will  remark  a  difference  between  the  cockney  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  Thames^  and  that  prevailing  in  the  nation 
generally.  Still  the  t  in  neither  case  would  be  confounded  with 
any  other  element  In  regard  to  many  of  the  elements,  although 
there  is  not  this  wide  and  sensible  distinction,  there  is  still  a 
difference,  which,  if  the  attention  of  a  practised  ear  is  particu- 
larly drawn  to  it,  may  be  detected.  While  it  devolves  on  the 
phonologist  to  define  precisely  the  limits  vrithin  which  these  va- 
riations may  be  made,  and  stUl  the  characteristic  power  of  the 
element  be  preserved,  yet  the  particular  sounds  within  these 
limits  adopted  in  different  piovinces  will  be  likely  to  escape  his 
notice.  And  if  they  do  not,  there  is  danger  that,  sitting  down 
in  his  study  to  investigate  the  actual  sounids  of  the  language,  he 
will  mistake  what  is  provincial  for  what  is  national.  In  like 
manner,  the  individual  investigator  himself,  prone,  as  he  is,  to 
regard  his  own  usage  as  that  of  the  nation,  or  rather  necessi- 
tated, as  ht  is,  to  do  this  in  a  great  degree  in  researches  of  this 
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kindy  may  have  his  own  dialect,  in  which  he  may,  unconsciously 
to  himself,  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

I  say  nothing  here  of  the  liabilities  to  error  which  grow  out 
of  the  imperfect  correspondence  between  our  sounds  in  speedi 
and  their  signs  in  writing — the  fruitful  source  of  so  many  oiis- 
takes  in  our  phonologists. 

Afler  this  glance  at  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  attend  pho- 
nological investigations  in  the  English  language,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear so  strange  that  so  little  has  ^en  accomfJisfaed. 

The  first  great  question  to  be  settled  in  every  attempt  at 
analyzing  and  describing  the  sounds  of  a  language,  req>ects  the 
principle  by  whidb  the  investigation  is  to  be  conducted.  There 
are  three  different  waysof  nursuing  such  an  investigation.  The 
first  is  that  of  following  mainly  the  eye ;  and  of  determining  the 
sounds  from  the  signs.  However  exceptionable  this  might  ap- 
pear, even  at  the  most  cursory  glance,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  tUs 
mode  has  been  adopted  very  generally  in  phonological  investi- 
gations heretofore.  Assuming  that  the  consonants,  so  called, 
were  such  evanescent  things,  requiring  the  aid  of  die  substantial 
vowel,  even  to  render  them  in  an v  case  susceptible  of  ezankia- 
tion,  that  they  could  not  be  denned  nor  their  combmations 
analyssed,  the  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  voweb. 
With  the  sign  or  written  representative  almost  exdu^vely  in 
view,  it  has  hardly  occurred  in  investigation  that  different  signs 
could  represent  the  same  sound ;  and  hence  the  strangest  afaBura- 
ilies  have  been  received  and  promulgated  vnth  the  sur  of 
authority.  Of  all  the  alphabetic  elements  the  vowels  are  the 
most  indeterminate  in  regard  to  their  actual  powers.  Tbey  are 
the  most  slippery,  the  most  changeable,  the  most  difficult  to  be 
distinguished,  by  far,  of  the  soun£  of  speedi.  That  this  is  so  ,is 
confirmed  by  the  single  fact  that  the  three  Arabic  vowels  have  no 
determinate  and  invariable  sound,  but  their  respective  powers  are 
determined  by  the  consonants  with  which  th^  stand  in  con- 
nection, so  that  often  one  represents  the  same  sound  in  one 
connection  which  another  represents  in  another.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  ttiat  in  words  derived  from  the  same  cniginal 
root,  Sie  vowel  dements  should  be  exchanged  in  differoit  lan- 
^ages  one  for  anoth^,  and  not  only  be  represented  by  different 
si^,  but,  also,  have  different  powers.  Yet  we  are  gravely  told, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  results  of  more  recent  labors  m  compara- 
tive philology  to  have  established  '*  the  affinity,  and,  in  a  certam 
sense,  the  identity  of  the  short  vowels,  &,  6, 6,  in  the  classical 
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languages  !"*  It  has  not  been  su£Gciently  borne  in  mind  that 
the  signs  in  actual  use  are  incapable  of  representing  the  exact 
sounds,  particularly  in  our  language.  Were  any  proof  needed 
of  this  fact,  it  would  be  found  in  the  discordant  efiorts  of  differ- 
ent phonologists  to  represent  by  means  of  written  characters  the 
different  elements.f 

It  is  justly  considered  by  Mr.  Duponceau,  in  his  able  Essay  on 
English  Phonology,!  as  the  great  reason  of  the  failure  to  ascer- 
tain the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language,  **  that  the  investi- 
gation has  always  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the 
alphabetical  si^ns." 

Another  mode  of  investigation  is  to  follow  exclusively  the 

giidance  of  the  ear.  This  is  the  mode  pursued  by  Mr. 
uponceau.  This  method,  however,  is  liable  to  its  objections. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ear  is  oAen  a  delusive  sense  as  well  as  the 
eye.  Few  are  aware  of  the  great  liability  to  deception  from 
this  organ.  Even  practised  ears  have,  sometimes,  been  so  im- 
posed upon,  after  fatiguing  attention  to  sounds,  as  to  mistake  the 
chord  of  an  octave  for  a  unison ;  and  we  axe  told  dogmatically 
by  a  certain  author,  that  after  any  vowel  has  been  prolonged  in 
utterance  for  some  time,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  which  it 
is.  Thus,  it  is  said,  an  a  protracted  for  some  time  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  an  o  by  any  ear.  Now,  whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  still  the  remark,  made  as  it  is  by  practised  observers, 
evinces  the  delusiveness  of  this  sense.  £iut,  again,  the  combi- 
nations of  the  elements  with  one  another  so  much  influence  the 
effect  upon  the  ear,  that  where  the  sign  and  the  sound  of  the 
dement  have  been  identical,  different  orthoepists  have  repre- 
sented the  power  very  differently.  Thus,  in  the  instance  before 
noticed,  short  d  followed  by  the  liquid  r,  as  in  farCy  is  consid- 
ered by  some  the  same  as  that  represented  hw  the  same  letter 
in  famey  by  others  as  that  in  hat.  And  Mr.  Duponceau  main- 
tains that  Sheridan's  pronunciation  of  merchatU  (martshant) 
differs  from  Walker's  (mertshant)  only  in  quantity. 

*  Bopp's  Yooalismus  in  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  Feb.,  1841. 

t  How  unsafe  it  must  be  to  vely  on  the  signs  of  the  elements, 
is  strikingly  shown  from  the  fact  that  the  modem  Oredcs  repre- 
sent the  vocal  th  in  then  by  i  ;  the  t;  by  /? ;  and  sometimes  the 
d  by  vr,  and  the  6  by  fur ;  thus  Nro/i^iX,  Damvilie  ;  MroT^ofni^, 
Bozzaris.    Vide  Schinas'  Grammaire  du  Grec  Modeme, 

t  Amer.  Phil.  Trans.,  new  seriesi  vol.  I.,  p.  228. 
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A  third  mode  of  investigation  is  by  observing  the  poation  of 
the  organs  of  speech  in  the  enunciation  of  the  elements.  That 
this  method,  if  it  could  be  perfectly  adopted  and  applied,  and  its 
results  be  accurately  and  intelligibly  recorded,  would  give  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  a  language,  is  clear;  since 
every  sound  has  its  own  peculiar  position  of  the  articulating 
organs  by  which  its  character  is  determined.  It  has  this  supe- 
riority over  the  other  methods,  that  it  directs  us  at  once  to  the 
producing  cause  of  the  phenomena  to  be  investigated ;  and  in 
applying  it,  we  may  employ  the  united  aid  of  the  muscular 
sense,  the  touch,  and  the  sight,  and  may  retain  the  object  of  in- 
vestigation longer  under  oteervation.  The  peculiar  liabilities  to 
error  from  the  other  methods  may  thus  be  avoided. 

Observations  thus  made,  tested  and  corrected  by  the  ear,  it  is 
believed,  will  guide  to  the  surest  results  to  be  attained  in  inves- 
tigations of  this  nature.  There  is  an  important  incidental  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  adopting  this  as  the  principle  of  in- 
vestigation, that  it  will  throw  light  on  many  of  the  peculiar 
modifications  of  sound  in  our  language.  It  will  explain  many 
apparent  anomalies,  and  solve  many  seemmg  mysteries.  Accept- 
ing this  method  of  investigation,  we  shall  be  led,  at  once,  to 
found  the  distinctions  between  the  different  elemental  sounds 
directly  in  the  organic  positions  which  they  req>ectively  require. 
This  principle  of  analysis  and  of  enumeration  will  conduct  us 
to  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  the  number  of 
the  elements  in  the  language.  Each  element  having  its  defi- 
nite organic  formation,  there  must  be  so  many  different  elements 
as  there  are  different  positions  assumed  by  the  organs  in  speech. 
If,  in  the  same  element,  there  is  no  change  of  position  m  the 
organs,  we  know  it  to  be  simple  or  monophthongal.  If  in  utter- 
ing it,  the  organs  change,  we  conclude  that  it  is  diphthongal. 
If  in  the  case  of  a  diphthongal  letter,  the  positions  at  the  begin- 
ning and  termination  of  the  sound  are  the  same  as  those  of 
ample  elements,  we  know  what  are  its  constituents;  we  are 
enabled,  also,  at  once,  to  determine,  in  like  manner,  in  a  given 
combination  of  elements,  what  are  the  particular  elements  com- 
bined, and  thus  to  settle  b^ond  dispute  many  vexed  questions 
in  phonology  of  which  the  ear  is  an  incompetent  arbiter.  This 
principle,  moreover,  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  a  more 
exact  and  useful  classification  of  the  elements  of  speech  than 
can  otherwise  be  attained. 

This  method  of  investigation  discovers^  at  once^  a  phenomenon 
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which  has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  observers  pursuing  a 
different  course,  and  thus  shuns  some  erroneous  conclusions  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  It  is  the  peculiar  sound  which  is  given 
by  the  organs  while  passing  from  one  element  to  another  in  the 
same  syllable.  As  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  voice,  a  sound 
must  be  given  out  while  the  organs  are  in  transition,  which,  of 
tx>urse,  must  vary  in  all  the  different  combinations.  The  syllable 
formj  thus,  is  made  up  of  something  more  than  the  elements 
represented  by  /,  o,  r,  m.  These  four  elemental  sounds  are 
cemented  together,  as  it  were,  by  those  peculiar  sounds  which 
are  produced  while  the  organs  are  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
These  transition  sounds,  although  obviously  they  cannot  be 
enumerated  as  elements,  necessarily  enter  into  speech,  and  are, 
it  will  be  seen,  of  essential  importance  in  determining  the  laws 
of  phonology. 

A  close  examination  of  the  position  of  the  organs  in  enun- 
ciation will,  also,  discover  to  us  some  most  important  laws  which 
regulate  the  combination  of  elements.  We  observe,  in  fact, 
that  the  English  language  adopts  readily  certain  forms  of  com* 
bination,  while  others  it  shuns ;  and  if,  by  chance,  etymology 
imposes  them  upon  it,  it  seeks  to  change  and  modify  them. 
Thus  it  is  with  all  languages;  and  nearly  all  the  so-called  laws 
of  euphony  are  merely  the  requisitions  made  by  the  organs  of 
speech  for  their  own  ease  of  movement.  In  this  way,  we  dis-  , 
cover  the  reasons  of  certain  pronunciations  which  seem  unac* 
countable,  when  only  the  literal  representatives  of  the  elements 
are  regarded.  For  a  single  example  of  a  single  class  of  com* 
binations,  the  terminal  syllables,  cion^sion^  tion,  are  pronounced 
alike,  yet  all  of  them  very  differently  from  what  we  should  ex- 
pect, by  analogy,  from  the  known  powers  of  those  letters.  But 
on  noticing  the  position  of  the  organs  while  these  terminations 
are  pronounced,  it  will  be  found  that  these  similar  pronunciations 
are  given  by  the  organs  being  very  nearly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  the  elements  themselves  should  respectively  be 
pronounced.  Thus,  in  pronouncing  the  words  pension  and  men" 
h'on,  if  we  divide  the  syllables  so  as  that  ion  shall  compose  the 
last  in  each,  we  shall  h?ive  pms-yon  and  ment-yon;  the  i  at  the 
beginning  of  a  syllable  being  represented  by  y.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  these  sounds,  leaving  out  of  view  the  initials  p 
and  m,is,  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  one  terminates  in  a  mute 
sibilant,  while  the  other  ends  in  a  simple  mute.  The  element  i 
or  g  is  formed,  as  are  also  the  s  and  the  ty  in  nearly  the  same  part 
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of  the  moutb  as  the  sh.  Hence,  in  rapid  pronunciation,  the 
sounds  pens-yon^  and  menUyon,  are  easily  exchang:ed  for  pen^' 
shon  and  men-shon;  ^hile  the  pronunciation  pointed  out  by 
the  elements  differs  by  a  scarcely  perceptible  difference  from 
the  one  in  actual  use,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  more  difficult 

Applying  ourselves  now,  with  this  method  of  investigation,  to 
an  analysis  of  the  elements  themselves,  we  perceive,  at  once, 
that  they  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes,  according 
as  they  do  or  do  not  involve  any  action  of  the  vocal  organs^ 
properly  so  called.  The  class  denominated  mutes,  and  by  Dr. 
Rush  aionicsy  from  their  being  destitute  of  all  vocality,  includes 
nine  of  the  elements  in  the  Enghsh  language.  These  may  be 
subdivided  into  those  which  have  some  sound,  although  not 
properly  vocal,  and  those  which  have  no  sound  whatever,  and 
serve  merely  to  modify  the  sound  of  other  elements  with  which 
they  happen  to  be  combined.  This  class  of  elements,  the 
mutes,  allow  also,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  similar  arrangement  and 
classification  to  that  of  the  vocal  elements,  and  bear  striking 
analogies  to  them. 

Another  great  distinction,  and  one  that  has  ever  been  recog- 
nized, is  that  into  vowds  and  consonants,*  A  distinction  so  long 
and  so  universally  made  in  all  languages,  we  should  at  once 
suppose,  must  have  some  ground  to  rest  upon.  What  that 
ground  is — in  what  the  precise  difference  consists,  is  a  question 
to  which  different,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  absurd  answers  have 
been  given.  It  is  not  strange  that  some  have  been  led  to  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  distinction  at  all  that  can  be  defined,  from 
seeing  the  unsatisfactory  attempts  to  explain  wherein  it  lies. 
Yet  it  is  irrational  to  suppose  that  this  general  opinion  of  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  utterly  unfounded  in  fact.  We  may  reject 
the  definitions,  so  long  current,  that  a  vowel  is  an  element  which 
can  be  perfectly  sounded  by  itself,  and  that  a  consonant  requires 
the  aid  of  a  vowel  in  order  to  be  distinctly  uttered  ;  we  may 
question  the  correctness  of  the  theory  which  finds  the  distinc- 

•  There  are  serious  objections  to  these  denominations ; 
and  the  only  reason  for  retainiiig  them  is,  that  they  have  been 
consecrated  by  long  use.  Dr.  Hush's  nomenclature  of  tonics^ 
subtonics,  and  atonies,  is  likewise  exceptionable  in  some  re- 
spects. Mr.  Duponceau  calls  the  two  classes  organic  and  »»• 
organic  ;  which,  although  less  significant,  is  more  reconcilable 
with  facts. 
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tion  in  the  supposed  rest  of  the  organs  when  vowels  are  enun- 
ciated, while  consonants  demand  motion  in  the  organs  of 
speech,  although  it  is  firmly  believed  that,  with  proper  modi- 
fications and  limitations,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overtnrow  this 
theory ;  we  may  refuse  adhesion  to  any  theory  whatever  that 
may  be  formed  to  account  for  the  difference,  and  yet  have  a 
firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  distinction.  The  fact  of  such  a 
fundamental  distinction,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  describe 
it,  receives  a  striking  confirmation  from  a  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent source  in  the  experiments  of  Kratzenstein,  Kempelen, 
Willis,  and  others.  From  these  experiments,  and  especially 
those  of  Mr.  Willis,*  it  appears  that  the  vowel  sounds  can 
be  distinctly  produced  by  means  of  a  reed  vibrating  in  open 
tubes ;  while  no  consonant  could  be  attained  from  any  similar 
contrivance. 

But  it  is  believed  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  content  our 
selves  simply  with  the  fact  of  a  distinction.  It  has  already  been 
intimated  that  the  true  distinction  may  be  pointed  out ;  and  that 
it  consists  in  this, — that  the  enunciation  of  the  vowels  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  changes  in  the  articulating  organs,  strictly  so 
called  ;t  while  the  consonants  derive  their  distinctive  character 
from  the  action  of  those  organs.  In  proof  of  this,  let  the  vowel 
sounds  be  enunciated  in  the  following  manner :  let  the  short  u^ 
as  heard  in  W,  Ipe  first  sounded.  Then,  with  no  change  in  the 
position  of  the  articulating  organs,  let  the  other  vowels  be 
sounded  in  succession.  It  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that  all  may 
be  formed  while  the  articulating  organs  remain  in  precisely  the 
same  position.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  found  impossible 
to  enounce  any  one  of  the  consonants  without  bringing  some 
one  or  other  of  the  articulating  organs  in  contact  with  some 
part  of  the  mouth.J 

•  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  III.,  part  I.,  p.  231. 

f  By  these  are  meant,  here,  only  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and 
the  uvula. 

X  While  the  above  distinction  is  regarded  as  the  true  and 
exact  distinction  between  the  vowels  and  the  consonants,  still 
it  may  be  better  for  practical  purposes  to  take  the  safer 
ground,  that  a  consonant  involves  a  contact  of  an  articulating 
organ  with  some  part  of  the  mouth,  while  a  vowel  may  be 
perfectly  enounced  without  such  contact.  This  is,  substan- 
tially, Dr.  Webster's  view.    It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  by  no 
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If  the  above  experiments  on  the  vowel  sounds  be  repeated^ 
it  may  be  perceived,  on  close  attention,  that  apparently,  by 
some  organism  about  the  larynx,  a  sensation  is  produced  m  the 
mouth,  >^'hich  seems  to  indicate  that  the  breath,  put  into  ribni-' 
tion  by  the  chorda  vocaleSj  strikes,  in  different  vowels,  upon  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  in  the  element 
00 f  in  pooly  the  breath  seems  to  strike  far  back  in  the  mouth,  or 
even  in  the  throat ;  and  a  vibration  may  be  felt  on  applying  the 
fingers  to  the  outside  of  the  throat,  just  above  the  larynx.  In  the 
element  e,  in  metey  the  breath  seems  to  strike  quite  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  mouth,  and  no  vibration  can  be  perceived  in  the 
throat.  We  are  thus  led  to  forrh  a  scale  of  vowel  sounds  ac- 
cording to  the  position  at  which  the  vibrating  breath  strikes  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth ;  or,  to  use  the  language  commonly  em-^ 
ployed  to  express  this  fact,  according  to  the  place  in  which  the 
element  is  formed  in  the  mouth.*  Beginning  with  short  t/,  ^s 
heard  in  but,  which  is  formed  farthest  back,f  we  shall  have  the 
following  order  in  which  the  simple  vowel  sounds  used  in  the 
English  language  succeed  each  other. 

1.  u  as  heard  in  but*  7.  i  in  pin« 

2.  00  in  pool.  8.  a  in  fat. 

3.  o  in  bone.  9.  a  in  take. 
4  a  in  alL  10.  e  in  pet 
6.  i  in  pine.  11.  e  in  mete* 
6.  a  in  father. 


means  maintained  that  a  vowel  cannot  be  sounded  when  there 
is  a  contact  between  some  parts  of  the  mouth.  It  is  only  main' 
tained  that  a  vowel  is  independent  of  this,  while  a  eonsonant 
cannot  possibly  be  formed  without  it.  Even  the  consonant  r, 
the  experimentum  cruds  with  those  who  deny  the  dis^ 
tinctioD,  cannot  be  formed  without  bringing  the  sides  of  the 
back  part  of  the  tongue  into  contact  with  the  teeth,  or  upper 
gums.  Much  less  can  the  other  semi-vowel,  /,  be  formed  with* 
out  such  contact. 

*  The  opinion,  not  uncommon,  that  the  sound  itself,  the 
vocality,  is  originated  in  the  mouth — that  the  breath  issuing 
from  the  larynx  is  first  vocalized  in  the  mouth,  is  too  palpably 
erroneous  to  need  any  refutation.  Yet  the  language  used  in 
the  text  seems  to  sanction  it ;  and  it  seems  not  wholly  super* 
fluous  to  add  this  caution  against  such  a  misconstruction. 

t  Although  we  may,  on  some  grounds,  justify  ourselves  in 
thus  ranking  the  short  u  as  formed  farthest  back  in  the  mouth. 
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These  results  are,  in  the  main,  confirmed  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Willis.  He  discavered  that,  on  causing  a  metallic  reed 
^t  in  a  plate  lined  with  leather  to  vibrate  in  an  open  glass 
tube,  a  perfect  vowel-sound  was  produced,  which  was  always 
the  same  with  the  same  length  of  tube ;  and  varied  with  the 
length  of  the  tube.  On  applying  a  tube  which,  in  respect  to 
the  distance  from  the  reed  to  the  end,  could  be  lengthened  or 
shortened  at  pleasure,  the  vowel  sounds,  denoted  in  the  combina- 
tions expressed  in  the  following  table,  required  respectively  the 
length  of  tube  indicated  by  the  fibres,  which  denote  inches  and 
decimals  of  an  inch,  written  agamst  them. 

See        0.38  Paw        3.06 

Pet         0.6  Nought    3.8 

Pay        L  No  4.7 

Paa        IS  But  (  ;^,fi  •.,* 

Part       2.2  BootT^"^^*^- 

Mr.  Willis  found  that  a  particular  vowel  was  uniformly  con- 
nected with  a  given  length  of  tube,  whatever  might  be  its  di- 
ameter, and  that  the  sounds  recurred  invariably  in  the  same 
order. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  break  in  here  and  in- 
terpose the  following  queries  : 

1.  Do  not  these  experiments  give  some  sanction  to  the  vague 
popular  notion  that  the  vowel  elements  are,  in  some  way,  asso- 
ciated with  pitch  ? 

2.  Do  they  not  furnish  another  argument  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  that  before  advanced,  derived  from  the  openness  of  the 
tube,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  distinction  between  vowels 
and  consonants  ? — the  tube  never  giving  a  consonant,  but  only 
vowel  sounds. 

3.  Do  they  not  ^ow  that  the  vowel  sounds,  in  this  respect 
also  totally  unlike  the  consonants,  run  into  one  another  and 

yet  several  distinct  considerations  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that 
It  should,  in  a  strict  arrangement,  be  placed  by  itself.  Certainly 
it  seems  distinguished  from  all  the  other  vowels  by  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  no  movement  can  be  detected  in  the  throat  similar 
to  that  which  attends  the  formation  of  the  others.  The  voice 
appears  to  come  forth  directly  from  the  larynx,  and  not  to  be 
afterwards  in  the  least  modified.  With  some  propriety  it 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  element,  and  the  others 
as  mere  modifications  of  it. 
•  Cam.  PhiL  Trans.,  Vol  III.,  p.  243. 
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are,  therefore,  extremely  liable  to  be  confounded  ?  The  sliding 
tube,  as  it  is  gradualFy  lengthened,  gives  successively,  at  deter- 
minate distances,  the  different  vowels.  Why  did  the  experi- 
menter stop  just  here,  and  not  there  ?  What  was  the  character 
of  the  sound  produced  at  the  intermediate  distances  ?  Were 
tbey  vowels  ?    If  so.  What  ? 

4.  Do  they  not  show  also  that,  while  the  vowel  sounds  actu- 
ally in  use  in  differeit  languages,  in  different  provinces,  by  dif- 

•  ferent  individuals,  may  greatly  vary, — the  Italian  a,  for  instance, 
as  heard  in  father ,  vibrating  between  the  broad  a  in  all  and  the 
short  a  in  To/,  m  the  speech  of  different  nations,  in  different 
dialects, — tne  number  of  vowel  elements  possible  in  a  given  lan- 
guage is  indefinUe  ?  the  only  limitations  to  the  multiplication 
of  them  l)einf  thedistance  between  the  extremes,  say  the  short 
u  in  biU^  and  the  long  e  in  meie,  and  the  indistinctness  arising 
from  a  too  near  approximation  of  one  to  another.  Certainly, 
if  we  supposd  this  first  limitation  of  distance  to  be  represented 
by  a  straight  line,  the  two  extremes  of  which  shall  be  short  u  and 
long  e,  the  points  which  may  be  taken  in  that  line  at  which  a 
vowel  shall  be  formed,  are,  strictW  speaking,  unlimited.  In  fact, 
we  find  different  languages,  different  dialects,  different  indivi- 
duals even  speaking  the  same  dialect,  stopping  at  different  points 

*  in  tbis*line;  and  producing,  thus,  so  many  different  vowels. 

5.  Do  not  these  considerations  join  with  comparative  philolo- 
gy, in  proving  beyond  all  doubt,  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion 
by  some  strenuously  maintained,  that  the  vowels  are  the  essence 
of  a  word — constitute  its  frame,  while  the  consonants  are  only 
its  flesh — ^its  form  and  accidental  dress. 

We  return  to  the  arrangement  of  the  vowels.  *  Confirmed  as 
we  are  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Willis,  we  think  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  the  ord^  in  which  we  have  placed  them  to 
be  correct.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  this  order  may 
be  seen  in  its  bearings,  not  only  on  orthoepy,  but  still  more  on 
etymology  and  comparative  philology.  It  seems  to  us  that  some 
most  absurd  conclusions  in  philological  investigations  have  ori- 
ginated from  an  ignorance  of  these  phonological  truths.*  In  in- 

*  So  broad  an  assertion  as  this  might  seem  to  require  the 
adduction  of  some  facts  in  substantiation.  But.it  is  deemed 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  simple  faet  that,  by  some  philologists 
of  note,  .the  relation  of  the  vowel  elements  or  sounds  to  one 
another,  seemsi,  to  have  been  disregarded  altogether.    What 
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vestigating  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions  by  attending  to 
the  positions  of  the  organs  while  enouncing  the  vowel  elements, 
some  may  experience  a  little  difBculty  from  failing  to  regard  two 
important  facts,  which  here  deserve  notice.  First,  in  the  English 
language,  in  particular,  some  of  the  simple  sounds  receive  a  modi- 
fication in  some  instances  from  the  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 
This  is  true  of  the  element  oo,  whetv  distinctly  and  fully  uttered. 
In  undertaking  to  form  it,  the  lips  will  be  protruded  and  the  breath 
will  be  forced  through  them  in  a  circular  form.  The  English  oo,, 
wbei  accented  and  not  followed  by  a  mute,  receives  from  this 
conjoint  action  of  the  lips  a  peculiar  roundness  and  distinctness. 
This,  however,  is  not  essential  to  the  element.  It  may  be  per- 
fectly formed  without  any  action  of  the  lips,  and  is  actually  so 
formed  in  unaccented  syllables  and  when  followed  by  a  mute, 
as  in  hutoury^  root.  The  same  is  true  of  the  short  i,  as  heard  in 
fin.  The  sides  of  the  tongue  are  drawn  up,  sometimes,  against 
the  teeth,  giving  the  element  something  of  a  consonantal  quali- 
ty. Both  the  i  and  oo^  when  commencing  a  syllable,  have 
this  peculiarity,  as  in  one^  wo^  your,  al-ien:  Indeed,  there  is  a 
strong  propensity  in  the  formation  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  vowel 
elements,  when  they  are  to  be  made  prominent,  as  in  pure  and 
accented  syllables,  to  imitate  the  action  of  the  articulating  or- 
gans.    But  this,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  not  essential. 

Again,  some  of  the  English  vowels  are  diphthongal.  '  Of 
these,  one  is  always  so;  others  only  occasionally.  The  long  i 
in  pine  is  always  so ; — the  organs  in  the  larynx  evidently 
moving,  in  forming  it,  from  a  position  near  that  in  which  the 
a  in  father  is  formed  to  that  in  which  short  i  is  produced. 
The  elements  occasionally  diphthongal  are  a  mfamey  which  com- 
•  mences  with  a  sound  peculiar  to  itself,  and  terminates  with  that 
of  e  in  mete  ;  and  o  in  hone^  which  commences  with  the  sound 
of  0  in  colt^  and  ends  with  that  of  oo. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  solve  a  problem  which  has  exceed- 
ingly puzzled  English  orthoepists.  It  respects  the  power  of  the 
vowels  in  unaccented  syllables.    Concerning  these,  Mr.  Dupon- 

conddence  can  be  placed  in  the  derivations  of  words  from  one 
]anguag;e  to  another,  when  this  relation  of  the  sounds  is  entire-, 
ly  overlooked,  and  the  signs  are  regarded  exclusively  \  If  lan- 
guages were  transmitted  by  writing,  and  not  by  speech,  this 
would  be  safe )  but  not  otherwise. 
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ceau*  has  well  remarked :  '*  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  for 
the  ear  to  tak;e  hold  of  and  correctly  to  discriminate,  as  the 
short  sounds  of  the  English  unaccented  rowels.  The  principal 
characteristics  of  our  language  are  strength  and  rapidity.  The 
voice  does  not  act  by  pressure  on  accented  syllables,  as  it  does 
in  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  resting  upon  them  awhile  so  as  to 
fall  gently  on  those  that  are  unaccented  and  give  them  their 
correct  articulation,  but  strikes  with  sudden  force  on  the  ac* 
cented  vowel,  and,  impelled  by  the  momentum  which  it  gives  to 
itself,  rolls  on  rapidly  through  the  unaccented  syQabies  to 
where  it  is  obliged  to  renew  its  stroke.  Hence  our  accented 
vowels  are  in  general  short,  and  those  unaccented  are  passed  over 
with  so  much  quickness  that  the  vocal  organ  does  not  dwell 
upon  them  long  enough  to  enable  a  common  ear  to  catch  their 
precise  sound ;  and  it  perc^ves  only  an  indistinct  vibration,  a 
small  vacant  space,  as  it  were,  between  the  consonants,  like  the 
sheva  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  French  e  feminine.''  '^  This 
sheva  the  English  phonologists  have  almost  uniformly  re- 
presented by  1*  shdrt.'*  "  Thus  altary  coHcery  honor,  martyr, 
when  their  pronunciation  is  to  be  explained,  will  be  spelled, 
for  demonstration's  sake,  altur,  cansury  honur^  martuTy  as  iif 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  in  all  of  them  were  the 
same.  But  (he  similarity  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  but  a 
deception  produced  in  the  ear  by  the  rapidity  of  the  voice  pass- 
ing over  the  unaccented  vowel."  These  observations,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  vague,  are  in  the  main,  and  so  far  as  they 
have  meaning,  correct,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  author's 
ear.  It  is,  certainly,  a  decided  mark  of  vulgarity  to  confound 
the  vowel  sounds  in  such  cases.  Yet,  it  is  true,  that  these 
sounds  in  unaccented  s}*llables,  are  not  as  fully  and  distinctly 
articulated,  as  they  are  when  under  the  accent.  The  following 
obsen'ations,  it  is  believed,  will  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
pronunciation  should  be  given. 

In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  seen,  some  of  our  vowel  sounds 
are  occasionally  diphthongal.  These,  in  the  quick  enunciation 
of  unaccented  syllables,  lose  one  of  their  constituents  and  become 
simple  or  monophthongal.  Again,  although  the  vowel  sounds 
are,  as  has  been  observed,  in  a  sense  independent  of  the  arti- 
culating organs,  properly  so  called,  yet,  in  the  English  lan- 

*  Amer.  Phil.  Trans,  ubi  sup. 
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guage,  to  help  out  the  sounds  and '  make  them  more  distinct, 
those  organs  are  sometimes  called  into  action.  This  is  always 
the  case  when  the  vowels  are  in  pure  and  accented  syllables,  as 
in  at/7-fuU  710-tion.  In  aw^  for  mstance,  the  mouth  is  opened 
wide,  and  its  cavity  very  much  arched.  In  the  same  element  in 
the  word  inauspicitmSy  however,  the  cavity  is  not  enlarged  more 
than  it  is  in  uttering  the  other  elements  of  the  word.  Similar 
remaiks  are  applicable  to,  perhaps,  all  of  the  other  vowel 
sounds.  Thus  we  have  the  general  law,  that  each  of  these 
elements  has  both  a  simple  and  unarticulated,  and  also  an  im- 
perfectly articulated  power;  the  former  occurring  in  rapid 
enunciation,  the  latter  m  pure  and  accented  syllables,  and,  also, 
in  impure,  unaccented  syllables,  when  the  enunciation  is  slow 
and  distinct.  The  peculiar  distinctive  force  of  the  element,  how- 
ever, remains  the  same  in  both  cases.  And^correct  speakers  will 
never,  therefore,  confound  the  vowel  sounds  in  the  last  ^liables 
of  such  words  as  altar,  cancer y  honor ,  murmur y  petal y  level, 
carol. 

These  remarks  will  apply  to  most  cases  of  this  description. 
There  is,  however,  one  other  class  of  syllables  where  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  'pronunciation  is  to  be  explained  on  another  prin- 
ciple. Few  speakers,  who  regard  at  all  correctness  of  pronun- 
ciation, for  instance,  would  give  the  e  in  the  final  syllable  in 
government  its  proper  sound  as  heard  in  m^t.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  silent,  as  is  the  case  in  such  words  as  listen,h€aven. 
There  is  a  sound  distinctly  perceptible  belween  the  m  and  the  n. 
What  it  is,  may  easily  be  explained  on  referring  to  the  fact  be- 
fore mentioned,  that,  in  passing  from  one  element  to  another  in 
the  same  syllable,  the  voice  continues  to  flow  out  uninterrupt- 
edly. In  this  particular  case,  it  is  evident  that  between  the  m 
and  the  n,  the  organs  separate ;  the  voice  is  unimpeded  in  its 
passage  out  of  the  mouth,  and  consequently  the  sound  must  pos- 
sess a  vowel  character.  Yet  it  cannot  be  any  proper  element 
of  the  language ;  it  is  at  most  only  an  approximation  to  one. 
It  certainly  is  the  furthest  possible  from  the  element  u  in  but. 
The  same  is  true  in  every  syllable  where,  in  the  transition  from 
one  letter  to  another,  the  articulating  organs  separate  from  all 
contact  with  any  part  of  the  mouth.  If  the  voice  continue  to 
issue,  it  is  evident  it  must  bear  the  character  of  a  vowel  sound. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  final  syllables  of  words  like  tremble,  ter- 
rible.   In  the  last  sjfUable  of  tendon,  the  movement  of  the  or» 
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gans,  in  dropping  the  tip  of  the  tongue  after  the  d  is  formed,  to 
give  the  vowel  sound,  and  then  raising  it  again  to  form  then,  is 
easily  perceived.  It  is  plain,  also,  that  this  vowel  sound  is 
neither  short  o  nor  «,  nor  any  other  of  the  proper  vowel  ele- 
ments. 

One  other  fact  in  relation  to  the  vowel  elements  deserves  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  that  some  of  them  are  affected  by  quantity; 
and  that  when  protracted,  the  sound  is  somewhat  more  open 
than  when  short  Thus  the  broad  a  sound  in  inaugurate  is 
longer  and  somewhat  more  open  than  in  tnauspicious;  in  twr 
than  in  not.  While  in  mock,  crasSy  losty  and  the  like,  it  is  of  a 
medium  quantity,  being  neither  so  long  as  in  mawkish^  nor  so 
short  as  in  rock.  The  element  oo,  likewise,  is  longer  and  more 
open  in  pool  than  it  is  in  took. 

In  the  English  language,  as  in  many  others,  the  vowel  ele- 
ments are  often  found  in  combination  in  the  same  syllable.  The 
00  and  the  short  i  thus,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  frequently 
precede  other  vowels.  But  for  some  of  these  vowel  compounds, 
sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  diphthongs,  we  have  peculiar 
characters  appropriated ;  as  the  u  long  in  /tifre,  which  is  c(nn- 
posed  of  short  i  and  oo  as  heard  in  took;  ouy  as  in  roule^  com- 
pounded of  a  in  father  and  oo  ;  and  oi  in  /ot/,  compounded  of  a 
m  cdl  and  short  i  in  pin.  The  slide  in  passing  from  one  organic 
position  to  the  other  in  the  formation  of  these  compound  sounds, 
it  should  be  observed,  gives  them  an  effect  upon  the  ear  some- 
what different  from  what  would  be  produced  by  the  two  con- 
stituents alone.  Being  thus  compounded  of  two  other  elements, 
they  are  not  regarded  as  elements  themselves,  as  is  i  in  pine  ; 
since  this  is  supposed  to  have  for  its  first  constituent  a  sound 
different  from  that  of  any  other  element. 

To  this  class  of  elements  belong,  as  another  species,  the  mutes 
represented  b^  h  and  wh.  Although  there  may  appear  to  be 
some  impropriety  in  the  name,  if  the  etymology  be  regarded, 
yet  both  the  principle  of  classification  which  we  have  adopted, 
and,  also,  considerations  of  convenience,  sustain  us  in  denomi- 
nating these  vowel-mutes.  They  consist  of  mere  aspiration,  and 
are  formed,  like  the  vowels  proper,  without  any  contact  betwe^i 
the  articulating  organs  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  vowels  u  and  oo  with  the  vocality  suppressed ; 
and  cannot  in  whispering  be  distinguished  from  these  vowels, 
except  that,  perhaps,  the  breath  is  sometimes  more  forcibly  ex- 
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pelled  in  them,  probably  from  habit,  than  in  the  corresponding 
vowels.*  It  is  obvious  that  nothing  forbids  the  indefinite  mul- 
tiplication of  the  vowel  mutes  in  a  language,  but  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  them,  ^hich  is  greater  here  than  in  the  case 
of  the  vocals.  It  will  not  appear  strange,  either,  that  different 
languages  should  select  different  vowel  mutes  from  those  which 
are  foune  in  our  own  language. 

We  have  before  remarked,  that  within  certain  limitations 
"which  were  mentioned,  the  number  of  possible  vowel  elements 
may  vary  ad  libitum.  The  vowel  sounds  attained  in  the  way 
described  may  each  be  doubled,  by  causing  the  vocalized  breath 
to  pass  through  the  nostrils  instead  of  the  lips.  We  may  have  thus 
a  set  of  pure  vowels,  and  a  corresponding  set  of  nasal  vowels. 
The  French  language  has,  in  fact,  four  of  these  nasal  vowels, 
expressed  by  ariy  tn,  on,  and  un.  That  they  are  but  the  com- 
mon vowels  nasalized,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
formed  from  the  others  simply  by  causing  the  breath  to  pass 
through  the  nostrils,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  m,  the  n,  and  the  ng  are  formed  from  the  &,  the  d,  and 
the  hard  g  respectively.! 

The  other  class  of  alphabetical  elements,  denominated  conso- 
nants, are  susceptible  of  a  subdivision  into  two  species.  The 
first  consists  of  those  in  forming  which  the  articulating  organs, 
by  being  brought  into  contact  with  various  parts  of  the  mouth, 
but  partially  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the 
lips ;  the  other  of  those  which  entirely  occlude  it.  The  first  may 
hence  be  denominated  the  partial^  the  last,  ferfect  consonants. 

Of  the  partial  consonants,  the  English  language  has  none  but 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  two  articulating 
organs,  the  tongue  and  the  lips.  Palatal  partial  consonants 
are,  however,  found  as  mutes  in  various  languages,  as  the 

•  We  are  aware  that  the  wh^  as  heard  in  when,  is  by  some 
regarded  as  compounded  of  the  aspirate  h  and  the  vowel  oo. 
But  a  diversity  of  independent  considerations,  all  leading  to 
the'same  result,  force  us  to  the  view  presented  in  the  text. 
We  think  this  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  will  carefully  ob- 
serve the  position  of  the  organs  and  the  sound  when  pronounc- 
ing when,  both  audibly  and  in  a  whisper,  and  also  when  utter- 
ing the  supposed  combination  h-wen. 

t  Have  we  not  the  vowel  e  in  /'en,  nasalized  in  the  colic* 
quial  eh  1 
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Spanish  j  or  z  in  viejoy  Mexico  ;  the  German  ch  in  no€hj  and 
others ;  and  both  as  routes  and  vocals  b  the  Arabic  and  kindred 
tongues.  The  English  partial  consonants  are  ten  in  nomber, 
six  of  which  are  vocal  and  the  rest  mutes.  Of  the  vocals,  five 
are  formed  by  the  tongue  and  one  by  the  lips.  The  linguals 
are  r,  /,  z  posterior  as  beard  m  azure^  z  anterior  as  in  zone,  th 
vocal  as  in  then^  and  v.    They  are  formed  in  the  order  named. 

The  r  is  formed  farthest  back  in  the  mouth,  by  brmging  the 
sides  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue  mto  contact  with  the 
upper  teeth  or  ^ms.  This  position  is  essential :  different  peijs 
sons  combine  with  this  other  and  different  motions  of  the  partf 
of  the  mouth ;  but  these  do  not  affect  the  essential  character  o. 
the  elements.  They  at  most  but  modify  the  effect  on  the  ear 
By  some,  thus,  and  particulaily  is  this  true  of  the  Irish,  the  an* 
terior  part  of  ihe  tongue  is  sometimes  rolled  or  vibrated  against 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which,  especially  if  it  is  comUned  with 
a  sudden  abiupt  separation  of  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  or 
gums,  gives  the  element  a  very  peculiar  character;  it  is  then 
called  the  rolling  or  vibrant  r. 

The  /  is  formed  next  in  order,  by  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

The  /  and  r  alone  of  all  the  vocal  consonants,  have  in  our 
language  no  corresponding  mutes.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
that  such  mutes  could  not  so  readily  be  distinguished  from  the 
vowel  mutes  h  and  wh.* 

These  two  elements  possess  another  peculiarity  in  that  thej, 
unlike  all  the  other  Unguals  of  this  species,  do  not  receive  any 
vibration  of  the  vocalized  breath  directly  on  the  articulating 
organ.  They  only  prevent  the  breath  from  flowing  out  unol^ 
structed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  vowel  elements.  They  are  hence 
denominated  semi-vowels.  They  are,  moreover,  from  bdng 
formed  so  near  together,  and  from  this  last  named  peculiarity, 
very  easily  interchanged  m  the  transmission  of  words  from 
one  language  to  another,  and  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  one  another.  Children  generally  distinguish  them  but 
with  difficulty.    The  /,  moreover,  being  formed  in  the  same 

*  In  the  Welsh  language,  however,  we  find  the  mute  /  re* 
presented  by  //.  No  language  now  occurs  which  has  the 
mute  r,  unless  in  some  provincial  dialects  of  the  German,  the 
palatal  ch  in  noch  is  modified  into  the  lingual.  Was  the  Greek 
Q  when  initial,  as  in  ^ijta^Q^  only  an  aspirate  % 
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part  of  the  tnouth  as  the  short  i  in  pity  is  often  substituted 
for  it  in  the  derivation  of  words.  Thus  the  Italian  chiamare 
from  the  latin  clamarSy  piano  from  planusy  and  the  like. 

The  /  and  the  r  are  the  only  consonants,  except  the  m  and 
n,  which  form  syllables  by  themselves,  as  acre^  never^  swivel^ 
pronounced  alc^^,  nev*^,  swivel. 

The  next  element  in  order  is  z  posterior,  as  heard  in  ozufBy  lei* 
iufe.  The  organs  are  brought  into  closer,  firmer  contact  than  is 
the  case  with  the  r,  and  the  breath  is  vibrated  against  them.  This 
fact  distinguishes  this  and  the  other  vocal  consonants  of  this 
species,  more  than  any  thing  else,  from  the  /  and  the  r  ;  as  the  / 
particularly  allows  a  considerable  range  in  the  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  The  z  pos« 
terior  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  the  r,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  being  formed  so  near  each  other,,  although  their  re^ 
spective  sounds  difier  so  much.  Children  often,  thus,  substitute 
the  r  for  this  element.  It^is  probable,  although  no  instances 
now  suffgest  themselves,  that  comparative  philology  would 
furnish  illustrations  of  this  remark. 

The  mute  corresponding  to  the  z  posterior  is  that  represented 
by  the  characters  sh.  It  is  formed  in  the  same  way.  The  vo« 
cality  is  suppressed,  and  there  is  no  distinct  vibration  against 
the  parts  brought  into  contact.  This  last  feature  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  $h  from  the  z  posterior,  in  whispering.  A  like 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  distinction  between  all  the  other  yo* 
cals  and  their  cognate  mutes^ 

These  elements  are  formed  nearly  in  the  same  part  of  the 
mouth  with  the  short  i»  Hence  the  substitution  of  the  sh  for 
the  i  in  certain  syllables  of  which  i  is  the  initial ;  as  in  act^ion^ 
pasS'ion.  So  likewise,  as  u  is  equivalent  to  short  i  and  oo,  the 
corruption  of  natshure  from  nat-yur  becomes  easy. 

By  slightly  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  almost  closing 
the  passage  of  the  voice,  we  obtain,  instead  of  zh^  the  ele- 
ment z  in  zone  ;  and  by  suppressing  the  vocality  and  suffering 
the  breath  to  pass  without  vibrating  against  the  tongue,  we 
have  the  connate  mute  5  as  in  son. 

Passing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  forward  against  the  teeth,  we 
get  the  vocal  th  m  then^  with  its  mute  th  in  thin. 

v  is  the  only  labial  of  this  species.  It  is  formed  by  bringing 
the  under  lip  m  contact  with  the  upper  teeth.    Its  mute  is/. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  all  these  last  vocal  elements, 
l^ith  their  mutes^  are  greatly  modified  m  their  character  by  the 
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heavier  or  lighter  pressure  of  the  organs  ag^ainst  one  another. 
The  English  is  distinguished  from  most  of  the  continentml  Ian* 
guages  by  its  bringing  the  parts  of  the  mouth  into  firmer 
contact,  and  by  its  vibrating  the  breath  more  violently  against 
the  occluding  parts.  The  French  j,  corresponding  lo  what  we 
have  denominated  the  z posterior  as  heard  in  aztirey  is  thus  mudi 
softer  than  the  English  element.  The  German  Wy  as  beard  in 
waldy  differs  from  our  v  only  in  this  respect :  as,  in  its  forma* 
tion,  it  suffers  the  breath  to  pass  out  without  being  vibrated 
against  the  teeth  and  lips,  it  resembles  the  /  and  the  r,  and  de» 
serves  the  like  appellation  of  a  semi-vowel. 

The  other  species  of  the  consonant,  or  organic  elements,  are 
characterized  by  their  wholly  obstructing  the  outward  passage 
of  the  vocalized  breath.  As  the  breath  can  be  stopped  tbos 
only  by  the  palate,  the  tongue,  or  the  lips,  we  have  three,  and 
but  three,  varieties  under  this  species.  As,  further,  the  voice 
may  be  wholly  suppressed,  or  be  admitted  only  into  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  back  of  the  obstructing  organs,  or  be  allowed  a 
passage  through  the  nostrils,  we  have,  in  each  variety,  also, 
three  individual  elements.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  there  can  be 
but  three  in  each. 

Obstructing  the  breath  by  the  palate,  we  have  the  mute  k^ 
the  pure  vocal  g,  and  the  nasal  ng  ;*  by  the  tongue,  the  mute/, 
the  vocal  d^  and  the  nasal  n  >*  by  the  lips,  the  mute  p,  the 
vocal  by  and  the  nasal  m. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  concerning  these  elements,  that  the 
nasals  may  be  protracted  indefinitely  ;  the  mutes  have  no  time 
whatever ;  and  the  vocals  are  susceptible  of  only  a  limited  pro- 
longation, viz.,  only  while  the  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  back  of  the  obstructing  organs  is  filling  with  breath.  In 
g,  the  cavity  back  of  the  palate  being  quite  small,  it  can  be 
sounded  only  while  the  breath  is  passing  to  fill  it ;  as  the  pas- 
sage of  the  breath  outwards  being  stopped,  the  vibration  in  the 
glottis  necessarily  ceases.  In  rf,  the  cavity  back  of  the  tongue 
being  larger,  more  quantity  can  be  given ;  in  &,  of  course,  more 
still. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  further,  respecting  this  variety  of  the 
alphabetic  elements,  that  it  is  the  obstruction  of  the  breath  by 

*  That  ng  18  a.  simple  element,  is  determined  at  once  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  perfectly  formed  by  a  single  position  of  the 
organs. 
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the  respective  organ  that  gives  the  element  its  peculiar  charac* 
ter.  In  the  llngudk  of  this  variety,  particularly,  as  the  tongue 
may  be  applied  to  any  part,  almost,  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
and  so  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath,  the  t,  d,  and  w,  may  be  con- 
siderably modified  in  their  character.  We  obtain  a  <  of  a  dif- 
ferent cast  altogether,  for  instance,  when  we  place  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth,  from  what  is  produced  by  placing  it 
across  the  highest  part  of  the  mouth.  In  different  dialects,  how- 
ever, different  modifications  of  these  elements  prevail.* 

The  mutes,  moreover,  of  this  Variety,  have  no  sound  what- 
ever. Their  only  oflSce  in  speech  is  to  modify  the  sound  of 
other  elements  with  which  they  are  connected.  Thus  in  top^ 
the  tongue  is  first  brought  firmly  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
mouth,  the  parts  separate,  and  at  once  a  sound  is  emitted  of  a 
non-descript  character,  till  the  organs  are  in  a  position  to  give 
the  0  ;  when  this  is  formed  by  another  process,  analogous  to  the 
first,  the  0  sound  is  stopped  by  the  organs  taking  the  position 
of  the  p. 

Besides  the  characters  which  represent  simple  elements,  we 
have,  in  our  language,  some  that  represent  sounds  composed  of 
different  elements.  The  g,  as  in  George^  is  one.  It  is  evidently 
compounded  of  d  and  z  posterior  as  in  azure.  Its  correspond- 
ing mute  is  represented  by  ch  as  in  churchy  which  is  com- 
pounded of  the  cognate  mutes  of  the  constituents  of  the  g  just 
named,  viz.,  t  and  sh,  X  is  another  character  representing  a 
compound  consonant.  It  is  composed  of  g  and  Zy  or  of  their 
corresponding  mutes,  k  and  s.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  x 
never  represents  a  sound  composed  of  a  vocal  and  a  mute,  as  is 
erroneously  stated  by  some  writers.  It  always  consists  either  of 
k  and  5,  or  of  hard  g  and  z.  The  two  sounds  are  exemplified 
in  box  and  example. 

From  this  analysis  and  enumeration,  it  appears  that  we  have, 
in  the  English  language,  in  all,  thirty-two  different  elemental 
sounds,  of  which  nine  are  mutes,  and  twenty-three  vocah 
Eleven  of  the  vocal  elements  are  vowels,  two  of  which  have 
their  corresponding  mutes;  six  are  partially  occluded  elements, 
four  of  which  have  their  cognate  mutes;  and  of  the  remaining 
six  vocals,  three  are  pure  and  three  are  their  nasal  cognates, 
which  have  their  three  corresponding  mutes. 

*  In  the  Shemitish  languages  two  t  elements  are  distin- 
guished $— 'the  Teth  and  the  Tau. 
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The  following  Itble  is  subjoined  to  exhibit  more  readiljr  to 
the  eye  the  organic  classification  of  the  elements.  The  conao- 
nants  are  placed  opposite  to  the  vowels  which  are  formed  i&  the 
same  op  adjoining  part  of  the  mouth.  The  interchange  of  ccr* 
tain  vowels  and  consonants  will  be  at  once  ejcplained  by  this 
representation  of  their  juxtapontion.  The  mutes  are  placed 
opposite  their  cognate  vocals. 


TOWBt.8.                   1 

PARTIAL  COIfSOlTANTS. 

PERFECT   COKSORAVTS. 

VOCALS. 

MUTES. 

TOCAbS. 

MUTES. 

VOCALS. 

MUTES. 

NASA  us. 

i 

a  in  but 

h  in  hat 

Jingo 

kinkey 

ng  in  sing 

2  00  in  pool 

wh  in  why 

3  0  in  coll 

4  a  in  all 

5  i  it)  pine 

6 

a  in  far 

rin  ran 

7 

i  in  pin 
a  in  fat 

I  in  limb* 

8 

9 

a  in  ray 

e  in  azare 
z  in  zone 

sh  in  shun 
s  in  son 

10 

ein  pet 

thin  ihen 

th  in  thin 

din  din 

t  in  top 

n  in  nor 

11 

e  in  mete 

V  in  vile 

fin  fin 

binbj 

p  in  pin 

m  in  me 

*  Comp.  Spanish  U^  as  in  caballo^  pronounced  eabal-^o  (=  io.) 
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Exposition  of  Lijkb  16 :  1 — 14. 


ISjr  PlAtor  Bnons,  in  OeMelMv  near  HanoTer.    Tmoslated  flnom  the  Tbeologlaehto 
und  Kridkea.    By  the  Editor. 


Few  passages  of  the  New  Testament  have  given  as  much 
trouble  to  interpreters,  as  the  one  before  us ;  few  have  remained 
so  dark  and  dubious,  notwithstanding  every  effort  on  its  seve- 
ral parts,  as  the  Parable  of  the  HousehoWer.  Already  from  of 
.  old  exposition  pressed  on  exposition ;  and  if  we  but  compare 
the  interpretations  of  Glassius  (Phil.  Sacr.  492,)  Drieasen  (Dia-* 
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iri\k  depriqcip.  et  legibus  theol.  emblem.)^  Henke  (Magazin 
fiir  Religionsphilosophie,  Exegese  unil  Kirohengeschichte,  p. 
336),  Schreiter  (historico-critic.  explicationum  parab.  de  impro- 
bo  (Bcooomo  descr.  Lipsiae  1806),  Loffler  (bei  AnzeigB  dieser 
Monographie  in  seinetn  Magazine  f.  Prediger  1806,  Band  III. 
1.  Stuck ),  Moller  (in  Augusti's  theol.  Blattern,  Jabrgang  I. 
Quart.  2.  p.  353  ff.),  Olsbausen,  Schleiermacher  and  the  latest 
commentators, — what  a  multitude  of  meanings  about  the  entire 
passage  and  the  several  parts  of  the  parable  !  Whilst  Glassius 
mterprets  thus:  Use  your  earthly  possessions  In  well-doing,  to 
secure  for  yourselves  everlasting  habitations;  Schleiermacher 
says:  The  discourse  has  not  the  remotest  relation  to  such  a 
sentiment !  With  one  expositor  the  ap^QonTtog  nloiaiot;  is  = 
o&eo^y  with  another  imperator  Romanus,  with  a  third  Romani, 
and  a  fourth — the  Devil.  To  this  one,  o  olHOPo/nog  is  homo  im- 
probus ;  to  that  one,  a  calumniated,  a  compassionate  publican, 
an  energetic  servant  of  God,  who  foils  the  plans  of  Satan,  a  fit 
companion  for  a  Paul.  One  finds  in  the  words,  Make  to  your- 
selves friends,  etc.,  an  earnest  injundiony  another  a  bitter  re- 
proof; and  so  a  Sunday  lesson  can  scarcely  be  given,  which 
shall  make  the  preacher  more  of  an  enigma,  than  this  pregnant 
history  of  the  householder.  What  diverse  sermons,  therefore, 
may  the  church  happen  to  hear  on  the  9,  post  trinitatis ! 

The  writer  hitherto  has  understood  the  parable  thus:  Ye 
children  of  light,  evince,  in  your  spiritual  calling,  an  activity 
as  circumspect  and  energetic  after  the  everlasting  habitations 
in  heaven,  as  the  children  of  the  world  do  to  secure  the  earthly 
shelter  5  in  short,  be  ye  as  active  in  spiritual  things,  as  they  are 
in  tlie  worldly.  But  a  certain  uncomfortable  feeling,  which  re- 
mains after  every  reading  of  the  parable  as  a  distinct  impression, 
and  seems  also  to  abide  in  the  church  after  the  most  careful 
exposition,  has  rendered  the  writer  of  this  article  distrustful  of 
such  an  apprehension  of  the  passage.  And  seeing  so  many 
bold  views  advanced,  he  also  ventures  to  propose  to  the  friends 
of  the  divine  word,  in  all  modesty,  a  new  interpretation,  before 
which,  should  it  be  fully  justified  by  better  hands  and  estab- 
lished as  the  only  true  one,  (which  the  author  hopes,)  every 
difficulty  would  at  once  vanish  away.  Will  the  respected 
reader  now  hear,  vrithotU  prejudice^  and  then  judge  ? 

Yet,  let  me  first  premise  the  following  brief  remark.  Apar^ 
able  can,  never  he  intended  to  indicate  its  counterpart.  This 
affirmation  probably  needs  no  further  proof.    The  aim  of  the 
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parable,  as  its  offica,  especidlly  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  ren- 
ders the  contrary  inddmesftle.  Christ  has  consequently,  in 
Luke  16th,  not  intended  to  recommend  to  his  disciples  a  course 
wposUe  la  the  management  of  the  steward,  but  a  similar  one* 
The  symbolic  in  the  parable  must  remain  within  the  amcewMe 
and  possible  ;  the  case  need  not  be  rea/,  but  it  must  he  possible. 
The  application,  is  properly  but  the  parable  carried  out,  and  we 
must  consequently  be  able,  out  of  the  clear  sense  to  infer  the 
more  enigmatical.    But  to  the  subject  itself. 

A  certain  rich  man  had  a  steward ;  and  the  same  was  accused 
unto  him  as  one  dt4Mxo(nlJ^t9p  ta  vnaQ%ofta.  Ihe  owner  at  once 
takes  the  necessary  measures,  and  the  scene  described  in  vs.  2 — 8 
manifestly  occurs  in  the  presence  of  the  rich  man :  at  least  no 
one  can  prove  the  contrary.  ^(avri<Tag  ainor,  he  called  him  before 
him,  and  baring  explained  the  cause  of  his  citation,  demanded,  on 
the  spoty  an  account  of  his  stewardship  and  a  surrender  of  it. 
Verse  3  by  no  means  intimates  that  the  steward  went  aitny  ; 
he  says  not  %ai  idiar,  but  Ir  iavt^*  Kal  nQotrxaXeaofierog,  to 
wit,  immediately f  without  the  owner  permitting  him  to  leare 
his  presence,  the  farmers  or  purchasers,  his  lord's  debtors,  come 
together.  The  oixopo/iog  inquires:  How  much  owest  thoul 
Take  thy  bill,  write  thou  60  instead  of  100  measures,  thou  80 
in  lieu  of  100 ;  and  this,  to  deceive  his  lord  about  it  ?  That  is 
not  possible  ;  his  lord  is  present !  Would  he  allow  this  to  be 
done,  without  making  the  least  remonstrance  ?  Did  not  the 
oixovofMog  appear  in  the  commonly  received  sense,  a  mente  cap' 
tuSy  and  yet  could  the  discourse,  throughout,  be  of  a  (p^on^mg 
{(pQovlfiCDg  iffoirjiTsif)  with  respect  to  such  an  one  ?  But  what, 
then,  is  the  meaning  ?  In  truth,  the  only  exegesis  which  abides 
the  test  of  all  exegetical  researches  is  this :  The  steward  does, 
what  Zaccheus,  in  Luke  19th,  also  does,  and  what  all  unright- 
eously enriched  publicans,  without  exception,  should  do, — the 
50,  and  the  20  measures  subtracted  before  the  eyes  of  the 
oUodsamttjgy  he  counts  out  of  his  oum  gains  ;  he  makes  restitu- 
tion and  is  liberal  at  the  same  time,  and  that  is  his  (fQort^ig, 

Is  not  this  exposition  worthy  of  consideration  ?  It  is  neces- 
sary. This  interpretation,  in  the  first  place,  does  not  of  neces- 
sity conflict  with  the  (rxa^rrety  oix  lofvta^  inanw  aicjyw^uuy 
since  the  mode  of  the  diacno^ni^eii/  is  by  no  means  precisely 
indicated,  and  it  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  the  steward  would 
havelaid  up  of  the  property  of  his  lord,  a  considerable  amoimt 
in  his  own  coffers,  although  not  so  mudi  (his  master  probably 
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being  too  wide  awake  for  thaO  tbftt  lie  ^^uld,  from  his  saviiig^- 
have  sustained  himself  above  nitute  beggary,  without  employ- 
ment and  ^reputation.  Besides^  he  must  g%m  out  of  his  own  stock, 
moreovefyfor  the  coveting  of  the  dtficU,  whatever  it  ^ight  be. 
Whether  the  50  and  20  measures  here  mentioned  were  of  wheat, 
and  how  great  or  small,  I  leave  to  those  better  acquainted  with  * 
Hebrew  Archaeology. 

The  necessity  of  the  above  exposition  seems  to  me  to  follow 
directly  from  the  entire  situation  of  things  as  described  in  vs. 
3—8.  The  usually  received  dowiui|dit  deceit  is  not  at  all 
possible^  because  the  lord  is  present.  l)iis  necessity  results  far- 
ther from  the  use  of  qiQOfifmg.  He  who  has  managed  (^ovifimg 
cannot  have  managed  so  meanly ;  q^QOpifimg  excludes  m«an- 
fie;^  ;  q}(fOpifAmg  is  no  navov(^m*  Nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  (pqofiimg  occur  in  a  low  sense ;  it  is  not  versutus, 
but  prudens.  Compare  Luke  12:  42:  tig  iaztp^  x.t.X.  ;  here  it 
is  manifestly  used  m  its  good  sense,  for  Jesus  says  afterwards : 
liOHogiog,  x.r.X.  In  Matt.  25 :  8,  the  five  wise  virgins  are  at 
ipQoifi/Mi^  who  waited  for  the  bridegroom^  and  were  ready  at  the 
right  time.  The  Lord  recommends  aQovfjaig  in  Matt.  10 :  16 : 
jlre^^e  ovp  g^^oi^i/ioi  dg  ol  Stpeig  xal  (not  aXka,  for  the  (pgoniaig 
IS  not  the  antithesis  of  axeQouotrjg^  any  more  than  prudentia  and 
inte^ritas)  aHiQato^  tig  al  neQtareQou.  In  Rom.  11 :  25,  and  12 : 
16,  it  is  true,  (pQovifMi  stands  in  the  signification  of  self  con" 
ceUedy  but  there  the  bad  sense  is  expressed  by  means  of  the  sub- 
joined noQ  iavTotg.  When,  therefore,  the  oixodeanottig  says, 
q^QOififioag  inoitioev,  this  can  never  be  translated  by,  callide, 
versute  egit,  but  by,  prudenter  et  integre  egit. 

This  exposition  is  further  confirmed  by  the  subject  itself.  In 
the  usual  acceptation  there  is  not  a  grain  of  wisdom  exhibited, 
(granting,  that  q^QOPt^aig  could  signify  astutia,  prudence  without 
rectitude,)  rather  a  silliness,  bordering  on  the  inconceivable. 
It  were  indeed  almost  ludicrous  to  represent  so  superficial  an 
intrigue  as  a  master-stroke  of  prudence,  especially  as  the  whole 
trick  must  be,  according  to  v.  8,  even  already  revealed.  Ac- 
cording to  our  view,  however,  a  true  (pqovriaig  is  manifested : 
the  steward  effects  two  objects  at  one  stroke — he  makes  to  the 
lord,  whom  he  openly  confesses  to  have  been  injured,  a  restUu^ 
turn  in  some  sort,  since  the  debtors,  perhaps,  were  not  able  to 
pay ;  protects  his  lord  against  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exer- 
cises compassion  towards  men  in  the  utmost  embarrassment ; 
moves  the  feelings  of  both  creditor  and  debtors,  who,  should  it 
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come  to  an  extremity,  were  in  danger,  according  to  MatL 
18 :  25,  of  being  sold  with  wives  and  children  into  slavery.  la 
short,  be  secured  the  hearts  as  well  of  his  lord  as  of  his  debtors, 
and  laid  them  under  obligations  to  himself.  Supposing  he  had 
"wished  to  play  a  deceitful  part,  he  could  by  no  means  know 
-whether  these  debtors  would  unite  with  him  in  it ;  and  still  less, 
■were  the  trick  successful,  could  he  with  so  much  certainty 
say:  syptop,  ti  fioiria<o,  tfa  df^mrzai  fie  slg  tovg  oixovg  avzmv. 
How  could  he  be  so  sure,  that  his  accomplices  would  not  yet 
desert  him  in  his  misery,  and  repeat  to  him  the  weil-knowD 
ovorbBiX    (Matt.  27:  5.) 

Whoever  considers  v.  8,  will  remark,  that  it  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  what  precedes,  that  no  one  can,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  the  owner  had  expressed  this  svbsequerd  to  bis 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  transaction :  it  is  no  after 
reflection,  but  the  immediate  expression  of  joyful  surprise.  "On 
q^oviftmg  inoiijffev  must  not,  with  Luther  and  Fr.  v.  Meyer,  be 
translated,  "  that  he  had  managed  wisely,"  but,  "  that  he  did 
wisely,"  quod  ad  meliorem  frugem  redibat,  that  be  returned  to 
this  wise  course ;  by  which,  without  being  obliged  to  resort  to  a 
new  act  of  unrighteousness,  he  so  securely  delivered  himself,  by 
means  of  the  wisdom  of  fieiavouiA 

The  correctness  of  this  exposition  is  farther  established  by  the 
whole  epilogue,  which  undeniably  sounds  as  if  the  preceding  re- 
presentation of  conduct  were  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 
No  one  who  reads  on  from  v.  9,  without  looking  back,  certainly 
can  deny  this  impression.  The  xayco  (Luther  and  Fr,  v.  Meyer 
transfer  this  xa/,  as  it  seems  to  me  incorrectly,  at  least  insignifi- 
cantly, to  the  end,  "  and  I  say  unto  you  also")  must  be  under- 
stood :  /  also  say  unto  you,  and  this  '*  I  also"  refers  back  to  the 
rich  owner  and  his  inouvelvy  and  must  signify :  As  the  owner 
found  the  conduct  of  the  oixovofiog  praiseworthy,  and  conse- 
quently in  his  heart  desired  the  exhibition  of  such  conduct  in  erery 
one  in  like  circumstances,  so  do  1  also  here  express  this  wish, 
and  give  this  counsel :  Ye  publican-disciples,  make  to  yourselves 
friends  with  the  unrighteous  mammon,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
aXXoTQiov  xa]  iXax^^atov  reference  is  had  to  the  cxtjifai  cuWcik. 
The  ex  is  thereby  significftit :  it  is  a  material  out  ofy  and  there 
is  embraced  in  it  the  thought,  let  ^o  the  mammon  and  make 
to  yourselves  ovt  o/*the  same, — i.  e.  tv  t^  agfuvcu  xai  na^adtdiwai 
avToVy — friends. 

This  interpretation  is  also  recommended  by  the  characUr  of 
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the  particular  hearers  of  Jesus,  by  the  circumstances  and  habits 
of  thought  peculiar  to  publicans.  In  liike  3 :  13,  advice  is 
given  to  them,  which  opens  to  us  a  view  of  their  inner  man.  In 
Matt  9 :  10,  we  have,  nolXol  teXmvcu  xou  afAagtiaXoi ;  in 
11 :  19,  it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  is  teXatvmv  (pllog  xal 
i/AOQiiaX^p ;  18:  17,  the  Lord  says  to  the  brother  often  reproved 
and  yet  continuing  obstinate,  IcTrco  <50i  mane^  idvwog  xai 
6  tBXdivfig ;  21:  31,  ozi  xoi  oi  teXoovai  xai  ai  nogpai 
fiQodfovai,  H,tX  In  brief,  publicans  were  held  to  be  the  refuse 
of  mankind,  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  people  ;  and  no  class  could 
more  deeply  feel  than  they,  the  fleeting  nature  of  every  thing 
temporal,  and  the  duty  of  restitution,  or,  where  this  was  no  longer 
possible,  the  benevolent  expenditure  of  present  means.  For 
this  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  Zaccheus ;  and  as  he,  Luke  19  :  8, 
80  ioyfully  recognized  this  first  chief  duty  as  his  own,  so  Christ 
replied,  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house !  If  we  rishtly 
apprehend  the  publicans  of  that  time,  we  think  the  parable  of 
the  Saviour  addressed  to  publicans  who  would  become  Chris* 
tiansy  must  have  taken  such  a  course  as  that  indicated ;  it  seems 
to  us  we  are  bound  to  take  this  view  of  it ;  otherwise  we  should 
certainly  be  alarmed  at  the  result  which  must  follow,  according 
to  the  usual  interpretation. 

This  interpretation  is  farther  recommended  by  its  facility  and 
comprefhensibility.  On  the  usual  sense  assigned  to  the  parable, 
it  is  truly  wonderful  that  the  disciples  did  not  say.  Master, 
explain  to  us  this  parable  1  We  must  probably  look  upon 
those  who  followed  the  Lord  at  that  time^  as  not  more  capable 
than  the  most  intelligent  members  of  our  own  churches ;  and, 
verily,  the  best  instructed  of  them  have  hitherto  been  perplexed, 
and  after  a  statement  of  the  ordinary  interpretation,  have 
thought  that  the  whole  could  be  very  easily  and  dangerously 
misunderstood,  and  already,  many  a  base  man  may  have  had 
recourse  to  this  parable.  Moreover,  were  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Pharisees,  ever  lying  in  wait  to  catch  every  syllable  of 
our  Lord's  words, — as  would  certainly  be  the  case  with  such  a  dis* 
course,  understood  as  it  has  usually  been  to  this  time  in  number- 
less assemblies, — would  have  stepped  up  and  said,  Verily,  thou 
preachest  strange  morals !  Shall  we  not  still  say  that  thou  art 
a  Samaritan,  a  corrupter  of  the  people,  and  hast  a  devil  % 
Instead  of  this,  they  content  themselves  with  an  ixfivxTtjQi^sip  ; 
f.  e.  magistrum  deridebant.  If  the  householder  were  intended 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  publicans  as  somewhat  not  merely /gura- 
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Hve^  but  also  typical^  then  must  there  djipeor  in  hhn  also  a 
iiaX6f  rij  and  a  rharisee  would  probably  have  done  rightly,  if 
he  had  cast  up  to  the  Saviour  such  cunniuf;  as  mere  prudent 
forethought  about  the  future ;  this  would  indeed  be  tx>o  firlaring, 
and  for  a  publican  rather  dangerous  than  edifying  doctrine, 
and*  after  so  frivolous  an  introduction  must  probably  excite  in 
the  new  disciples  not  a  warfare  with  sin,  but  the  greatest  fiee- 
dom  of  living. 

Thus  far  all  is  clear,  and  no  one,  I  hope,  will  be  aUe  to  saj, 
that  there  exists  nothing  in  the  text  of  a  restitution  by  the 
steward.  Yet  this  all  seems  to  be  overtiirown  again  by  the 
remark  of  Christ  in  verse  8 :  oti  ol  vloi  tov  al&fogy  x.tX,  ao* 
cording  to  which  the  steward  is  yet  again  reckoned  among 
the  children  of  this  world,  and  the  ^ve  signification  of 
gfQwifiag  fails  in  the  q)qoftfMiriQoi.  Let  us  ^camine  the  verse 
closely. 

If  we  ttan^ate,  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light,  the  proposition,  as  Henke  and  others  harve 
remarked,  is  in  no  wise  true.  One  will  remedy  this  by  restrict- 
ing the  elg  trjv  yspec^  iavt&f  to  the  first  member  of  the  sentence : 
they  are  wiser  in  their  worldly  sphere  ;  but  that  thofig;ht  is  ao 
very  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  from  its  triviality,  it  seems 
altogether  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.  We  would  not 
enter  the  pulpit  with  this  lesson  of  instruction,  that  an  old 
practised  thief  understands  pilfering  better  than  the  honest  man ! 
Moreover,  the  reference  of  the  eig  rr^v  ye^eaf,  x.rJL,  to  the  firat 
member  alone  is  an  obvious  violence.  Whoever  would  blaoie 
an  interpreter  for  attaching  this  adjection  to  the  lad  member  of 
the  sentence,  tirom  which  would  then  proceed  this  sense :  the 
children  of  this  world  are  more  prudent  than  the  children  ei 
light  in  their  (spiritual)  sphere,  Caiaphas  wiser  than  Stephen, 
would  thenterily  bestow  very  questionable  praise  oo  the  vkig 
tov  qiatthg. 

The  only  correct  exposition  is  probably  that  which  applies 
the  eig  tijr  ytvBar  Xdlfx>th  members;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  so  arbitrary 
as,  by  most  expositors,  eig  t)^  for  h  t§.    How  is  this  justified  1 

reveic  is  race,  generation,  Anh  ^A^gakfi  tmg  Javid  Terco! 
6exariaaaQBg,  Matt.  1 :  17 ;  then  the  race  of  men  now  livings 
av  fiij  noQikdn  rj  ysveot  avrrj^  Matt.  24 :  34 ;  finally,  above  all, 
a  species,  i.  e.  a  class,  as  Luther  has  translated  Matt.  12 :  39 : 
yewea  nopriQa  not  (loixaXlg^  Mark  9  :  19 :  &  yefia  imarog. 

Who,  now,  are  the  t^ldi  tiA  alAwog  ffoirop  and  the  vioi  vai 
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qtmtog  1  The  statem^  of  the  Lord  bas  throughout  a  concealed 
iroDj  towards  the  Pharisees^  who  stood  near,  and  against  every- 
thing disyo^v^op^  OTi  ovzog  afio^toXovg  nf^oadixBrui  xcu  awBaOiu 
aizoig^  15  :-2«  These  children  of  light  are  the  Pharisees,  whom 
Jesus,  Luke  18:  9,  sq.,  calls  the  nmoi^^otag  i(piavTo£gy  the 
diHcUovg  xou  H^ov&eyovvTQts  t4nni  ioutovg,  those  in  respect  to  whom 
be  says,  John  9 :  36  :  yi&avt  on  oi  fAti  ^XinortBg  ^Un^oai  (L  e., 
(p^ftftoi  Yivnnai)  mu  ol  ^kenoptsg  (viol  tov  qicitog)  tvq^Xol 
yivtavtai.  In  brief,  thQ  children  of  light  are  those  who  conceive 
themselves  to  be  such  and  so  promtdge^  to  whom  under  the  Old 
Testament  economy  a  sufficiency  of  light  had  been  offered,  who 
daily  had  to  do  with  this  light  in  their  instructions  to  the  people, 
but  yet  were  no  children  of  light,  co(po\  xal  avrejoiy  Matt.  11 :  25. 

Hence  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  children  of  this  world 
are  the  publicans,  and  those  like  them,  out  of  whose  circle  the 
disciples  themselves  were  selected,  those  mjnwi  etc  the  fit<oxol 
tq^  nvevfiau,  who  took  to  heart  the  eternal  wisdom  of  the 
Gospel,  because  they  felt  it  necessary  to  their  life.  K  we  bring 
together  the  beautiful  sense  of  thb  verse,  which  now  begins  to 
appear,  the  translation  must  be  something  like  this :  The  chil- 
dren of  this  world  (publicans  and  the  like,  grown  up  in  the  life 
of  this  world)  xtfbraxded  as  worldlings)  are  moie  prudent  than 
the  (self-conceited)  children  of  light, — tig  %iip  yeptaf  iavtmv 
(with  exact  rendering  of  the  elg\  in  respect  to  their  estate,  L  e., 
their  religious  and  moral  state,  their  sinful  corruption,  con^ 
demnation,and  need  of  salvation,  and  are  consequently  the  more 
inclined  and  ready  to  come  over  to  Him  who  is  Light  and 
Life,  and  imparts  to  every  one  who  seeks  in  earnest 

This  exposition*  before  which  all  former  difficulties  vanish, 
is  not  affected,  as  every  one  sees  without  being  reminded,  by  the 
fact  that  the^  steward^  v.  5,  confesses  himself  guilty,  nor  by  v.  8, 
in  which  he  is  called  oIk*  t^g  adwiag,  for  he  had  been  an  adutog. 
Interpreters  have  bothered  themselves  greatly  to  ascertain  why 
fULfMivag  has  the  a(i|junct  alknia :  Schreiter  more  than  all ;  yet  has 
he,  in  this  word,  found  only  caducitas  et  fragilitas  and  adhered 
to  them;  certdnly  most  arbitrarily.  We  might  solve  this 
problem  briefly  thus :  Ml  riches,  thoug/U  of  and  spoken  of  as 
[iafAnvagyis  connected  with  an  a^^nia;  elsevmUd  it  cease 
to  be  fia/Ac^pag,  and  toould  rather  be  nXovtog.  The  pos- 
session itself,  we  would  say  in  opposition  to  Olshausen,  is 
|io  sin,  but,  as  fistfwrig,  is  in  every  ca3e  and  always  sin. 

Wfre  we  ta  give  the  tenor  of  the  parable,  according  to  all 
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that  has  passed,  we  should  take  a  special  Tiew  of  it,  and  per- 
haps superscribe  it  thus:  The  necessity  of  restitution  and 
respective  benevolent  expenditure  of  unrighteous  gains ^  in  order 
to  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  acquisition  of  its 
heavenly  riches. 

It  is  the  highest  wish  of  the  author  of  this  attempt,  as  well  as 
of  many  of  his  official  brethren,  that  this  essay^be  subjected  to 
a  rigid  criticism,  and  that  it  be  ascertained  that  his  pen  has  been 
guided  by  no  desire  to  say  something  new,  hot  by  a  longing 
aAer  truth  and  purity. 


ARTICLE   X. 

The  Education  of  Indigent  Young  Men  for  the  Ministry. 

By  Prof.  J.  Bl  Sturter^t,  of  Illinois  CoUege,  JackflonTine,  DL 

This  is  confessed  by  all  to  be  a  subject  of  great  importance  : 
and  yet  it  is  one  upon  which  the  public  mind  is  at  the  present 
time  greatly  unsettled.  It  is  one,  therefore,  upon  which  discus- 
sion is  not  only  admissible,  but  in  a  high  degree  necessary. 
There  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  indications  that  the  princi- 
ples of  the  subject  have  not  hitherto  been  well  understood,  and 
that  in  the  practical  arrangements  hitherto  adopted  all  is  not 
right.  It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since  the  organization  c^ 
the  American  Education  Society.  After  having  been  in  opera- 
tion ten  years,  its  machinery  had  become  so  far  encumbered  br 
excessive  friction,  that  a  thorough  renMkleling  was  deemed 
indispensable.  Such  a  remodeling  was  projected,  and  car- 
ried into  execution,  with  all  the  disinterested  and  fervent 
piety,  and  all  the  executive  energy  of  the  lamented  Cornelius. 
After  a  lapse  of  about  fifteen  years  more,  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  which  period  it  operated  with  a  great  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  power,  we  find  that  again  a  convention  of  its  friende 
is  called,  to  save  the  whole  enterprise  from  utter  extinction. 
The  extent  of  this  danger  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
remarks  of  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  in  his  able  article  ^*  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  education  societies,"  (Bib.  Rep.  Oct  1842,  page  445.) 
^  Its  annual  resources  since  1835  have  been  dimimshetA  more 
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than  half.  The  number  admitted  to  its  patronage  during  the 
last  year,  was  but  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  (he  number 
so  admitted  in  1838.  Such  a  falling  off  in  the  means  and  con- 
sequent usefulness  of  this  institution  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  country.  Noneof  its  sister  charities 
has  been  so  crippled.  The  business  arrangements  of  the  com- 
munity are  no  worse  now  than  they  were  three  or  four  years 
ago.  •  Yet  the  society  has  steadily  declined  in  its  means  of  ful- 
filling its  engagements." 

The  convention  above  referred  to  appointed  an  able  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  whole  system  of  the  society,  and  suggest 
such  modifications  as  they  might  think  called  for.  In  the  wis- 
dom of  that  committee  we  repose  great  confidence :  and  yet  we 
cannot  but  regard  the  present  as  a  most  auspicious  occasion  for 
the  free  and  full  exhibition  of  all  the  principles  which  the  case 
involves.  Past  experience  should  surely  teach  us  caution.  The 
supply  of  the  church  with  an  intelligent  and  evangelical  min- 
istry is  an  object  of  too  much  importance  to  be  trifled  with;  and 
the  consequences  of  another  failure  in  constructing  our  system 
may  be  very  serious.  We  must  endenvor  now  to  discover  all  the 
causes  which  have  produced  past  embarrassments,  and  if  possible 
to  avoid  them.  As  Christian  men  we  must  listen  to  every  sug- 
gestion from  every  quarter,  we  must  endeavor  to  divest  our  minds 
of  long  chtrished  and  perhaps  popular  prejudices,  and  to  view  a 
question  confessedly  of  great  and  peculiar  diflSculty  with  true 
christian  candor.  We  revere — American  Christians  ever  will  re-* 
vere — the  founders  and  early  advocates  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society.  Nor  is  that  enough  to  say  of  them.  Their  record 
is  on  high,  and  the  world  is  already  reaping  a  rich  harvest,  as 
^  fruits  of  their  labors  in  this  very  department.  It  is  well  for 
millions  that  the  question.  What  would  have  been  the  religious 
condition  of  our  country  at  the  present  time,  had  the  American 
Education  Society  never  existed  1  is  one  of  speculation,  not  of 
experience.  Still  it  is  no  disparagement  of  those  men  to  say, 
that  they  did  not  know  without  experience,  what  can  only  be 
learned  by  experience.  Let  us  not  fail  to  profit  by  all  the  les- 
sons which  their  labors  have  taught  us:  and  if  there  are  any 
false  principles  incorporated  in  the  superstructure  which  they 
reared,  let  not  our  reverence  for  them  prevent  our  discerning 
and  removing  them. 

What,  then,  are  Ihe  causes  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the 
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mefuloess  of  the  American  EdueatioB  Smetj,  and  inrolred  il 
in  repeatecl  embaiTaasments  i 

We  shall  at  present  insist  only  on  two— partly  because  we 
believe  these  two  to  have  been  mainly  at  fault  in  producing  the 
past  reverses  of  the  society,  and  partly  because  others  have  been 
so  ably  set  forth  by  other  writers  on  thesul^ject,  as  to  require  no 
fiirther  illustration.* 

The  first  o(  these  is— that  the  American  Educatioii  Society, 
in  common  with  other  kindred  Associations,  has  aumiraged 
ymUh  premaiurdy  to  make  choice  of  the  ministry  as  their  profes^ 
siofij  and  to  devote  themselves  to  U  by  a  solemn  pubUc  religume 
fledge.  This  practice  we  believe  to  be  unwise  in  itseU^  prejo* 
dicial  to  the  enterprise  in  which  the  education  societies  are  eo- 
gaged,  and  attended  with  no  small  danger  to  the  church.  We 
shdl  now  endeavor  to  giveov  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

1.  The  practice  is  in  obvious  violation  of  those  principles 
which  experience  has  established,  as  applicable  in  all  analogous 
cases.  Who  does  not  see  the  impropriety  of  selecting  our  fu- 
ture judges,  governors,  legislators,  and  other  public  officers  while 
they  are  yet  lads  in  the  grammar-school  ?  Who  does  not  feel 
that  if  for  any  reason  we  were  to  be  induced  to  do  so,  we  should 
commit  errors  for  which  no  adrantages  of  future  appropria&e 
training  could  ever  compensate  1  And  can  then  the  church 
without  danger  select  those,  who  are  to  hold  her  highest  office 
and  sustain  her  highest  responsibilities,  both  with  reference  to 
her  internal  wdfore,  and  her  aggressive  action  upon  the  world, 
from  the  lads  of  our  academies  and  the  members  of  the  fresh- 
man classes  in  our  colleges?  Will  any  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  educating  them  expressly  for  her  service,  justify  her 
in^violating  so  obvious  a  dictate  of  general  expediency  1 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  their  being  educated  for  the 
ministry,  does  not  oblige  the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  li> 
eense  and  ordain  them.  True — but  how  rare  the  occurrence  that 
one  is  rejected !  The  ecclesiastical  bodies  regard  such  a  candi* 
date  as  having  almost  acquired  a  ri^ht  to  licensure,  by  his  long, 
self-denying,  and  persevering  pursuit  of  it.  Besides,  they  were 
long  aso  examined  and  approved  by  wise  and  good  men.  TbejF 
have  aU  along  been  under  the  watch  and  instruction  of  good 

*  Bib.  Bep.  Oct.  1842,  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwazds  and  New  Bag- 
buider,Jan.  1843. 
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men,  and  no  reproach  has  ever  come  upon  their  character. 
They  have  been  passed  along  from  one  stage  of  their  education 
to  another,  much  as  travellers  are  transferred  from  one  convey- 
ance to  another,  by  simply  exhibiting  their  certificates  of  pay- 
ment, and  when  found  veraed  in  the  various  branches  of  learning 
required,  their  licensure  is  practically  treated  as  almost  a  matter 
of  course,  provided  that  in  due  time  they  make  their  application. 
'2,  This  practice  does  actually  and  inetniably  mifvdtice  into 
the  ministry  y  many  vAo  are  not  called  of  God  to  that  office^  and 
from  thir  source  result  some  of  the  severest  embarrassments  which 
fress  the  enterprise.  It  is  admitted  that  God  has:  given  to  every 
man  talents  to  serve  the  church  in  some  capacity  usefully  anil 
honorably ;  and  that  the  talents  of  one  individual,  of  whatever 
kind  or  degree,  are  as  truly  required  to  be  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Ood  as  those  of  another.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow 
that  every  man  is  qualified  for  the  Christian  ministry,  or  can  be- 
come so  by  any  possible  training ;  nor  even  that  every  man  of 
sound  judgment,  common-sense,  and  respectable  aptitude  far 
acquiring  scholastic  learning,  is  of  course  called  to  that  solemn 
and  responsible  office.  He  may  still  lack  those  certain  quali- 
ties, which  are  indispensable  to  render  him  an  edifying  pobUe 
teacher,  or  an  efficient,  influential,  and  successful  pastor.  Can  it 
then  be  predicted  with  any  degree  of  certain^  of  the  youth 
in  college  or  in  the  academy,  whether  he  will  be  foood 
to  possess  those  qualities  or  not  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  question 
which  can  only  be  decided  when  the  character  is  mature,  nor 
even  then  with  any  certain^,  till  it  has  been  put  to  the  test  of 
experience  among  the  realities  of  active  hfe  1  Orant  then  that 
your  examining  committee  is  wise  and  faithful  to  any  suppo- 
sable  extent ;  £ey  must  often  recommerxi  those  who  will  not 
in  the  end  prove  useful  in  the  ministry.  To  be  secured  against 
the  frequent  commission  of  such  errors^  they  must  be  en£>wed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  Nor  can  this  evil  be  obviated  by  any 
degree  of  strictness  on  their  part  Suppose  even  that  you  adopt 
a  standard  so  high,  and  adhere  to  it  so  rigidly,  that  half  the  ap- 
applicants  are  rejected :  the  evil  we  apprehend  would  not  be 
remedied.  The  evil  seems  to  lie  in  an  attempt  to  make  up  a 
judgment  in  a  case,  in  which  the  materials  of  an  intelligent  de- 
cision do  not  enst ;  and  we  should  still  expeet  to  find  among  the 
admitted  many  who  would  never  become  useful  ministers,  and 
many  among  the  rejected  whose  ^mkistratiooa  might  have 
proved  a  blessing  to  thousands. 
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What,  then,  roust  he  the  effect  of  this  mode  of  selecting  and 
educating  young  men  for  the  mioistnr  f  What,  upon  the  camfi- 
dates  themselves?  What,  ultimately,  on  the  education  society 
and  on  the  church  ?  A  young  man  selected  b  pious  and  con- 
scientious ;  he  has  acted  all  alon^  as  he  should  do  under  high 
religious  considerations.  He  considers  himself  under  the  solem- 
nity of  a  TOW  to  God  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry.  He 
treats  the  question  as  forever  settled,  and  refuses  tO'  listen  for  a 
moment  to  any  suggestion  leading  in  any  other  direction :  he 
eren  regards  it  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil.  We  think  this  is 
not  OTer-stated :  the  experience  of  the^  greater  portion  of  all 
those  who  have  been  educated  specifically  for  the  ministry  by  the 
aid  of  the  church,  will,  we  think,  fully  confirm  it.  Still  it  cannot 
be  by  any  means  certain  that  this  man  is  after  all  called  of  God 
to  the  ministry.  It  is  a  matter  of  devout  gratitude  that  a  large 
portion  of  those  who  have  been  thus  educated,  have  been  found 
on  trial  te  be  in  a  good  degree  qualified  for  their  work.  Among 
them,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  not  a  yer^  few, 
who,  with  a  souodiand  thorough  religious  character,  are  still  not 
such  ministers  as  the  church  wants.  And  though  neither  the 
college  instructor,  the  education  society,  nor  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  could  be  expected  to  discover  the  error,  the  church  aod 
the  community  judge  by  experience  and  cannot  long  remsun 
ignorant  of  it.  Such  men  soon  find  their  services  not  acceptable, 
and  not  in  demand :  the^  are  unemployed.  They  still  feel  them- 
selves pledged  to  the  mmistry,  and  their  hearts  are  in  it :  they 
are  forbidden  by  taste,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  community,  to  retire  from  the  sacred  office,  and  sopport  them- 
selves by  secular  pursuits.  Their  prospects  for  life,  it  Dwst  be 
admitted,  are  gloomy  and  disheartening.  Bat  they  do  not 
suffer  alone.  The  community  suffers  deeply  with  them.  The 
ministry  goes  begging,  and  suffers  degradation  in  the  popular 
esteem.  The  education  society  falls  into  disrepute.  It  b  charged 
with  educating  incompetent  men ;  or  it  is  concluded  that  any 
such  effort  is  unnecessary :  as  it  begins  to  be  believed,  that  we 
have  already  more  ministers  than  we  need. 

What  discerning  man  has  failed  to  notice  that  eyery  one  of 
Aese  effects  is  distmctly  discernible  at  the  present  time,  in  all 
that  portion  of  our  country  which  has  been  the  main  field  of  the 
American  Education  Society's  operations  1  Is  not  the  number 
of  candidates  in  readiness  for  any  vacant  place,  and  their  zeal 
to  obtain  it^  such  as  to  make  the  impression  that  the  ministry  is 
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filled  up  >;vith  mere  place-seekers— hanging  on  the  church  for  a 
living  1  This  inference  is  made  with  the  more  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  said  the  West  is  in  a  state  of  deplorable  destitution } 
and  why  do  not  those  who  are  here  wanting  places  go  and  sup- 
ply those  destitutions  1  To  this  question  we  should  be  disposed 
to  make  answer  by  asking  another — Why  does  not  the  vacant 
parish  in  the  New  England  or  Middle  States  settle  the  first  man 
who  offers  1  or  any  one  whom  they  have  heard  and  rejected, 
and  of  whom  they  have  said,  Why  does  he  not  go  to  the  West, 
instead  of  looking  for  a  place  here?  It  would  probably  be  re* 
plied,  that  he  is  not  the  man/or  them.  Then  all  parties  may  rest 
assured,  that  he  is  not  the  man  for  the  West  nor  for  the  foreign 
Mission.  The  man  who  will  not  do  for  a  settled  regular  parish, 
will  not  do  for  a  Missionary.  Is  he  then  the  man  for  the 
Christian  ministry  ? 

Now  what  must  be  the  effect  of  multiplying  in  the  most 
efficient  churches  of  our  country  such  an  unemployed  aiid  place- 
seeking  clergy  ?  Must  it  not  degrade  the  ministry  in  popular 
esteem,  and  greatly  depreciate  its  influence  ?  And  must  it  not 
•inevitably  bring  the  object  of  the  education  society  into  disre- 
pute ?  Will  the  churches  continue  to  make  efforts,  and  practise 
self-denial  in  raising  up  ministers,  while  a  vacant  parish  is  sure ' 
to  be  sought  by  scores  of  applicants  ?  We  are  aware  that  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  Societies 
have  contributed  something  to  swell  the  number  of  unemployed 
ministers.  But  this  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  account  of 
what  is  taking  place.  The  vast  fields  of  the  West  are  v^hite 
already  to  the  harvest,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  true  that  the  truly 
faithful,  devoted,  and  gifted  minister  of  Christ,  could  not  find 
here  his  food  and  raiment  sure.  While  the  resources  of  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  have  been  curtailed,  the  number  of 
Western  churches  able  and  willing  to  sustain  a  minister  in  some 
sort  without  missionary  aid  has  greatly  increased.  If  the  un- 
employed minister  had  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  in  his 
work,  which  we  witness  in  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  mer- 
chant, or  the  mechanic,  he  would  not  sit  down  all  the  day  idle, 
concluding  that  no  man  hath  hired  him,  till  he  had  first  thrown 
himself  upon  the  wave  of  emigration,  to  see  whether  God  had 
not  a  work  for  him  to  do  in  the  vast  opening  fields  of  the  west. 

Nor  are  we  unaware  that  the  fact,  that  a  mmister  is  uneroplojr- 
ed,  is  not  of  itself  proof,  either  that  he  is  not  qualified  for  bis 
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work,  or  that  he  is  not  willing  to  go  wherever  hisMaster  calls  him. 
We  admit  that,  to  any  general  conclusions  of  this  sort,  circam- 
aMinces  must  make  many  honorable  exccftions.  And  it  woaU 
be  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  with  us,  that  our  language  oq 
this  point  should  wound  the  feelings  of  any  such  brotber  in  the 
ministry.  Still  we  maintain  that  our  principle  is  in  general  a 
correct  one.  The  existence  of  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
ministers  in  any  of  our  churches,  does  degrade  the  ministry,  fa^ 
reducing  it  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  mere  place-seeking,  aDd  it 
does  destroy  all  energy  in  the  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of 
ministers  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  world. 

In  reply  to  all  this,  it  is  said  the  evil  lies  in  ^  education  of 
incompetent  men,  and  in  their  introduction  into  the  ministry. 
This  is  readily  conceded.  But  again  we  contend  that  the  mode 
of  effort  which  the  church  has  been  pursuing  in  reference  to  this 
object,  tends  directly  and  ijievUabty  to  such  a  result.  The 
church  has  been  selecting  her  ministers,  not  from  men  of  ma- 
ture years  and  ripe  attamments,  and  after  some  experience  of 
their  ability  to  edify,  but  from  the  freshman  classes  in  our  col- 
leges— nay,  worse  than  this,  from  the  preparatory  classes  in  ov 
grammar  schools.  We  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say,  that 
among  materials  so  crude,  untried,  and  undeveloped,  no  com- 
mittee— no  human  sagacity,  can  select  the  candidates  for  such  an 
office  as  the  Christian  ministry,  without  liability,  nay,  certainty^ 
of  numerous  and  great  blunders.  We  said  the  church  has  been 
selecting  her  ministers,  her  ministers  in  this  way — we  mistake, 
she  has  in  this  way  selected  and  trained  up  ministers,  but  when 
trained  she  is  vexed  and  disgusted  that  she  often  finds  them  such 
as  she  will  not  employ. 

And  yet  here  they  are,  in  the  ministry — the  vows  of  God — 
the  solemn  obligations  of  thor  ordination,  which  they  can  never 
forget— are  on  them,  and  yet  the  church  rejects  their  services. 
They  tee\  that  they  are  supernumerary,  perhaps  that  they  are  a 
-burden  and  .a  clog.  Is  not  a  system  which  tends  to  such  results 
-erroneous?  Does  it  not  require  reformation  1  Does  not  the 
requiring  of  the  untrained  youth  of  sixteen,  m  the  very  first  stage 
of  his  studies,  to  pledg;e  his  life  to  the  mimstiy,  tend  inevitably 
to  -this  result  1    Let  wise  men  judge. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  worst  form  of  the  eviL  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  cases  are  not  entirely  wanting,  (though  it  is 
lioped  they  are  rare,)  of  those  who  on  completing  mw  prepar- 
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atory  studies  under  a  pledge  of  the  Christian  ministry,  have 
found  that  they  had  really  no  heart  for  the  work.  Slill  their 
word  is  pledged  in  circumstances  of  great  solemnity :  the  ex- 
pectations  of  many  pious  friends  are  excited ;  if  they  draw  back, 
if  they  forsake  the  ministry,  and  devote  themselves  to  any  other 
profession,  they  will  be  regarded  as  traitors  to  religion — as 
having  disappomted  cherish^  hopes,  and  wasted  the  resources 
of  the  church,  bestowed  for  the  sacred  purpose  of  raising  up  a 
learned  and  pious  ministry.  In  such  a  position  thev  cannot  bear 
to  place  themselves,  or  to  violate  such  assumedf  obligations. 
While,  therefore,  they  are  conscious  that  they  have  no  heart  for 
the  ministry,  they  suppress  all  their  reluctance  under  the  pres- 
sure of  their  hastily  assumed  pledges,  and  the  church  is  burdened, 
in  these  cases,  with  a  worldly  and  heartless  ministry — and 
surely  there  is  no  greater  burden  she  can  be  made  to  bear. 

3.  The  popularity  of  the  Ediicaiion  Society  suffers  greatly 
from  the  f act ^  that  those  who  have  assumed  this  pledge  not  tm- 
frequendy  turn  aside  to  other  professions.  Suppose  that  the 
class  of  persons  last  described  decide  differently,  as  not  unfre- 
quently  they  do — ^suppose  they  yield  to  their  aversion  to  the 
ministry,  and  their  longing  for  some  profession  offering  a  better 
prospect  of  wealth  and  fame — who  has  not  witnessed  the  painful 
reyulsion  of  feeling  which  exhibits  itself  as  far  as  the  facts  are 
known  ?  Pious  fnends  and  supporters  of  the  Education  Socie^ 
are  grieved,  disheartened,  and  discouraged,  and  lose  at  once  a 
large  portion  of  their  attachment  to  the  cause :  they  distrust  the 
management  of  the  society,  and  their  confidence  is  often  shaken 
in  every  benevolent  enterprise.  The  cause  of  religion  itself 
suffers  oftentimes  a  deep  wound,  ungodly  men  exult  m  the  fall 
of  promising  youthful  j)iety,  and  taunt  the  church  with  the  hasty 
inference,  that  these  young  men  whom  they  are  educating  for 
the  ministry,  are  only  m  search  of  an  easy  way  to  get  a  living. 
We  have  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  those  who  have 
received  and  are  receiving  charitable  aid  in  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  and  we  assert  without  any  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion, that  no  inference  could  be,  as  a  general  nile,  more  false 
and  slanderous.  But  it  is  ec|ually  undeniable,  that  whenever  any 
youth  educated  for  the  ministry  has  turned  aside  to  a  secukur 
profession,  an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  irreligious  por- 
tion of  the  community,  deeplv  prejudicial  to  religion  itself: 
while  its  influence  on  the  whole  community  has  tended  to  para- 
lyse every  benevolent  and  religious  enterprise.  - 
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Still  we  sayiet  all  this  be  endured,  rather  than  the  church 
be  burdened  with  a  cold,  worldly,  self-seeking,  heartless,  reluc- 
tant ministry.  Let  no  man  enter  the  ministry  against  all  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  his  heart,  simply  because  he  has  been 
educated  for  that  purpose,  and  has  pledged  himself  to  that 
profession.  It  were  far  better  to  test  all  aspirants  to  the  sacred 
office,  as  Gideon  did  the  army  of  Israel,  even  till  but  three  hun- 
dred of  all  the  host  were  left  to  go  up  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord.  So  we  believe  all  would  say.  Why  then  place  a 
youth  in  circumstances  of  such  extreme  difficulty  and  trial  ? — 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  extreme  temptation  1  If  you  in- 
tend to  rely  on  nothing,  after  all,  but  his  love  to  Jesus  and  the 
souls  of  men  as  your  security  for  his  entering  the  sacred  office — 
if  you  desire,  after  all,  none  to  enter  the  ministry  who  are  not 
drawn  to  it  by  these  holy  attractions,  why  then  seek  another 
and  a  far  more  earthly  bond  1  Why  make  a  pledge  to  enter 
the  ministry,  assumed  in  one's  boyhood,  while  his  character  is 
yet  undeveloped,  his  views  but  narrow  and  limited,  and  his 
judgment  unformed,  the  condition  of  the  aid  you  give  him  1  If 
you  are  satisfied  to  rely  on  his  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  why 
seek  to  constitute  an  obligation  additional  to  that,  by  a  pledge 
to  you  and  to  the  church  i 

4.  We  object  again  to  the  practice  of  requiring  a  pledge^ to 
the  ministry,  because  it  invests  the  youth  so  pledged  with  respin- 
sibilities  which  he  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  prepared  to 
sustain.  The  lad  at  school  or  in  college,  who  has  been  selected 
for  the  sacred  office  by  his  own  solemn  publicly  expressed  con- 
viction of  duty,  and  the  judgment  of  wise,  good,  and  probably 
venerable  men,  and  who  is  deriving  his  support  from  the  sacred 
contributions  of  Christian  benevolence,  occupies  a  most  delicate 
and  unenviable  position.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  already  invest- 
ed, in  the  estimation  of  his  acquaintances  and  associates,  with  no 
small  portion  of  the  sanctity  of  the  sacred  office  itself.  He  is  in 
a  sense  set  apart  to  a  holy  use.  On  him  the  church  is  expend- 
ing resources  designed  only  to  be  employed  in  qualifying  men  to 
mmister  at  her  altar.  From  a  youth  thus  situated  is  expected 
little  less  of  gravity  in  conversation  and  propriety  in  deport- 
ment, than  from  those  who  are  actually  invested  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  ministry;  while  of  ready  and  cheerful  self- 
denial  and  uniform  humility,  much  mt)re  is  de(nanded,  than  even 
from  the  pastor  himself. 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  but  a  youth  in  age,  and  often  but  a 
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very  child  in  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  :  and  will 
seldom  be  found  capable  of  avoiding  entirely  the  follies  and  in- 
discretions which  belong  to  his  years.  Pious  and  sincere  he 
may  be — but  piety  does  not  make  the  Jjoy  a  man — nor  supply 
the  place  of  those  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  which  experience 
alone  can  teach.  What  wonder  then  if,  in  his  intercourse  with 
society,  we  find  unceasing  irritation  and  dissatisfaction  ?  What 
wonder  if  one  is  offended  with  his  dress,  another  with  his  levity, 
another  with  his  pride,  another  with  his  want  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  more  elegant  and  refined  circles  ?  And  what 
wonder  if  all  agree  together  in  expressing  their  amazement,  that 
the  education  society  should  think  of  making  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  of  such  a  youth  as  he  ?  The  truth  is,  he  is  placed  in  a 
false  position  in  reference  to  all  these  points  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  which  might  be  mentioned.  He  is  judged  by  a  standard 
wholly  unfair,  because  it  is  wholly  unsuited  to  his  years,  his 
previous  opportunities,  and  his  present  circumstances. 

The  difficulty  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  is  often  brought  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  very  extremes  of  society.  The  interest  which  is 
felt  in  one  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  churchy 
will  often  obtain  for  him  the  notice  of  the  wealthy  and  introduce 
him  to  the  circles  of  fastidious  refinement,  and  here  he  must  en- 
deavor to  be  at  home.  But  his  own  kindred  and  all  his  early 
friends  are  perhaps  found,  though  in  the  most  truly  respectable, 
yet  in  the  plainest  and  obscurest  walks  of  life.  To  these  scenes 
he  delights  to  retire  and  feel  at  home.  And  yet,  in  all  this 
variety  of  circumstances,  he  must  act  his  part  with  a  propriety 
and  consistency  such  tis  would  naturally  be  expected  of  one,  who 
in  a  few  years  is  to  be  clothed  in  all  the  dignity  and  responsi- 
bility of  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  And  is  it  wonderful  if  he 
often  fails  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  wonderful  that  he  so  often  in 
a  good  degree  succeeds  ? 

We  put  it  then  to  the  candor  of  our  readers,  is  it  not  to  be 
expected,  that  a  benevolent  enterprise  which  is  yearly  calling 
on  the  humblest  and  obscurest  Christian  to  contribute  his  mite 
to  its  aid,  and  is  yet  presenting  causes  of  irritation  like  thes*  in 
almost  every  parish  within  the  territory  upon  which  it  operates, 
will  rapidly  lose  the  affections  and  the  confidence  of  the  people? 
And  can  we  give  a  complete  account  of  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments of  our  education  societies,  till  we  have  allowed 
that  these  causes  have  had  a  large  share  in  producing  them  t 
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Does  not  everj  observing  friend  of  the  enterprise  bhnself  know 
many  indiriduals,  who  have  been  by  these  very  influences  en- 
tirely estranged,  and  even  rendered  hostile  1 

Nor  are  the  evils  of  this  false  standard  of  judgment  confined 
to  the  community — they  are  very  disastrous  to  the  young  men 
themselves.  Early  notoriety  is  always  dangerous  even  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances — but  such  a  notoriety  as  this  is 
pre-eminently  sa  Such  a  youth  is  not  only  an  object  of  mark- 
ed attention — but  he  is  so  while  in  a  false  and  unnatural  posi- 
tion.  The  effect  is  quite  (liferent  m  different  individuals,  but 
always,  we  fear,  more  or  less  injurious.  One  soon  learns  to  de* 
spair  of  pleasing  all,  and  resolves  to  please  himself.  He  be- 
comes rash  and  headstrong,  ungrateful  for  favors,  and  reckless 
of  the  public  consequences  of  his  own  conduct  Another  be- 
comes crushed  in  spirit  in  view  of  censures  heaped  upon  him 
unjustly,  and  broken-hearted  at  the  injury  which  the  cause  of 
Christ  sustains  on  his  account,  and  is  either  quite  discouraged, 
or,  m  his  efforts  to  please  all,  loses  his  own  mental  independence 
and  individuality.  Others  there  are  again,  we  rejoice  to  admit, 
who  have  either  had  the  good  sense  to  conform  their  Conduct  to 
these  circumstances,  difficult  as  they  were,  or  who  have  been  so 
far  assisted  b^  the  grace  of  God,  as  to  pass  through  the  trial 
without  material  injury.  We  could  wish,  however,  that  these 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  are. 

Nor  are  these  evils  in  any  way  separable  from  the  existing 
constitution  of  our  education  societies.  They  result  directly 
from  selecting  our  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  and  holding 
them  up  to  the  world  as  such,  and  expending  upon  them  indi- 
dually,  funds  which  have  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
church  in  the  ministerial  office,  while  as  yet  they  are  not 
qualified,  either  by  age,  experience,  or  attainment,  to  abide  that 
standard,  by  whidi,  m  such  circumstancesi  their  conduct  is  sure 
to  be  estimated.  It  is  not  because  their  characters  are  pecu- 
liarly faulty,  or  even  because  they  are  not  peculiarly  excellent, 
but  because  more  is  demanded  than  can  be  reasonaUy  expected 
of  an  inexperienced  youth. 

6.  We  object  agam  to  the  pledge  to  the  ministry,  hecmue  U 
operates  injuriously  on  the  rdations  of  students  to  one  another ^ 
and  is  on  that  account  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  morality  and 
religion  in  our  colleges.  No  person  can  have  been  coaversant 
for  four  years  with  a  body  of  students,  a  portion  of  whom  are 
pledged  to  the  ministiy,  and  on  that  conditipii  receiving  the 
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aid  of  the  education  society,  without  observing  that  there  is 
another  class  of  students,  equally  needy,  equally  talented,  and 
many  of  whom  are  equally  pious,  and  do  ultimately  enter  the 
ministry,  whom  yet  no  persuasion  can  induce  to  apply  for  the 
aid  of  the  education  society.  They  shrink  from  it :  it  is  assum- 
ing responsibilities  for  which  they  feel  that  they  are  riot  prepared. 
They  perceive  the  disadvantages  and  embarrassments  of  that 
false  position  which  we  have  been  describing,  and  they  will 
not  incur  them.  They  will  submit  to  almost  any  inconvenien- 
ces and  hardships,  in  order  to  complete  their  education  without 
assuming  any  such  burden.  The  relations  of  these  two  classes 
of  students  to  one  another,  are  productive  of  unpleasant  and 
injurious  consequences.  To  those  who  are  not  aided,  the  pres- 
sure of  poverty  becomes  unnaturally  oppressive,  because  they 
see  those  whom  they  cannot  regard  as  more  worthy  than  them- 
selves, aided  and  relieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent 
and  the  pious,  while  they  are  left,  without  fault  of  their  own, 
to  bear  their  burdens  alone.  They  do  not  feel  that  their  unwil- 
lingness to  engage  to  become  ministers  of  the  gospel,  is  a  fault : 
on  the  contrary,  they  regard  the  engagements  into  which  their 
companions  have  entered,  as  rash,  hasty,  and  unwise.  Hence, 
this  class  of  students  are  very  apt  to  feel  themselves  deprived 
of  th^t  kind  and  sympathizing  regard,  which  it  would  be  natu- 
ral that  they  should  receive  from  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  receive  the  aid  of  the  edu- 
cation society,  are  brought  into  comparison  with  those  who  rely 
exclusively  on  their  own  resources,  and  honor  is  done  to  the 
latter,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  former.  Receiving  the  aid  of 
the  education  society,  he  bccorars  to  a  certain  extent,  a  degrada- 
tion in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of  the  students.  Those  who 
do  receive  it  are  watched  suspiciously,  and  their  influence  is  dimin- 
ished. We  do  not  consider  any  contempt  incurred  in  the  course  of 
unflinching  adhesion  to  Christian  principle,  as  an  evil  to  him 
who  is  called  to  bear  it :  but  a  degradation  of  standing,  incurred 
in  the  way  we  have  described,  by  so  important  a  body  of  young 
men  as  the  indigent  pious  students  of  our  colleges,  is  an  evil — 
it  is  prejudicial  to  the  religious  and  moral  interests  of  these 
institutions.  The  influence  of  such  young  men  in  college  is 
precious,  and  let  us  place  them  in  circumstances  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  their  exerting  it  to  the  utmost  extent  pos- 
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sible.  The  existing  system  of  the  American  Education  Society 
does  not,  we  are  persuaded,  place  them  in  such  circumstances ; 
but  deprives  our  colleges  of  no  small  portion  of  that  benign 
influence  which  they  would  otherwise  exert  upon  them. 

But  perhaps  in  reply  to  all  these  arguments,  it  will  bedenied, 
that  the  obligation  assumed  by  those  who  receive  aidy  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  pledge.  This  point,  then,  will  require  a  little  ex- 
amination. 

The  appropriations  of  the  American  Education  Society,  are 
made  quarterly  :  as  a  condition  of  receiving  each  appropriation, 
the  beneficiary  must  sign  a  declaration  in  the  following  words, 
or  an  equivalent,  viz  : 

^^  I  hereby  declare^  that  it  is  my  serious  futfose  to  devote  nif 
life  to  the  Christian  ministry.  A.  B. 

What  then  is  the  true  import  and  impression  of  this  transact 
tion,  repeated  every  three  months  during  the  whole  course  of 
his  education  ?  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that  it  does  not 
amount  to  an  absolute  pledge.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  society  to  bind  a  man  to  the  ministry, 
in  case  of  hb  becoming  physically  incapacitated  for  its  duties, 
or  that  they  intended  to  force  into  that  sacred  office,  a  man  who 
should  prove  to  be  morally  unfit  for  it  But  while  there  are 
certain  respects  in  which  this  transaction  differs  from  an  abso- 
lute pledge,  there  are  several  other  points  of  precise  agreement ; 
and  those  are  the  very  points  from  which  all  our  arguments 
have  been  drawn. 

1.  The  declaration  as  given  above  implies,  that  the  person 
signing  it  has  deliberately  and  solemnly  examined  the  whole 
subject,  and  formed  a  solemn  judgment  and  purpose  in  the  pre- 
mises :  and  he  is  aided  only,  on  condition,  that  both  he  and  his 
friends  and  advisers  consider  this  question  as  settled.  Against 
this  we  protest.  It  is  a  question  which  neither  he  nor  bis 
advisers  are  able  as  yet,  intelligently  to  settle.  The  settlement 
of  it  depends  on  facts,  and  traits  df  character,  yet  undeveloped, 
and  which  therefore  cannot  be  known :  and  to  treat  such  a 
question  as  settled — to  act  on  such  unknown  facts  €ls  known,  is 
surely  unsafe ; — it  is  preparing  the  way  for  just  such  disappoint- 
ments and  reverses,  as  we  have  so  often  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  these  efforts.  So  far,  therefore,  as  our  previous  reasonings 
have  proceeded  upon  the  impracticability  of  making  a  judicious 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office,  while  the  mind  is 
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yet  immature,  and  the  character  unformed,  they  are  just  as 
applicable  to  the  case  as  they  would  be  if  the  pledge  were 
absolute. 

2.  The  expectation  of  friends  and  of  the  church  generally, 
that  the  individuals  aided  are  to  become  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  feeling  that  they  are  under  a  solemn  religious  obligation 
to  do  so,  unless  physically  incapacitated,  have  about  the  same 
stren^h  as  though  an  absolute  pledge  were  given.  Friends 
and  the  church  generally,  contribute  to  the  object  for  this  end 
only — the  young  man  knows  that  he  is  aided  for  this  object 
alone.  True,  if  he  is  physically  unable  to  preach  the  gospel, 
he  will  be  considered  as  absolved  from  his  obligation.  But  if 
the  disqualification  be  moral,  the  public  will  hold  him  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  less  bound,  than  they  would  have  done  under  any 
conceivable  pledge.  If  he  forsakes  the  ministry  from  a  dislike 
of  its  duties,  or  from  a  consciousness  of  moral  unfitness  for  them, 
the  Christian  public  will  be  none  the  less  dissatisfied,  because 
his  pledge  is  informally  expressed.  Hence  all  which  we  have 
said  of  disappointed  hopes,  of  loss  of  character  to  the  individual, 
if  he  fails  to  enter  the  ministry,— of  injury  to  the  general  enter- 
prise of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  indigent, — to  all 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  to  the  cause  of  religion  generally, 
applies  with  nearly  the  same  force  as  though  the  pledge  were 
of  the  most  absolute  character. 

3.  Nor,  again,  does  the  individual  himself  feel  the  pressure  of 
obligation  resulting  from  such  a  declaration,  to  differ  much  from 
that  incurred  by  a  more  formal  pledge.  He  has  virtually  told 
his  friends  and  patrons,  and  the  church  at  large,  once  in  three 
months,  solemnly  and  in  writing,  that  he  did  clearly  see  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  during  all  that  time, 
he  has  been  receiving  aid  from  the  sacred  funds  of  the  church, 
only  on  condition  that  such  was  his  conviction,  and  such  his 
purpose.  Will  a  young  man,  tolerably  conscientious,  or  having 
even  an  ordinary  sense  of  honor,  consider  himself  perfectly  free 
to  reverse  such  a  decision,  after  having  been  thus  fed  and 
clothed  for  several  years  ?  Will  he  not  feel  that  he  is  pledged, 
and  that  too  with  great  solemnity  ? 

These  are  the  only  points  essential  to  our  argument,  and  our 
reasonings  are  therefore  precisely  as  applicable  to  the  case,  as 
though  the  form  of  words  in  which  the  pledge  is  expressed, 
had  been  a  little  more  imperative.     The  moral  effect  is  essen- 
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tially  the  same,  both  upon  the  individoals  ^ded  by  the  society, 
and  the  community  at  large. 

Some  of  these  evik,  the  lamented  Cornelius  and  those  who 
acted  with  him,  clearly  saw,  and  deeply  felt ;  and  th^  hoped 
in  some  good  degree  to  remedy  them,  by  requiring  the  benefi- 
ciary to  refund  ^he  money  received  after  his  education  was  onn- 
pleted.  The  %isdom  and  expediency  of  this  arrangement,  we 
do  not  propose  now  to  discuss.  The  public  have  just  been 
presented  with  an  able  discussion  of  that  question,  in  the  New- 
Englander  of  January  last,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
But  it  concerns  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  that 
mollification  in  the  plan  of  the  society  has  obviated  the  evils  of 
which  we  have  complained  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
hope  of  its  advocates  was,  that  it  would  free  the  young  men 
under  patronage  from  their  crushing  dependence.  What  they 
received,  it  was  said,  would  no  longer  be  a  gratuity,  but  a  ^  pa- 
rental loan."  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  place  them  on  a 
better  footing  with  the  community :  that  the  young  men  would 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  pensioners  and  dependents,  living  on 
the  charities  of  the  church,  but  as  doing  budness  on  a  borrowed 
capital,  and  therefore  only  responsible  for  returning  what  was 
borrowed^  and  not  for  the  use  they  made  of  it :  that,  in  short, 
they  would  no  longer  be  mere  "  beneficiaries." 

However  well  the  system  of  refunding  may  have  operated  m 
other  respects,  it  is  to  us  very  obvious  that  it  has  accomplished 
little  in  this.  The  reasons  are  manifest.  The  loan  was  with- 
out interest,  and  therefore  in  part  still  a  gratuity.  It  was  from 
the  first  found  impracticable  to  enforce  refunding  with  any  de- 
gree of  strictness.  The  domestic  or  the  foreign  missionary  could 
not  pay  a  debt  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  the  Education  So- 
ciety from  the  scanty  pittance  which  he  could  hope  to  receive 
from  those  self-denying  fields  of  labor.  And  when  a  minister 
of  Christ,  educated  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  church,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  serving  her  in  this  very  work,  is  called  to  such 
a  field,  and  is  willing  to  go,  all  feel  the  impropriety  of  detain- 
ing him,  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  the  money  which  the 
church  has  expended  in  his  education.  In  all  these  c:ses, 
therefore,  and  they  are  numerous,  the  aid  bestowed  is  an  entire 
gratuity.  Besides  these  cases,  there  are  many  others  where  to 
exact  payment  is  impolitic  and  impracticable.  To  a  very  great 
extent  therefore  the  aid  afforded  is  still  a  gratuity,  except  as  it 
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is  repaid  by  serrices  done  to  the  chiuch  and  to  the  world,  the 
value  of  which  can  never  be  estimated  in  money.  Hence  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Education  Society  still  continue  to 
be  considered  charities,  and  those  who  receive  them,  beneficia- 
ries. The  churches  are  still  solicited  as  before,  from  year  to 
^'ear,  to  contribute  to  its  funds,  and  so  far  as  popular  impression 
IS  concerned,  the  relation  of  the  church  to  those  who  are  aided 
is  unchanged. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  fact — ^if  the  aid  received  .were 
a  loan  with  interest,  and  prompt  payment  were  rigidly  enforced, 
the  case  would  still,  in  reference  to  the  points  we  have  been 
insisting  on,  be  nearly  the  same  as  now.  It  would  still  be  true, 
that  those  aided  by  the  society  had  been  selected  from  the  com- 
panions of  their  youth  to  bear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  and  while 
yet  in  their  youth  invested  with  a  portion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
sacred  office,  which  they  are  ill  prepared  to  sustain.  It  would 
still  be  true,  that  the  Christian  public  would  be  called  on  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  em- 
ployed in  their  education.  For  however  rigidly  payment  might 
be  enforced,  there  would  still  be  many  who  could  never  pay ; 
from  loss  of  health,  premature  death,  or  other  providential  visit- 
ations, and  hence  the  resources  derived  from  refunding  could 
never  sastain  the  society ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of 
constantly  enlarging  its  operations,  to  meet  the  growing  wants 
of  the  church  and  the  world.  If,  therefore,  a  system  of  refund- 
ing which  should  rigidly  enforce  prompt  payment  without  dis- 
crimination were  wise  and  practicable,  we  think  it  would  still 
leave  those  who  receive  the  aid  of  the  society  substantially  in 
the  same  condition  as  at  present,  so  far  as  respects  the  moral 
influences  of  the  system.  We  shall  never  reach  the  root  of  the 
evil  by  any  such  change  in  the  mere  pecuniary  relations  of  the 
society  to  those  whom  it  patronizes.  The  real  mischief  is  found 
where  we  have  been  seeking  it ;  in  the  premature  selection  of 
candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry;  in  holding  up  to  the 
world,  as  almost  ministers  of  Christ,  those  who  have  yet  only 
learned  those  first  lessons  of  wisdom  and  propriety,  which  young 
men  in  college,  or  lads  in  the  academy,  may  be  expected  to 
know.  Do  we  then  run  any  risk  in  predicting  that,  whatever 
changes  may  now  be  made,  if  this  fundamental  principle  be 
lefl  unchanged,  the  society  will  be  likely  ere  long,  again  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  church,  and  to  sink  into  embarrassment 
and  inefficiency  ? 
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We  cannot  leave  this  part  of  our  subject  without  earnestlj 
entreating  all  who  love  this  enteiprise  to  conader  it  attentively, 
solemnly,  and  prayerfully.  To  ourselves  the  case  has  long- 
seemed  a  plain  one.  The  opinions  we  have  thus  far  expressed, 
have  not  been  formed  hastily  and  without  thought  They  are 
the  result  of  many  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, first  as  a  college  student  and  a  beneficiary,  then  as  a  col- 
lege officer  and  a  member  of  an  examining  committee  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  of  a  careful  observation  of 
the  operation  of  the  system  upon  the  church,  upon  the  ministry, 
upon  our  colleges,  and  upon  the  beneficiaries.  They  are  not 
the  result  of  lukewarmness,  or  of  hostility  towards  the  general  ob- 
ject, but  of  a  warm  and  fervent  attachment  to  it — an  attachment 
which  was  imbibed  in  our  youth,  and  has  never  for  one  moment 
abated.  We  beg  therefore  we  may  not  be  heard  as  an  enemy 
with  suspicion,  but  as  a  friend  with  kindness  and  candor. 

We  are,  however,  aware  that  such  a  change  as  that  proposed 
in  the  constitutioirof  the  American  Education  Society  cannot  be 
made  without  essentially  changing  the  whole  system.  To  aid 
as  now  indigent  youth  in  acquiring  an  education,  without 
re(|uiring  from  them  any  pledge  as  to  their  future  profession, 
will  evidently  alter  fundamentally  the  relations  of  the  society  to 
the  Christian  community.  Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  by  some, 
perhaps  by  those  from  whose  opinion  we  would  not  willingly 
differ,  that  this  change  would  be  fatal  to  the  enterprise,  that  it 
would  so  destroy  the  religious  character  of  the  Institution,  that 
Christians  would  no  longer  cherish  and  support  it  We  have 
ourselves  heard  this  objection  to  our  views,  from  fathers  and 
from  brethren  for^hose  opinion  we  entertain  great  req[>ect. 
And  if  the  other  parts  of  the  system  were  to  remain  unchanged, 
we  should  readily  concede  its  validity.  We  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  possible  to  secure  for  the  society,  as  it  would  then  be 
constituted,  the  affections  and  the  efficient  co-operation  of  the 
Christian  public.  In  losing  its  religious  character,  it  would  also 
have  lost  the  most  efficient  and  the  holiest  motives  by  which  its 
appeal  has  been  hitherto  sustained. 

What  further  changes  then  in  our  mode  of  conducting  this 
enterprise  are  needful,  in  order  to  give  it  a  tcarm  and  permaneni 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  church  ?  We  feel  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  immense  importance :  it  is  vital  to  the  whole 
enterprise.  For  if  we  are  right  in  our  previous  positions,  so 
long  as  the  existing  system  is  persevered  in,  any  permanent 
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success  is  impossible :  the  society  bears  in  its  own  constitution 
the  causes  of  its  certain  destruction,  and  judging  from  the  past 
those  causes  are  very  rapid  in  their  action.  Ten  years  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  develope  their  destructive  efficiency.  If  there- 
fore a  satisfactory  answer  cannot  be  given  to  the  question  just  pro- 
posed, the  whole  enterprise  must  be  given  up  as  hopeless.  To  that 
question  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  give  our  earnest  attention. 

This  question  cannot  in  our  opmion  be  satisftictorily  answered 
without  referring  to  the  fact,  that  a  great,  and  as  we  believe,  a 
'  very  sad  change  has  taken  place  in  the  public  opinion  of  this 
country,  on  the  whole  subject  of  collegiate  education.  Colleges 
have. lost  that  high  place  which  they  once  occupied  in  the 
holiest  religious  affections  of  the  pious  portion  of  the  community. 
The  founding  of  Yale  College  was  as  truly  and  as  deeply  a  reli- 
gious enterprise,  as  the  establishment  of  any  mission  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.  or  as  the  organization  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
The  same  was  true  of  Cambridge.  In  the  very  w^ords  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  they  considered  that  the  work 
is  "  a  service  to  Christ  to  bring  up  young  plants  to  his  service."* 
In  a  petition  presented  to  the  colonial  Assembly,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  ministers  and  laymen,  praying  for  a  charter  for 
what  afterwards  became  Yale  College,  the  following  language 
occurs — *^  That  from  a  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  upholding 
the  Protestant  religion  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox 
men,  they  had  proposed  that  a  collegiate  school  should  be 
erected  in  this  colony,  wherein  youth  should  be  instructed  in 
all  parts  of  learning  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments  in 
Church  and  civil  State. "f  The  same  language  is  incorporated 
in  the  preamble  to  the  charter  itself4 

In  October  1753  we  find  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecti- 
cut resolving,  "  That  one  principal  end  proposed  in  erecting  the 
College,  was  to  supply  the  churches  in  this  colony  with  a 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  ministry ;  to  which  end,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  students  of  the  college  should  have  the  best 
instructions  in  divinity,  and  the  best  patterns  of  preaching  set 
before  them."§ 

The  light  in  which  our  puritan  fathers  regarded  their  colleges, 
was  much  the  same  as  that  in  which  we  regard  a  seminary  of 
learning  in  connexion  with  a  foreign  mission  as  an  institution 

•  Annals  of  Yale  College,  page  6. 

t  Annals  of  Yale  College,  p.  12.  J  Do.,  p.  13.    §  Do.,  p.  67. 
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in  whicb  the  choicest  youths  of  the  coantrj  mzj  be  trained, 
under  learned  and  pious  teachers,  with  a  hope  that  thej  will 
become  wise  unto  eternal  life,  and  very  many  of  them  aUe 
mbisters  of  the  New  Testament  The  colleges  were  regarded 
as  the  main  reliance  of  the  church  for  a  learned  and  pious 
ministry.  And  hence  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  were  in 
the  habit  of  contributing  individually  a  peck  of  wheat,  or 
its  value,  **  for  the  relief  of  poor  scholars  at  Cambridge."  In 
this  way  provision  was  annually  made  for  sustaining  at  college 
those  young  men  whose  parents  were  unable  to  sustain  them. 

Various  causes,  however,  have  probably  conspired  in  later 
years  to  secularize  these  and  all  other  colleges  in  this  country. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  inquire  at  large  what 
these  causes  are,  although  the  question  is  one  of  surpasang 
interest,  both  to  the  church  and  the  state.  One  of  them,  and  in 
our  opinion  the  principal  one,  we  will  specify.  The  colleges 
themselves  have  chan^.  They  are  far  less  directly  religious. 
Their  teachers  are  religious  men  for  the  most  part,  but  they 
exert  very  little  direct  personal  religious  influence  over  the 
students.  The  religious  teaching  of  the  college,  as  such,  comes 
very  little  in  contact  with  the  religious  principles  or  affections 
of  the  pupil.  This  is  probably  caused  by  a  reaction  of  the 
public  mind,  and  not  less  of  teachers  themselves,  against 
rendering  colleges  sectarian  in  their  character.  While  the 
people  of  New  England  were  mostly  of  one  sect,  nothing 
hindered  the  religious  views  of  that  sect  being  fully  and  unre- 
servedly taught  in  her  colleges.  But  when,  as  at  present,  sects 
are  numerous  and  jealous  of  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  right 
that  sectarian  peculiarities  should  as  far  as  possible  be  excluded. 
But  in  excluding  them  we  are  in  danger  of  excluding  all  reli- 
gion. It  is  indeed  undeniable  that  sedarism  is  in  this  way 
tending  with  fearful  power  to  exclude  all  religious  inflaences 
firom  our  entire  system  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  department. 

We  have  no  desire  to  see  our  colleges  rendered  more  sectarian 
in  their  character,  but  we  believe  they  must  be  made  more 
religiousy  or  they  can  never  either  accomplish  their  proper  work 
upon  society,  or  retain  their  hold  on  the  pious  affections  of  the 
C^istian  community.  Nor  is  there  any  real  difficulty  in  render- 
ing them  religious,  without  rendering  them  sectarian.  The 
great  principles  of  the  Bible  are  not  obscure  or  unintelligible: 
they  can  be  understood  and  taught  as  distinct  from  those  minor 
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peculiarities,  whicb  distin^ish  sucb  sects  as  have  any  solid 
claim  to  be  called  Christian.  What  reasonable  consideration 
forbids  the  Christian  teacher  to  hold  communion  viiih  his  pupil 
over  the  Bible,  any  more  thap  over  Virgil,  or  Demosthenes,  or 
Newton  ?  And  yet  how  rarely  does  it  occur,  and  when  it  does, 
with  what  restraint  and  timidity  and  fear  of  giving  offence  is  it 
too  often  conducted.  We  believe  the  Puritans  were  right  in 
this  matter,  only  they  should  have  used  the  Bible  instead  of  the 
catechism. 

Out  of  this  secularizing  of  our  colleges  we  believe  has  grown 
that  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  Education  Society,  against 
which  our  previous  remarks  have  been  directed.  The  secular 
character  of  our  colleges  was  new  :  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
devoted  to  mere  human  learning.  In  this  they  furnish  advan- 
tages, of  which  in  this  age,  the  minister  of  Christ  must  not  be 
destitute.  The  candidate  for  the  holy  oflSce  must  therefore  be 
sent  to  college.  But  for  his  religious  character  we  must  rely, 
under  God,  on  other  instrumentalities.  We  must  seek  out  our 
future  ministers  among  the  pious  youth  of  our  churches,  ad- 
minister to  them  a  pledge  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  ministry, 
and  then  send  them  to  college  to  acquire  human  learning,  only 
hoping  that  their  religious  character  will  not  there  be  spoiled. 
How  did  our  Puritan  fathers  view  this  same  question  ?  They 
were  as  anxious  to  raise  up  a  pious  and  learned  ministry  as  we 
— they  felt  the  necessity  of  educating  the  indigent  for  this  pur- 
pose. But  their  system  of  effort  dinered  materially  from  ours. 
They  filled  their  colleges  with  religious  influence,  and  sent  their 
youth  to  them,  and  made  provision  for  the  support  of  their  indi- 
gent, and  expected  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  would 
there  acquire  both  human  and  divine  wisdom,  and  become 
qualified  for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and  civil 
State.  And  when  means  were  scanty,  and  the  burden  of  the 
enterprise  pressed  heavily  on  their  resources,  they  taxed  them- 
selves by  the  head,  a  peck  of  wheat,  or  its  value,  "  for  the  relief 
of  poor  scholars  at  Cambridge.'*  Verily,  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  is  not  with  the  present  generation ! 

It  seems  to  us  therefore  that  the  remedy  is  plain.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  good  old  paths  of  the  fathers  of  New-England. 
Let  our  effort  be  like  theirs,  two-fold — first,  to  fill  our  colleges 
with  sound  and  efficient  religious  influences — and  second,  m 
them  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  indigent,  both  in  humatt 
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and  divine  knowledge.*  Let  our  colleges  at  home  sostain  tbe 
same  relations  to  the  church  which  Missionary  Seminaries  in 
heathen  lands  sustaip  to  the  Missions  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. Let  them  be  patronized  from  the  same  high  reUgioos 
motives,  and  prayed  for  with  the  same  religions  fervor.  Let 
our  men  of  wisdom  and  experience  study  the  best  modes  of  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  religious  teaching  in  them,  without 
diminishing  their  broad,  true  Christian  liberality. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  in  the  least  doubtful  that  this  system 
is  vastly  better  than  that  which  we  have  been  pursuing,  even 
taking  our  colleges  just  as  they  are.  Though  they  are  less  re- 
ligious than  is  desirable,  many  of  them  are  rar  from  being  irre- 
ligious. Judging  from  facts,  there  are  few  conditions  in  which 
a  young  man  can  be  placed,  in  which  there  will  be  greater 
probabiuty  of  his  becoming  a  Christian,  and  an  efficient  one,  than 
in  college.  It  is  obvious  also  that  the  very  fact  of  the  church 
becoming  again  accustomed  to  rely  on  her  collies  for  her  min- 
istry, would  powerfully  tend  to  improve  their  religious  charac- 
ter. The  heart's  blood  of  the  church  would  again  flow  through 
them  :  prayer  would  ascend  for  them :  the  importance  of  piety 
in  instructors  wo«ld  be  felt :  the  whole  subject  would  be  care- 
fully and  earnestly  examined,  with  a  view  to  improve  their  re- 
ligious condition  in  every  possible  way ;  and,  more  than  all, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  imparted. 

We  have  probably  now  laid  before  our  readers  the  two  ideas 
which  are  fundamental  to  a  true  solution  of  our  main  question — 
colleges  the  handmaids  of  religion,  and  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  indigent  in  college.  It  remains  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  these  ideas  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  practical  system  1 
To  this  we  shall  answer  briefly,  that  we  think  the  American 
Education  Society  should  be  released  entirely  from  all  responsi- 
bility of  selecting  and  watching  over  its  beneficiaries :  and  that 
its  operations  should  be  limited  to  the  raising  of  funds.  The 
funds  raised  should  be,  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  such  colleges  as  might  be  regarded  as  suitable  for 
the  purpose ;  and  be  disbursed  according  to  fixed  rules,  m  pay- 

*  We  must  not  be  understood  here  to  speak  of  that  religious 
training  which  is  properly  professional.  This  we  believe  roust 
be  acquired  as  now  in  an  entirely  separate  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 
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ing  the  expenses  of  indigent  students.  The  amount  bestowed 
on  each  college  should  be  graduated  by  the  number  of  such  in* 
digent  pupils  connected  with  it,  as  may  come  within  the  rules  of 
the  society.  No  funds  should  be  expended  at  any  college  whose 
course  of  instruction  is  not  thoroue;h,  or  whose  religious  charac* 
ter  is  not  sound  and  evangelical.  There  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  making  these  selections,  but  there  could  be  none  which 
would  be  peculiar  to  this  plan.  Such  selections  and  discrimina* 
tions  the  American  Education  Society  as  now  constituted  is 
obliged  to  make,  as  truly  as  on  the  plan  proposed.  Of  this  sketch 
of  a  plan  we  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  defence :  we  simply 
throw  it  out  as  a  hint,  hoping  that  it  may  be  pondered  with 
candor,  and  adopted  so  far  as  it  may  be  regarded  as  sound  and 
practicable. 

The  inquiry  still  remains,  on  what  principles  are  we  to  select 
those  who  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  funds  raised  1  If  the 
principles  already  laid  down  are  correct,  the  object  aimed  at 
should  be  to  render  the  advantages  of  a  libera]  education  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  available  to  promising  talent  in  every 
condition  in  society.  Good  moral  character  should  therefore  be 
indispensable;  for  without  it  no  talent  afibrds  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  usefulness,  and  the  influence  of  the  vicious  youth  is 
corrupting  and  pestilential  in  college.  But  no  pledge  should  be 
required  to  any  particular  profession :  in  this  respect  the  youth 
should  be  left  free  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and 
the  decisions  of  his  judgment  after  his  education  is  completed. 
He  is  to  be  understood  to  have  discharged  the  obligation  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  aiding  him  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
education,  if  he  shall  have  made  the  best  of  his  talents  in  any 
way  which  his  own  taste  and  conscience  may  dictate.  He  is  to 
be  required  to  pledge  his  honor  that  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
acquire  a  thorough  liberal  education. 

There  is  still  one  more  point  to  which  particular  attention 
must  be  paid,  or  we  apprehend  the  whole  s}*stem  will  fail. 
Those  who  are  to  be  aided  must  possess  talents  which  promise 
future  usefulness.  We  said  in  the  outset  that  we  should  speak 
of  two  causes  of  the  past  and  present  embarrassments  of  the 
American  Education  Society.  Of  one  we  have  spoken.  The 
other  is^  that  in  respect  to  talents  its  patronage  has  been  too  indis" 
crimmaiely  bestowed.  We  admit  that  its  intentions  have  on 
this  point  always  been  correct,  and  that  its  machinery  has  been 
worked  with  all  the  fidelity  and  integrity  which  can  be  required 
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or  expected.  The  evil  lies  in  the  systoD  itself— whidi  ocmtaiiB 
no  provision  for  sach  a  discrimination  of  talent  as  is  indispeo- 
sable  to  its  success.  Its  appropriations  are  made  on  the  mere 
general  recommendation  of  the  heads  of  the  various  institutions 
where  the  young  men  are  receiving  their  education.  Accurate 
discrimination  of  talent  by  means  of  such  a  system  is  not  to  be 
expected.  For  this  reason  we  honestly  beUeve  that  the  resources 
of  the  American  Education  Society,  though  they  have  con- 
ferred great  and  lasting  blessings  on  our  country,  have  failed  to 
communicate  that  salutary  impulse  to  indigent  intellect  which 
might  have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  Paiiaps  experience 
has  proved  that  the  indigent  youth  can  receive  aid  in  acquir- 
ing an  education,  with  safety  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
public,  in  no  other  way  than  as  the  reward  of  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful study,  on  an  arena  of  open  and  fair  competition.  When 
he  receives  it  thus,  he  is  regarded  as  having  fairly  won  the  prize, 
and  therefore  as  having  a  right  to  enjoy  it  He  is  not  any  longer 
a  pensioner  on  public  charity,  but  is  receiving  the  rewards  of  his 
own  talents  and  industry.  This  then  is  probably  the  only  way 
of  avoiding  what  has  ever  been  justly  regarded  as  the  great  evU 
in  the  system  of  modern  education  societies.  They  bestow 
their  benefactions  in  a  way  which  applies  no  stimulus  to  intel- 
lectual effort,  and  affords  no  ground  of  discrimination  between 
the  aided  and  the  unaided,  the  propriety  of  which  all  can  see 
and  feel.  The  applicant  for  their  bounty  regards  himself,  and  is 
regarded  by  others,  as  a  beggar,  and  the  receiver  of  it  as  a  public 
pauper. 

it  is  then  indispensable  that  on  this  point  the  system  should  be 
radically  changed.  We  are  assured  that  unless  it  is  so,  alK 
other  amendments  will  prove  ineffectual  and  vain.  The  aid 
offered  must  be  thrown  into  the  field  of  open  and  fair  competi- 
tion, and  conferred  as  the  reward  of  merit  Does  any  one  say 
that  this  will  be  wasting  the  resources  of  the  church  to  educate 
the  ungodly  ?  We  reply  by  adcing — ^is  it  no  object  worthy  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  church,  to  open  the  doors  of  Protestant 
evangelical  colleges  to  indigent  lalent  in  every  sect  and  grade 
of  society,  and  to  prpvide  for  its  thorough  education  under  en- 
lightened and  Chrutian  teachers  ?  Cannot  Protestants  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  subject  as  well  as  Catholics? 
From  their  operations  we  might  learn  wisdom.  They  do  not 
forbear  to  expend  money  on  colleges,  and  on  the  education  of 
the  PfoUstant  poor,  for  fear  their  pupils  will  not  turn  out  Cath- 
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olics.  They  educate  them  without  discrimination  of  sect  or 
opinion,  and  trust  their  system  to  make  them  subservient  to 
their  interests.  And  need  Protestants  hesitate?  Will  not 
their  system  as  readily  commend  itself  to  the  educated  and  cul- 
tivated mind  as  the  dark  superstition  of  the  Papacy  1  And 
can  they  not  rely  on  the  blessing  of  Grod  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  the  advocates  of  spiritual  despotism  1  If  the  church 
engages  in  a  work  so  great,  so  noble,  so  liberal,  and  so  truly 
Christian,  will  not  her  God  hear  her  prayers,  and  pour  out  his 
Spirit  abundantly  ?  Will  it  not  be  to  her  according  to  her 
faith?  We  think  so :  the  church  may  safely  trust  Gc^'s  truth 
and  faithfulness  in  such  an  enterprise  as  this :  or  if  not  in  this, 
then  not  in  any  other — not  surely  in  her  missions  and  semina- 
ries in  heathen  lands,  where  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  saving 
results  are  vastly  more  numerous  and  formidable. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  is  such  discrimination  of  talent  to 
be  carried  out  in  practice  ?  Of  this  question  we  shall .  briefly 
give  our  views,  without  argument  in  their  defence.  Every  col- 
lege ought  to  keep  a  scale  of  merit ;  at  least,  so  we  think;  and 
to  make  up  at  stated  intervals  the  aggregate  standing^  of  each 
pupil,  formed  upon  the  teacher's  daily  judgment  of  his  recita- 
tion as  recorded  at  the  time.  Such  a  scale  of  merit  transmitted 
to  the  parent  of  the  pupil,  probably  applies  to  his  mind  the  most 
salutary  stimulus,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  Let 
the  Education  Society  require  of  every  college  upon  which  any 
portion  of  its  funds  is  expended,  to  keep  such  a  scale  of  merit, 
and  let  none  in  any  case  be  aided,  whose  scholarship  does  not 
reach  a  given  grade,  which  grade  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Education  Society.  In  our  opinion,  that  grade  should  be  much 
above  mediocrity,  and  no  discretion  should  be  lodged  anywhere 
to  grant  aid  to  any  one  falling  below  it.  The  conditions  of  re- 
ceiving aid  would  then  be  four : — Chod  moral  charatkr^fi' 
digence-'^a  promise  to  prosecute  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  a 
liberal  education — andy  a  certain  grade  of  scholarship.  We 
would  suggest,  then,  that  the  President  of  each  college,  assisted 
b^  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  same,  should 
distribute  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  equally  among  all 
those,  who  should,  in  their  iudgment,  come  within  the  four  con- 
ditions above  named.  Perhaps  some  would  prefer — perhaps  we 
ourselves  should  be  of  the  number — that  a  definite  annual  sum 
should  be  distributed  to  each,  and  that  when  the  resources  of 
the  society  were  insufficient  to  pay  that  sum  to  all  who  should 
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be  embraced  withki  the  above-named  coiiditioiis,  preference 
should  always  be  given  to  superior  scholarship.  We  are  a  ware, 
however,  that  phblic  opinion  does  not  af  present  nuch  favor  an 
appeal  to  the  prinoiple  of  emulation,  as  an  inceoftive  to  intel- 
lectual effort. 

We  ask  for  this  plan,  of  which  we  have  now  sketched  the 
outline,  the  candid  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  wise,  the 
pious,  and  the  liberal — of  the  friend  of  learning,  and  the  friend 
of  religion.  In  principle  it  contains  little  which  is  new  or  un- 
tried. Indeed,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  supply 
th«  want  of  scholarship  in  our  colleges,  by  the  annual  opera- 
tions of  one  of  the  great  benevolent  associations  of  the  day.  It 
proposes  through  that  association  to  make  the  yearly  hberality 
of  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion,  supply  the  place  of  per- 
manent funds.  The  question  is — is  this  practicable?  Or  at 
least,  is  it  not  worth  the  experiment  1  We  ask  that  the  plan 
may  be  examined  particularly  with  reference  to  the  following 
points  of  inquiry : 

1.  Can  the  American  Education  Society  be  sustained  with- 
out a  change  of  its  fundamental  principles,  as  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  ? 

2.  Would  not  the  plan  proposed  operate  most  beneficially 
upon  the  intellectual  character  of  our  colleges  ? 

3.  Would  not  the  plan  proposed  afford  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  a  gi'eat  improvement  in  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
our  colleges  ? 

4.  Would  not  the  plan  proposed  greatly  improve  both  the 
intellectual,  and  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  other 
professions  ? 

6.  Would  not  the  sum  of  $60,000  per  annum,  expended  on 
this  plan,  furnish  the  church  annually  with  a  greater  number  of 
Mcient  ministers^  and  fewer  inefficient  and  worthless  ones^  than 
if  expended  according  to  the  existing  plan  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  ? 

We  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  offer  these 
suggestions  to  the  public  at  an  earlier  stage  in  this  all-import- 
ant discQssion ;  as  well  as  the  imperfect  and  hasty  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  obliged  now  to  present  thioL  But  we 
have  do«e  what  we  could.  In  reference  to  most  which  we  have 
said,  we  cmi  atleast  say, 

*'  qnsque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 

Et  quorum  pars  magua  fui." 
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ARTICLE   XI.   ' 

Critical   Notices. 

h — Ecclesiastical  Republicanism^  or  the  Republicanism^  Libiral* 
ity  and  Catholicity  of  Presbytery y  in  Contrast  with  Prelacy 
and  Popery.  By  Thomas  Smyth^  author  of  Lectures  on 
Apostolical  Succession,  etc.  Boston,  Crocker  &  Brews- 
ter 5  New  York,  Robert  Carter,  J.  Leavitt,  Wiley  &  Put- 
nam; Philadelphia,  Whetham  &  Son,  W.  S.  Martein, 
Perkins  &  Purves,  etc\,  1843,  pp.  323,  12mo. 

Mb.  Smyth  is  already  well  known  and  duly  appreciated  as 
the  author  of  several  volumes  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  Aposto- 
lical succession.  Presbytery  and  not  Prelacy  Scriptural,  Eccle- 
siastical catechism,  etc.  The  present  volume  is  designed  to 
show  that  Presbytery  is  preeminently  republican,  that  it  is 
liberal  and  catholic,  and  admirably  adapted,  in  its  principles, 
both  dogmatical  and  ecclesiastical,  to  our  system  of  civil 
polity.  It  *may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  the  author  em- 
ploys the  term  Presbytery  generally,  as  alike  applicable  to  all 
non-episcopal  churches ;  and  intends  to  be  understood  as 
contending,  not  for  the  republicanism  of  Presbyterianism  ex- 
clusively,  but  for  all  those  systems  which  recognize  the  parity 
of  the  ministry  and  rights  of  the  people,  such  as  the  Lutheran 
church— the  Reformed—the  Reformed  Dutch — the  Protestant 
Methodist — the  Baptist — the  whole  body  of  New  England  Puri- 
tans, generally  denominated  Congregationalists. 

We  have  always  wondered,  how  those  who  hold  to  episco- 
pacy could  contend  for  its  republicanism* and  adaptedness  to 
our  system  of  representative  government.  It  seems  to  us  too 
manifest  to  be  denied,  without  a  blush,  that  the  principles  of 

[>resbytery,  in  its  extended  sense,  are  precisely  those  which 
ie  at  the  basis  of  our  political  structure,  that  they«aie  essen- 
tially liberal  and  republican,  and  equalled  by  no  others  in 
their  accordance  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  popular  g(l¥ernmei)t. 
The  author  has  done  his  part  well,  and  his  work  merits  the 
commendation  of  all  non-episcopal,  and  the  attention  of  all 
episcopal  communions.  At  the  present  crisis,  it  is  especially 
demanded,  when  so  lofty  claims  are«et  up  by  those  who  deem 
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themselves  the  only  coDservators  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  God's  house.  May  the  writer  he  rewarded  for  his  work  of 
faith ! 

2. — Presbytery  and  not  Prelacy^  the  Scriptural  and  Primitive  P^ 
lityy  proved  from  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  ;  the  Fathers^ 
the  Schoolmen^  the  Reformers^  and  the  English  and  Oriental 
Churches,  Also^  the  Antiquity  of  Presbytery  ;  including 
an  account  of  the  ancient  Culdees^  and  of  St.  Patrick,    By 

Thomas  Smyth,    Published  as  above.     1843.  pp.^568,  8vo. 

It  is  not  A  our  power  now,  to  devote  as  much  space  to  a 
notice  of  this  work,  as  its  merits  certainly  would  justify.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  an  extended  review,  and  we  should  be  pleased 
to  have  one  offered  for  our  pages,  as  we  fear  our  own  pressing 
and  multiplied  engagements  will  not  allow  us  the  time  neoes- 
sary  for  its  preparation. 

Mr.  Smyth  has  taken  hold  of  a  great  subject,  with  great 
zeal,  and  stands  up  manfully  in  defence  of  non-episcopal  polity. 
The  day  seems  to  have  come,  when  we  must  again  buckle  on 
the  armor  for  a  conflict  with  the  papacy  and  sub-papacy,  or 
Newmania!  We  must  show  the  people  that  we  stand  on  solid 
ground,  when  we  maintain  the  pajrity  of  the  ministry,  and 
undertake  to  substantiate  our  claims  to  as  high  and  holy  a 
succession,  and  as  rightful  and  regular  an  administration  of 
the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house,  as  ever  belonged  to  Pope  or 
Prelate. 

But  to  the  volume.  Mr.  Smyth  has  here  furnished  an  armory, 
where  the  presbyter  can  be  readily  supplied  with  a  panoply, 
all-sufficient  for  his  defence  against  the  hottest  onsets  of  his 
antagonists,  and  indeed,  one  in  which  he  can  go  forth  with 
confidence  of  victory.  The  matter  is  embraced  in  three  books 
— I.  Presbytery  the  Scriptural  and  Apostolical  order  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  II.  The  claims  of  Presbytery  to  the  Apos- 
tolical or  ministerial  succession,  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  the 
fathers,  the  schoolmen,  the  reformers,  and  to  the  Romish, 
Anglican  and  other  churches.  III.  The  Antiquity  of  Pres^ 
bytery,  with  an  Exhibition  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  the  an- 
cient Culdees  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  also  of  St.  Patrick. 
The  first  book  contains  14*  ch. ;  the  second  7  ch. ;  the  third 
3  ch.,  presenting  a  full,  free,  satisfactory  view  of  the  whole 
subject  in  a  lucid  style.  The  chapter  on  the  Culdees  of  Ire- 
land, is  especially  worthy  of  attention. 
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3,*— Memoirs  ofiht  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  Williams^  Missionary 
to  Polynesia.  By  Ehenezer  Prout,  of  HaUtead.  First 
American  edition.  New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd ;  Andover, 
Allen,  Morrill,  &;  Wardwell.     184^3.    pp.  416,  ]2ino. 

Most  of  our  readers  have,  we  presume,  read  more  or  lesi 
of  the  "  Martyr  of  Erromanga,"  the  devoted  Williams,  whose 
memoirs  we  have  hefore  us  The  "  Missionary  enterprises  " 
gave  us  some  insight  into  his  lovely  character,  and  consecrat- 
ed energies;  hut  enough  of  interesting  incident  remained 
untold,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  present  Volume. 

John  Williams  was  the  son  of  a  pious  mother^  >ften  home 
up  hy  her  on  the  arms  of  faith,  and  given  to  God,  in  hope. 
Tet  eighteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  impenitency, 
until  one  memorable  night,  whilst  waiting  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  for  some  wicked  companions,  with  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  spend  the  night  in  dissipation,  and  who  were  not  punctual 
to  their  agreement,  he  was  seen  by  the  woman  with  whom  he 
boarded,  and  persuaded  very  reluctantly,  to  accompany  her  to 
the  Tabernacle,  the  house  of  worship.  He  went  with  a  vexed 
spirit,  and  with  no  predisposition  to  give  heed  to  the  word  of 
God.  But  there  the  arrow  of  the  Almighty  penetrated  his 
heart  until  it  bled  with  sorrow  for  sin,  and  drove  him,  like  the 
hunted  and  stricken  deer,  into  solitude,  there  to  shed  the 
penitential  tear.  He  yielded  to  Christ,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  God,  and  in  due  time  became  a  missionary  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  His  labors  there  were  unwontedly  suc- 
cessful, and  his  plans  of  operation  large.  It  was  in  the 
execution  of  one  of  them,  that  of  conveying  the  gospel  to 
other  islands  than  those  on  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  suc- 
cessfully labored,  that  he  fell  before  the  clubs  of  the  cannibal 
savages,  a  martyr.  **  How  does  the  wave  of  Erromanga 
henceforth  seem  to  redden  with  his  blood,  and  to  murmur 
with  his  name  ,*  and  its  corals  to  pile  up  their  monument  to 
the  enterprise  of  his  mission  and  the  oblation  of  his  death  1" 

Thus,  one  after  another  of  the  holy  company,  who  have 
gone  forth  to  gird  the  earth  with  a  band  of  light  and  love,  is 
summoned  away  from  his  toils  on  earth,  to  his  crown  in  hea- 
ven. Well !  though  these  dispensations  are  often  mysterious 
to  us,  what  we  know  not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter  \  and 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  God  will  probably  shine  forth  most 
gloriously,  just  where  we  could  see  least  of  it  in  this  world  of 
dim  vision,  so  clouded  over  with  sin.  This  and  the  subsequent 
volume  from  Mr.  Dodd's  press,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Chris- 
tian community,  and,  we  presume,  have  an  extensive  sale. 
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4f,—The  Wrongs  cf  Woman.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth.  MU-^ 
liners  and  Dress  Makers.  New* York :  M.  W.  Dodd,  1843/ 
pp.  108^  18rao* 

Lest  any  should  be  alarmed  at  the  title,  and  presume  that 
she  was  becoming  the  advocate  of  what  are  now  popularly 
called  Woman's  Rights,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  thus  introduces 
her  work :  "  When  we  name  the  infliction  of  a  wrong,  we  im- 
ply the  existence  of  a  right.  Therefore,  if  we  undertake  ta 
discuss  the  wrongs  of  women,  we  may  be  expected  to  set  out 
by  plainly  defining  what  are  the  rights  of  women.  This  is^ 
soon  done.  We  repudiate  all  pretensions  to  equality  with 
man,  save  on  the  ground  specified  by  the  Apostles,  that  in 
Christ  Jesus,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female !"  '^  Complaintsr 
are  usually  heard  from  aspiring  individuals  of  the  female  sex, 
as  to  a  supposed  depression  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  power 
and  mental  capability,  below  the  mark  at  which  they  consider 
themselves  entitled  to  be  rated ;  some  conceiving  that  the 
spiritual  equalization  is  no  less  applicable  here.  It  is  due  to  our 
readers  and  to  ourselves,  however,  to  announce  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  advancing  any  such  claims  $  and  further  to 
guarantee  that  assurance,  we  frankly  confess  our  entire  dis^ 
sent  from  the  views  of  those  who  hold  them."  "Let  us,  then, 
contentedly  bear  our  impressive  designation  as  the  '  weaker 
vessel,'  and  on  it  found  the  rights,  that  we  may  the  more 
efifectually  show  forth  the  wrongs,  of  woman." 

In  this  small  volume,  the  writer's  design  is  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  benevolent  women  to  a  class  of  poor  girls,  whose 
health  and  morals  are  both  injured  and  often  destroyed  by  the 
undue  pressure  made  on  them  by  their  heartless,  selfish  em- 
ployers :  and  to  accomplish  it,  she  tells  the  tale  of  two  sisters, 
sent  from  the  country  to  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  pov- 
erty of  their  parents.  The  book  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit* 

5. — Papal  Rome  as  it  is^  by  a  Roman;  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Brownlee,  D.  D.  By  Rev.  L.  Giustiniani, 
D.  D.,  formerly  a  Roman  Priest,  now  minister  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Baltimore:  Publication 
Rooms.     1843.    pp.  262. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  familiar  with  the  Papal 
system  from  his  infancy,  having  been  nurtured  on  its  lap.  He 
has  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  initiated  into  its  arcana: 
and  after  having  spent  a  great  portion  of  bis  life  in  beeoBK 
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iDg  practically  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  varied  forms,  he 
comes  out  prepared  to  disclose  to  the  public  its  essential  prin- 
ciples and  ordinary  practices.  Mr.  Giustiniani  has  certainly 
a  right  to  speak  of  popery,  and  tell  us  what  it  is  at  Rome,  the 
fountain-head.  If  impure  there,  the  streams  which  issue  from 
it  must  be  also  muddy. 

He  was  a  devoted  Komanist,  until  '^  Father  Clement"  fell 
into  his  hands.  He  purchased  it  at  a  bookstand,  presuming  it 
to  be  the  story  of  some  saint :  but  on  reading  it,  had  his  eyes 
opened  to  new  revelations.  He  sought  a  Bible,  to  controvert 
tne  declarations  of  that  book :  having,  with  difficulty,  obtained 
one,  he  found,  with  surprise,  the  quotations  of  "  Protestant" 
to  be  correct.  His  faith  was  shaken :  yet  ho  endeavored  to 
bolster  himself  up  in  his  old  belief,  until  by  the  truth  and 
Spirit  of  God,  he  was  brought  to  bow,  a  penitent  sinner,  at  the 
feet  of  a  crucified  Jesus.  He,  of  course,  feels  deeply  for  his 
brethren^  who  are  burdened  with  a  heavy  weight  of  unmean- 
ing ceremonies,  and  in  this  volume  speaks  to  them  in  love, 
hoping  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  may  be  induced  to  read, 
and  to  inquire  for  themselves  after  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Those  who  wish  to  acquire  correct  information  of  the  prac- 
tices of  Rome,  will  obtain  it  in  this  volume :  and  we  heartily 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
world.     We  regret  to  find  so  many  errors  in  the  printing. 

6. — Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs^  topically  arranged^  form* 
ing  a  system  of  Practical  Ethics^  for  the  use  of  Sabbath 
Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  Boston :  Tappan  &  Dennet. 
1843.     pp.  107. 

The  design  of  the  author  in  this  little  book  is,  "  first,  to 
present  in  a  distinct  form  the  series  of  moral  lessons  so  admi- 
rably conveyed  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  elucidating  and  en- 
forcing each  by  appropriate  illustrations  and  examples: 
secondly,  to  produce  an  increased  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures."  The  intention  of  the  writer  is  accomplished  by 
dividing  the  whole  into  twenty-five  chapters,  embracing  such 
topics  as  the  following:  Diligence  and  Slothfulness — Self- 
42onceit — Honor  due  to  Parents — Right  use  of  the  Tongue — 
Choice  of  Companions — Temperance,  etc.  etc.  These  and 
other  points  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  references  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves ;  and  a  variety  of  questions  is  proposed, 
adapted  to  incite  intellect  and  improve  the  soul.  We  are 
much  pleased  with  the  plan,  and  hope  the  book  will  be  exten- 
sively used  in  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes.    We  know 
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of  no  book  of  practical  wisdom  equal  to  the  Proverbs,  nor  of 
any  little  manual  so  well  suited,  as  this,  to  impress  them  on 
the  youthful  mind.  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  wont  early  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  lessons  of  this  por- 
tion of  God's  word,  and  the  good  results  were  apparent  in 
their  elevated  character.  Mrs.  Louisa  Payson  Hopkins  has, 
in  this  work,  elucidated  one  of  the  best  systems  of  ethics  ever 
penned  :  and  we  trust  her  reward  will  be  found  in  the  happy 
influence  exerted  by  it  over  the  rising  generation. 

7. — Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families ;  or  the  Domestic  Minis* 
ter^s  Assistant.  By  William  Jay.  From  the  last  London 
Edition*  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  number  of  select 
and  original  Prayers  for  particular  occasions.  New  York : 
M.  W.  Dodd.     1843.    pp.  311.     12mo. 

The  author  of  these  prayers  is  a  deservedly  popular  religious 
writer,  diffusing  through  all  his  works  much  of  the  benign 
spirit  of  the  Author  of  Christianity.  His  morning  and  evening 
Exercises  have  refreshed  and  strengthened  many  a  weary 
pilgrim  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  love  his  spirit,  and 
as  we  expected,  we  find  it  breathing  itself  out  through  his 
*  Prayers.*  These  forms  will,  doubtless,  be  helpful  to  many 
who,  from  various  causes,  feel  themselves  unable  to  conduct 
family  prayer  extemporaneously ;  and  those  who  prefer  forms 
of  prayer  will  find  them  abounding  in  evangelical  sentiment, 
expressed  very  frequently  and  appropriately  in  scriptural  lan- 
guage. For  ourselves,  whilst  we  have  no  bigotry  which  would 
denounce  all  use  of  a  written  prayer  as  inconsistent  with 
heartfelt  expressions  of  piety,  we  have  a  preference  for  the 
simple,  original,  extemporaneous  expressions  of  a  soul  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  its  wants.  The  author  himself  says :  '^  I  can- 
not but  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  free  extemporaneous 
prayer,  where  it  is  practicable.  There  is  in  it  a  freshness,  a 
particularity,  an  appropriateness,  an  immediate  adoption  and 
use  of  circumstances  and  events,  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
best  composed  forms." 

From  the  Preface  we  extract  the  following  true  and  beauti- 
ful thoughts :  "  Men  are  often  led  out  of  their  own  proper 
sphere  of  action  in  order  to  be  useful ;  but  it  is  ignorance,  if 
not  discontent  and  pride,  that  tempts  them  astray." 

*' As  the  stream  of  a  river  is  most  lovely  and  beneficial  when 
it  patiently  steals  along  its  own  channel,  though  it  makes  not 
ao  much  noise,  and  excites  not  so  mach  notice,  as  when  it 
breaks  over  its  banks  and  roars  and  rolls  as  a  flood :  so  good 
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men  are  most  acceptable  and  useful  in  their  appointed  course. 
Wisdom  will  estimate  every  man  by  what  he  is,  not  out  of  his 
place  or  calling,  but  in  them.  There  we  naturally  look  after 
him ;  there  we  unavoidably  compare  him  with  his  obligations ; 
there  we  see  him  habitually,  and  there  he  gains  a  character  or 
goes  without  one." 

Here  are  thoughts  well  meriting  the  consideration  of  young 
men  and  maidens  too.  The  world  will  unquestionably  be 
better  when  all  shall  learn  the  true  wisdom  of  laboring 
patiently  and  quietly  in  their  respective  spheres. 

8. — Guide  for  writing  Latin  :  consisting  of  Rules  and  Exam- 
ples jotr  Practice,  By  John  Philip  Krebsy  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy y  and  Principal  School  Director  in  the  Dutchy  ofjfas- 
sau.  From  the  German :  by  Samuel  H,  Taylor^  of  Phillips'* 
Academy.  Andover ;  Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell.  New- 
York  :  M.  H.  Newman.     1843.    pp.  479.     12mo. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  at  last,  a  book  in  our  own  language 
which  we  think  far  better  fitted  to  make  good  Latin  scholars, 
if  judiciously  used,  than  any  previously  published.  It  comes, 
indeed,  from  Germany,  whither  we  naturally  look  for  our  best 
and  most  original  works  on  philology.  The  author  is  cele- 
brated at  home  for  his  pure  Latinity  and  his  skill  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  books  for  learners.  In  these  respects  he  is  probably 
not  surpassed. — The  translator  has  not  only  had  the  ordinary 
task  of  converting  German  into  good  English,  but  was,  pf 
course,  under  the  necessity  of  substituting  English  for  German 
Idioms,  in  the  comparative  illustrations  of  the  Latin  by  our 
own  tongue.  He  has  executed  his  work  well,  quite  as  well  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  first  edition.  The  use  of  the  book  will 
suggest  trifiing  emendations  for  future  editions,  should  they 
be  demanded,  as  we  can  not  but  hope  and  believe  they  will  be. 

With  such  a  book  as  this,  early  put  into  the  hands  of  stu- 
dents, and  used  as  intended,  we  may  confidently  expect  an 
advanced  grade  of  scholarship  among  our  graduates,  bet- 
ter disciplined  minds,  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
and  beauty  of  the  Latin  tongue.  A  boy  that  should  study 
this  *  Guide'  thoroughly,  in  connexion  with  the  careful,  ela- 
borate reading  and  translation  of  select  passages  from  the 
purest  Latin  authors,  would  know  more  cf  the  principles,  idi- 
oms and  beauties  of  the  language,  than  is  ordinarily  known 
by  those  who  have  received  their  diplomas  and  are  ready  to 
become  teachers. 

We  do  love  thoroughness  in  teaching  and  learning  and 
hence  we  welcome  the  work  before  us,  and  heartily  commend 
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it  to  the  attention  of  trustees  and  conductors  of  clasueal 
schools.  We  could  and  would  write  more  on  this  topic,  but 
must  desist. 

9. — Bible  Majesty:  or  Christ^s'  Dominion  over  the  J^ations : 
with  an  examination  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  the  United 
States.  By  Rev.  James  Wilson^  A.  M.  Philadelphia: 
Missionary  Society  of  Beformed  Presbyterian  Church. 
184.2.    pp.  122. 

The  author  of  this  volume  takes  high  ground  on  the  subject 
of  Christ's  dominion  \  contending  that  as  he  is  Lord  of  all,  and 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  given  to  him  for  a  possession, 
all  nations  are  bound  to  recognize  his  authority,  and  to  form 
their  constitutions  and  laws  according  to  the  principles  of  the 

ospel,  and  with  a  direct  recognition  of  Christ's  Headship. 

'Onsequently  it  is  wrong  to  elevate  to  office  any  but  Chris- 
tians. "  If  government  is  entrusted  to  Christ's  enemies,  it  is 
in  violation  of  his  institution"  of  government.  Of  course, 
God's  people  can  rightfully  vote  for  no  candidate  for  office, 
who  does  not  practically  confess  Jesus  to  be  his  Lord. 

Afl^  an  examination  of  the  constitution  of  these  United 
States,  it  is  concluded  to  be  entirely  atheistical,  making  no 
direct  recognition  of  God,  or  his  providence :  and  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  it  decidedly  so.  These  thoughts  are  worthy 
the  consideration  of  all  Christian  people :  and,  although  we 
might  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  author,  in  some  of  his 
positions,  we  do  believe  that  good  men  ought  to  be  far  more 
cautious  than  they  are  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. They  ought  not  to  aid  in  elevating  those  to  office,  who 
have  no  regard  for  God  or  his  law ;  and  whose  example  will 
tend  powerfuly  to  the  corruption  of  the  body  politic. 


%. 


10. — Elements  of  Algebra^  being  an  Abridgment  of  Day* 8  Alg&' 
bra^  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  the  Youngs  and  tht  Method 
of  Instruction  in  Schools  and  Academies.  By  James  B. 
Thompson,  A.  M.  New  Haven  :  Durrie  &  Peck.  Phila- 
delphia:  Smith  &  Peck.  New-York:  Robinson,  Pratt  & 
Co.    Boston  :  Crocker  &;  Brewster.    1843.   pp.  252.  12mo« 

Day's  Algebra  has  long  been  popular  and  useful  as  a  text 
book  in  colleges :  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  commenda- 
tion at  this  late  day.  The  present  abridgment  by  Mr.  Thom- 
son, is  designed  "  to  divest  the  study  of  Algebra  of  all  its 
intricacy  and  repulsiveness  ;  to  illustrate  its  elementary  princi- 
ples so  clearly,  that  any  school-boy  of  ordinary  capacity  may 
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understand  and  apply  them  ;  and  thus  to  render  this  intereti- 
ing  and  useful  science  more  attractive  to  the  young."  Many 
of  those  divisions  of  the  science,  which  helong  to  the  higher 
department  of  Algebra,  are  here  omitted :  the  whole  is  reduced 
within  a  suitable  compass  for  academic  and  common  school 
instruction,  and  the  principles  so  clearly  stated  and  illustrated, 
that  we  cannot  but  think  it  well  adapted  to  the  end  for  which 
it  has  been  prepared. 

11. — Br  aniens  Encyclopadia  of  Science^  Literature  and  ^rt, 
Mison's  History  of  Europe.  New- York:  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

The  former  of  these  valuable  works  is  now  complete  in  12 
parts,  and  will  make  two  large  8vo.  volumes,  containing  a  mass 
of  important  matter  in  a  compendious  form,  and  suitable  as  a 
book  of  reference  on  the  difierent  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

The  latter  will  soon  be  completed  in  16  numbers,  and  make 
four  8vo.  vols.,  thus  ofiering  to  the  public  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  histories  ever  prepared.  We  doubt  not 
the  publishers  will  be  abundantly  compensated  for  their  lauda- 
ble enterprise.  . 

12. — Jessy  AllaUy  the  Lame  Girl :  a  Story  ^founded  on  facts.  By 
Grace  Kennedy,  Author  of  "  The  Decision,''  <'  Father  Cle- 
menty'  etc.  From  the  ninth  Edinburgh  Edition.  New-York : 
Robert  Carter.  Pittsburg :  Thomas  Carter.  1843.  pp. 
107.     18mo. 

The  Authoress  of  "  Decision,"  and  of  "  Father  Clement,"  is 
capable  of  writing  an  interesting  and  useful  book :  and  al- 
though "  Jessy  Allan"  is  not  equal  to  either  of  the  others,  it 
is  yet  admirably  well  written,  and  ought  to  find  a  place,  at 
least,  in  every  Sunday  School  Library.  It  is  a  tale  of  sorrow, 
and  yet  of  joy.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  poor  girl,  cursed  with 
wicked  parents,  who  yet,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  brought 
an  humbled  child  to  the  feet  of  .lesus.  She  was  lamed  by  a 
wound  from  a  lump  of  stone  coal,  and  after  many  days  and 
nights  of  suffering,  was  obliged,  at  last,  to  submit  to  the  am- 
putation of  one  of  her  legs.  Under  the  operation,  she  exhi- 
bited Christian  patience  and  submission :  and  although  she 
recovered  and  lived  in  health  for  many  months,  she  afterwards 
was  attacked  with  disease,  which  brought  her  to  the  grave. 
Through  all  her  sufferings,  she  confided  in  Jesus,  was  calm 
and  composed,  and  finally  departed  in  peace  to  be  with  Christ, 
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13. — The  Saints^  Everlasting  Rest.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter. 
Abridged  by  Benjamin  Fawcett^  A.  M.  New- York  :  Rob- 
ert Carter.  Pittsburg :  Thomas  Carter.  1843.  pp.  540. 
12mo. 

Of  Baxter's  '  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest'  it  were  almost  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  say  any  thing  to  commend  it.  It  is  every 
where  known  and  admired,  and  he  must  be  an  ignorant  man 
indeed  who  has  never  heard  of  it.  Such  a  legacy  has  seldom 
been  left  as  the  Saints'  Rest.  How  many  has  it  directed  to  a 
better  portion  than  they  were  seeking  on  earth !  How  many 
has  it  comforted  in  the  hour  of  affliction !  How  often  has  it 
opened  the  gates  of  the  upper  temple  to  the  Christian,  and  led 
him  to  pant  after  its  pure  and  sublime  worship !  One  thing 
we  must  notice  in  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  work.  It  is 
printed  on  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  failing 
vision  of  the  aged,  who  must  soon  expect  to  cross  over  Jordan. 

14. — The  Cottage  Fireside  ;  or  the  Parish  Schoolmaster.  By 
Henry  Duncan,  D.  D.  Ruthwell.  Author  of  the  Sacred 
Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,  etc.  etc.  From  the  fifth  Edin- 
burgh  edition.  New-York  :  Robert  Carter,  rittsburg : 
Thomas  Carter.     1843.     pp.  251.  12mo. 

"The  chief  object  of  The  Cottage  Fibeside  is  to  point  ont 
and  remedy  the  common  abuses  which  take  place  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  particularly  among  the  Scottish  peasantry" 
— "  to  convey,  in  an  agreeable  form,  instruction  to  parents  in 
the  art  of  education,  an  impressive  lesson  to  children  in  the 
duty  of  obedience  and  the  happiness  of  good  conduct,  and  to 
all,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  regulating  the 
heart  and  afiections." 

We  think  the  author  has  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  in 
the  happiest  manner.  Seldom  have  we  read  a  book  with  deep- 
er interest.  It  is  full  of  touching  incidents,  narrated  with  so 
much  simplicity  and  naturalness,  that  they  tenderly  afiect  the 
heart,  and  at  the  same  time  inculcate  the  most  important  les- 
sons on  the  subject  of  education.  **  A  family  Picture,"  in  the 
first  chapter,  is  a  graphic  representation  of  scenes  which  too 
often  occur,  from  the  mistaken  tenderness  or  thoughtless  se- 
verity of  parents,  in  the  management  of  children.  The  drown- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  third  chapter,  will  bring  tears  to 
many  eyes ;  and  the  angry  mother  and  the  murder,  in  the 
fourth,  will  awaken  deep  emotion  and  fixed  attention. 
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15. — Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  the  Apostle^  to  the  Romans, 
By  Thomas  ChatmerSy  D,  /).,  LL.  D.  Second  Edition. 
New- York  :  Robert  Carter.  Pittsburg  :  Thomas  Carter. 
1843.    pp.  521.  8vo. 

Mr.  Carter  has  completed  his  reprint  of  Chalmers's  Lectures 
in  numbers,  and  now  offers  them  to  readers  in  one  large  vol- 
ume. We  have  so  recently  noticed  the  work  in  another  form, 
and  the  author  is  so  popular,  that  further  remark  is  unneces- 
sary. Many  will  differ  with  the  Doctor  on  some  points. 
Among  others,  where  he  concedes  that  baptism  is  primarily 
immersion,  and  that  this  was  the  prevalent  mode  in  apostolic 
times.  Yet,  even  granting  this,  we  cannot  see  that  immersion 
is  obligatory,  as  a  necessary  mode  of  baptism. 

16. — An  Ecclesiastical  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchy  for 
the  use  of  Families^  Bible  Classes^  and  Private  Members. 
By  Thomas  Smyth.  New  York,  Leavitt  &  Trow,  1843, 
pp.  124,  18mo. 

This  little  work  has  been  formerly  noticed  in  the  Reposito- 
ry, and  we  need  only  add,  that  the  demand  for  a  third  edition 
is  evidence  of  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  their  appreciation 
of  Mr.  Smyth's  labors.  The  catechism  is  simple  and  lucid  in 
style,  adapted  to  the  end  in  view,  and  likely  to  be  extensively 
and  usefully  studied. 

\l,-Antioch :  or  Increase  of  Moral  Power  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
By  Rev.  Pharcellus  Church.  With  an  Introductory  Essay, 
by  Rev.  Baron  Stow.  Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 
Rochester  :  Sage  &  Brother.     1843.    pp.  258. 

There  are,  in  this  book,  some  admirable  lessons,  which  we 
should  be  gratified  to  see  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
our  Baptist  brethren,  as  well  as  on  our  own :  e.  g.  tenacity  of 
misproved  dogmas — sectarianism  not  moral  power,  etc. 

18. — An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Lawfulness  of  Marriage  between 
parties  previously  related  by  Consanguinity  or  Affinity.  Also 
a  Short  History  of  Opinions  in  different  Ages  and  Countries, 
and  of  the  action  of  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  on  that  subject,  by 
Rev.  William  Marshall.  New-York :  Mark  H.  Newman. 
1843.    pp.212. 

We  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  gone  extensively  in* 
to  the  subject,  and  reasoned  well. 
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19. — Bickersttth^a  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper  :  adapted  to  the 
Services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States.  With  an  Introduction^  Jfotes  and  an  Essay^  by  G. 
T.  Bedell,  D,  D.  Fifth  Edition.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter.    Pittsburg  :  Thomas  Carter. 

This  work  has  already  passed  throngh  so  many  editions,  and 
met  with  so  much  favor  from  those  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
as  to  need  no  commendation  from  us.  The  author  is  known 
to  be  an  evangelical  clergyman  in  the  Episcopal  church  ;  and 
although  some  of  the  instructions  in  this  volume  are  especially 
adapted  to  members  of  his  own  denomination,  the  most  of  them 
are  equally  suited  to  all  of  every  name,  who  call  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  love  his  ordinances. 

20 — Second  Causes  ;  or  Up  and  Be  Doing.    By  Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth.   New-York:  M.  W.  Dodd.     1843.    pp.  230.  l8mo. 

This  is  one  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth's  best  books.  It  is  writ- 
ten  in  a  forcible  style,  abounds  in  scriptural  language  and 
illustration,  and  is  evidently  adapted  to  stir  up  the  deep  emo- 
tions, and  give  vision  to  the  faith,  of  the  Christian.  She  would 
nrge  God's  people  to  look  away  from  second  causes  to  the 
Great  First  Cause,  to  rely  with  confidence  on  his  promises  of 
aid,  and  to  go  forth,  in  his  strengsh,  to  urge  the  warfare  with 
the  powers  of  darkness.  These  powers,  she  thinks,  are  now 
mustering  themselves  for  the  great  battle ;  a  crisis  is  at  hand, 
yea  even  now  is,  which  will  demand  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
an  apostolical  and  a  martyr's  spirit.  She  sees  Popery  advanc- 
ing, with  rapid  stride,  to  the  height  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  in  England  itself,  and  fears  the  day  is  not  far  distant, 
when  the  ^'  Man  of  Sin"  shall  have  wended  his  way  into  the 
affections  of  those  ia  the  high  places  of  power.  £ead  and 
admire. 

?1. — Remains  of  the  Rtv.  Richard  Cecil,  M.  wf.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  View  of  his  Character.  ByJosiah  Pratt,  B.D.  F. 
A.  S,  From  the  Eleventh  London  Edition.  New-York :  R. 
Carter.  Pittsburg :  Thomas  Caner.  1843,  pp.  283.  12aio. 

Cecil's  *  Remains '  will  be  welcomed  by  many  to  a  place 
among  the  books  which  they  love  to  peruse.  Cecil  was  a 
striking  subject  of  divine  grace,  led  back  from  the  dark  waters 
of  sin  to  the  pure  fountain  of  holiness,  through  the  instni* 
mentality  of  a  pious  mother's  prayers  and  admonitions ;  and 
he  has  left  behind  him  in  his  *  Keroains'  and  ^Sermons '  abun« 
dant  evidence  of  the  loveliness  of  his  spirit,  and  the  strength 
o{  his  faith. 
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ARTICLE  XII, 

LiTEEARY    Intelligence* 

To  tlie  tfniversity  of  Dorpat,  the  Emperor  has  assigned  an  annual 
contribution  of  23,370  silver  rubles,  for  the  purpose  of  muUiplying 
the  professors  and  the  means  of  instruction, — three  new  professors  in 
the  medical  faculty,  one  in  the  judicial,  and  fourteen  in  the  philoso^ 
phical,  making  in  the  last  twenty-eight. — Under  the  title  Historica 
Kussise  monumenta  ex  exterarum  gentium  archivis  atque.bibliothecis 
depromta  ab  A.  C.  Turgenevio,  there  has  been  published,  in  Peters- 
burgh,  a  collection  of  documents,  illustrating  tne  early  history  of 
Russia,  down  to  1580.  They  are  principally  excerpts  from  the  archivcB 
of  the  Vatican,  and  accounts  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors. 

Orermanj). 
Rauch,  the  Sculptor,  has  finished  his  model  for  the  equestrian  statuci 
bf  Frederick  the  Great  It  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and  erected  in 
Berlin. — In  Kiel,  there  has  been  formed,  a  society  for  aiding  oppress- 
ed Protestants,  resident  in  countries  where  an  opposite  faith  prevails* 
It  has  now  ninety-nine  members,  and  has  collected  a  considerable 
sum  of  money. — Number  of  students  at  Breslan,  in  the  winter- 
semester,  676  ;  of  Professors,  40  ordinary,  10  extraordmary,  26  pri- 
vate docents,  4  lecturers,  and  7  other  teachers: — at  Gieesen,  445 
students ;  Gottingen,  691 ;  Heidelberg.  633 ;  Jena,  423 ;  Leipzig,  867  j 
Marburg,  271 — a  great  reduction ;  Ttioingen,  847 ;  Wttrzburg,  512—= 
Hupfeld,  of  Marburg,  is  successor  of  Gesenius,  at  Halle.  Bekkar 
has  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  BOckh,  a 
tnetrical  translation  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ;  Hengstenberg, 
the  2d  vol.  of  his  Com.  on  the  Psalms ;  Tholuck,  one  on  the  Psalms 
also;  Hftvernick,  on  Ezekiel;  Dr.  M.  Baumgarten,  a  private  docent 
in  the  University  of  Kiel,  has  published  a  portion  of  tne  first  part  of 
a  theological  commentary  on  tne  Old  Testament  The  whole  work 
is  to  be  embraced  in  fbur  parts ;  1,  A  general  introduction  and  the 
Pentateuch ;  2,  Historical  Books ;  3,  Poetic  and  Didactic  Books  j  4j 
Prophets.  It  is  intended  to  be  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament, 
what  Olshausen's  is  for  the  New,  and  its  completion  is  looked  for 
with  interest. — The  state  of  ecclesiastical  matters  is  yet  unsettled  in 
Prussia.  Whether  Presbytery  or  Episcopacy  will  prevail,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  tendency  is  rather  towards  the  latter,  and  that  High 
Churchism,  of  course.  Tholuck  commends  the  translation  of  Glad- 
stone's work  with  a  preface. — ^Julius  AlQller,  of  Halle,  is  increasingly 
popular.  Doubtful  whether  Hftvernick  will  succeed  at  KOnigsberg, 
and  will  probably  go  to  Berlin.  Uhland  is  in  Leipsic,  preparing  aii 
important  histoncal  worki 
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De  Sacy's  library,  recently  sold  at  auction,  contained  364  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish,  and  Syrian  manuscripts,  of  peculiar  interest*— M. 
"'Biebold,  the  Dutch  traveller,  has  presented  to  tne  Paris  Academy  of 
Science  some  beautiful  maps  of  Japan,  copied  from  those  executed 
by  Japanese  geographers.  The  person  who  allowed  the  European 
barbarian  to  copy  them,  the  chief  astronomer  of  Japan,  was  impri* 
soned  for  it. — Louis-Philippe  is  engaged  at  his  "  Mfemoires,"  which,  it 
is  said,  commence  with  the  emigration  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to 
Switzerland. 

«reat  3Br(tatn. 

Puseyism  has  received  a  shock,  but  ve  shall  not  be  surprised  to 
see  it  recover  with  renewed  energy  and  success. — The  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  has  taken  a  noble  stand,  and,  with  the  spirit  manifested 
by  its  leaders  and  the  people,  will  undoubtedly  prosper. — Of  course 
many  bo<^  are  issued  from  the  press,  illustrating  the  times  of  the  Re- 
formation. Among  others,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Reuchlin,  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  German  Reformation.  We  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
work.  It  embodies  the  principal  matter  of  the  work  by  Mayerho^  is 
written  in  a  fine  style,  exhibits  a  view  of  the  state  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture in  Germany  prior  to  the  reformation,  and  represents  Reuchlin  in 
an  interesting  hffht.  It  is  well  worthy  to  be  read  oy  all,  in  connection 
with  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation,  to  which  it  forms  a  fit 
introduction.  It  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press  in  this  city. — 
KLuhner's  Greek  Grammar,  announced  in  our  April  No.,  as  to  be  pob- 
lished  at  Andover,  has  been  translated  and  issued  m  London.  ^ 
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A. 

Additional  Notices  245. 

A  Greek  Reader^  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  C.  C.  Felton,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Greek  Literature  in 
Harvard  UDiversity,  noticed  236. 

Agnew^  Prof.  J.  H.,  Translation  of 
Brauns's  Exposition  of  Luke  16 : 
1—14  454. 

Algebra^  Thompson's  Day,  noticed 
494. 

Allison^ s  History  of  Europe,  noticed 
495. 

American  Aborigines,  etc.,  by  Samuel 
Forry,  M.  D.  29. 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  by  J.  J. 
Owen.     Noticed  231. 

Antioch,  by  Rev.  Pharcellus  Church, 
noticed  497. 

Apostolic  Baptism,  Facts  and  Evi- 
dences on  the  subject  and  modes 
of  Christian  Baptism,  by  C.  Tay- 
lor.    Noticed  237. 

Ark  of  the  Testimony  and  its  Append- 
(^cs,  by  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D. 
D.  290.  Descriptionof  Ark  291. 
Shekinah,  audible  responses,  292. 
The  Shekinah  represented  the 
Farther  294.  This  accords  with 
the  appearance  of  the  cherubim 
295.  Symbols  of  heavenly  beings, 
of  angels  296.  Servants,  minis- 
ters of  God's  throne  298.  An- 
eels  and  cherubim  identified  300. 
Value  of  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
301.  The  attainments  of  those 
trained  under  them  303.  The 
Temple  304.  Mercy  for  trans- 
gressors and  method  of  salvation 
o05.  Vindicates  and  establishea 
the  law  306.  Interest  of  angels 
in  redemption  307.  Privileges  of 
Christians  greater  than  of  O.  T. 
saints,  in  what.^  309.  Clear  rev- 
elation of  truth — lighter  yoke, 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  310. 
Places  of  worship  to  be  held  in 
reverence  311.  Traits  of  char- 
acter becoming  Christians  312» 


Atonement,  by  Rev.  Alonzo  Wheel* 
ock.  Pastor  of  16th-8trcel  Baptist 
Church,  New  York.  Subject  sta- 
ted 110.  Division  of  the  subject. 
Ist.  Primitive  meaning  of  the 
word  111.  2d.  Characteristics  of 
Typical  Atonement  112.  3d.  Il- 
lustration of  the  great  atonement 
119.  4th.  For  whom  did  Christ 
die.^  125.  Objections  answered 
128.  Explanation  of  Scriptural 
terms — Redemption  130.  Ransom 
— Price— Reconciliation  131. 

B. 

Baxter's  Saints'   Rest,  noticed  496. 

Bible  Majesty,  by  Rev.  James  Wil- 
son, noticed  494. 

Bickersteth's  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  noticed  498. 

Brandons  Encycloptedia,  noticed  495. 

Brauns,  Pastor,  exposition  of  Luke 
16:  1-14  454. 

Bidlard,  Amos,  Examination  of  Dr. 
Emmons's  Theory  of  Divine 
Agency. 

C. 

Chapin,  Rev.  A.  B.,  Review  of  Glid^ 
don's  Egypt  134. 

Cheever,  Rev.  George  B.,  Review  of 
Whately's  Essays  on  the  Errors  of 
Romanism  159. 

Chalmer's  Lectures  on  Romans,  no- 
ticed 497. 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Wrongs  of  Wo- 
man, noticed  490. 

Church,  Rev.  Pharcellus,  Antioch, 
noticed  497. 

Character  and  Theology  of  the  Later 
Romans,  by  Prof.  A.  Smith,  of 
Middlebury  College,  Vt.  328.  A 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  Later 
Romans  359.  Destruction  of  Carth- 
age the  turning  point  330,  Teiti- 
mony  of  Augustine,  confirming 
Sallust's  331.  Seneca's  332.  What 
the  real  cause  of  the  deterioration  ? 
334.     Easential  change  in  their 
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institutions,  religion  overthrowii 
336.  In  later  times,  there  was  a 
rejection  of  the  national  Gods, 
with  atheism  and  skepticism  339. 
Epicurevi  philosophy  440.  Thdit 
View  of  providence  341.  Immor- 
tality rejected  b^  whole  sects  343. 

.  Also  the  doctrmes  of  future  re** 
wards  and  punishments  344.  Re- 
lation of  education  and  knowledge 
to  morality  among  the  Romans 
346.  Education  at  Rome  furnish- 
ed no  security  to  virtue  348.  Fall 
of  empire  would  not  have  been 
prevented  by  any  educational 
scheme  32h 

Church  Psalmist^  or  Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  public,  social,  and  pri- 
vate use  of  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, noticed  243. 

Classical  Studies— li!,R9ay8  on  Ancient 
Literature  and  Art  with  the  Bio- 
graphy and  Correspondence  of 
eminent  Philologists,  noticed  233. 

Cottage  Fireside^  by  Henry  Duncan, 
D.  jD.,  noticed  496. 

Critical  Notices  231,  436. 

Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  by 
John  Kitto,  noticed  236. 

D. 

Slay,  Prof.  Henry  N.,  English  Pho* 
nology  432. 

Delitzsck  Franz,  Ph.  D.  University 
of  Leipsic.  Outlines  of  the  His? 
tory  of  Hebrew  Philology  190. 

Democracy  in  America,  Revteto  of,  by 
Truman  M.  Post,  Professor  in  Illi- 
nois College  247.  Philosophy  of 
Human  Society  destined  to  be- 
come the  study  of  the  age  247. 
Outward  institutions  become  the 
plastic  nunUds  of  the  national 
mind.  Important  questions  248. 
DemOcracry  the  dominant  pow- 
er, the /act  of  our  era  250.  Prin- 
ciple of  Democracy  involved  in 
the  essential  definiuon  of  a  human 
being  251.  Author's  design  and 
ours  252.  An  aptnesi  for  general 
ideas,  essential  to  the  philosophic 
faculty  253.  M.  de  Tocqueville 
possesses  this  aptitude  largely  254. 
Hi0  rhetorical  qualitiet  &4.  His 
books  worthy  to  be  studied  in 
colleges    256.     A  new  sciencei 


the  Pbilosopliy  pf  tf uman  Society 
257.    What  are  to  be  the  religioDS 
and  intellectual  and  social  feature* 
of  the  Democratic  Era  259.     Roi* 
manisot  in  the  United  States  260j 
De  Toequeville*8  fccts  about  Ro- 
manism 261.     Our  statistics  262* 
Increase  of  Romanism,  increase  of 
immigration  263.     His  reasonings 
stated  267.    Dogmatic  belief  268. 
What  the  unity  of  Romanism  269* 
She  cannot  change  271.    Prote*- 
taots  have  a  unity  of  authority  273i 
Affinity  between  religious  and  citII 
despotism  274.    De  Tocqueville** 
belief  of  the  tendency  of  democra- 
cy towards  Popery  not  sustained 
^7.     The  divisions  of  Protesunt* 
ism  not  ^^ several  religions'*   278 
Evils  of  the  present  position   of 
Protestant  sects   in  this  country 
279.      Those    periods    di.sastro«fl 
when   liberty   is    identified    with 
anarchism   281.     Order   lives  by 
reform  282.     Papacy  anticipating 
religious  anarchy  283.    Romaniam 
cannot  live  in  democratic  ages  284. 
We  war  with  things,  not  names 
288. 
Divine  Attributes  as  exhibited  in  tht 
Grecian  poetry:   considered  wiA 
special  reference  to  the  aUrihuU  of 
juetice,  and  the  strong^  impression, 
left  by   the  ]^TiMiti%e   belief  ttpon 
the  ancient  mmd.  By  Tay  ler  Lewis, 
E8(|.,  Professor  of  Greek,   in  the 
University  of  New  York  61. 

The  ancient  classics  should  be 
read  by  the  light  of  the  Bible  81. 
Their  bearings  upon  Theology 
82.  Coincidence  oetween  them 
and  the  Scriptures  83.  Moral 
deterioration  of  language,  and 
change  in  the  application  of  terms 
84.  The  epithets  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  their  gods,  have  a  sob* 
limity  and  purity  beyond  their 
mythological  signification  85. 
The  three  aspects  of  the  attribnfe 
of  justice,  as  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament,  may  be  traced  in  allu- 
sions to  divine,  justice,  in  Grecian 
authors  89.  Import  and  use  of 
the  terms  Alxa  or  6i>(f.  K^^c 
end  Nljieaii  92.  Heavenly  ori'^ 
gin    of  _  law    and    government^ 
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95,  The  figure  of  the  "  Balance  " 
often  used,  99.  Retribution  after 
death,  a  doctrine  inculcated  by  the 
poets  101.  Expiation  for  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  103.  Divine  right 
of  princes  107.  Doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment 109. 

Daminici  Diodati,  J.  C.  Jfeapolitani, 
dt  ChristOy  grtBCCj  loquente  exercU 
tatio.     Notice  of  244. 

Duncan  Henry ^  D.  D.^  Cottage  Fire- 
side^ noticed  496. 


E. 

Ecclesiastical  Republicanism,  by 
Thomas  Smyth,  noticed  488. 

Ecclesiastical  Catechism,  by  Thomas 
Smyth,  noticed  497. 

Education  of  Indigent  Young  Men 
for  the  Ministry,  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Sturtevant  461. 

English  Phonology,  by  Prof.  H.  N. 
Day  432. 

Essays  on  the  Church  of  God^  by 
John  Mason,  D.  D.     Noticed  235. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Emmons's  The- 
ory of  Divine  Agency,  by  Amos 
Bullard,  Mass.,  152. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Emmons's  The- 
ory of  Divine  Agency,  by  Amos 
Bullard  352.  In  Dr.  Emmons's 
day  ^sacred  criticism  not  known  as 
a  science  in  this  country  353.  Dr. 
Emmons's  theory  356.  Alleged 
proofs — arguments  from  Scripture 
357.  Those  from  reason  360. 
Reasoning  objectionable  361 .  Ar- 
gument from  divine  purposes  and 
foreknowledge  362.  From  crea- 
tures' dependence  364.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  theory,  if  true, 
the  will  of  God  is  opposed  to  his 
wiJl,  his  agency  to  his  law  367. 
Utility  in  opposition  to  right,  pre- 
dominates in  that  system  369. 
Pantheism  370.  A  pantheism  in- 
compatible with  a  personal  Deity 
372.  Fatalism  374.  Defences  of 
the  theory  375.  On  this  system, 
jio  moral  accountability  379.  Our 
notion  of  moral  evil,  a  sense  of 
demerit  must  bo  fallacious  381. 
The  divine  commands  contrary  to 
reason  and  justice  383.  Exhorta- 
tions   and   reproofs  unwarranted 


mid  abused  384.      The  dawn   of 
brighter  views  appears  388. 


Family  of  'Bethany.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  Rev.  Hugh 
White,  notice  of  245. 

Forry,  Samuel,  M.  D., — Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  Unity  of  the  Human 
Race,  confirmed  by  the  Natural 
History  of  the  American  Abori- 
gines, 29. 

G. 

Giustiiiiani,  Rev.  L  Papal  Rome  as 
it  is,  noticed  490. 

GUddon's  Egypt,  Review  of,  by  Rev. 
A.  B.  Chapin,  New  Haven,  C«. 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  the 
records  of  by-gone  Jays  134.  Key 
to  their  interpretation  135.  Care- 
less or  contradictory  statements 
of  the  author  135.  His  extrava- 
gant claims  for  antiquity  139. 
Chronological  calculations  140. 
Deluge  and  Exodus  141.  Pyra- 
mids 142.  Evidence  from  Astfo- 
Domical  dates  143.  The  Egyp- 
tian year  145.  Egyptian  histories, 
the  old  chronicle  149.  Menetho 
151.  Nothing  requiring  the  sur- 
render of  the  shorter  period  of  the 
chronology  155.  General  re- 
marks 156. 

Grecian  Poetry,  the  Divine  attributes 
as  exhibited  in,  considered,  Slc. 
ByTaylerLewisSl. 

Guide  for  Writing  Latin,  by  Dr.  J. 
P.  Krebs,  noticed  495. 

H. 

Hebrew  Philology, — Outlines  of  the 
History  of.  By  Franz  Delitzscb, 
Ph.  D.  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic.  Translated  from  the  Latin, 
by  Wm.  W.  Turner,  Instructor  of 
Hebrew,  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  N.  Y.  The  design  of 
the  publication  190.  Knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language  defective 
with  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Church  191.  Greatly  indebted 
to  the  exertions  of  Origen  and 
Jerome  192.  The  Study  of  He- 
brew literature  made  little  progress 
in   the    middle  ages  195.      The 
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Chureh  neglected  th«  grammatical 
works  of  the  Jews  197.  The 
Hebrew  language  until  the  Refor- 
mation was  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  sjHagogoe  202.  The 
Arabic  declared  to  be  a  more  lucid 
language  than  the  Hebrew  208. 
A  new  ace  of  Hebrew  studv  becan 
with  Julius  FUrst  213.  His  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  217. 

Htlpg  in  Preaching.  By  Rev.  Miles 
P.  Squier  313.  Success  of  Divine 
truth  314.  What  necessary .'  En- 
lightened view  of  the  state  of  im- 
penitent mind,  as  to  its  powers  and 
susceptibilities  315.  Man  inher- 
ently able  to  feel  and  appreciate 
all  motives  316.  A  discriminating 
view  of  what  conversion  is  317. 
Just  apprehension  of  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  319.  Truth 
and  the  Spirit  concur  320.  This 
agency  coincides  with  the  inti- 
mations of  consciousness  321. 
Analysis  of  the  hindrances  to  con- 
version 323.  Just  consideration 
of  the  province  of  the  will  325. 
Address  appropriate  to  an  inqui- 
ring sinner  327. 

History  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church,  durinff  the  first  cen- 
turies, by  Augustus  Neander,  trans> 
lated  from  the  German,  by  Henry 
John  Rose,  B.  D.  noticed  241 

I.  J. 

incidents  of  Traod  in  Yucatan^  by 
John  L.  Stephens,  noticed  234. 

Inquiry  into  the  Organization  and 
government  of  the  Apostolic  Churchy 
by  Albert  Barnes,  noticed  23S. 

Jay^  Rev.  William,  Family  Prayers, 
noticed  492. 

Jessy   Allan,   the     Lame     Girl,    by 
Grace  Kennedy,  noticed  495. 
K. 

Kennedy,  Grace,  Jessy  Allan,  no- 
ticed 495. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  by  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  M.  A.,  noticed 
239. 

Krebs,  John  Philips,  P.  D.,  Guide 
for  Writing  Latin. 


Lecturea  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  the 


Apostle,  to  the  Romans,  by  TlwiiD' 
as  Chalmers,  noticed  236. 

Lectures  on  Romans,  by  T.  Chalmers, 
D.  D.  L.  S.  D.,  noticed  497. 

Lessons  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  for 
the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools,  noticed 
245. 

LeiDis.  Tayler,  Esq.,  Prof  4^.— The 
Divine  attributes  as  exhibited  in 
the  Grecian  Poetry ;  considered 
with  special  reference  to  the  at- 
tributes of  justice,  and  the  strong 
impression  left  by  the  primitive 
belief,  upon  the  ancient  mind    81. 

Literary  Intelligence  246,  499. 

Luke  16 :  1,  14.  ETCpontioH  of,  bj 
Pastor  Brauns,  454. 

M. 

Marshall,  Rev.  WiUiam,  Lavfulnms 
of  Marriage,  etc.  noticed,  497. 

Memoirs  of  Rev.  J.  Williams,  by  E. 
Prout,  noticed  489. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  Unity  cf  the 
HuTnan  Race  confirmed  by  the  JCa^ 
tural  History  of  tlie  American 
Aborigines,  by  Samuel  Ferry,  M. 
D.,  New-York  City,  Que»uon 
stated  29.  Revelation  and  Science 
emanate  from  the  same  source  3u. 
Geographical  distribution  of  tlie 
human  family  31.  The  probable 
birthplace  of  mankind  32.  Origin 
of  the  varities  ofmankind  belongs 
to  the  science  of  Natural  History' 
44.  Preliminary  considerations  of 
the  subject  36.  Authors  diifcr  in 
their  views  of  the  classification  of 
mankind.  Blumenbach's  Theory 
considered  37.  The  Phenomena 
of  Hybridity  treated  40.  Inter- 
mixture of  different  races  of  the 
human  family — produce  one  su- 
perior 41.  Prichard's  theory  on 
the  subject  41.  Accidental  or 
congenital  varieties  42.  Character- 
istics of  the  Aboriginal  Race,  their 
diversities  of  form  43.  Stature 
44.  Color  or  complexion  45.  Hair 
and  beard  48.  The  effect  of  cli- 
mate 49.  Characteristics  of  the 
Negro  52.  Affinity  of  the  Amcfi- 
cans  with  the  people  of  £aBt«0t 
Asia  58.  Mental  endowments  ot 
the  American  Aborigines  .59.  Sus- 
ceptibility to  civilization  61.   The 
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languages  of  man   wore  ori^innlly 
one  75. 

N. 

JVatvre  and  Desivfi  (tf  Pnn'tslnncnl  i. 

Ntvia,  J.  W.lJ.  D.,   IMiilosuphy  of 
Dr.  Rauch,  418. 
V. 

Puna!  Rome  us  it  ii>\  by  Raw  L. 
Giustiniani,  noticed  4\H). 

Philosophif  of  the  Plan  of  Salrution. 
A  Book  for  tlic  tin  ins  By  an 
American  citizen.      INoticed  2'U. 

PhUosophff  of  Dr.  Ranch,  by  J.  \\^ 
Nevin,  b.  i).  418.  Dr.  JVIurdock's 
Sketciies  of  modern  pbilorfupliy 
411).  Dr.  Rancli  cliargi^d  by  iiim 
with  transcenduiitalisni  421 .  Va- 
riona  kinds  of  pantln^ism  4'2*i. 
That  of  Ilcgcl  attributed  to  Dr. 
Rjiueh  unjustly  42;J.  Dr.  31.  lias 
mistuktm  the  import  of  his  (piota- 
liuns  421K  Dr.  Raucii's  notion  of 
fredom  of  will,  totally  ditierent 
from  that  of  Dr.  Murdock  431. 

Phonology^  EntfUsh^  by  IVof  Day  of 
Western  Reserve  College  43*i. 

Pond,  Prof  Enoch,  D.  D.,  the  Ark 
and  its  Appendagen  21MJ, 

P&pidar  Efiiosittun  uf  th(i  Gospels, 
designed  for  the  use  of  fumilieiS, 
Bible  classes  and  Sunday  schools, 
by  Rev.  John  G.  Morris,  A.  M., 
aiid  Rev.  Charles  A.  ;Smith,A.M. 
Noticed  i>;i7. 

Post,  Prof  Truman  M.,  Democracy 
in  America.     Reviewed  by,  247. 

Preachintr,  Helps  to,  by  Rev.  Miles 
P.  Sipiiur  313. 

Praijr.rs  for  Ftniillics,  by  William 
Jay,  noticed  4*.)'2. 

Preshytery  and  Prelacy,  by  Thonuis 
Smyth,  noticed  4f^7. 

Proufs,  Ehc/iezer,  Mtmoirs  of  WiU 
Uajfis,  noticed  439. 

Proi^erbs,  Lessons  on  Book  of^  noticed 
4«iJ. 

Psychology,  or  Elements  of  a  New 
System  of  Mental  Philosophy,  By 
S.  8  Sch mucker,  D.  D.,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.     Noticed  240. 

Psychology,  Rational — its  A'ature^ 
Ends,  and  Validity.  Empirical 
and  Rational  3b'J.  Rational  seeks 
some  principle  controlling  the  fact 
'MK  Illustrated  31)0.  The  sci- 
ence of  sciences   391.      Socratic 


method  of  philosophi/iiij^  ;i!*3. 
Descartes,  Bacon  31M.  Eot;Uu  <  le 
3'jr).  Ends  to  he  attained  by  ibis 
science  3l)(>.  How  can  tiie  mind 
j)ereeive  that  which  is  at  a  distance 
irom  it  3i>7.  Idealism,  Material- 
ism 3l»!t.  Reid  4U0.  Notion  of 
substance,  etc.  403.  Principle  of 
causation,  how  attained,  Hume 
4t)5,  Skepticism  arising  from  the 
"  necessary  belief"  of  the  invari- 
abh:  connection  and  order  in  the 
eequuncc  of  events  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  tlic  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience 407.  tSpurious  transcen- 
dentalism 40!).  This  not  to  be 
met  by  ridicule  410.  Validity  of 
this  science  412.  Valid  criterion 
ol'true  science  414.  Idea  and  law 
currellutes  415. 
P  a  a  /  sh  inent,  its  jXa  t  are  a  n  d  Di:s  ig^i . 
— Introductory  note  1.  Import- 
ance of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  to 
the  8 ta te — i t ^  o bj  e c t  2 .  A I  a  r m  i  ng 
Evidence  of  Relaxation  of  Crimi- 
nal Law  3.  The  fault  in  the 
lenity,  not  in  the  severity  of  the 
law  5.  Principle  upon  which  it 
is  formed  7~given  up  to  philan- 
throjHsts,  and  their  mistakes  8. 
Criminal  jurisprudence  in  other 
countries  has  no  relation  to  our 
own  10.  Our  system  of  jiolity 
depends  on  the  aid  of  public  sen- 
timent 12.  Reason  for  a  change 
13.  Advocates  of  leniency,  insist- 
ing on  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment 15.  Confinement  to  hard 
labor  haa  no  element  of  punish- 
ment in  it  17,  The  soldier  and 
sailor  undergo  harder  service,  iind 
nearly  as  great  privation  IS.  Re- 
formation of  the  Penal  Code  in 
Pennsylvania  10.  Prison  disci- 
pline society  20.  The  public 
should  not  rest  satisfied  with  crim- 
inal jurisprudence  21.  Doctrines 
of  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  pun- 
ishment 23. 

C. 

Psychology,  its  A^aturc^  Ends  andVa- 
Udity  361J. 

Remains  of  the  Rev.  James  Marsh, 
DD,  laic  President  in  the  Vniver- 
sitif  of  yernwnl.     Noticed  243. 
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bdex. 


Review  of  Gliddon's  Egypt.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Chapin  134. 

Review  of  Democracy  in  America^  by 
Prof.  T.  M.  Post  247. 

Review  of  Whately's  Essays  on  the 
Errors  of  RotnaQism,  by  the  Rev, 
Geo.  B.  Cheever  159. 

HamanSy  Character  and  Theology  of 
the  later,  by  Prof.  Albert  Smith 
328. 

S. 

Smithy  Prof,  liberty  Character  aud 
Theology  of  the  Later  Romans ,  328. 

Smyth's  Fresbytery  and  Prelacy ,  no- 
ticed 487. 

S7nyth*sErM.csiastical  Republicanism^ 
noticed  488. 

Smyth'$  EcclesiaBtical  Cattchism, 
noticed  497. 

Squier^  Rev.  Miles  P.,  Helps  dn 
Preaching  313. 

SturtevaiUy  Prof  J.  M.,  Educatian  of 
Jndigemi  Young  Men  for  the  Min- 
istry 461. 

T. 

Thomps^Uy  James  B.  Algebra^  no- 
ticed 4D4» 

The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heavmy 
and  me  power  thereof  according  to 
the  word  of  Gody  by  Mr.  Johh  Cot- 
ton, noticed  242. 

The  GtnercA  Assembly  qf  the  Pres- 
byterian Churchy  in  the  United 
StateSylSAZ.  By  the  Editor.  Or- 
ganization 219.  Topics  discussed. 
Dancing'  220.  The  Sabath,  221. 
Slavery  222.  Arguments  against 
the  institution  224.  In  favor  of 
it  225. 

The  Jfew  PurchasCy  or  Seven  and  a 
half  years  in  the  far  West,  by 
Robert  Carlton,  Esq.  Noticed  238. 

The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Christian 
Perfectiony  stated  and  d^fendedy  by 
Rev.  George  Peck,  D.D.  Noticed 
240. 

The  Simple  Cobbler  of  AgawoM  in 
Americay  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward. 
Edited  by  David  Pulsifer.  Noticed 
241. 

TVmer,  Wm.  W.y  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Hehreto  Phelolgyy 
translated  from  the  Latin  1  90. 


•u. 

Unity  of  the  Human  RacCy  Mosaic 
account  of,  confirmed  by  the  A'iUn- 
ral  History  of  the  American  Abo- 
rigineSy  by  Samuel  Forry,  M.  B. 
New-York  29. 

W 

Whtealy^s  Essays  on  Uu  Errors  of 
Romanismy  Review  of,  by  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Cheever,  pastor  of  the 
Allen  St.  Presbyteriaan  church, 
N.  Y.  The  purpose  of  the  book 
159.  Subiecta  treated  of  160. 
The  grand  experiments  in  the 
moral  world  The  trial  of  truth 
and  error  161.  Popery  and  Mo- 
hammedism  overspreading  the 
world  163.  Christianity  rising 
upon  their  ruins  164*  Romanism 
takes  away  from  Chri^ianity  the 
Bible  166.  The  Sabbath  167. 
The  Christian  Ministry  168. 
Atonement  169.  The  discipline 
of  prayer  170.  Repentance  171. 
No  power  but  Omnipotence  can 
overthrow  it  172.  Two  currents 
of  prophecy  indicate  the  approach 
ofmirienial  glory  173.  A  new 
indication  of  God's  providence 
that  this  country  is  to  iMi-the  great 
instrument  in  the  world's  Refor- 
mation 174.  The  greaV-^nflici 
will  be  with  the  spirk,  not  with 
the  organization  ofRomaaism  176. 
The  religion  of  faith  and  fbmml- 
ism  characterized  177.  Impecfec- 
tion  in  the  church  liturgy  180. 
The  beauty  of  church  rituals,  and 
sanctifying  power  of  the  lesirons — 
have  had  their  day.  The  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  popery — bewilder 
and  overpower  the  senties  185. 
Those  whose  aim  it  is  to  advance 
their  church,  instead  of  the  gos- 
pel, will  in  the  end  fail  of  sway 
186. 

Wheelochy  Rev.  AlonzOy   Atonement 
110. 

Wilsony  Rev.  James^  Bible  Majesty, 
noticed  494. 

Wrongs  of    Womany    by    Charlone 
Elizabeth,  noticed  490. 
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